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Sixty years ago the study of the arts, the architecture, and the 
mauners of the middle ages was almost unknown or unthought 
of on the Continent, and it was only in Britain that Medi-aeval 
antiquarians attempted to carry their knowledge into practice, or 
to draw forth from the stores of their discoveries any thing that 
might be practically useful to their fellow countrymen or that 
might be in any way reproduced by the artists and architects of 
their own times. The legal and historical antiquities of the 
middle ages had indeed had some illustrious labourers, num- 
bered among the continental literati, and such as we cannot boast 
of in our own island: the names of Muratori, Ducange, the 
learned and indefatigable Benedictines, and especially of Mont- 
faucon, will at once recur to the mind of the antiquarian. The 
last named, indeed, may be looked upon as the first person of 
any weight among the learned of his own nation, who turned his 
attention to the architectural and artistical part of the subject, 
and the first who attempted to bring the works of a few centuries 
back into that repute from which they had been unjustly driven. 
But in general this latter task was left, entire and undivided, to 
the science of British antiquarians, and the tas4e of English 
dilettanti. Horace Walpole, with his *' Strawberry Hill Gothic," 
absurd as it now appears, did immense service to public taste in 
giving the ton; — Browne, Willis, Stukely, Grose, and all the 
names that, during the latter half of the last century, shed lustre 
on the Society of Antiquaries, — a list far too long to be repeated 
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2 Restoration of the Fine Arts 

here, and one of which Great Britain has just cause to -be proud, 
— settled the question on our side of the water ; and turned the 
tide of public attention into a channel from which it has never 
since deviated, and from which the monumental treasures of this 
country have derived such valuable augmentations and such fos- 
tering care. England, from the time of the great Camden, has 
never been wanting in acute and laborious antiquarians, so far as 
her own national relics and records are concerned ; and few na- 
tions, if any, can compete with her in this respect up to the times 
of the Commonwealth, when Selden, Usher, and Prideaux, influ- 
enced in a great degree by the religious and political circumstances 
of the period, put an end for a certain interval to the school of 
British antiquarians, and turned national inquiry towards the 
Hebraic ages and the records of the East. It was but for a 
short period that this cessation endured : — rthe Augustan age of 
Anne witnessed the revival of British enthusiasm, and during the 
first half of the eighteenth century things were fast verging to the 
condition in which they were found by Horace Walpole and the 
men of his school. But in the mean time on the Continent, and 
more particularly in France, after the first brilliancy of the age of 
Louis XIV. had somewhat subsided, the great antiquarians of 
the Benedictine school began to explore all the accumulated 
stores of knowledge, of all times and nations ; and the documental 
history of Europe, we may add of Asia also, was made out to a 
much greater extent than could have been anticipated a priori ; 
even now, indeed, we look upon the great monuments of their 
labours with respect and wonder. At this period England was 
doing comparatively nothing in the exploration of general anti- 
quities : the corrupt and sordid character of the early Georgian 
reigns threw a damp upon every thing like literary enthusiasm, 
and was most fatal to national art ; and hence retrospective inquiry 
flourished in those days in France, but certainly not in England. 

The pursuits and the taste of any epoch are influenced, doubt- 
less, to a very great degree, by the political circumstances of the 
time : but it is a subject of just surprise that the aristocracy of 
western Europe should have been so late to awaken to a sense of 
their interest m the preservation of national antiquities, and of its 
closely concerning their own honour to see that the works of their 
ancestors suffered no damage from the hands of sacrilegious pos- 
terity. For, if we mistake not, it is only from their having been 
more or less alBTected by the revolutionary violence of popular 
tumults, that they have at last arrived at a true perception of what 
we may be allowed to call the sublime and beautiful of the middle 
ages. The aristocracy of England can never be pardoned for the 
avidity with which they shared in the spoliation of the monaste- 
ries in the time of Henry VIIL, the dissolution of which, what- 
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of the Middle Age$ in France. 3 

ever may be the religious part of the question^ was io one sense 
at least a most serious national calamity, and greatly retarded the 
march of civilization in our islands. As far as art and architec- 
ture are concerned, leaving out Inigo Jones and Wren, we have 
never had a national school of architecture, sculpture, or painting 
since then, until comparatively quite recent times : while a fierce 
iconoclastic spirit was let loose on the country, that showed itself 
most fearfully in the time of Cromwell, and by destroying all 
respect for works of former ages induced a cold feeling of neglect 
that is only lately extinguished. But neglect in matters of art is 
near akin to death ; and hence the gradual decline of monumental 
taste in England, and which may be traced from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, till it reached the lowest point of its bathos in 
those of George II. and the early part of the reign of George IIL 
Still the aristocracy of England bad been advancing in wealth, in 
intelligence, and in numbers. In France on the other hand, the 
civil wars that preceded the period of Louis XIV., while they 
hindered much progress in the fine arts, — for the ambition of the 
nobles was turned to far different matters, — kept things to a cer- 
tain extent from taking any other direction: their chateaux 
remained intact, — those, that is to say, which the great cardinal 
did not pull down about their owners' ears ; and it was not until 
peace, — internal national peace, — had brought luxury and the 
arts of civilized life again into vogue, that a new school of archi- 
tecture and of domestic ornamentation began to appear. The 
history of the fine arts in France and England had also in their 
early periods this difference, which ought to be taken into ac- 
count. While Henry VIIL was only following the bent of his 
passions and thinking of himself alone, Francis I. had Titian, 
and Benvenuto Cellini at his court : and France then gained a 
decided start in the fine arts, which she never lost till the period 
of the areat revolution. During the troubled times of Henry III. 
and IV. the religious wars of France no doubt did much serious 
damage to some of her most precious monuments: but these 
were principally secular; and the rage of the combatants affected 
cities and bastioned walls rather than churches, monasteries, and 
isolated mansions. While, however, the spirit of religious archi- 
tecture was dead in Britain, and all attempts at religious decora- 
tion or ecclesiastical ornamentation had vanished with the for- 
cible change of the national religion, there remyned in France 
the great body of the regular orders of clergy, who were daily 
increasing in power and affluence* These, though they did not 
carry out the architectural traditions of their predecessors to the 
extent to which we should now expect, performed at all events 
the noble and useful part of national conservators : the religious 
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4 Restoration of the Fine Arts 

mobs never entered the monasteries: the holy limits of their 
cloisters served as a refuge to the spirit of the arts of the middle 
ages long after the Palladian taste of Italy had set the fashion at 
court, and maintained the great monuments of France inviolate 
until the barbarous epoch of 1790-2. The taste of the Italian 
school, to which we have just alluded^ prevailed in France at an 
earlier period than in England : witness the western front of the 
sauare of the Louvre, built by Henry II. : witness Chambord, 
Cnenonceaux^ Amboise, Blois, and a host of other royal and 
noble residences ; all which preceded in date as they surpassed 
in grandeur and elegance Burleigh, Hatfield, and other similar 
edifices in England. But, at the same time, the Gothic spirit 
(we must be allowed this term for the present, and shall revert to 
it) flourished in France at a later period than in England, where 
no building of the same size and beauty can be found of so recent 
a date as the splendid church of St. Eustache at Paris (1532 — 
l642); of this, though the details are Italian, the idea and the 
disposition of the parts are essentially those of the best days of 
the pointed style. The dispersion of the monastic orders and 
the change in the national religion were fatal to Christian art 
in England ; and on the other hand the maintenance of the faith 
of Rome and the existence of the religious orders in France, 
were two powerfully conservative causes that kept together the 
traditional taste and the monuments of the middle ages so firm 
and extensively, that all the malice, all the besotted ignorance of 
the revolutionists have not been able to destroy them except in 
part. 

The ecclesiastics of France, like all other orders, felt the in- 
fluence of the age of Louis XIV. and were forced to give way 
to the classic flood that, filling every comer of the land, drove 
the spirit of the romantic out of literature and art at the end of 
the 17th and all of the 18th century. Whatever conventional 
buildings were erected during that interval were of the prevailing 
style of the day, a law that men observed without knowing it: 
but this circumstance very seldom prompted the destruction or 
mutilation of existing buildings; so that the taste for pointed archi- 
tecture declined and became extinct gradually, unaccompanied 
by that frightful destruction of monuments witnessed in England 
in the l6th century. As a remarkable instance of the conserva- 
tive spirit in France, we may mention the city of Avignon, where 
while the Genre Classique at Nismes and Marseilles was in full 
vogue from the middle of the 17th century, all its best monu- 
ments and its admirable walls have remained less injured than 
those of any other city in France, even to the present day. It is 
no small praise for a community, if devoid of the genius or in- 
clination to invent, to have at least the taste and sense to preserve 
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wbat it possesses of the good and the beautiful; and whoever 
has visited Avignon will allow that the remark applies there with 
considerable justice. Similar observations may be applied to 
other localities in Provence, the Pays romantique,par excellence; 
where the architect and the painter may pick up more original 
ideas in a week than in all the rest of France in a year, and wnere 
the old feudal chateaux that still cover it would have remained 
until now in all their primitive excellence but for the moral and 
political cataclysm of the 18th century. Another and earlier 
instance of the conservative spirit of the French ecclesiastical 
orders is at Orleans, where the first stone of the last re-erection 
of the Cathedral was laid by Henry IV. in I601, and where, 
with a few anachronisms and inconsistencies, one of the finest 
pointed cathedrals of that country has been in course of construc- 
tion almost ever since. Curiously enough, the principal excep- 
tions to this rule are in Paris; although a notable instance may 
be quoted at Rouen, in the abominable Ionic screen of the ca- 
thedral at the entrance of the choir, which after all was an addi- 
tion rather than a demolition ; but at Paris the Ecole Classique 
broke out into two or three overt acts of barbarism. Thus the 
fronts of St. Eustache and St. Gervais were erected at different 
epochs in a pseudo- Roman style; the choir of Notre Dame was 
beautified by Louis XIV.; a villainous classic screen was put 
up in the sanctum sanctorum— the bijou of the middle ages — the 
Sainte Chapelle; and at length, not very long before the Revolu- 
tion, the old hall of the great Palace of St. Louis, — of the 
Palais de Justice, — was replaced by the present Salle des pas 
perdus. The sum total however of all this mischief to the mo- 
numents of the country is dust in the balance compared to the 
alterations and improvements carried on by ecclesiastical and 
other corporations in our own. We have scarcely a cathedral, 
college, or parish church that does not bear impress of the bar- 
baric hand of classic innovators, either in screens and choir 
work, or in that most christian and fraternal invention of pews in 
places of worship. What few castles survived the Cromwellian 
wars were nearly all mutilated and dismantled; the sackings of 
Conway and Ludlow by the natural protectors of such splendid 
national monuments are only two out of numberless instances ; 
and no inquirer of discrimination and taste can avoid tracing the 
progressive degradation exemplified in ecclesiastical edifices, from 
the gorgeous structure of King's College Chapel, Cambridge, 
one of the latest buildings finished before the Reformation, down 
to the barn-like appearance of St. James's Church in London, 
the exterior of which is a most serious discredit to the great 
name of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Before the sun of Louis XIV. had set, the national taste of 
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6 Restoration of the Fine Art$ 

our Gallic neighbours was firmly fixed; and Rome was the zenith 
point of their admiration. Then followed the dissolute period 
of the Regency, and the gay, frivolous times of Louis XV. ; the 
antiquarians of the nation had received an inevitable bias; and, 
as already observed, though the documental remains of the 
middle ages continued to be acutely examined, the monumental 
history of those periods was totally neglected. The great work 
of Winckelmann, the travels of Choiseul GouflSer, and the series 
of the numismatical writers, may be taken as so many indices of 
the antiquarian taste of the end of the last century. Two excep- 
tions to the men of their epoch had however occurred during this 
time, in the cases of Montfaucon and the Count de Caylus. 

" To the Count de Caylus belongs, in our opinion, the honour of 
having attempted to popularize in France at the commencement of the 
reign of Loais XV. the taste for archaeological studies, imported by 
Montfaacon from Italy ; for tbe periods anterior to this, and especially 
that of Louis XIV, carrying with them their own resources of practical 
art, and calculated to turn away attention from inquiries into the past, 
had only produced works of a special nature, in which art was viewed 
on but one of its faces and in its theoretical application to the current 
erections of the day. Such were the treatises on architecture of Phili- 

bert Delorme, &c It was in 1698 that Montfaucon, conducted to 

Rome by his researches upon the works of St. Cbrysostome, yielded to 
the intoxicating seductions of this paradise of tbe arts, and to tbe desire 
of endowing his own country with works analogous to those with which 
Ciampini and several other learned men bad already enriched Italy. 
A great source of emulation resulted to him from tbe immense laboius 
to which tbe learned conservator of tbe Ambrosian Library at Milan; 
Muratori, was then devoting himself. Our illustrious Benedictine, 
profiting by the gracious reception given to him by Innocent XII., 
reaped an abundant barvest among tbe museums, villas, and monuments 
of Italy, and which, after completing it from other points, he published 
in France in tbe fifteen volumes of his Antiquity £xpliqu6e. This pub- 
lication, dating from 1719, preceded by ten years his historical and 
archaeological work on the Monumens de la Monarchic Fran^aise; and 
there is every reason to believe that tbe interest inspired by this 
abundant barvest, and tbe renown attached to tbe name of Montfaucon, 
contributed to decide tbe vocation of M. de Caylus. This noblenran, 
rich in honours and possessions, sought and found a more real source of 
distinction in tbe study of art, and in bis ability to patronize it; quit- 
ting tbe peaceful enjoyments which birth and fortune had prepared for 
him, he devoted himself, soul and estate (corps et biens) to tbe laborious 
occupations of an antiquary." — Du Sommerard, Les Arts au Moyen Age, 
pp. 140, 141. 

To these succeeded M. Seroux d'Agincourt, and to him 
Millin; who, bad not the Revolution interfered with his studies, 
would probably have revived the taste for ancient French art 
among his countrymen. Political events, however,> were, now 
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of the Middle Ages in France. 7 

(1788 — 1792) becoming too strong for the softer influence of ci- 
vilization; the ancient monarchy of France^ the nation itself, was 
trembling with the throes of the volcano on which it stood ; and 
in the great explosion that soon after followed, the very idea and 
name of antiquity were to all appearance totally lost. 

And a melancholy period it was for art of every kind, for 
learning, for religion, for all that was great and good of the 
former state of France; the nobility and the clergy, the natural 
fosterers of the fine arts, had forsaken or been forcibly driven 
from their posts: the hitherto conservative influence of the ec- 
clesiaatical institutions was destroyed and despised; brutality 
and ignorance had come newly into power, and, drunk with 
blood, intoxicated with political elevation, were wreakine venge- 
ance on all that bore the stamp and title of antiquity. We may 
be spared detailing the damage done to the public and private 
monuments of France during this second night of barbarism; 
the history of the excesses of that period against all objects of 
art, and especially against religious edifices, would demand a 
volume to itself; our present concern lies rather with the after^ 
spirit which was thereby engendered in the nation, and its conse* 
quences as they are now developing. 

This however is a division of the history of the revolution to- 
tally untouched in all the narration of that period ; and it will be 
a sombre and ungrateful task whenever the pen shall trace it. 
After all, perhaps, the people were scarcely more to be blamed 
for their ignorance and exasperation than the aristocracy for 
having blindly allowed things to come to such a pitch. But it is 
a picture of the temporary madness of many millions of men that 
ought to have acted as a salutary lesson in the present day to the 
nobility of a neighbouring and once powerful people ; who ener- 
vated by their long possession and abuse of wealth and power, 
have suffered a devastating torrent to desolate one of the most 
interesting countries of Europe, — Spain. The violent dissolu- 
tion of her monasteries, the sacrilegious spoliation of her clergy 
and her churches, with the subsequent sale and dispersion of 
most of her finest works of native art, form, although little 
heeded by us, one of the most gloomy pages of the history of 
our times. 

For a good account of the devastation caused by the French 
revolutionists, details of sufiicient accuracy are wanting: — the 
monumental statistics of France have never been sufficiently 
looked after, and it is only in the present day that the two com- 
mittees, whose reports we have mentioned at the head of this 
article, are endeavouring to ascertain the truth. The main objects 
of the ftiry of the mobs were the monasteries, and in them also 
they found their principal spoils. The havoc committed among 
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such edifices after their dissolution by the law of the day was 
immense : — but the full extent of it can be guessed at only by 
those who have visited the provinces of France with something 
like an antiquarian object. The precious objects of art found 
in the churches^ parochial as well as conventual, were generally 
confiscated ; and the treasures of the monastic residences as well 
as the private property of the members were recklessly seized 
and sold. The walls furnished stones for the houses o( patriotic 
citizens, and the bells were melted down to furnish coin for the 
bankrupt nation.*^ We need only allude to the massacres of 
the ecclesiastics in many of the monasteries; their corporeal 
sufferings and their proscription form part of the political history 
of the times ; we will content ourselves with mentioning one or 
two instances of monumental destruction which the Anglo-Nor- 
man antiquarian, and especially the visiter of Paris, well kno^^ 
how to feel and lament. Whoever has wandered up the banks 
of the lower Seine^ one* of the most picturesque rivers of 
France, will recollect hearing of, if he did not visit, the lonely 
cloisters of St. Wandrille and the gaunt skeleton of the Abbey 
of Jumi^ges, about halfway between Rouen and Havre. Two 
of the best works^ the former of the thirteenth and the latter 
of the eleventh century, have here almost entirely perished ; 
and the older inhabitants of the neighbourhood can still give a 
melancholy recital of the expulsion of the monks, and of the 
ships that came up the river to carry away cargoes of materials. 
Jumi^es could not be constructed again ; parts of St. Wandrille 
might; — but from that period two centres of art were obliterated 
from that part of Normandy, and until within a very few years 
nothing more elevated in architecture than a cotton factory has 
been thought of all the way from the sea to the capital.f In 

• The present copper currency of France, which in the greater part dales from the 
Revolution, is composed almost entirely of the bells of churches and conreots, and 
may be distinguished by its yellowish white appearance. We may add that few eccle- 
siastical buildings in France have, since that time, had more than one or two bells sus- 
pended in their towers : and only a few weeks ago it was considered in Paris as a signal 
triumph on the part of the Cor6 of St. Roch, that be obtained leave to have a ring of 
four bells in tlie steeple. The Archbishop of Paris went to the church with great 
ceremony to consecrate and baptize the bells, in the presence of the Queen ; while 
the Duke of Berwick and Alba, with the Countess Lobau, stood godfather and 
godmother on the occasion. Insignificant as the circumstance may appear, it was 
nevertheless, pro tanto, a victory over the remaina of revolutionary barbarism. 

t Vast Quantities of the more moveable debris of Jumieges found their way to Eng- 
land, purchased by amateurs, many of whom are doubtless now alive, and may re- 
collect the source whence their mansions have been enriched. — It may be worth 
while to mention the subsequent fate of these two abbeys ;— St. Wandrille has fullen 
into the bands of an honest fustiun and fancy stuff weaver, who while he has had the 
greatest part of the abbey church pulled down and sold for materials, has preserved 
the cloister intact, and admits strangers with considerable facility to visit the remains. 
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Paris, as may be readily conceived, the wantonness of destruction 
was in its glory ; and the great abbeys of St. Victor, St. Ger- 
main des Pris, St. Martin des Champs, and we may add of St. 
Denis, felt the full weight of the tyranny of the people. Of the 
first named of these buildings nothing whatever remains but a 
fountain in a turret, although it covered more than twenty acres of 
ground ; — it has been replaced by the cellars and storehouses of 
the Halle aux Vins. Of the others better use was made, for some 
of their buildings and extensive relics still exist. St. Denis, in- 
deed, has reverted to something like its original destination ; — 
but, as a general measure, the destruction of the monasteries and 
colleges (for one followed the other) completely changed the 
face of the city. One curious effect of this sweeping measure 
will be appreciated by the architectural antiquarian ; nearly all 
the principal buildings of the fourteenth century, Notre Dame 
being the chief exception, have disappeared from the French 
capital ; and the student of its monuments comes upon a sudden, 
and what would otherwise be an unaccountable blank in the 
monumental series, whenever he looks for edifices of that epoch. 

To terminate our sketch of the destructive influence of the 
Revolution on the medi-seval riches of the capital we will advert 
to the cases of the monasteries of the Celestins, at the eastern 
end of the city, and the Petits Augustins, opposite the Louvre, 
on the southern bank of the Seine. The former was particularly 
rich in tombs and chapels filled with royal and noble monuments: 
— the latter had not much that was attractive beyond its locality. 
We believe it was the danger to which the riches in the church 
of the Celestins was exposed, that first led M. Alexandre Lenoir 
to the idea of saving something out of the general wreck, and 
forming a national museum, as the only means of rescuing the 
records of ancient French art from total and irremediable de- 
struction. It is true that something was, at this time, doing 
even in the National Convention for the protection of national 
monuments ; for a short account of which we are obliged to M. 
du Sommerard.* 

" A decree of 12th Aug. 1792, issued upon the motion of Thuriot 

Junii«ges belongs to a recular ruin-fancier ; who, it is tniei preserres efery stone of 
it iDost religiously, but tries to help fattier Time a little hy making the remaint look pic^ 
turnjue, and has so beplanted and bedecked the place that the antiquary, while sadly 
puzzled, cannot but be amused. 

* *' It was about tbb period (1793) that the Prussian Baron Anacharsis Ciootz, 
the orotiir of the human race, expressed himself in the following terms, in the Legisla- 
lire Assembly, while thanking that body for the honour of benig admitted a French 
citizen ;<— ' GallaphiU de tous left tempsi mon coeur est fran9ais, mon ftme est tans 
eulotte,'" 
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and Lacroix, ordered the conversion into cannons of the statues of the 
kings, and the bronzes of the national monuments. Ten days after- 
wards a conversation took place in the Convention regarding the de- 
struetion of our finest monuments, the Porte St. Denis, Versailles, &c. 
and it was to the honoui^ of Dussaulx, one of the representatives, that 
he took upon himself the courageous mission of defending the chef- 
d'ceuvres that were menaced. * Lret it be ploughed up,' exclaimed a 
member, speaking of the park of Versailles. ' Be it so,' replied Dus- 
saulx, ' but what is to be done with the statues of the philosophers } the 
Platos^ the Senecas, &c. that are in it, — we must surely preserve these 
antiques, even though they are aristocrats : we roust keep tliem as a 
simmacrt (Thorreur,' These conclusive arguments prevailed against all 
objections and led to the adoption of Cambon's motion to collect the 
moveable monuments of France, and to place them in a museum. 
Camus and Gregoire deserve, however, to be associated in the credit due 
to Dussaulx 3 for on the 18th October the first of these deputies pre- 
sented the report, upon which the Convention afterwards instituted a 
temporary commission of thirty-three members ; and it was to this 
commission, the functions of which were entirely gratuitous, that we 
owe the foundation of a national museum and the formation of the col- 
lection of the Petits Augustins." — Notices sur V Hotel de Clunt/, p. 263. 

This collection was made by the indefatigable energy and skill 
of M. Alexander Lenoir^ who, appointed conservator of it, united 
in the stalls of the monastery alluded to, all the ** moveable 
monuments'' that could in any way be collected from all parts 
of France, arranged them chronologically, and then described 
them in the masterly work that bears his name. If we reflect 
upon the peculiar circumstances of the times, when not another 
architect or artist in France besides himself dared to stand up 
in behalf of the monuments of the middle ages, and when we 
consider that the idea of such a collection was then perfectly 
new, we are led to form a high estimate of that gentleman's 
real patriotism and discernment. This museum continued in a 
most flourishing condition till the restoration; and acted most 
beneficially as a school where young artists might study, and 
where the public generally might learn to lament the excesses of 
which their contemporaries or their parents had been guilty. 
Napoleon, with the usual tact of a great mind, warmly patronized 
and protected it; and the school of modem French architects 
and archaeologists may be dated from its establishment. Thus, 
Phoenix-like, national art was doomed to rise from the conflagra- 
tion of the Revolution ; but by a still more strange and unforeseen 
casualty it ran a narrow chance of total shipwreck from the 
ignorance of those most interested in its preservation. On the 
return of the former line of kings and the ancient aristocracy of 
the country, it was very natural that they should lament to find 
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their chateaux, their churches, and their femily burial places 
stripped of their sculptured honours ; and that they should re* 
claim them. But the altered circumstances of the age required 
to be taken into account, and still more the altered magnitude of 
their ovin fortunes ; in an evil hour the king was prevailed upon, 
while decreeing the restoration of monuments to their possessors, 
to order the dissolution of the Museum of the Petits Augustins. 
His maiestj's advisers overlooked the services of M. Lenoir 
daring the days of Vandalism, and with the strange carelessness 
always characteristic of the counsels of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, no efficient measures, or rather no measures at all, 
were taken to see that the restitution of these monuments was 
made to the parties who had a legal right to them. The per' 
soiinel of the museum had been unceremoniously cashiered ; the 
crown claimed and took away what had come from the abbey of 
St. Denis; some dozen or two of noble families also bore oflF 
their ancestral effigies, which they afterwards placed, — not in their 
parochial churches,— not in their chapels, — not in their houses, — 
but in their bams, or their gardens (as termini !) — or, still worse, 
in a great many instances sold them to dealers in curiosities ; — 
while every body who had a fancy walked into the museum and 
carried off whatever he chose, until at length some even came 
with carts and shovelled into them the antiquarian rubbish ! The 
court probably remained ignorant of the affair, the public were in- 
different or interested on the wrong side, the aristocracy had lost 
their family pride ; and the museum was dispersed for ever. This 
took place in 1820!* 

* The case of M. Alexandre Lenoir has heen one of roost unmerited hardship, and 
which the lorer of art will duly appreciate ; as it shows how the disinterested bene* 
factor of hia country is too often rewarded. To witneu the dispersion of this museum, 
the fruit of thirty years* labour, the pride of his life, and to lose the honourable pMOsitiun 
in which it placed hiro amongst the intellectual portion of his countrymen, yras in itself 
a visitation sufficiently sefere. He had, however, strength of mind to bear up under 
it, aa he had done in worse times ; and in his retirement ho formed, during another 
ten years, a choice and valuable private museum of objects of antique art, us well as of 
works of the middle ages. The private gallery of M. Lenoir was in 1855 one of the 
tbmgs best worth seeing in tliis way in Paris. When the restoration of the Abbey 
Church of St. Denis was decreed by the legislature (since 1830), it was a judicious 
and well-merited compliment to Ihe aged antiquarian to make him inspector of this 
important affair. Last year, however, the Chamber of Deputies, in one of those 
penny-wise fits that periodically come upon elective assemblies, chose all of a sudden 
to reduce their grants for public works ; — not reflecting that the embellishment of the 
capital and the impulse given to public constructions of all kinds throughout the 
country, is about the only ostensible good effected by the Revolution of July \ — the 
allowance fur St. Denis therefore was cut down to a minimum. This to the public was 
of little natter, but it carried with it the suppression of M. Lenoir's post as inspector, 
and at the beginning of the present year that gentleman was forced to sell his second 
museum piecemeal, — not a single individual in France having the generosity to come 
forward to say a word to the l^islatare or the king in his behalf, — much less to pre* 
serve so rich a collection undispersed. The proprietor has submitted to all this with a 
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The fact is that, partly from the influence of causes noticed by 
us already as acting during the reigns of Louis XIV. and his two 
successors, but more particularly from the all-absorbing efl*ects of 
the Revolution and the era of Napoleon, the French public mind 
was turned diametrically away from any thing like a knowledge or 
appreciation of the works of the middle ages. Our countrymen, 
whose attention had been kept alive on the subject by the Anti- 
quarian Society of Liondon and by English architects, can well 
recollect on first visiting France after the fall of the Empire how 
universally they found the antiquities of the country neglected, 
and how cheaply they could buy the finest specimens of art, whe- 
ther in painted glass, fretted stall work, or richly illuminated mis- 
sals. The very words '* Le Moyen Age" were not invented at 
the time ; — and therefore whatever has been done to bring again 
into honour the arts and the architecture of that period in France, 
has been effected since the general peace. 

During the period of the Restoration several important works 
were undertaken, conservative of a few of the chief monuments 
of the country : and the Roman remains in the south of France 
obtained the attention to which they were entitled. The Palais 
des Thermes of Paris was rescued from the danger of immediate 
destruction; the church of St. Germain des Pris was recon- 
structed ; the abbey of St. Denis was repaired ; and the cathe- 
drals throughout France underwent considerable repairs. But 
the architects to whom these works were intrusted had not sufli- 
ciently studied the monuments of the middle ages to understand 
much about the pointed styles : they knew nothing of what had 
been done in England in this way ; and the government, though 
decidedly well disposed to the arts, was too much fettered by its 
needy adherents and by the last remaining oscillations of the 
Revolution, to allow of its taking so active a part as it ought to 
have done in the monumental decoration of the country. It is 
true that the Soci6t6 Royale des Antiquaires de France was en- 
couraged, and that it had already been of some use ; but while 
its members were actively engaged in various antiquarian pursuits, 
its weight as a body, connected with the arts, was not very great, 
and in fact little or nothing was efl^ected towards forming a na- 
tional school of archaeology : public taste had not as yet set in 
that direction. The merit of rescuing the arts of the middle 
ages from oblivion, and vindicating the skill and taste of the 



courage bevond praise ; knowing that bis name is indissolobly connected wiili the 
history of French art» and that his son, one of the professors of Christian archasoiogj, 
and a highly dtstingoished architect, is likely to maintain it undiminished in honour 
amongst the rising and more solid school of French antiquarians. 
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architects of those periods belongs in great part to M. Lenoir in 
the first place, and then to Messrs. de Cauniont^ Du Sominerard, 
Lauglois of Rouen, Taylor, Merim^e, and other antiquarians of 
the same school. The course of lectures on monumental anti- 
quities delivered by M, de Caumont at Caen produced not only 
a good effect on his hearers, but had their echo throughout the 
country. The Voyages Pittoresques of Baron Taylor and M. 
Charles Nodier had the further merit of rendering a taste for 
antiquity popular ; and the labours of the Society of Norman 
Antiquaries, to which we may perhaps add those of our own 
antiquarians and architects in Normandy, Messrs. Turner and 
Cotmau, Pugin, &c., became known, and excited attention in 
France. In the mean time, however, a gentleman who, amidst 
the busy occupation of a lawyer's life, had found time to devote 
himself to profound study of the arts, and who from early youth 
had appreciated the taste of the middle ages, was tranquilly form- 
ing in the capital a vast collection that might have served as an 
admirable supplementary museum to that of the Petits Augustins. 
M. du Sommerard had devoted his leisure time and a considerable 
part of his fortune to the purchase of all the objects of art of the 
middle ages which he could any where meet with, and finding 
himself a tenant of one of the most perfect mansions of the ]5tb 
and l6th centuries now extant, was led to the idea, which he has 
since carried into effect, of first making his immense collection 
complete, and then of publishing a full account of his observa- 
tions and inferences for the benefit of the antiquarian world. 
Similar collections, but upon a much smaller scale, were formed 
by other inditiduals of taste and fortune at the same time; the 
spark of emulation perhaps communicating from one to the other, 
and tending to the formation of what we may now call the Modem 
Archaeological School of France. The architects, on the other 
hand — the professional architects — had a much more difficult 
task to perform ; such, that is to say, as wished to see the pointed 
styles receive the same share of public favour in France as 
they had long enjoyed in England. There was no taste, and 
therefore there was no demand, for pointed architecture in all the 
land. No new churches were to be built; or else those that 
were erected were like the Madeleine and Notre Dame de 
Lorette of Paris, strictly copied from Greek or Roman models : 
no nobleman in France had the means or the inclination to erect 
a chateau in the style of the 14th or 15th centuries : the French 
crown had no palace like Windsor ; it had hardly any thing older 
than Fontainebleau or St. Germain:— Chambord, Chenonceaux, 
Blois, Amboise, were hardly known to the lords of taste, the 
frivolous Parisians ; and scarcely a day elapsed but some sapient 
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municipal council, as at Rouen^ or in the capital, ordered the 
demolition of an ancient structure. Every thing tended to dis- 
courage architects from studying the pointed styles up to 1830; 
and therefore we ought not to be surprised if we do not find 
among the professed architects of the day more than ten or a 
dozen who have made any researches or studies on the subject, 
or who would be able to erect any large pointed building. These 
too are exclusively to be found among the younger men : but the 
latter have this in their favour, that their studies have been most 
extensive and profound, that their knowledge is great, and that 
they have already given proofs, as we shall presently show, of 
their ability to found and lead a real and a lasting school. 

The most striking benefit resulting to France from her last 
revolution is doubtless the impulse given to her commerce and 
manufactures, as also to her arts, by the order of things esta- 
blished since 1850. The extraordinary increase of her internal 
and external trade, during the last seven years, is however scarcely 
more remarkable than the activity she has displayed in resusci* 
tating and cultivating the fine arts of every kind. The govern- 
ment has doubtless exercised a master-stroke of policy in thus 
procuring occupation for a large portion of the population, 
especially in tlie metropolis ; and has known how to dazzle the 
eyes of the nation by the 6clat it has thus thrown around much 
that has been obnoxious in its other acts. King Louis Philippe, 
like the Podesta of an Italian republic in the middle ages, called 
to the head of the state by the voice of the legislature if not of 
the people, and ruling a restless nation with an iron rod, has had, 
like the Medicis or the Viscontis of Florence and Milan, the 
discernment to patronize the fine arts on the most extensive scale. 
Part too of his system of government has been to obliterate the 
traces of the great revolution, — for doing which he deserves all 
credit, — and hence to encourage as much as possible the preser- 
vation or restoration of the national monuments that had suffered 
by that event. The public works executed or terminated in the 
capital since his accession to the throne are well known ; and in 
canalization, road-improvements, and the formation of ports, 
equally great things have been done in other parts of the country. 
But there has been at work a secret influence, decidedly urged on 
by, if not originating with, the king, by which the municipal 
councils and other corporate bodies throughout France have been 
induced to turn their attention to the works of art and the monu- 
ments of the middle ages. A kind of fashion has arisen upon 
this point at the same time, and the general result has been a 
strong reaction over all the country in favour of any thing that 
can be brought under the denomination of the Moyen Age. 
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Thus the councils-general of departments and the municipal 
councils of towns are vying with each other in the restoration, — 
unfortunately too sometimes in the beautifying, — of all the cathe- 
drals and principal churches of the country. Local antiquarian 
societies are forming in various departments ; and people now 
set out upon antiquarian as well as picturesque tours, whereas in 
the brilliant time of Napoleon the picturesque and the antique 
were the last things that entered the imagination of a Frenchman : 
ID fact — ^' Lie Moyen Age est la mode, et la mode en France fait 
la loi." 

We ought not to omit noticing the influence of two eminent 
living writers in producing this reaction ; namely, Chateaubriand 
and Victor Hugo. The former, by the general tone and subject 
of his writings, and especially by bis admirable Genie du Chris- 
tianisme, softened and civilized the public mind, and led men to 
a due appreciation of the mtrinsic worth of religious monuments. 
The influence of this estimable writer has been highly beneficial 
to his country. Victor Hugo, on the other hand, by the fire and 
energy of his descriptions, and particularly by his Notre Dame, 
worked up the reading public to such a pitch of enthusiasm for 
the middle ages, that the question was at once decided ; and the 
partisans of the Genre Classique have been looked on as imbeciles 
ever since. The effect of that extraordinary tale has not been 
understood in England ; and as the force of its descriptions ap- 
plied principally to the ancient state of Paris and the remains of 
the middle ages occupying the centre of that capital, remains 
about as much known to English visiters as the pyramids of 
Mexico, the value of the book was not felt. To a Parisian, 
however, it was the romantic history of his own capital, — that 
capital which is to him all the world ; and as no unlucky pro- 
vincial dares dispute the taste of a Parisian, but is bound to read 
and believe whatever the literary world of Paris chooses to pub- 
lish, the success of the book was complete throughout the whole 
of France. In fact there is hardly a dissentient voice among the 
authors of the day concerning the locally descriptive part of the 
tale : the historian Michelet has called Victor Hugo ** the mighty 
master who has made Notre Dame his own ;" and M. Didron 
in his Cours d'Arch6ologie Chr^tienne, while alluding to the 
influence of the two authors in question, says : " In promoting 
a love for the study of the arts and monuments of the middle ages, 
M. de Chateaubriand laid the first stone of the pier, but Victor 
Hugo has completed the bridge over which the whole nation is 
now in full march." 

For some years past the attention of the artistical world has 
been turned in Paris to subjects of the middle ages : everybody 
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had become thoroughly tired with the old academic style, the 
Heroic, the Greeks and Romans of David and his school : a 
want was felt of something original, of something not yet handled ; 
and the middle ages were seized on. The history, the man- 
ners, customs, and dresses of those periods, have been reproduced 
in most of the ateliers and on the stage of that capital : and re- 
produced, we must say, with a fidelity, and, at the same time, 
with a spirit rivalled no where but in Germany. The young 
artists,and from them the republicans, partially adopted the costume 
of the 15th century, and the long hair, the square beards, and 
many other particularities of the outward man, which everybody 
who has been to Paris since 1830 cannot fail to have observed in 
the galleries of the Liouvre and elsewhere, have all had their 
origin in this source. It is ridiculous, no doubt; but such is the 
fact : and it has had its influence with the common people. The 
rage, however, for the Moyen Age has equally taken possession 
of the upper classes of society : the drawing-room and boudoir 
of many a great mansion in the Faubourg St. Germain are filled 
with relics of by-gone art : everybody is forming something like 
an antiquarian collection : the nobility are at length furbishing 
up their feudal chateaux : round the capital, — a thing positively 
unthought of ten years ago, — Gothic villas are fast rising, and at 
length even shops and caf(6s are built in the pointed style. The 
Caf6 Musard in the Rue Neuve Vivienne is not only the most 
beautiful thing of its kind in Paris, but is intrinsically a very 
chaste and admirable work of art. The part which M. du 
Sommerard and his museum have had in this revolution of art is 
by no means inconsiderable, as to him reference has generally been 
made for authority on points of decoration and furniture. It is 
well known that for some years, with the greatest liberality and 
urbanity, he has admitted the public, upon application, to view 
his interesting mansion : this good example he still sets, and at 
the present time, on his days of reception, upwards of twelve 
hundred strangers come to visit his collection. 

We have gone into these details, trifling as they may appear 
to some, because they give an intimate view of the social tastes 
of a great people ; and as such they are not without their value ; 
— the most precious and sometimes the most interesting accounts 
that we now read of former epochs, are those which unfold to us 
the social rather than the political history of nations. It may be 
asked, whether this now prevailing taste will last ? — we answer, 
certainly not, beyond a limited period : but the subject having 
once been fairly put before the public, and certain great springs 
once set in action, enough will have been done, and a sufficient 
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number of important works been executed for the knowledge of 
the state of art in the middle ages to become definite and posi- 
tive : the thing will become historicalljr true ; and France will be 
as well informed upon that branch of her national antiquities, as 
the importance of the subject demands. 

Upon all branches of antiquity that may be said to have be- 
come really dead^ our knowledge appears likely to increase rather 
than the contrary : witness the light recently thrown upon Egyp- 
tian antiquities, and in which the decyphering of the hieroglyphic 
alphabet is opening a new and illimitable field ; the researches 
into the early history of the Italian populations, and the new 
aspect in which we have been taught to view it by Niehbuhr; — 
or, what comes near to our subject, the interesting facts relating 
to the early histories of England and France, elicited by the pub- 
lication of memoirs, and documents of all kinds, the existence 
of which was hardly suspected, and for which we are indebted to 
Palgrave, Thierry, Raynouard, Guizot, Michelet, F. Michel, and 
others. In the same way the distinctive laws of the various styles 
of pointed architecture were totally unknown even in England a 
very few years ago, and it is only recently that by the labours of 
Rickman, Pugin, Britton, Whewell, Willis, and others who have 
turned their attention to the subject, bringing science, as well as 
taste, to bear upon the question, and assisted by the splendid and 
elaborate illustrations of Neale,8cc. that we are at present in pos- 
session of the leading analogies of the styles of the middle ages. 
Upon the objects of medi-aeval art, not strictly referable to 
architecture, we are still greatly in the dark: but there is no 
doubt, that the ideas and rules of the artists and architects of 
the periods in question may be traced, and codified, and possibly 
carried out in a similar spirit to the forming of new combinations, 
if the subject be properly inquired into. Since we have the tradi- 
tions of our ancestors in much greater abundance than those of 
the brilliant ages of Greek and Roman art, there is every reason to 
infer that we may, if we please, discover the laws by which they 
produced those marvels that delight and surprise us, with cer- 
tainly as much ease as we could reconstruct the Parthenon of 
Athens, or, if our means allowed us, the Colosseum of Rome. 
Ideas such' as these seem to have taken firm hold of the French 
administration, as well as of the principal artists and savants of 
the present day : and the result has fortunately been a systematic 
inquiry set on foot into all branches of the antiquities of the 
middle ages, from which the most important effects may be an- 
ticipated. 

The great work of Baron Taylor and M. Charles Nodier, — 
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a work not unknown in England,* — and the title of which is with 
others prefixed to this article^ had, as already remarked, the merit 
at the time of its first appearance of popularizing the taste for 
medi-aeval antiquity : it was prepared, and each succeeding num- 
ber maintains the character of its predecessors, with the greatest 
taste and care; — but while it gives a general introduction to 
nearly all the antiquities of the country, it does not possess that 
severe technical character which would render it a work of pro- 
fessional reference to the architect or the antiquarian; and there- 
fore, although it is certainly the finest work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in Europe, something beyond this has been required for 
the New Archaeological School of France. The monuments of 
that country are subjected to diflferent administrations for their 
repairs, maintenance, Sec. The cathedrals and churches come 
directly or indirectly under the control of the minister of justice 
and public worship, and are repaired at the expense of the muni- 
cipal councils, or the parishes, aided in some cases by grants from 
the legislature, and very frequently by the gifts of royal or private 
benefactors. Secular monuments of all kinds, or nearly so, are 
under the jurisdiction of the minister of the interior, and an an- 
nual sum is voted by the chambers for their repairs and main- 
tenance. Several valuable edifices however, an account of the 
uses to which they have been applied, depend upon the minister 
of war ; such is the Chateau of V incennes, near Paris : and hence 
it has been impossible to apply to them any single system of 
superintendence, or even to obtain anything like a statistical 
return of their actual condition. The attention of government 
had for some time been very forcibly called to this state of things ; 
and the measures adopted in consequence have led to the forma- 
tion of two commissions, whose reports speak for themselves. 

^' Coant Montalivet, minister of the interior, wishing to give to the 
works requisite for the reparation of our ancient edifices, the direction 
demanded on behalf of the fine arts and the study of archaeology, insti- 
tuted, by a decree of 29th September 1837» a commission, specially 
charged to collect the documents connected with our historical monu- 
ments, and to deliver its opinion upon all affairs touching their main- 
tenance and preservation. Its duty consisted principally in designating 
to the minister, among the numerous demands for assistance which are 
yearly addressed to him, those of the highest interest ; because the in- 
sufficiency of the annual credit allotted by the legislature for the historical 

* It a curious circumstance that great works of this kind, the price of which is 
necessarily large, meet with hut few purchasers in England, though, to use a trade 
term, Uiey are adinirablj^ suited by their subjects and execution for the market; 
whereas in France, where the wealth of the upper classes is much inferior to that of 
similar ranks in England, important and expensive books are readily disposed of. 
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moniimeiits of the country^ imposes the necessity of making a selection^ 
and unfortUDrntely too strict a one, among these demands. The commis- 
sion was composed of M. Vatoat, administrator of public buildings, and 
deputy, as president ; Count de Montesquiou, deputy ; M. A. Leprev6ty 
deputy J Nl. Vitet, deputy ; Baron Taylor j M . Caristie, architect ; M. 
Duban, architect 3 and M. Merimee, inspector-general of historical 
monnments, as secretary. The demands of assistance received by the 
minister of the interior, as well as the propositions made by the inspector- 
general of historical monuments after his tours of inspection, would of 
themselves have furnished materials for very extensive labours : the 
minister, however, was desirous that the researches of the commission 
should extend over the whole of France, and should give a general 
idea of the wants which he would be called upon in virtue of his minis- 
terial department to satisfy. In consequence of this, the prefects of de- 
partments were invited to make known the monuments which stood in 
need of the assistance of government, by a circular letter. 

" Thanks to the minister's correspondents and the numerous learned 
societies which, within a few years, have been multiplied in our pro- 
vinces, there are few departments upon which the central administration 
of the interior has not received detailed reports, and these have been 
sometimes very remarkable for the enlightened spirit of critical examina- 
tion which they have evinced. A great many lacuna still existed, but 
most fortunately the special studies of some, and the travels of other 
members of the commission, added to the reports of the inspector- general, 
have been able in a great many cases to supply the deficiency of our pre- 
vious information." 

The report then gives the return made by the prefects to the 
ministerial circular^ with a list of all the most remarkable build- 
ings of France, not including the cathedrals ; — a document which 
may in future times serve as the monumental Doomsday Book of 
France. It is of considerable lengthy as may be readily imagined; 
and we would strongly recommend our antiquarian friends who 
may be thinking of any excursion in France^ to consult this 
valuable record in the Monitear of May 29th, 1838. The report 
goes on to observe that the number of monuments mentioned in 
this list may be expected to increase with the extent of future 
researches, and adds, — 

" The credit of 200,000 francs, allowed by the Chambers for 1838, if 
divided among all these monuments, would only give for each edifice a 
sum absolutely insignificant ; and it was therefore necessary to make a 
second selection for the division of this subsidy. For this operation two 
systems presented themselves ; — either to concentrate the resources of 
the commission on a few monuments of the first order, and to attempt 
their complete restoration, or else to divide them among the greatest 
possible number of edifices, in such a manner that the amount of assist- 
ance allotted in each case may not be out of proportion to their actual 
wants. It was the latter of these plans that the committee determined 
on adopting." 
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Out of fifty-six departments^ therefore* the commissioners state 
in their report that they have selected ninety-five monuments of 
all epochs as more particularly demanding the assistance of the 
admmistration ; and for the great Roman monuments of Aries 
and Orange* they recommend that application should be made 
for a special grant to the Chambers, ** it being proved by experi- 
ence that it is almost always useless, and often very burthensonie, 
for government to proceed slowly, and by petty allocations of 
money, in the purchase of the sites of ancient monuments, or in 
the making of only partial researches." After designating the 
Roman remains just alluded to, the Romanesque (Romane) church 
of Vezelay in the Yonne, and the Decorated church of St. Ouen 
at Rouen, as types of the three brilliant epochs of French archi- 
tecture, and as such deserving of especial care on the part of the 
legislature, the commissioners observe, that '' to preserve master- 
pieces such as these is a duty which we owe to ourselves, and an 
mheritance for which we are accountable to posterity." The 
report is terminated by a list of nineteen churches which deserve 
to be completely restored, and by the following remarks : — 

** It cannot be a doubt with any one that prompt succour is infinitely 
less onerous to the state than the restoration of a building commanded 
by imperious necessity ; that the grants of money consecrated to the 
keeping up of our national monuments ought to be proportioned to their 
importance and their state ; and that great works, undertaken simul- 
taneously throughout the whole of France, should cause to disappear 
from our edifices those melancholy traces which were imprinted on tbem 
in times of Vandalism. At a period when the works of the middle ages 
are understood and admired, when in all directions persons are occupied 
in studying and describing our magni6cent monuments, when so many 
voices are raised to lament their degradation, there is every reason to 
hope that the country, better informed with regard to the importance of 
its riches of art, will not allow the glorious deposit transmitted to it by 
former ages to perish." 

We have been the more particular in detailing the recommen- 
dations of this commission, not only because they are exceed- 
ingly good in themselves and applicable to other countries besides 
France, but also because they indicate the wholesome feeling on 
this subject that animates the administrative department of the 
government, and corroborate at the same time what we have 
already described as the state of public feeling in that kingdom. 

Under the jurisdiction of the minister of the interior in France 
is the administrative division of the Fine Arts; some of the duties 
of which are the searching after antiquities and the preservation 
of national monuments, &c. He has also under his authority the 
Direction des Batiments et Monuments publics, together with 
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tlie Conseil des Batiments civils. This latter council takes cog- 
nizance of all repairs done to every public or civil building 
throoghout France, under whatever administration they may fall, 
and therefore its power is very considerable : it was immediately 
under the control of this council that the commission above men- 
tioned was formed. The minister of public instruction has under 
his administration a Division des Sciences et des Lettres, con- 
nected with which are two committees formed under its superin- 
tendence, the Comit6 de FHistoire politique et sociale and the 
Comit6 de THistoire, de la Litt^rature, de la Philosophic, des 
Sciences, et des Arts. In December, 1837, from what immedi- 
ate cause we are not quite aware, the minister of public instruc- 
tion organized a third committee, the Comit6 historique des Arts 
et Monuments, the members of which are nearly the same as 
those of the one last named,* and the object of which is to watch 
over and inspect the works of art, as well as the monuments 
which may be classed among the antiquities of the country. We 
do not ourselves see why this committee and the commission of a 
similar nature, depending upon the department of the interior, 
should not be joined together ; and we believe that there is rea- 
son to expect they will ultimately be so, if indeed the whole 
subject of Monuments and the Fine Arts be not made a special 
and distinct ministerial department. In the mean time, however, 
they may be looked upon, the one as the legal agent, and the 
other as the stimulating power, that are to carry into effect the 
monumental and archaeological works of the nation ; — the legal 
and prescriptive authority of the commission of the minister of 
the interior being very great, and its pecuniary means of a certain 
importance; that of the minister of public instruction, on the 
contrary, having more of a moral than a material influence, and 
the money placed at its disposition being only 25,000 fr. for the 
year. A slight spirit of rivalry also exists between the two 
bodies : but, while we may expect that this will ultimately cease, 
the attention of the country is thoroughly awakened by their 
proceedings; and the active surveillance which they are exercising 
cannot but be productive of the most desirable results.f This 

* Tlie list of members includes Messrs. Cousin, Victor Hugo, Leprev6t, Lenormant, 
A. de Bastard, Vitet, Merim6e, Taylor, Du Soraro^rard, Albert Lenoir, and scferal 
others* witli M . de Gasparia for president and M. Didrou for secretary. 

t An amusing instance of the administrative jealousy of the two commissions, or 
rather of the president of the one against some of the members and the secretary of 
the other, (it should be remembered that moat of the members of the elder commissioti 
are also members of the younger,) has recently occurred. The Place Royale in Paris 
is surrounded by a respectable and antiquated set of iron railings of the time of 
Louis XIII., the oldest monument now existing of the iron work of those days. 
Having, as might very naturally be expected, fallen out of repair, the municipal coundl 
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second committee has also drawn up a most elaborate report, 
published in the Moniteur of August 3, 1838, and addressed to 
the minister of public instruction by the president; this docu- 
ment| like the one quoted above, being generally understood in 
Paris to be the works of the secretaries of the respective com- 
mittees, Messrs. M£rim6e and Didron. A brief summary of it 
will serve to acquaint our readers with what is actually doing or 
projected by the government in the way of archaeology : — 

'< The committee, after remiodiog the minister that they have met 
eighteen times between January 21 st and Jane I3th^ state that they 
have divided themselves into several sub-committees ; and that one of 
the first things to which they turned their attention was deciding upon 
the qualifications of persons to be admitted as corresponding members, 
and next, the appointing of certain persons chosen for that purpose. 
One of the main qaalifications they looked to was the possession of a 
certain degree of skill in drawing ; and while they selected seventy cor- 
responding members in the various departments of France from among 
the directors of provincial museums, antiquarians and architects, they 
were especially cautious of admitting persons of the latter professional 
class to this honour, for fear of undue advantage being taken of the cir- 
cumstance, and of certain architectural enormities being perpetrated 
under the apparent sanction of the committee. They also took care to 
admit several of the clergy into their body, being aware that when they 
had corresponding members from that class there would not be so much 
danger of monuments being wkitervashed, or disfigured,' nor of ignorant 
persons disposing of reliquaries, statues, screen-work, and valuable 
painted windows, at a low price. They mention in particular the Abbe 
Foumier, Rector of St. Nicholas at Nantes, who is on the eve of erecting 
an entire church in the style of the thirteenth century, and at a cost of 
two millions of francs, 80,000/., as being a most valuable accession to 
the committee. This is the ^rst example of a new pointed church 
erected in France for several centuries. Although persons resident in 
Paris are excluded from becoming corresponding members, exceptions 
have been made in favour of some of the parochial clergy ; and in the 
next session of the committee arrangements are to be formed for the 



of Paris — a most energetic body when bricks and mortar are concerned, but possessing 
about the same degree of taste as the council of aldermen of London have the credit of 
being endowed with— ordered it to be destro3'ed» and replaced by a spick and span 
new iron palisade, made of the best patent fer creux et lamini, of a neat modem 
design, painted of a charming bronze colour, but totally out of nil keeping with the 
architecture of the surrounding houses; and costing a considerable sum of money. 
The Comit6 historlque des Arts et Monumens raised an outcry against the Vandalism 
of the act ; and recommended that the old railing should be repaired, and the new 
one, which had been contracted for and ordered with breathless baste, applied to pro- 
tecting the catliedral church of Notre Dame from the defilements to which it lias long 
been exposed. A little paper skirmish ensued thereupon; and, if we are rightly 
informed, M. Vatout, president of tlie other commission, feeling his authority infringed 
upon, wrote to the municipal council, ordering them to proceed with the demolition of 
the old rails irutanter. It reminds us of Boileau*s Lutrin» 
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adjunction of foreign members. Their correspondence they state to 
have been carried on with the greatest activity ; the love of the monu- 
ments of the middle ages having become^ as they express it, not merely 
a want but a rage, {non seulement un besoin mais ime mode,) and in con- 
sequence of this the subject of national art being studied and watched in 
every direction. The commissioners therefore point out to the minister 
the propriety of bestowing certain honorary compensations upon the 
corresponding members, either by presenting them with certain works 
connected with the subjects of their pursuits, or in some cases by 
petitioning the king to confer the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
The * Manuel de Paleographie/ published under the immediate direc- 
tion of the committee, has been circulated in this manner. The com- 
miationers then proceed to give an account of their own arch»ological 
labours, which they preface by observing that the special mission which 
they have received is thoroughly to examine the whole of monumental 
France, to catalogue, to describe, and to draw all the objects of art dis- 
seminated over the surface of the country, and in fact to make a kind of 
archslogical survey sufficiently succinct to allow of monuments oi all 
ages and kinds being mentioned in it, and at the same time extensive 
enough for each object of art to obtain in it a place proportioned to its 
intrinsic or historical value. Two orders of labours, they go on to 
remark, have been therefore presented to the committee : first, the sta- 
tistical accounts of all the monuments of France without exception : and 
next, the separate descriptions (les monographies) of important monu- 
ments which could not be sufficiently developed in the statistical accounts* 
It was impossible for the committee to execute all the statistical accounts 
required, which would amount to eighty-six in number, if they pro- 
ceeded by departments, or to 350 if by arrondissements ; nor could they 
undertake to make out all the separate descriptions of monuments, which 
would probably amount to 300, that being nearly the number of importaitt 
monuments in France ; time and money would alike be wanting for such 
immense operations. They have therefore determined on making out 
statistical and monographical models, to which all other accounts of a 
similar nature may hereafter be made conformable. With regard to the 
statistical accounts, they may either comprehend all the monuments of 
an arrondissement, or else all those of a great city: and therefore 
they have ordered the arrondissement of Rheims, as being one of the 
richest in monuments, to be selected as the subject of a model statistical 
account ^ the execution of which has been confided to M. H. Durand, 
architect, of Rheims, for the architectural drawings ; to M. C. Paris, 
public librarian of the same town, for the historical account of the 
edifices ; and M. Didron, secretary of the committee, for the description 
of all the monuments and objects illustrated. This work is stated to be 
in a condition of great forwardness. The model statistical account of a 
great city has been fixed to have Paris for its subject : and has been 
intrusted to. M. Albert Lenoir, who by next winter will have the draw- 
ings and descriptions of all the Roman, Merovingian, and Carlovingian 
moonments, which formerly decorated the capital, fully made out and 
published. The scale of reduction and elevation fixed on for the draw-" 
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ings of their accounU is 3 in 1000 for plans, and 6 in 1000 for views, 
&c. For the subjects of the niodel-monograpbical descriptions of monu- 
ments, two churches of opposite characters ha?e been selected : one, of 
the severe and simple style, (the romanesque, or romane^) the cathedral 
of Noyon, in the department of the Oise; which, though much damaged, 
is a type of a * severe and original church j' and as a very rare excep- 
tion in France, it has apsidal transepts as well as an apsidal choir, and 
has a porch at the west end. The drawings of this edifice are nearly 
completed by M. Ram^e, and the description of it, intrusted to M. Vitet, 
will include a comparison of its architecture with that of the Rheno- 
Germanic churches. The cathedral chosen as a model of the most 
sumptuous kind in France is Chartres, on account of its crypt, which 
extends the whole length of the edifice \ of its richly sculptured portals, 
and of its fine series of early painted windows,— the figures included in 
both of which are not less than nine thousand in number j — of its two 
spires at the western end, complete models of the architecture of the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries ; and of the magnificent chapel of the 
fourteenth century, attached to the principal edifice. The architectural 
drawings of this vast church, — nearly half as large again as any other 
cathedral in France, — are executing by M. Lassus, and are to be exhi- 
bited in the next annual salon at the Louvre ; — the drawings of the 
statuary are confided to M. Amaury Duval ; the history of the building 
is taken in hand by the minister of public instruction himself; and 
the archaeological description by M. Didron. This monographical ac- 
count, the most complete of the kind which will ever have been drawn 
up, is expected by the committee to take several years for entire com- 
pletion : they look upon it as one of the most important works in which 
they are interested, and they devote to it the third part of their annual 
revenue. The drawings of this Church are making on an immense 
scale, eight feet by six for the western front j twelve feet by eight for 
the longitudinal view and section 5 and the figures of the details are 
eighteen inches in height in their various plates. The scale of engraving 
for such a work as this is to be a certain multiple of that adopted for 
smaller buildings ; and the same relative scales are to be adopted in all 
future monographical descriptions. A third kind of monographical 
account applies to edifices partly destroyed, the complete restoration of 
which is only to be effected by the comparison of what remains with 
other detached fragments. As a model of this kind the committee have 
fixed on the Sainte Chapelle and the Palais de Justice of Paris, both of 
them types, the one of all edifices bearing a similar destination, the other 
of the royal habitations of the middle ages. The architectural part of 
this laborious and important work has been undertaken by M. Lassus, 
and the historical by Count de Montalembert. Since however the funds 
of the committee do not at present admit of it, this work is postponed 
until next year.* 

* Several years ago M. Lassos, one of the nx>st scientific ardiitects and exquisite 
draftsmen of llie present day, — a very joung man, — hod occupied himself with a 
restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, fur which splendid work, when exhibited, he was 
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*' The commissioners proceed to state that they have received nu- 
merous demands for the execution of statistical accounts from various 
departments of France, but that they have postponed them until they 
shall have obtained a more general and accurate idea of all the monu- 
ments of the country, in order that they may direct their attention to 
those objects which are most in want of notice or assistance. In order 
to make a monumental survey (reconnaissance monuroentale) of France, 
they have drawn up a table of very succinct and precise questions re-* 
lating to the Gallic, Roman and Medi-aeval antiquities of the land j so 
simple that the answers required are to be merely i/es or no ; the number 
printed has been 36,000, adapted for circulation in all the communes of 
the departments ; and copies of this table are to be distributed to the 
inspectors of primary schools, who by their education may be presumed 
capable of answering them, and by their office are obliged to visit the 
remotest corner of their respective districts. From this source the com- 
mittee expect to derive a great deal of statistical information. The 
commissioners are aware that the monographical descriptions ordered to 
be undertaken by them relate chie6y to the thirteenth century and to 
antecedent periods, whereas France is peculiarly rich in monuments of a 
later date. They have therefore had drawn up a series of manuals 
which comprise the whole of the national antiquities under its divisions, 
architecture, sculpture and painting. The first of these, architecture, 
has been subdivided into Pagan and Christian ; the former of which sub- 
divisions is nearly ready for publication ; and the manuals may be ex- 
pected to appear during the next annual session of the committee. 

'' One of the most important forms of Christian art, music, has not 
escaped the attention of the commissioners ; instructions by M. Bottee 
de Toulman are drawing up on this subject^ and some interesting obser- 
vations are already anticipated. 

'* All these various instructions, the commissioners observe, drawn up 
by those members of the committee who are distinguished for their spe- 
cial science, such as Messrs. Vitet, Merimee, Leprevot, Lenormant, 
Lenoir, Didron and Bottee de Toulmon, are destined to settle the ter- 
minology of archaeological researches at present so vague and uncertain, 
and to reduce the study of antiquity to the condition of an exact science. 
To carry out this idea still further, the minister of public instruction 



rewarded with the gold medal of the institute. In 1835 it was proposed to publish 
this work in Paris; and as it was judged advisable to find an English publisher to 
join in the undertaikng, overtures were made, on very advantageous terniM, to some of 
the principttl architectural publishers of London. Not one of tliem would listen to it ; 
and they all assured the negociators that any expensive work of the kind was totally 
unsaleable in England : — had it been in shilling or half'croum numbert the cau would 
have been different! A similar objection was started to a splendid work on Italian 
and European medi-sval architecture by M. Albert Lenoir. Both of these works are 
now to be publuhed, and will meet with a ready sale in France at really high prices. 
A large picture of the interior of the Saint Chapelle, which was composed from a 
geometrical survey of the edifice, and took two years in executing, by Mesftn. Albert 
Lenoir and Jules Laure, was exhibited at the Louvre in 1836, and excited universal 
odmiration. 
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has, on the especial recommendation of the committee, iustitated and 
authorized a course of lectures on Christian archaeology, divided into 
two heads, one, of Christian architecture, hy M. Albert Lenoir, the other, 
on Christian painting and sculpture, by M. Didron, and which, during 
the late spring, have been attended by overflowing auditories at the 
Biblioth^que du Roi. The most satisfactory results have already been 
produced by this measure, and the enthusiasm excited by it has been 
very remarkable. The commissioners therefore strongly call the attention 
of the clei^ to the point, and recommend the institution of similar 
courses in connection with the ecclesiastical seminaries 3 the example 
having been already set in this respect at Troyes. In addition to this 
part of their subject the committee thank the minister for his having laid 
the foundation of an archaeological library within his administrative de- 
partment, to which considerable additions are continually making and to 
which access will be readily granted. The commissioners next point 
out and express their sorrow for the degradations which several of the 
finest monuments of the country, and especially those of Paris, either 
undergo or are in danger of su£Fering from the hands of ignorant, though 
sometimes well-meaning, persons; and they instance several cases in 
which they have been successful in preventing mutilations from going 
any farther 3 stating at the same time that in this, and in their other 
functions, they have met with great willingness to assist from the minister 
of the interior and his other colleagues of the cabinet. After observing 
that, in ftpite of the best-directed attempts at preservation, many monu- 
ments are daily falling into partial ruin, and that a vast number of mo- 
numental fragments exist which it is highly desirable should be collected 
and preserved, the commissioners have peculiar pleasure in stating that 
the minister of the interior has promised to give up the church of the 
ancient abbey of St. Martin-des -Champs in Paris, for the purpose of 
forming in it a national museum of objects of this kind. This idea, the 
merit of which is entirely due to Baron Taylor, has had the good effect 
of preserving one of the most curious edifices of Paris, next after the 
church of St. Germain des Pr^s, from being converted iuto the mayory 
of an arrondissement. To the enlightened taste of the same distinguished 
traveller and archaeologist the committee are indebted for the suggestion, 
transmitted by them to the minister, of allowing burials again to take 
place in churches, on condition of the heirs of the deceased parties under- 
taking to erect monuments to their memory, subservient to the control 
of the committee, and calculated to adorn the interior of the sacred edi- 
fices. The commissioners conclude their long report by mentioning the 
use which they have been of to young artists and architects, in directing 
their studies ; and stating that although their functions are entirely gra- 
tuitous, whenever any question of importance had to be discussed by the 
committee, not a single member ever absented himself." 

We have hardly any thing to add to these extended accounts of 
the movements of the archaeological world in France^ further than 
to remark that they fully bear us out in our observations as to the 
enthusiasm now felt by the more enlightened classes of that lively 
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nation for whatever was good among the arts of their ancestors ; 
and that the instance of a hard-working committee labouring gra- 
tuitously, and drawing up a lengthy report about the expenditure 
of 1000/. a year, is a thing which we can well imagine many of our 
worthy fellow-countrymen will be disposed greatly to marvel at. 
We cannot^ however, avoid mentioning that the course of Christian 
archaeology at the Biblioth^que du Roi, — the first example of 
its kind in Europe if we except the lectures of the learned M. de 
Caumout at Caen, — were most excellent, and that the subject 
matter of both the learned professors was entirely new and ori- 
ginal. M. Albert Lenoir, who has travelled for several years in 
Italy, Sicily, Greece and Turkey, brought the most comprehensive 
and philosophical analogies to bear upon his subject ; while the 
no less extensive information of M. Didron, the fruit of many 
years' careful examination of European monuments, and parti- 
cularly of the illustrated documental remains of the middle ages, 
has opened quite a new field of inquiry to the archaeological stu- 
dent. Twelve lectures by one and ten by the other professor 
have served only to break the ground of their extensive subjects ; 
and as their courses, though nearly ready for the press, are not 
yet before the public, we will not attempt, — what indeed our 
space will not permit us to do, — giving any analysis of them. 
Most sincerely, however, do we wish that in our own country, 
where materials are so abundant, and where so many able lecturers 
may be found, chairs of Christian archaeology were established in 
the metropolis and in all the universities. We should then no 
longer find our churches so incorrect in the ornamental part of 
their structure, nor our clergy so often exposed to the Vandalism 
of country churchwardens and provincial builders. How much 
soever we may admire the moral simplicity of the protestant forms 
of worship, we cannot avoid lamenting the mutilations and dis- 
figurements to which the sacred edifices of England have been 
subjected ; nor will we cease from exclaiming against the abo- 
minable want of common taste which is the universal rule of our 
land, in spoiling all the proportions, all the picturesque effect of 
church interiors, by stuffing them full of the boxes and sheds 
called pews. We may certainly amend our practice in this re- 
spect by copying our continental brethren; there being no reason 
why, for all real purposes of devotion, the fair proportions of the 
house of God should be made subservient to the luxury, the 
ostentation, or the unsocial pride of a congregation ; and could we 
hope to obtain the attention of the archdeacons of the Church of 
England, we would sound the tocsin for a crusade of extermina- 
tion agahist all pews, galleries, organs stuck at the entrances of 
choirs, and other unsightly specimens of bad taste. John Bull, 
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however, is not likely to be persuaded to adopt any netv-f angled 
notions, — of some twelve or thirteen hundred years' standing, by 
the way, throughout nearly all the rest of Christian Europe ; and 
so we will return to the subject of our notice. 

The museum of M. du Sommerard furnished a great part of 
the illustrations and authorities for the course of Christian archae- 
ology just mentioned; and we believe, that whoever has had the 
advantage of inspecting that most interesting collection, will bear 
us out in saying, that a detailed description of the mansion and 
its contents must be a valuable acquisition to the existing stores 
of antiquarian knowledge. 

" The Hotel de Cluny is built in part on the site of the ancient palace of 
the Roman Emperors of Gaul, the Palatium Tbermarum ; the construction 
of which is attributed to Constantius Chlorus, father of Constauline, 
who died a.d. 306, or to bis grandson Julian ; and which, independent 
of its gardens, comprised a vast extent of buildings, as is proved by foun- 
dations recently discovered in the formation of sewers, &c. After 
having served for several centuries as a residence to the kings of the first 
and second races, and especially to Clovis, Childebert, and Ultrogotha 
his consort, this palace, ruined in part by the Normans, was reduced to 
bear the title of the old palace, the kings of the third race having 
chosen for their abode that of the Counts of Paris, and of Hugh the 
Great, father of Hugh Capet. From 1218, the time when Philip Au- 
gustus gave it as a reward to Henry, one of bis chamberlains, until the 
sale of it, about Id'lO, to Pierre de Cbaslus, abbot of Cluny, there are 
traces of its being possessed by Raoul de M eulan, Jean de Courtenay, 
the Lord of Champignelles, the bishop of Bayeux, the archbishop of 
Rheims, &c. The circumstance of its vicinity to the college of Cluny, 
on the Place de la Sorbonne, determined the abbots of Cluny to choose 
this palace for their residence 3 and it was Jean de Bourbon, abbot of 
Cluny, and natural son of Jean I., Duke de Bourbon, who commenced 
the construction of this hotel; but the undertaking, interrupted by bis 
death, which took place in 1485, was resumed only in 1490, by Jacques 
d*Amboise, then abbot of Cluny, and afterwards bishop of Clermont." 

" This erection, as well as that of the magnificent chateau of 

Gaillon in Normandy, depending upon the archbishopric of Rouen, and 
a portion of the Palais de Justice of that city, constructed about the 
same time by George d*Amboise brother of the abbot, bear all the spe- 
cial architectural characteristics of that epoch of transition.*' — Notices 
sur fH6tel de Cluny^ Du Sommerard, p. 8, &c. 

From this period the list of possessors of this splendid man- 
sion is rather uncertain ; it is known, however, that the widow of 
Louis XIL, Mary, daughter of Henry VIL of England, resided 
here in 15 \5, after the death of her royal consort, and was sur- 
prised by the Duke de Valois, afterwards Francis L, in the com* 
pany of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, under such circum-^ 
stances that, leading her from her bed-room to the adjoining 
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chapel, followed by the bishop of Coutances, whom he had 
brought with him, he forced her to marry the duke on tlie spot, 
and thus secured the crown of France to himself and his de- 
scendants. The chamber in which this scene occurred is still 
called La Chambre de la Reine blanche (veuve). Subsequent 
to this we tind James V., of Scotland, and Madeleine, daughter 
of Francis I., residing here for a short period after their marriage 
in 1535, the hotel being at that period in possession of the 
powerful family of the Guises of Lorraine, and remaining so 
until 162 1. From this date, however, the respectability of its 
occupiers began to decline, and at the time of the great revolu- 
tion we find it tenanted by tradespeople of various kinds, and its 
central turret transformed into the observatory of the celebrated 
astronomer Lalande, while the revolutionary tribunal of the sec- 
tion Marat, held its audience within its walls. Since then the 
hotel has more than once changed proprietors, and now belongs 
to a family from whom it is generally believed that the munici« 
pality of Paris, or the government, intend shortly to purchase it, 
and to preserve it as a national monument. M. du Sommerard, 
only one of the tenants of the house, has done so much to it, 
and attracted such universal attention to this and similar edifices, 
that we may hope to see it, and the two corresponding mansions 
of Paris, the H6tel de Sens, and the H6tel de la Tremouille, re- 
main free from injury; we hope at least that the commissions 
alluded to have their attention turned to the subject, and that as 
watchful guardians they will not allow these precious relics to 
suffer any wrong. 

One of the works placed by us at the head of this article is a 
very learned notice of the history of the Roman palace, and of 
the H6tel de Cluny; and contains, in addition, an extended ac- 
count of the collection formed within its galleries, accompanied 
by valuable and erudite dissertations on the arts and architecture 
of the middle ages. It may be looked on as a complete anti- 
quarian repertory of information on all points connected with the 
artists and their works of the epoch of the renaissance des arts; 
and will have to be consulted by whoever intends to study those 
arts, at least as developed in France. From the nature of its 
subject it is not capable of the eucyclopediac order which would 
otherwise be desirable for a work of so much discussion; but as 
the whole is chronologically arranged, and as the dissertations, 
thrown mostly into notes, flow out of the main body of the work, 
according as the subject proceeds, the reader is thereby assisted 
to discover the information of which he is in need. Thus, under 
the head of the Early Roman palace, we find a very elaborate 
account of the Roman towns of Gaul, and the present condition 
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of their antiquities; another dissertation in the same division puts 
us in possession of a list of all the Royal Residences of the Car- 
lovingian race in the neighbourhood of Paris. In treating of the 
Hotel itself^ the learned author introduces us first of all to the 
architecture, and then to the arts of the middle ages ; and with 
the true spirit of an antiquarian^ of which, however, we have' no 
cause to complain, plunges us into disquisitions concerning the 
great artists who reflected so much lustre on the times of Francis [. 
and his immediate successors, on Benvenuto Cellini, Jean 
Cousin, Paolo Poncio, the contemporary Italian and Flemish 
masters, as well as Bernard Palizzi, Germain Pilon, Philibert 
Delorme, and a host of others. The painting, the sculpture, the 
games/ the amusements and manners of the middle ages, and 
particularly of the latter periods, are all passed in review in this 
work; and the subjects of ancient arms, armour, and armorial 
bearings, are gone into at considerable length. Upon early 
jewelry, ivory, sculpture, and upon all that relates to sacerdotal 
ornaments, a great deal of very curious infor^nation is to be 
found in the pages of M. du Sommerard; and the whole work is 
illustrated and accompanied by a series of 100 plates taken 
from subjects either contained in or connected with the H6tel 
de Cluny. An album of supplementary illustrations, 400 in 
number, supplied an infinity of details of all kinds; and the book, 
when completed, will be a perfect encyclopaedia of the arts of the 
middle ages. In drawing up this elaborate history the author 
has been assisted by some of the first draftsmen of the French 
metropolis, and especially by M. Chapuy, whose long practice 
and experience in all matters of delineation connected with anti- 
quarian art confers high professional value on his designs. The 
great invention of M. Gavard, the Diagraphe, perhaps the most 
ingenious instrument of the day, and the efi'ect of which, by a 
well-combined system of pullies, levers, and powerful lenses, is 
to make the point of the draftsman's pencil follow the motion of 
the pupil of his eye, has been applied to the illustration of this 
volume with admirable success. The most delicate chasings of 
the works of Benvenuto Cellini, the finest carvings of a series of 
ebony or oaken cabinets, such as we believe are not to be met 
with in any other collection, could evidently have been only im- 
perfectly represented without the aid of an instrument like this; 
as it is, however, they are given with the most mathematical 
exactness, and Mere/ore are exceedingly bold and beautiful; we 
do not know where so faithful and comprehensive a record of the 
ideas of the great artists mentioned above can be found to exist. 
The illuminations of some very precious MSS. are comprised in 
these illustrations, and as a specimen of the taste and spirit of 
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the learned author, we may mention that he is having engraved, 
in facsimiles from the scarce plates of Israel Sylvestre (1630 — 
]660)| views of all the ancient chateaux of any importance 
throughout France. We must again repeat our conviction that 
a work of this kind would never have found either a publisher or 
a numerous list of subscribers in our own country ; in France it 
is disposed of with the greatest facility, and will, as it ought to 
do, yield its author a handsome return for his labours, the result 
of thirty years* collections and studies. 

There is a peculiar division of the styles of architecture of the 
middle ages in France, wherein they differ more than in any other 
from those of England; we mean that which is technically called 
the style of the Renaissance des Arts. The Decorated, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the Florid style, which became extinct in 
England soon after the year 1400, is essentially the same as the 
early Flamboyant of France, which, however, did not come into 
vogue in that country so soon as it did in our own islands. The 
reason was, the desolating wars which the third Edward either 
himself caused in the heart of France, or else stirred up amongst 
the powerful vassals of the French crown, and which made the 
fourteenth century one of the most lamentable periods of the his- 
tory of that country; whereas in England, the arts, and not the 
arms, of France and the Continent were imported, and our 
national architecture was imprinted with the stamp of skill and 
luxury. In the succeeding century the tables were turned ; peace 
and prosperity being restored to France by the expulsion of the 
English, arts, and especially architecture, received a sudden and 
immense impulse; while the civil wars of Henry VL and his 
immediate successors mainly contributed, no doubt, to that decline 
of English-pointed architecture which may be certainly traced 
from this period. Two great authorities on such subjects, 
Messrs. Whewell and Willis, give a decided preference to the 
Perpendicular of the fifteenth century, over the Flamboyant of 
the same date. As to beauty of form and disposition of parts, 
we believe that this depends almost entirely upon the eye and the 
expectations, as to what should constitute a perfect style, of each 
individual observer. We most willingly coincide with them, and 
with all French and British authorities of weight, on such matters, 
in looking on the latest period of the Early-pointed style, (wrongly 
termed, we would humbly suggest, as the Decorated,)— the style, 
that is to say, of St« Ouen, of Amiens, and of Lincoln, as the 
perfection of Pointed architecture; but we cannot help consider- 
mg the Flamboyant of France as indicating much greater powers 
of imagination and execution than the Perpendicular of our own 
country. The comparison, however^ is not very easy to place upon 
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perfectly fair grounds : the grand type of the later Perpendicular 
(the early period of that style we do not think can come into the 
question)^ King's College Chapel, Cambridge^ being a far more 
splendid edifice than any that can be adduced of the Flamboyant 
period in France. But taking smaller buildings, Beauvais, for 
example, or St. Maclou of ftouen, we see greater powers of 
ornamentation, and if we may so term it, greater freedom of idea, 
than in our English churches of the same dale. The epoch of 
the Renaissance, however, does not strictly include either of these 
edifices; it refers rather to buildings such as St. Eustache at 
Paris, the Lady Chapel of the Church of St. Pierre at Caen, 
part of the Palais de Justice, and the H6tel de la Bourgtherould 
at Rouen, and should be compared with works commenced in 
England subsequent to a.d. 1500. We hold that in this peculiar 
style we have little to compare with the magnificence displayed 
in French edifices of that era, and that the grandeur of tlie style 
of Francis I. is far above that of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. 
This style, in which the traditions of the pointed epoch are pre- 
served, although many of the forms of Roman art are employed, 
is wonderfully well suited to all purposes of domestic use. It is 
not so well adapted to sacred buildings, nor wajs it ever much 
employed for churches; but for the Chateau, for the H6tel de 
Ville, for the civic mansion, nothing can be more appropriate or 
easy of application, nor more likely to harmonize with the revived 
Palladian of the present day. It has been beautifully compared 
by M. Didron, in one of his lectures, to a palimpsest in which, 
like a monkish legend written over a half-effaced work of Cicero, 
pointed traditions and arrangements are strangely combined with 
traces of classical ideas: and it is this style, more particularly 
than any other, which has been seized on and utilized by the 
younger architects of Paris at the present time. They have 
been very successful in applying it to some of the great works lately 
undertaken or now in progress in the capital and elsewhere, such 
as the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the reparations at Fontainebleau, 
&c.; and from its admitting almost an indefinite variety of Roman 
forms, we would strongly recommend it to the notice of our own 
architects and antiquarians. It is not so severe as our Elizabethan, 
nor so heavy as the early efibrts of Wren; it gives full scope to 
the imagination and taste of the designer, and allows the architect 
to produce not only those grand effects of light and shade, with- 
out which no good building ever yet existed, but also to make 
those arrangements of internal domestic comfort which are so 
essential to the inhabitants of northern climates. Instead of 
the miserable bastard Gothic of the villas and most of the new 
district churches that surround London, we might have had some- 
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thfaig far better and more suited to the purpose, had the Elizabe- 
than or Franciscan styles been adopted. It is true that in Lan- 
cashire^ in the Preston district, the best and purest specimens of 
the Romanesque have lately come from the hands of young and 
original architects, and in one instance also near the metropolis, 
at Hadley, beyond Barnet. The happiest effects upon British 
art may be expected from this innovation; but still we would call 
on young English architects to consult the continental styles a 
little more than they have hitherto done, and especially to profit 
by the example of their brethren of France, who are now turning 
the traditions of the middle ages to profit, in the embellishment 
of the capital. 

In this respect we have an advantage in England that France 
cannot yet enjoy : we have the nobles of the land untouched in their 
honours and their wealth, and using their influence and their riches 
in patronizing art and artists of every kind. This in France is 
left to the slender means of the old noblesse, now gradually re- 
covering themselves, or to the uncertain demand of public bodies 
and opulent burgesses. But on the other hand, — what we never 
have done, and probably never shall do, — France makes the 
patronage of th^ fine arts an affair of state, and extends to this 
branch of national genius that constant and fostering care without 
which greatness is seldom achieved. The fine arts, if they are 
really to flourish, if they are really to confer the honour and the 
advantages of their civilizing influence on a nation, require per- 
petual, steady, and powerful patronage ; they may indeed shine 
by individual examples, as they do in England under the enlight- 
ened and generous protection of her nobles, but if dependent 
only on private support, they will never take firm root in the 
country. It is true we have a Landseer, a Wilkie, a Chantrey, a 
Gibson, names which France cannot at the present moment 
equal, — we have a whole host of great names in architecture, — 
and the consequence is, that the collections of our noble man- 
sions, and the residences themselves of our great families, are 
such as are not to be surpassed or scarcely equalled in France ; but 
when it comes to a question of decorating the capital, it appears 
that we have no grander idea of a triumphal arch than the toy at 
the top of Constitution Hill. Do we want a gallery for our 
national collection of paintings, our ne plus ultra is the thing in 
Trafalgar Square, and undoubtedly there is no going beyond it. 
Is it required by a public-spirited body of subscribers to erect 
an equestrian statue to a beloved monarch, the sculptural taste of 
all England is put in requisition, and we get the good old pigtail 
in Pall Mall East. What are these productions compared to the 
Arc de Triomphe de TEtoile, at the summit of the hill beyond 
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the Champs Elys^es, or the Ecole Royale des Beaux Arts, or 
the bronze equestrian statue of Louis XIV. at Versailles, and the 
equestrian figure of Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, by Maro- 
chetti? In mdividual efforts we certainly surpass our Gallic 
friends, but in public monuments we fall far beneath them. 



Art. IL—Malkolm, eine Norweeische Novelle (Malcolm, a Nor- 
wegianNovel),byHenrichSteffens. 8vo. 2vols. Breslau. 1831. 
In spite of the 4to volume entitled " Great and Good Deeds of 
the Danes and Norwegians," which, like all other good deeds, 
are little known and less thought of by the world at large, the 
north-western portion of Europe has hitherto excited but little 
interest among our travelling countrymen. With the exception of 
Mr. Barrow's slight but excellent volume, and the express work 
of Laing, we have nothing of recent times on the subject but the 
very amusing travels of Mr. Frank Hall Staudish ;* and what he has 
there stated of the country and its inhabitants has had the very 
natural effect of turning public curiosity to these points. A 
country described by Mr. Standish as affording so much of intei^st 
for sportsmen, even the boldest; so much of the picturesque for 
artists and admirers of nature ; so much of wild, lovely, and fan- 
tastic scenery for lovers of the sentimental and romantic, with 
schnaps, smoked-salmon, and beds of straw in the interior for 
those who delight in the varieties of travel : offering too to strangers 
so warm a welcome and such continuous and boundless hospi- 
tality in the capital and chief towns, with so much of frankness, 
simplicity, and good faith in the character of the inhabitants, 
must, we should imagine, require only to be mentioned in order to 
become an object of attraction to the venturous, at this our sport- 
ing season of the year; and facing, as it does the Scottish coast, 
the passage in a steam-boat can only add to the inducements : 
amongst these may reckoned that of visiting the lobster on his 
native coasts, those wonderfully clear and precipitous submarine 
steeps, that mock the gazing eye, as with a living landscape. 

In lands so little trodden by southern European travellers the 
great features of the human character seem, like the forms of 
nature herself, to retain what is usually termed their pristine 
simplicity; that is to say, just enough of civilization to redeem 
man from the animal, and kmdie the warmth of social life without 
introducing those vices of his race which unfortunately attend a 
higher degree of refinement. With such feelings we take the 
work before us to open its pages to our readers, but stop at the 

• Notices on Ihe Northern Capitals of Europe. By F. H. Standish, Esq. Ix>ndon. 
Blacls and Armstrong. 1838. 
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threshold of the volume, for the treatment is even more novel than 
the subject. 

To be^n in the very middle of the series of events, the relation 
of which is designed to elicit the reader's sympathy, was one of 
the first rules laKl down by the poetic legislator for the guidance 
of the epic poet. Nor is it limited to his sole use. The prose 
novelist, the humblest species of the genus Calliope, who had 
then no existence even in bardic vaticination, has since often, and 
most beneficially conformed to a precept equally applicable to 
his easier and almost equally delightful art. But in spite of all 
the vagaries into which genms loves to lead her ever-wandering 
children, never until now have we heard of a writer who esteemed 
the catastrophe, or end, the best and most appropriate commence- 
ment of a narrative. This may not perhaps be an objection to 
the student of Hebrew, nor to tliat learned monk who discovered 
** a book that begins at the end ;" but to us, as lineal descendants 
of Aristarchus, it is an o£fence of grave magnitude and affording 
a desirable opportunity for laying on the rod ; an opportunity of 
which we are the more tempted to avail ourselves, since it does 
not always offer to our critical capacity. 

The first effect of this unwonted course of the author appears 
upon the title-page; where, although Malkolm himself is a 
Swede, and his scene of action, till within a very short period 
prior to the aforesaid catastrophe, is Sweden, the author, by be- 

S'nning at the close of that period, is enabled to call his novel 
orwegian. We observe that it is not unusual with Steffens to 
catch at insufficient grounds for laying the scene of his tales in 
countries least trodden by novelists : thus his Vier Norweger, 
which the reader naturally opens with the expectation of finding 
himself transported to Norway, presents him with little more than 
four pictures of the state of Germany at four different periods of 
her subjection and resistance to revolutionary France, as witnessed 
and participated in by the Four Norwegians. We therefore pass it. 
A greater effect is undoubtedly produced in the first instance 
by introducing so striking a scene as the catastrophe of bis Mal- 
kolm so early m the novel. But in proportion as this more forcibly 
impresses the mind, and excites an expectation of growing interest, 
tbe reader cannot but be irksomely disappointed when the story 
merely turns back to the incidents in which that catastrophe 
originated. So great was our disappointment as we read on, 
that we had proceeded but a little way in the second volume, 
when we snatched up the pen to indite the following questions. 
Have the Germans lost all idea of the nature and spirit of novel 
and romance ? Do they, who for so many years could irresistibly 
captivate our feelings and sympathies, even in spite of good taste 
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and the disgust of the moral sense ; do they no longer know that 
interest, curiosity, and sympathy, hourly increasing until the con- 
summation is attained, are as essential to romance as action to the 
drama? Here is matter for an excellent novel, were the reader 
carried along with the principal characters, (and these are certainly 
well sketched or vigorously drawn,) from scene to scene, as the in- 
terest becomes more intense. In the case before us, however, the 
very incidents which, properly used, would have kept curiosity and 
sympathy on the alert, become tedious because the termination is 
known; and, thus strangely furnished with the means of Judging, 
we often do not see that they bear upon it. The author, it seems, 
has a reason, though but a bad one, for what he does; viz. that 
the catastrophe would have been less striking in its proper place. 
This, if any at all, is an unfair advantage, and in truth a miserable 
quackery, too dearly purchased by subsequent heaviness. We 
give some extracts to illustrate our criticism. 

The novel opens in the winter of the eventful year 1814, and 
after displaying the toils and hazards of a mountain journey in the 
snow, speedily introduces us to the house of a wealthy Norwegian 
country gentleman, named Heggelund. As this professedly 
Norwegian novel gives nevertheless but few scenes of Norwegian 
manners, we shall extract one or two that occur here, though the 
first is remarkable simply for its rude and pristine simplicity. 
Heggelund's only child, Dorothea, is attached to Erik Storm, the 
son of the parish priest, to whom her father objects upon the sole 
ground of the young man's being rather a modern European than 
an old Norwegian. Erik is just returned from fighting as a vo- 
lunteer under Blucher against Napoleon, and, after a short inter- 
view with Dorothea, is sent to her father. We give the sketch of 
the old and the young Norwegian. 

'' HesitatiDglv he opened the door of the light, lofty, and spacious 
room. The walls were occupied with books and maps ; in the middle 
stood a large table covered with papers and books. The old gentleman 
sat at a desk, surrounded with folios and manuscripts, and so immersed 
in bis studies that be noticed not the youth's entrance. £rik, collecting 
his courage, said aloud, * Father Heggelund, I am here to announce my 
return in person;' and walked straight up to him. ' Who is that>' 
returned Heggelund, looking up in annoyance. ' How, what — ^is't tboa, 
Erik V and as he spoke, up rose the portly masculine figure, clad in a 
great coat of fine texture, while a few scanty grey hairs encircled his 
bald head. The stern countenance grew milder as he looked at his 
elegantly formed visiter, a fair image of fresh youth and innocence. 
< Erik, said he, * tbou'rt welcome, heartily welcome to me. I know not 
bow it is, but tbou'rt the same and yet different. Speak out ; these 
paltry houses, boors, and savage mountains, bear no comparison, do they, 
with the beautiful South ? Thou must find this dull monotonous life 
doubly hateful since thou hast made acquaintance with the excitement 
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of a crowd that, in its tumultuous restlessness, incessantly changes its 
morab, manners^ opinions, and creeds.' ' You are mistaken, Sir/ replied 
Storm ; * even at a distance, and amidst the animation of an ever- 
cbanging existence, I learned to prize northern stedfastness more 
highly. Whilst I fully enjoyed what the hour, what circumstances, 
sometimes pleasant, sometimes gloomy afforded, my dearest thought was 
that every passing day brought me nearer to my return home.* • ♦ ♦ ♦ 
' But how is this ?' Heggelund resumed.* Thou'rt here sooner than 
thon wast expected. Only three days ago arrived at thy uncle's, how 
hast got here so quickly >' < Over the mountains, with snow-shoes, 
Sir,' replied Storm. ' What, over the mountains with snow-shoes, my 
dear hoy?' said the old man, kindly taking his hand. ' And 
which way cam'st thou V ♦ ♦ ♦ • « But that is what no one ever 
ventured to attempt,' he exclaimed, and his manner was wholly changed. 
' It was bold, fool-hardy, and might have turned out ill. But it was 
gallant. And who was thy companion ?' ' Torger.' [This was Storm's 
early instructor, a rough Norwegian, imbued with French liberal no- 
tions, and therefore odious to Heggelund.] * He ? Ay, he's fool-hardy 
enough, in this as in every thing. So he dragged thee over the moun- 
tains ? I thought so bold an idea could not be generated in a brain 
spoiled by the effeminacy of southern Europe.' Storm's patience was 
exhausted, and he passionately exclaimed, ' Sir, Torger has nothing to 
do here, where he knows that he is not welcome. But I love and 
honour him, I never forget what I owe him. I was drawn hither by 
my parents, my youthful recollections, my love ;' — the old man frowned ; 
— * yes, by my love. Torger dissuaded me, but I was resolved j and he 
accompanied because he loves me. But I see I only disturb you. In 
truth this is not the welcome I might have expected from an old Norwe- 
gian, who knows what the guest is entitled to claim from his host.' He 
bowed slightly and turned to withdraw; but Heggelund called after 
him ; ' Stay ! Give me thy hand, Erik 5 so far thou'rt to my mind. 
But dost think thou hast a right to fall into the Berserker frenzy,* be- 
cause thou'rt not afraid of a wintry mountain ? Go where thou wouldst 
rather be ; I will follow — perhaps ; and if thou canst convince me that 
thou'rt and wilt be a Norwegian, then ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ why then thou shalt not 
be dissatisfied with me.' " 

^ The celebration of Christmas^eve is the most truly national 
picture in the two volumes. 

" It was three o'clock in the afternoon ; the sun had disappeared be- 
hind the lofty mountains, and the long-desired Christmas- eve was com^. 
Every comer of the large court-yard was cleaned. Here arose a great 
hill of carefully piled logs of wood, there lay a neatly arranged heap of 
smooth boards for a future building; before the brewhouse and the 
kitchen stood symmetrically arranged tubs, casks, pans, and the other 
fitting apparatus of either department. Immense branches of fir, with 
their dark foliage, were firmly planted on the hard-frozen snow, and 
formed an alley right across the court, from the great gate to the dwell- 

* A sort of maniac bravery produciDg superhuman strength, to which tbe heroes of 
Scandiiuivian legencls were subjects 
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ing-hoase. A gigantic man of snow, provided, by the help of coals, 
with eyes, no«e, and mouth, the sportive work of the children, was 
crowned with fir twigs. The clear sky and the frost showed to advan- 
tage the cleanliness of the stately conrt-yard. The gay ringing of bellfl 
was now heard, and three sledges rapidly followed each other through 
the great gate. All over the north these carriages are of a light and 
elegant structure, and the inner seat being calculated for only one per-^ 
son, even the women drive themselves. In these sledges, covered with 
bearskins, wrapped in thick furs, and with bearskin caps on their heads, 
sat severally the father, mother and sister of our hero 5 he and Torger 
respectively behind the two latter. The custom, indeed, in Norway, as 
throughout the north of Europe, is that each family celebrates this even- 
ing beside its own hearth 5 but as Storm's parents were old, and their 
only danghter had long been of womanly age, they had for some years 
accepted, though not without reluctance on the part of the ladies, their 
friend's pressing invitation to keep, with their whole household, this 
festive evening under his roof. As the Storms drove through the gate, 
Erik sprang down from the sledge, throwing his cloak to his mother. 
Torger immediately quitted the sister's sledge, and they slowly followed 
through the decorated court-yard. All was still. In the stables the 
horses were amply supplied with fodder ; the maid-servants came forth 
in half trim, strewing corn for the poultry, and when these were suffi- 
ciently provided, in separate heaps for the pigeons, ay, even for the 
sparrows and rooks ; while bunches of the ears of grain were fastened 
to poles and set np in the fields for the more timid birds of the woods 

and plains. This was the closing task of the day. 

• • • • • 

** On the first floor, and directly opposite the stairs, double doors led 
into a large saloon, occupying great part of the front of the house, 
towards the court. It was so simply rarnished as to contrast strangely 
with the comforts and elegance of the other rooms. The walls consisted 
of beams projecting over, and the interstices of which were filled with 
moss. Two large stoves, placed at either end, heated the spacious room. 
It was lighted with chandeliers fastened to the beams, and a number of 
wooden seats were crowded together along the walls. At one end of 
the room stood a long table, loaded with mounds of butter, and of rye 
and barley-bread cakes, and with mighty cylinders, half an ell in 
diameter, of that old Norwegian cheese (Gammdottj, the strongly sti- 
mulating flavour of which is so grateful to Northern palates. Between 
these smoked large bowls of a favourite kind of punch, made of beer, 
sugar, and brandy. This table was repeatedly visited, until late in the 
night, by the guests, upon whose hunger and thirst no restrictions were 
laid. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'* Our two friends traversed the long empty hall to the open double 
doors of an adjoining room, which was brilliantly lighted, and distin- 
guished by its elegance from its more sin\ple neighbour the hall. Here 
sat old Heggelund, his wife and daughter, with Storm's family, Ccder- 
strom (a Swede) and Bull, in eager conversation. The hall now filled; 
every one freely entered the inner room, greeting the company by 
oflTerlDg a hand to each, according to Northern custom, and then re- 
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turoed to the talooo. Two peasants leaning against the wall made 
tbeir fiddles sound ; and the dance began. Dorothea and Marie Storm 
danced with the men-servants, Storm and Bull with the maids; our 
common dances, as well as Scotch and English^ and waltzes, have found 
tbeir way into these remote valleys, threatening to supersede the 
national. Some supple-limbed rustics, however, presenting themselves, 
displayed great skill and agility in these last. While they exhibited 
their bold capers, the remainder rested as spectators ; and old Hegge- 
hmd, who did not concern himself about dancing in general, stepped 
forward encouraging them, and expressing the liveliest approbation. All 
proceeded calmly and decorously ; the men and maids endeavouring to 
imitate the dances of their superiors succeeded tolerably, especially the 
former, who are ever more agile than the lasses. 

'* Thus passed two hours in undisturbed gaiety. Not a trace of in- 
temperance was seen. Respect for the grave master of the housci 
without checking easy merriment, prevented excess. Only Guttorm, 
the groom, had drank too much. He was in old Storm's service when 
Erik was born, and overjoyed to see him home again, as well as heated 
by the punch, he expressed his delight rather vociferously. The others 
strove to quiet him, and it was touching to see how carefully they en- 
deavoured to repress any such outbreak of rapture, as might offend the 
stem boat, and bring a reprimand upon the rioter.'* 

These efforts failings and Heggelund knitting his brows at 
Outtonn's audible prognostication of Erik's marriage with the 
beautiful and good Dordl {anglici Dolly), Erik lures the offender 
from the room, and in so doing accidentally discovers that an un- 
known danger impends over Heggelund's home, which be, Torger 
and Cederstrom, hope to ward off without alarming the family* 
Late in the evening their host privately imparts to them a vague 
menace that has reached him ; to explain the cause and meaning 
of wfaicby he relates an occurrence of two hundred years back. The 
Scottish Sinclair, then in the service of Sweden^ had attempted 
to traverse Norway at the head of three hundred men, and had 
been defeated by the Norwegian peasantry with the loss of four- 
6fths of bis troop. Sixty remained prisoners^ and the peasants, 
growing tired of supporting their foes, by common consent put 
them to death. One of tliese prisoners, Malkolm, in the custody 
of Heggelund's ancestor, had won the heart and stained the 
honour of his host's daughter, who vainly prayed that the father 
of her unborn babe might be spared to restore her reputation by 
marriage. He was murdered in her arms, and upon the bleed- 
ing corse she swore vengeance, imprecating dreadful curses upon 
her savage family. She fled to Sweden, where she bore a son ; 
and his posterity, now numerous, had always lived secluded, 
brooding revenge upon the murderers of their forefather, whose 
descendants they had long harassed by every means in their 
power. This very night Dorothea, when preparing; after much 
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household arrangement consequent upon the conclusion of the 
festivities, to share, as usual, the bed of her already sleeping 
mother, is suddenly seized, gagged, and dragged out of the 
window. Christmas morning sees the whole male population of 
Sweden and its neighbourhood set forth in pursuit of the robbers 
and their prey. 

We are then transported to another Norwegian village, and 
presented with a different Christmas-morning scene, which we 
extract as descriptive of the country, and first introducing the 
hero. 

" A sledge, in which sat a man enveloped in furs, with a servant 
behind, drove rapidly toward the east. As the mountain road wound 
along, the traveller discovered upon a steep aclivity a small but cleanly 
woo<len church; its moderately high, pointed steeple covered tile 
fashion, like the walls, with brown painted shingles. The church lay 
so hidden as only to be seen when closely approached, and from the op- 
posite side of the valley but an occasional glimpse was caught of the 
steeple, which was iustantly lost again behind woods or hills. Below 
stood the quiet parsonage, and a couple or so of small habitations ; near 
the latter was a range of open sheds, resembling booths at fairs, in 
which appeared a number of sledges and horses tied up close together. 
The peasants, whose dwellings are remote, repair to church in sledges 
during the winter, and in two-wheeled cars during summer, and then 
these sheds look like Oriental cai'avanserais. 

" Not a soul was visible. In the sheds the horses stamped and 
neighed, whilst eating hay out of well-filled racks. In the closely 
shut-up houses all seemed dead 3 but from the hill-top resounded loud 
church music. The first distant tones of psalmody seemed to startle the 
traveller 3 he drove slower, and slower yet ; then, as taking a sudden resolu- 
tion he sprang from the sledge, threw the reins to his servant, who received 
them in mute astonishment, and hastily climbing the hill side, entered 
the full church. The preacher had just ascended the pulpit. The 
stranger glanced furtively from side to side as he stepped softly along 
the middle aisle. Every seat was occupied, and unable to find a vacant 
place, he wrapped himself more closely in his furs, and leaned against a 

?illar opposite the pulpit. His appearance struck the congregation, 
'he mere entrance of a stranger, after service had commenced, was un- 
precedented and bewildering in a community who, being well known 
to each other, regularly assembled before divine service, and all entered 
the church together in quiet regularity. Hut the figure and counte- 
nance of the stranger would have fixed universal attention, independ- 
ent of any other striking circumstances. He was tall, and even m his 
now subdued movements, appeared something of boldness, gravity, and 
command. He did not appear old, yet his face was deeply furrowed; a 
high aquiline nose enhanced the peculiarity of his features; his firmly 
closed mouth indicated a mysterious, impenetrable mind ; the flashing 
eyes rolled restlessly around, and the resolution, audacity, and wildness 
that every gesture bespoke, were calculated to inspire dread." 

The pastor's* sermon, which turns upon repentance and the 
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atonement by which the sinner should purchase pardon, deeply 
touches the stranger, from whose countenance the gloom and 
wrath vanishes ; but he goes off as suddenly as he had appeared, 
and before the last prayer and blessing. Again we are trans- 
ported to a different scene; a village filled with armed Norwe- 
gian boors and Swedish Malkolms, all drinking and rioting; 
amongst whom suddenly appears a small band of peasants, 
headed by the boldest of the party, Guldbrand, who was em- 
ployed by the magistracy to recal their deluded countrymen to 
their duty. The subordinate leaders present, who assert that 
they are acting by order of government, and the Malkolms, are 
unable to resist Guldbrand's influence over the Norwegians, and 
they seem on the point of dispersing, when suddenly a sledge 
drives up, from which springs the stranger of the village church. 

''But be was an altered man. Every trace of harshness had vanished, 
and the mildness that beamed in every feature acquired deeper signifi- 
cance from the disturbed earnertness with which it blended." 

" The silence of expectation reigned throughout the assemblage ; bis 
partisans gazed at him doubtfully and mistrustfully ; the adverse Nor- 
wegians with eager curiosity. He appeared to have learned the state of 
affairs from the outposts, and addressed the assembly thus: ' I under- 
stand that you question my powers, that you require to be convinced 
whether I lawfully hold the authority by which I have raised you. 
You are entitled to make the demand ; I am bound to satisfy you, and 
will act openly and fairly. Who is your spokesman ?*— Guldbrand came 
forward, resolutely, and yet in a manner evidently showing that even he 
felt the secret influence which this extraordinary man exercised over 
every one. ' It is I who have encouraged these deluded people to de- 
mand the proofs,* he said 5 * you dare not refuse them.* ' And art 
thou so certain that they are deluded, that 1 am an impostor ?* Malkolm 
asked, going calmly but not threateningly up to the peasant. With all 
bis stedfastness Guldbrand seemed staggered by this address. Malkolm 
beckoned a Swede from amongst his own partizans, and whispered to 
him ', the man hastened to the now deserted house. All stood expect- 
ing their leader to speak ; but he gazed iromoveably at the house, un- 
heeding what passed around. No one dared urge him to speak, and 
the silence remained unbroken ; all eyes were turned to the house. 

" From this issued a female, pale, and clad in thick black cloth } her 
dark tresses fell unconfined over her neck and shoulders, and a large 
veil, thrown back from her face, covered the side of her head and per- 
son. Her slender form leaned upon a maid-servant, who looked 
anxiously and fearfully at her mistress. The sunken features of the 
latter showed traces of extraordinary beauty, and her large, melancholy 
eyes cast a glance of unspeakable suffering over the assemblage as they 
uneasily sought out Malkolm. On discovering him, she at first recoiled 
trembling ; then approaching him through the crowd, which respectfully 
made way for her, she said in faltering but musical accents : ' It is thy 
command, Malkolm.' ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
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'^ Malkolm met her. * Beloved Matilda/ 8aid be^ and his voice was 
8oft> indescribably tender, and subdued, * I have misjudged tbee, as I 
have myself; I have wronged thy true love and purity. Thou lovest 
me, I know and acknowledge it. I am lost/ be added in a whisper ; 
* but to thee my misfortune will appear a blessing. To this has my 
unhappy blindness brought us.' She looked a terrified inquiry. * Take 
courage,' he resumed, ' and wait the event.' " 

Malkolm now gives papers to Guldbrand, who with surprise 
reads a comoiission from the government at Stockholm, authoriz- 
ing Malkolm to raise the Norwegian peasantry for a secret ser- 
vice. Guldbrand and his followers are confounded ; while Mai- 
kolm's more zealous partizans are about to make their opponents 
pay for their temerity : — 

" Malkolm's eyes, whilst the paper was read, had dwelt upon Ma- 
tilda, who growing paler and paler, at length sank with a loud shriek. 
He hastened to her, exclaiming, * Matilda, I comprehend thine anguish, 
thy horror ; 1 dreaded this moment, but knew not how to avoid it ! 
Calm thyself: — by heaven, whatever thou mayest hear, this hour will 
end diflferently from what thou dreadest.' She opened her eyes and 
looked at him hesitatingly. ' Dare I hope — alas ! hope, and shudder at 
the horrible hope V she whispered. ' Thou mayest,* replied Malkolm^ 
who now first noticed the tumult around him. 

*' He hastened to release Guldbrand, whom the Malkomites were 
dragging away, and with a loud voice commanded tranquillity. ' Se- 
parate yourselves !* said he. ' Guldbrand rejoin thy company 3 let no 
one stir from his place till I have spoken. Who gave you a right to 
touch that man ? Did I command it ? Who commands here except 
myself ? 

** The dark wrath, the vehement rage of earlier times, seemed again 
to disfigure his countenance. All recoiled in terror. Every one re- 
sumed bis former place. In deep thought Malkolm strode backwards 
and forwards between the two parties ', then paused and cast a silent 
look to heaven. His countenance had recovered its previous mild but 
troubled earnestness. 

*' He turned to Guldbrand, and said : ' You have nothing to object 
to this paper ?' ' I know not what to say,' the peasant answered as he 
looked at Malkolm frankly, yet in evident perplexity : ' when I think 
of yourself, and your power over these bands, and of this paper, I confess 
I can find no objection : but when I consider the situation of my 
country, the disorder you have created in our mountains, and the posi- 
tive commission given me by honest and revered men, which I have en- 
deavoured, not without danger, to execute, then I do not see how I can 
trust you.' 

** * After the communications I have made,' said Malkolm, ' resistance 
on your part would be criminal. You cannot deny that even now I 
might arrest you for sedition, for secretly creeping amongst us and se- 
ducing lawfully enlisted troops ; might severely punish, and even shoot 
you.' 
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'' Firmly and calmly Gnldbrand answered : ' After what has passed 
these men would scarcely defiend me, and I am in your power,' 

» • • • » 

" ' You confess that the suspicions you had excited are annibilatedi 
that you have nothing to urge that should induce me to abandon my 
purpose?' 

*' ' Alas — I do/ replied Guldbrand^ and stood absorbed in meditation. 

" Silent and thoughtfully Malkolm again walked backwards and for- 
wards. Then stood before Guldbrand. Tears were in his eyes. ' My 
God !' said be, * forgive me that I have pUyed this game ! Thou 
knowest it has not been done in vanity. No ! I, the lost one, will do 
all that remains to me. I sought but to show that no external power^ 
no fear actuates me 3 that thou alone guidest and rulest me. Do thou 
give me strength that I may willingly and completely fulfil thy com- 
mand.' 

" He advanced between the adverse bands. A moment he seemed to 
shrink within himself, cast a long, melancholy look upon the trembling 
Matilda : then took the papers that had been just read, tore, and threw 
them away. ' These documents are forgeries,' he said ; M am a cri- 
minal, deserving of death ; and thy prisoner, worthy Guldbrand.' 

** An were tbander-stricken ; bis adherents seemed paralyzed with 
terror ; but Matilda broke from her maid's arms and fell at his feet ex- 
claiming : * Yes^ thou art redeemed, beloved ! How can inward joy 
dwell with mortal agony in one weak breast without shattering it ! 
Now am I thine, wholly thine, thou mine, and both of us bis, tbe 
Allmerciful's !' And she folded and wrung her hands, and fearfully 
resounded the deep lamentation, through rapture, sorrow, and joy 
supreme. 

'' * Unfortunate woman !' cried Malkolm, ' sever thee from the cri« 
minal.' 

'' ' I part from thee ? — part now ! So may God be merciful to me as I 
will not ! Shall I forsake my heaven because it bangs blood red over 
me ? Behind this fearfully threatening glare are the sun, and all blessed- 
ness. No, it cannot be thy will—thou wouldst not reject me, now that 
thou art wholly mine !' 

" Malkolm raised and clasped her to his bosom, and amidst these dis- 
orderly masses, the fond, unfortunate pair seemed to celebrate a blessed 
moment of inward reconciliation and holy love/' 

We would ask any novel reader within the four seas whether, 
with all these incidents and scenes, to say nothing of a sermon and 
many a long speech, in little more than the first 150 pages, we 
were not fully justified in expecting Malkolm to prove a tale of 
astonishing interest and excitement? Further, whether we could 
form any other conclusion than that the preacher's eloquence, 
accidentally heard, had converted a hardened rebel, perhaps a 
bandit, into a citizen so loyally honest as to offer his own forfeited 
life in expiation of bis offences against the laws of his country ? 
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And again, whether we could conceive other of Matilda than that 
she had either so deeply exasperated her husband by unavailing re- 
monstrances against his criminal designs, as to produce dissension 
and separation, or herself left him in virtuous indignation upon 
finding her remonstrances unavailing i But had we previously 
read all the preceding events, which are given us subsequently, 
piecemeal ; first a scene of eight years back mixed up with an 
occurrence of the last year; then one of two yeais back, then 
one of four, and lastly, the whole course of Malkolm's early life 
and courtship, &c. as also his father's, we should have conceived 
no such high-flying notions. It seems that Malkolm had, by an in- 
trigue consonant with our ideas of Italian rather than of Scan- 
dinavian nature, been hurled from high political and social estate, 
completely ruined, and made to believe his wife faithless, with 
circumstances so implicating his hereditary foe Heggeluud, that 
the old Malkolm spirit had revived in his bosom, and he had 
raised the insurrection to revenge himself quite as much upon 
Heggelund as upon the government; and had therefore com- 
manded and planned the theft of poor Dorothea. Matilda, sent 
by him into Germany for security from the dangers he was incur- 
ring, knew nothing of his plots : he had, on the preceding day, 
discovered her spotless love and truth ; and was hastening to a re- 
conciliation, to be crowned perhaps by the dismissal of his fol- 
lowers, when, passing the church of an early friend, he had 
stepped in to look upon that friend once again, as much as to 
hear him preach. 

We have now given all that we consider worth extracting from 
the novel, both of description and incident, excepting indeed 
some delineations of character. Of these we have already spoken, 
but their merits are lost by the author's strange mismanagement in 
the conduct of his tale. 

If this be not the art of sinking, we know not what is ; and 
heartily do we regret that a writer gifted with such powers as 
H enrich Steffens, and familiar with a country so interesting, be- 
cause not only unexhausted but almost untouched by the novelist, 
should by ambitiously aiming at stage efi^ect, mar the pleasure he 
is well able to afford his readers. The advice of Count Hamil- 
ton, though old, is never antiquated to such writers, and we there- 
fore address M. Steffens like the far-famed ram, — Belier, nion 
ami, si tu voulois commencer par le commencement, tu nous fera 
grand plaisir. 
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Art. III. — 1. Lefons (TAnatomie compareede Oeorges Cuvier. 

Seconde Edition. Tome I. II. revu par MM.F. G. Cuvier 

et Laurillard. 
2. ^Toine IV., Premiere et Seconde Partie, Tome V. 

revu par G. L. Duvernoy, M. D. P. 

It is now nearly four years since we attempted to give our 
readers an idea of the life and labours of the Baron Cuvier, and 
we think it our duty to return to the subject, because, notwith- 
standing the publication of five authentic eloges, and one equally 
authentic volume of memoirs, there exists still a most unpardon- 
able ignorance in the minds of many, concerning this truly great 
man. We shall do our best to supply the deficiency; but ages 
must elapse before the extent of the impulse he has given to others 
can be measured, and generations must pass away ere we be al- 
lowed to remark freely upon the character and conduct of those 
who opposed him, and which influenced some interesting portions 
of his private history. 

Varied as were the services of the Baron Cuvier, be is interest- 
ing in almost every point of view ; as a man, a savant, a legis- 
lator; as the great ameliorator of education, and as the promoter 
of the Protestant religion in France. It might have been sup- 
posed then that such a rare combination would have bestowed on 
him universal reputation, but we can safely affirm that at least 
one half of the British nation never heard of him, and that two- 
thirds of the other half view him simply either as an anatomist, or 
an infidel. Nothing can be more utterly unjust. 

There have been few, if any, really great men of whose pecu- 
liar talents there was not some juvenile indication. The early 
youth of the Baron Cuvier was strongly imbued with sparks of 
the flame which burned so brightly in after life, and the naturalist, 
the legislator, and the statesman, may be seen and recognized 
in the boy, the student, and the tutor. Every circumstance of his 
young life seems to have had a strong bearing on the rest ; his family 
had been the victims of religious persecution, and were much im- 
poverished when driven to settle at Montbeliard ; his delicate health 
gave him the habit of seeking amusement in quieter pursuits than 
those preferred by the stronger and more robust; he learned early 
lessons of discipline and order at the knees of his firm yet gentle 
mother ; it was she who, while nurturing every good and moral 
feeling, and watching with judicious care and affection over the 
ailings of infancy till they were converted into an active and 
wholesome temperament, yet accustomed him to employment and 
obedience ; she it was who taught him his first hymns, and took 
such advantage of his capabilities, thai he always went to school 
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better prepared with his tasks than any other of the pupils. 
Accordingly we find that one of the strongest feelings in Baron 
Cuvier's mind, was his unceasing affection for this mother, the 
admirable guide of his earliest years; and domestic happiness thus 
imprinted on his recollection, was sought for by him as the great 
solace of after-life. 

Having distinguished himself at the schools of Montbeliard, 
Georges Cuvier became one of the candidates for the theological 
university of Tubingen. The theme he composed on this occa- 
sion deserved to be ranked among the highest of the contending 
productions, and every one round him felt certain that he would 
be chosen ; the animosity however of one of the professors whom 
he had ridiculed in some youthful sally, prevented his entering the 
class elected for Tubingen, and bis destination was consequently 
changed. This early disappointment and mortification was deeply 
felt by the young scholar, who bad not lived long enough to know 
that what we consider misfortunes often prove the greatest bless- 
ings. Cuvier's, however, was not a mind to be bafBed by one 
disappointment, however severe ; and as theological studies were 
now useless, he had more leisure for others ; to one of these he 
devoted himself with a zeal and delight which amounted almost 
to a passion, Buffon bad thrown over him the spell which he 
had also shed over so many others, by the eloquent magic of lan- 
guage, the richness of imagination, and the lofty importance which 
he attached to the study of natural history. Scarcely of an age 
to appreciate them to their full extent, the writings of this extra- 
ordinary man had yet taken fast bold of the youthful Cuvier; 
every spare moment was devoted to their perusal, and not only 
did be copy all the figures contained in the edition lent to him by 
a relative, but he even drew also the animals of which there were 
merely written descriptions. His drawings, which however were 
not confined to the representation of animals, were laid before the 
Princess Royal of Wiirtemberg, and honourable mention was 
made of his talents. The Princess was interested, and the 
reigning Duke, Charles of Wiirtemberg, arriving soon after, she 
submitted the drawings to him. He sent for the boy, and on 
examining him, was so delighted with his answers, that, taking 
him under his peculiar protection, he gave him a presentation to 
his academy at Stuttgart. 

The school was military, the scholars wore uniforms, and were 
under the orders of a colonel and a major ;* but the instructions 

* W« particularly mention tbitf because a report has existed of M. Cuvier having 
at one time been in the army. The nature of this acadeniv, and a visit once paid by 
him with his father to his former regiment, when on duty In the neighbourhood, form 
the sole foundation for this report. 
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were by no means confined to those of a military nature; classics, 
philosophy of all kinds, mathematics, commerce, the management 
of forests, finance, administration, medicine, law, the fine arts, 
oratory, metaphysics, natural history, in all its branches, and 
many other things were there taught, almost all of which were 
followed with ardour by the young Cuvier, of whom it was 
even then remarked, that he was not contented with merely 
skimming the surface, or learning by rote, but understood the 
philosophy of the sciences he studied. Natural history was still 
a favourite pursuit, but it was considered by him as a relaxation 
to the severer subject of the law, the leading object of his mental 
exertions. Four consecutive examinations in various branches 
of learning, embraced by the upper classes of the academy, and 
in which he eminently distinguished himself, procured him the 
Cross of Chevalier, an order of merit which was rarely be- 
stowed, and which placed the wearer under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Duke, as destined for the highest departments in the 
administration of his native country. That counti^, however, soon 
became disorganized ; his patron was obliged to abandon it ; and 
be himself, after a short visit to Montbeliard, accepted the office 
of tutor in the family of a nobleman in Lower Normandy. This 
was indeed a change when compared to the views in which Cuvier 
had been educated at Stuttgart; but the tutor in the house of the 
Count d'H^ricy was not a dependant ; he was considered as a 
fiiend, had opportunities given him for his own improvement, 
and mingled with the society which visited at the house. It 
proved in fact an advantage to the subject of our memoir, inas- 
much as it became the stepping-stone to that career in which be 
afterwards immortalized himself. It was an advantage also in 
another sense, for it sheltered him in those times of anarchy and 
horror, when the good, the learned, and the innocent, were the 
especial victims of popular fury. In the quiet retreat of the 
Chateau de Fiquinville his amusements consisted of drawing, 
dissecting, and examining various objects of natural history ; and 
his vicinity to the sea caused him particularly to give his attention 
to the inhabitants of that element. Accustomed to examine every 
thing thoroughly, to follow it through all its bearings, to gene- 
ralize the views to which it gave birth, to seize on its most impor- 
tant features, and patiently study the minutest details, not to lose 
himself in these, but by amassing, to gain a better comprehension 
of the whole; the few years thus passed had doubtless the hap- 
piest influence over the i*est of Cuvier's life. He was at no 
trouble concerning his maintenance, and consequently was not 
obliged to hurry over a subject in order to be ready for the 
printer ; and he thus had ample time to verify his observations by 
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repeating them, to collect a number of facts, and to judge and 
reflect upon all that he did. He was an excellent botanist; and 
his enlarged and philosophical mind, while doing justice to the 
great reformer Linnaeus^ could not but be struck with the natural 
system of De Jussieu; and even at this early period, his thoughts 
constantly dwelt on the application of its principles to zoology. 
Cuvier's first essay was on the lowest class of animals, and bis 
discoveries already began to make important revolutions in natural 
history ; but as we are now about to dwell on his public labours, 
it may be as well to throw a rapid glance over the state in which 
he found those several branches of this science, which were con- 
nected with his future pursuits ; by so doing, a better estimate 
may be formed of the services he rendered to it, and the assistance 
which he received from his predecessors. 

The absurd fables of antient authors on the subject, the repeti- 
tions, the interminable synonymes which obscured natural history 
were falling into desuetude, and a better light dawned upon it in 
the endeavours of some remarkable men, who, by developing new 
ideas, and rejecting falsehood, in a manner which outstepped the 
age in which they lived, roused the attention of the civilized world. 
Then came Linnaeus and Buffbn ; the former, by his precise and 
easy method, so nearly sufficing for all that was then known; and 
BuiFon, by his daring views, his eloquence, and grace, so far en- 
chanting the minds of men, that the two seemed to have done all 
that could be done, and to have exhausted the materials afforded 
by nature ; so that whoever were their successors, they must be 
but humble imitators. Those two great men however had but 
just sounded a note which was to be echoed and re-echoed from 
the uttermost parts of sea and land. A spirit was awakened, and 
the treasures of information poured in in such multitudes, as to 
prove that nature, far from exhaustion, was too rich and fertile 
ever to want resources. The inadequacy of an artificial system 
began to be felt; nature herself contradicted it, and an arrange- 
ment more according to her laws became a matter of necessity. 

The anarchy which followed was but the attempt of various 
zealous students to adopt a classification sufficient for the pur- 
pose; but none, with the exception of Bernard de Jussieu, was 
found to have built upon a solid basis. Speculation succeeded 
speculation, but the only result was respect for each effort, or ad- 
miration of its ingenuity. Camper, Blumenbach, Hunter, Dau- 
benton, Vicq d'Azyr, and others, had directed their endeavours 
towards comparative anatomy. De Saussure, Deluc, Pallas, and 
Werner had done wonders for geology, but the formation of the 
earth, as characterized by organic remains, was as yet unknown ; 
none had yet viewed these hidden treasures of preceding ages iu 
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any other light than that of curiosities, or remains of the Deluge; 
none had dreamed that they were to reveal the history of the 
planet on which we live, much less attempted to bring together 
and arrange the fragments so discovered, and thence obtain cer- 
tain indications of the perfect animals of a former period. The 
strict followers of the two great men first mentioned, who will 
ever stand gloriously forth as marking one great era of natural 
history, had rather adopted their defects than their perfections ; 
the latter would doubtless have led them further than their mas* 
ters, but that which with them was a slight blemish in a magnifi- 
cent whole, became with these imitators the principal character. 
The disciples of Linnteus, for instance, adopted his dry, concise 
phrases, without considering that he himself looked upon his 
system as the mere scaffolding for a much more important edifice; 
and those of Buffon admired his brilliancy and grandeur, without 
recollecting that he thus ornamented established facts. Some- 
thing like a relapse into former erring systems took place ; the 
characters belonging to |;enera again became confounded with 
those of species ; in many mstances the same object was described 
several times over in its different stages, each stage considered as 
a separate being ; and errors were thus multiplied till the former 
chaos seemed about to reappear for the scientific world. 

The class Vermes, which had been left in utter confusion by 
Linnaeus, as if unworthy of entering into the scale of beings, re- 
€:eived a slight amelioration from Brugui^res, who brought the 
Annelidce together; and Pallas pointed out that the absence or 
presence of a shell could not form the basis for their distribution ; 
but he published his glimpses of the truth before they were ma- 
tured, and never pursued the subject further. The circulation 
of insects being wholly unknown , that class was united to the 
crustaceae. 

The works of the anatomists above-mentioned had been con- 
fined to isolated facts, stated without any ultimate view, or with- 
out offering any comparison. Few objects had been thoroughly 
examined; one had selected an individual part of the human 
frame, another had dwelt upon some curious mechanism of the 
muscles ; some had sought for special characters in internal or- 
ganization ; but no one had amassed these scattered observations, 
precious as most of them were. Daubenton had indeed piled up 
a few skeletons in the museum, but, after Buffon's coolness to- 
wards him, the osteology of quadrupeds was wholly neglected in 
the continuance of their joint work. 

M. de Lac6pMe had been the latest writer of eminence con- 
cerning ichthyology ; he had enormously increased the catalogue 
of fishes, and had classed them in one great table, in which the 
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branchial coveriogs formed a new feature, ingepioualy combined 
by the au^ior with those which Linnasus had employed before 
him. His work was written under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstancesy and during the period when France was isolated 
from all other nations, and became the scene of frightful struggle 
and bloodshed. Even the great work of Bloch was not at De 
Lac^pede's disposal when he began to publish, and is not quoted 
by him till his fourth volume. His list was taken from Gmelin 
and Bonnaterre ; and upon them and a few accidental oppor* 
tunities he founded his classification. These opportunities fre-- 
quently consisted of scattered memoranda and drawings, some of 
which were not made by ichthyologists ; hence arose a number 
of mistakes, such as one species established from the drawing, 
and another from the description belonging to it. M. de Lac^ 
p^de was also obliged frequently to write at a distance from the 
papers he had consulted, for he too found safety in flight during 
the reign of terror. He also committed, with regard to ancient 
authors, the same errors as many of his predecessors had done 
before him ; he did not make allowance for the loss of colour or 
form in that which he inspected, and even this confusion was io^ 
creased by the descriptions which he tried to verify, having them- 
selves been made from specimens already changed. Thus the 
species of this ichthyologist, which he augmented to 1463, may 
be reduced by more than 200. The implicit confidence which 
he placed in other authors led him to suppose, that when he found 
any difference in his examinations he had also found anew genus; 
and not unfrequently he repeated both them and himself. His 
general distribution was that of Pennant, into bony and cartila- 
ginous, with the subdivision of Linnseus according to the position 
of the ventral fins, applied to each; but between these two di- 
visions he thrust in a third, founded on the absence or presence 
of opercula, and branchiostegous rays. The work of M. de 
Lacep^de, as edited by M. Dumeril, for the use of students, 
made it more popular and gave greater facility for studying genera 
than the original edition, and, consequently, it formed the basis 
of many others more immediately preceding M* Cuvier's great 
undertaking. 

It was in 179^ that our young naturalist was drawn from bis 
obscurity. Ill health and straitened circumstances, two heavy 
disappomtments, the counsels and cares of his admirable mother, 
his own excellent German education, and his intercourse at Stutt- 
gart with those who were distinguished for character and talent, 
together with the quiet shelter of his Norman retreat, which gave 
time for digesting his rapid and extended course of study, and the 
opportunities thrown in his way for the indulgence of a taste already 
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formed — all these had puri6ed and prepared M. Cuvier for the glo- 
rious career which lay before him. The means by which he came 
to Paris wore all the appearance of chance ; a scientific and dis- 
tinguished man, M. Tessier^ had taken refuge from the turbulent 
scenes passing in the capital close to the Norman residence of M. 
Cuvier; a society established for the discussion of agricultural ques- 
tions, of which the latter was secretary, naturally attracted the at- 
. tention of a man whose life and labours had been devoted to it. M. 
Tessier was present at the meetings; the penetration of the young 
secretary soon discovered him, and the discrimination of the latter 
prompted him to write to his friends in Paris, stating that he had 
found a pearl in Normandy, and requesting their help in making 
its value known to the world. The perusal of some of M. Cu- 
vier's writings inspired these friends with the same wish; the 
education of the pupil was now finished ; M. Tessier offered him 
hospitality when it became safe to proceed to the capital ; and 
the letters of M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire were most pressing. At 
the age then of twenty-six, this master of science entered the me- 
tropolis of France, where he made the most rapid steps towards 
the pre-eminence which he afterwards attained : natural history 
was no longer to form a relaxation to other studies, it was hence- 
forth to be the business of his life ; and thus was his destiny 
changed for the third and last time. He was immediately made 
a member of the Commission des Arts, through M. Millin de 
Grand Maison, then professor of natural history to the central 
school of the Pantheon, and at the earnest solicitations of M. 
Geoffroy, M. Mertrud, who had been appointed to the chair of 
comparative anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes, agreed to take 
him for his assistant ; the more desirable, as it led to a residence 
on the spot. No sooner did Cuvier find himself thus established, 
than be sent for all who remained of his family, viz. his father 
and younger brother Frederic, who was married, to join him and 
share bis approaching prosperity. 

From the moment of bemg placed in the centre of a vast esta- 
blishment, the genius of M. Cuvier seemed to take a new flight, 
and to keep pace with the immense means afforded him for in- 
vestigation. He continued his observations on the anatomy of 
moUusca, and while pursuing his researches on other invertebratae, 
he in 1796 announced his discovery of red blood in leeches. In 
1797 he read his celebrated memoir on the nutrition of insects, 
and was steadily amassing those materials which enabled him to 
found or establish the science of comparative anatomy, discover 
the zoology of former worlds, and to bring about a reform in the 
whole of the animal kingdom. He was soon convinced that ana- 
tomy and physiology must form the foundation of zoology, that 
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the most constant and general organic characters must determine 
the great divisions, and more variable and individual facts trace 
out the secondary portions. Thus he established a natural me- 
thod, on the sole principle on which it can rest, viz, the arrange- 
ment of each being, so that its place shall give a general idea of 
its organization, and the affinities which link it to others. 

On examining the modifications which the animal kingdom 
undergoes in the Organs of circulation, respiration, and sensation, 
instead of the six classes of Linnaeus, M. Cuvier established four 
grand types: viz. vertebrata, mollusca, articulata, and radiata, 
which he called *' embranchements," and which he divided into 
classes. All this appeared in the " Tableau 6l6mentaire de THisn 
toire naturelle des Animaux/' which he published in 1 798, and 
which is a sort of sketch of what his more perfect R^gne Animal 
was to be. Though the divisions into families, genera, and spe- 
cies, are, it is true, likely to undergo frequent changes, accordmg 
to new observations and discoveries, and he himself has said, " we 
shall grow old in our turn, and be superseded as knowledge in* 
creases,^ yet his basis for zoological classification is likely to en- 
dure as long as the science itself; the spirit in which it is con- 
ceived must be immutable, because it is the result of truth ; every 
young naturalist and philosopher knows more than either Aristotle 
or Newton, and the time may come when every student will 
understand organization better than M. Cuvier did ; but this will 
not prevent his name, like those of his great predecessors, from 
being an eternal honour to the human race. 

Four years had scarcely elapsed when the assistant of M. Mer- 
trud began to publish his immortal lectures on comparative ana- 
tomy, the second edition of which, in its commencement, now 
lies before us, and to which we shall return. These lectures were 
closely connected with that noblest monument to his memory, the 
cabinet of anatomy in the Jardin des Plantes, or Jardin du Roi« 
Whatever Cuvier taught in his lectures he endeavoured to de- 
monstrate by positive proof; and aided by zealous assistants, 
formed under his own tuition, be brought together the richest 
collection that has ever yet been amassed. This collection, and 
the labours directed to it, led to still greater discoveries with re- 
gard to geology ; and advanced to maturity those ideas which had 
frequently occurred to him in a very early, and in fact in every 
stage of his investigations. Considering that each being formed 
a complete system destined by nature to play a distinct part, and 
all the portions of which are linked to each other, Cuvier con- 
ceived that so necessary a co-relation of forms must exist between 
them, that none of them could be modified without influencing 
the whole, and that each modification sufiices in itself to make 
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known the rest ; he thence concluded that each bone of the ske- 
leton of an animal must bear the characters of its class, order, 
genus, and even species. Applying this doctrine to the deter- 
mination of various bones which bad been found under the soil, 
he it was who first ascertained that these relics belong to extfnct 
races. Further research led to a fact still less anticipated, which 
was^ that the differences between recent and fossil animals aug- 
ment according to the age of the strata in which they lie, and 
become a chronological table of the formatioa of the earth. 

One glance will suffice to show the vast field which was thus 
opened to future observers. Primitive, or the oldest formations, 
on which all the others- repose, do not contain any organic re- 
mains; it must therefore be concluded, that life has not always 
existed od our planet. Whether the temperature M'ere too ele- 
vated, or whether the necessary concomitants were not prepared, 
there has been a time when physical forces alone prevailed on the 
face of that globe on which the wonders of organization were 
afterwards to be developed. Another discovery is, that all orga- 
nized beings were not created together; vegetables have preceded 
animals ; mollusca and fishes have appeared before reptiles ; and 
these last have been the forerunners of mammalia. The species 
which formed these ancient populations have been destroyed, and 
replaced by others, and probably the present is the fourth series. 
Zoology has thus been furnished with a guide through the sub- 
terranean paths which she presents ; and as the great discoverer 
advanced with rapid strides, he divided the stratified crust of the 
earth into two classes, one formed by fresh, and the other by salt 
water ; several parts of our soil having been alternately covered 
with the deposits of each. 

As the cabinet of anatomy was an accompaniment to M. Cu- 
vier's lectures and researches on that point, he in like manner 
formed a collection of fossil remains, which is now the finest in 
the world ; a great many were presents ; for the spirit he had 
awakened spread in every direction, and all were eager to assist 
him. Besides these, he purchased a great number at an enormous 
expense to himself, and placed all in the galleries of the Museum, 
merely receiving in return some of the duplicate books from the 
library of that institution. The last edition of M. Cuvier's work 
on fossil remains contains the description of 120 species of mam- 
malia belonging to all orders, except Quadrumana (a discovery 
which has taken place since his death) ; and his work on fishes, 
had he lived to finish it, would in itself have contained all the 
fossil remains of that class. The localities, the formations in 
which these fragments were found, are all noted with the utmost 
precisioo ; and such was the perfection to which he had arrived by 
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means of his indefatigable perseverance, both in the study of re- 
cent and fossil anatomy, that it was sufficient for him to see one 
bone, in order to determine, not only the great division, but the 
genus to which it belonged. 

Two most important questions are solved by the above work ; 
they may be, and are disputed by many who are actuated by va- 
rious motives, not all of which have reference to science ; but the 
conclusions of M. Cuvier will stand the test of ages. The 6r8t 
is, that of the alteration of animals ; and it may be put in the fol- 
lovnng manner. Do those genera which so widely diflfer from 
recent beings, really indicate distinct genera and species, or has 
time only modified the primitive forms into their present shape ? 

That singular system, which is styled " unity of composition," 
and which confines the numerous and admirably adapted works 
of the Deity to one single idea, was always opposed by M. Cuvier 
with all his strength, in the firm belief that it not only injured the 
cause of science, but was unworthy of an Almighty hand. One 
objection alone on the part of M. Cuvier serves to refute the system 
of unity ; it is, that no general and intermediate modification takes 
place between the animal of a former world, and that of the present 
to which it most nearly approaches. He states that the definition of 
a species proves the constancy of certain conditions of form which 
characterize it, and presents a table of the variations which it is pos- 
sible for it to undergo, and which constitute the differences of races. 
By a scrupulous examination of the skeletons of animals which lived 
from two to three thousand years ago in Egypt, and a comparison 
between these and the animals now existing, he has proved, that 
during nearly thirty centuries, no important change has taken 
place in their forms, and that even in wild animals there is no 
alteration which can characterize a mere variety. He was of 
opinion, that each organ has its distinct purpose in the economy 
of a being, and contributes more or less to the development of 
the phenomena which this being presents ; that each being is 
created for one object, and has received from its Creator the 
means of attaining it; and that it is gifted with all the instruments 
necessary for the execution of the task to which it is appointed. 
In the structure of organs, so perfectly adapted to the enjoyment 
of the physical properties necessary to existence in that concourse 
of beings which forms the great whole, so worthy of study and 
admiration; in that chain which links existence to all other 
existence, and which is perhaps v^ithout end, like space and time, 
he saw a purpose which was ordained by the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, and which has been effected by disposing these organs on 
different plans of combination. How much more sublime, how 
much more consistent with Omniscience and Omnipotence is this 
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belief, than the absence of purpose implied by the unity of com- 
position, the presence of which is one of the grandest attributes 
of the Creator. 

The second question is that which asks, If man be a new crea- 
tion on the globe; or whether he were contemporary with the 
destroyed mammalia, and escaped either by his greater numbers, 
o*' greater intelligence from the general wreck? 

M, Cuvier was of opinion that man is a new being in this 
pimet, at least on the present continents, since in no regular 
stratum have human remains been found. All those which were 
once looked on as such, have been at length recognized as belongs 
ing to animals, and chiefly by M. Cuvier himself. All those 
which have been restored to our eyes have been taken from the 
clefts of rocks, or caverns disturbed by the hand of living man. 
But negative proofs to a mind like that of M. Cuvier were insuf- 
ficient, and persuaded that there ought to be something positive 
on the subject, he rigorously examined the pretended documents 
which send man back so many ages. From this examination he 
concluded that positive historical traditions go back no further 
than the last sudden retreat of the waters; and that if humanity 
did exist, it must have been on a soil which has now wholly dis- 
appeared, and is buried under the waters. 

The fear that geology should overthrow the authenticity of the 
sublime books of Genesis, has deterred many a welUintentioned 
person from its study. For ourselves, we feel convinced that the 
truth will always stand the test of inquiry, and dread no impartial 
and thorough investigation, as only the labours of credulity or in- 
fidelity will then sink into oblivion. The Bible is the history of 
man in the first instance, and then of a particular race of men, 
as a preparatory history to the life of that one Great Being, who 
afterwards came to redeem man from his fallen state ; it never 
was intended as a system of geology, or a complete history of the 
more material part of our planet. The cursory notice of its pro- 
gress from a state of chaos, and the advance of organization, as 
given by Moses, positively agrees with the discoveries made by 
|;eologists ; and if the words which have been generally rendered 
ID one sense are, as is unquestionable, open to another, it is 
simply the error of past ignorance, or the defects of our own 
senses, which we strive to charge as an impiety upon those who 
are extending the proofs of Almighty infinitude. 

The memoirs composing the work to which we have been 
alluding were published at separate times, and were first collected 
into a whole in the year 1811; we have seen that M. Cuvier 
only commenced his labours in 1795, when he was called to 
Paris. This interval had produced many events of the utmost 
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importauce to himself as well as others, and natural history bad 
been far from forming the sole object of his exertions. In 1796 
he was created a member of the newly organized National Insti- 
tute. In 179B proposals were made to him to accompany the 
expedition to Egypt ; and whether to accept or reject them was 
a hard struggle : on the one hand, he was tempted by the love of 
travelling and research, the delight of exploring a new and cooi- 
paratively unknown country ; and on the other, he felt that his 
presence at home was absolutely necessary, in order to continue 
the labours he had so happily begun ; the latter alternative pre- 
vailed, and fortunately for science he remained at the Jardin des 
Plantes. In 1800 he was appointed Professor at the College de 
France, when he resigned his place at the Panth6on; in the same 
year he was also made Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, an 
office which was resigned every third year. In 1802 he was 
elected one of the six inspectors-general of education, and was 
sent to Marseilles, &c. to found the Royal Colleges ; in the fol- 
lowing year the secretaryships of the Institute were made perpe- 
tual, and M. Cuvier was appointed to that of the Academy of 
Sciences, with an increase of salary; in order, as Napoleon said, 
to enable the secretaries to entertain distinguished foreigners at 
their houses. On receiving this M. Cuvier resigned his inspec- 
torship. Another, for him, most important event took place this 
year, namely, his marriage with Madame Duvaucel, a step that 
ensured him the most uninterrupted conjugal happiness for life. 
In 1804 a son was born, but shortly after died. In 1808 he was 
named Counsellor to the University; in 1809 he was sent to or- 
ganize the academies of the Italian States; in 1811 he received 
the title of Chevalier, and visited Holland for the purpose of es- 
tablishing and directing the academies of that country. 

The mere mention of the places thus early held by M. Cuvier, 
will show how rapidly his duties increased ; but amid them all he 
never for one moment lost sight of the great works we have 
already mentioned ; viz. the classification of the Rigne Animal, 
the increase of the collection of zoology, the formation of the col- 
lection of comparative anatomy, the improvement of his pub- 
lished lectures from his own observations, the collection of fossil 
remains, and the study of these and the strata in which they lie : 
and yet each appointment had brought with it an amount of oc- 
cupation, which an ordinary man would have thought singly suffi- 
cient. As secretary to the Institute he had become the biogra- 
pher of the Academy of Sciences, a portion of his labours in 
Itself sufficient to immortalize him. The Eloges, written and 
read by him in public, are now collected into three octavo volumes, 
and materials exist for a fourth. In these works we see a mind 
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fully equal to the subjects of bis memoir ; public services are 
descanted upon ; and private occurrences when they bear upon 
these services, yet with a delicacy almost amounting to ten- 
derness ; allowance is made for the influence of circumstances; 
and the beauties and perfections of a character are placed in the 
most prominent light. In these, as in all his other writings, as 
well as actions, M. Cuvier shows himself to have been perfectly 
free from jealousy; every one received the due meed of praise 
even for labours rivalling his own, for if science was advanced he 
cared not by whom. The beauty of the language and the elo- 
quence of the style make these Eloges perfect models of compo- 
sition. 

Besides the Eloges, M. Cuvier was charged with constant re- 
ports to the Academy upon each memoir or work submitted to 
It ; and in 1802 he was deputed to the task of giving an annual 
analysis of the transactions of that body, a duty which be con- 
tinued to perform to the last year of his life. There is no part of 
his %vorks which so completely shows the universality of his com- 
prehension and acquirements as these reports. Not only was he 
obliged to understand each subject, but to embrace its connexion 
with the past, and its bearings upon the future; the whole range 
of natural science came before him, and seems to have been 
enough to fill up his life without leaving room for his own great 
endeavours. His language was so clear and precise in those 
analyses, that many scientific men were afterwards glad to adopt 
his descriptions rather than their own for revealing their disco- 
veries to the world. They have been thrown together and pub- 
lished as a supplement to the edition of Buffon arranged by M. 
Richard, of which they form two octavo volumes. Besides these 
Cuvier wrote, by command of the Emperor, a complete history of 
natural science from the year 1789 to 1808. 

In 1817 appeared the first edition of the R^gne Animal, or 
the completion of the Tableau elementaire: it was at first hesi- 
tatingly adopted in Germany, but is now become the great classical 
book for the study of zoology. Since the year 1811 the life of 
M. Cuvier had been chequered by the death of his children, and 
by a fresh routine of appointments : in 1813 he had been sent to 
Rome to re-organize the University there, a more difficult task 
than which can scarcely be imagined, for so decided a Protestant 
as himself could hardly expect to be well received by Catholics. 
His natural tact and benevolence, his enlightened tolerance and 
indulgence however, so far succeeded, that even when the influ- 
ence of France ceased in that city, most of the ameliorations in- 
troduced by Cuvier were retained. It was in this year that his 
legislative powers and acquirements were first drawn forth, and 
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his early studies for this, his former destination^ brought into 
use, in consequence of his appointment as Mattre des Re- 
quites. Such was the confidence reposed in him, that the Em- 
peror not only intended making him tutor to bis son, and ordered 
him to draw up a list of books as a preliminary step, but sent bim 
on an extraordinary mission to the left bank of the Rhine, in 
order to take the measures best calculated to oppose the invasion 
of France. In each of these honourable employments he was 
disappointed by the rapid and unforeseen advancement of the 
allied troops, and by the ruin of Napoleon. A greater proof 
however of the Emperor's penetration could scarcely have been 
given ; he did not view M. Cuvier solely as the man of science, 
but he saw in him that genius which adapts itself to all exigen- 
cies, that uncompromising integrity which accompanied all his 
actions, and that firmness of purpose which had been one of the 
secrets of his advancement, in 1814 he made bim a Counsellor 
of State; and to the honour of Louis XVI II., he was by him re« 
appointed to the same office, and occasionally employed both then 
and afterwards as Commissionaire du Roi ; he was also named 
Chancellor of the University, and would he have changed his re- 
ligion, he might have received the office of Grand Master* The 
first important use which Cuvier made of his legislative authority 
was in 1815, when he procured considerable amendment in tlie 
criminal laws, and of those belonging to the Prev6tal Courts. 
Many families have reason to bless his interference in the latter, 
for had he not opposed sonoe of the clauses with all his energy, 
and persuaded certain of his colleagues to do the same, offences 
long passed over would have been dragged to light, and the vic- 
tims would have been the innocent and unsuspecting. 

In 1828 appeared the first and second volumes of the great 
work on Ichthyology, to the peculiar study of which M. Cuvier 
had been led by his always progressing preparations for his great 
treatise on Comparative Anatomy. In the mean while he had been 
advancing in honours and places under the Bourbons, though 
not perhaps so rapidly as if Napoleon had still been the ruler of 
France, on account of the religion to which he steadily adhered. 
In 1818 Louis offered him the Ministry of the Interior, but he 
thought proper to decline it. At that period he made his first 
visit to England, an occurrence of which he delighted to con* 
verse, and the animated recollection of which seemed to be al- 
ways fresh in his memory. It was also in 1818 that he was 
elected Member of the Academic Fran^aise, and his discourse 
on his reception was remarkable for its extreme beauty and 
elegance. The university of Paris had to struggle with many 
obstacles to its welfare ; each religious party tri^ to gain entire 
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possession of it ; the Grand Masters were never long in place ; 
and the difficulty of selecting others was consequently consider- 
able. In two of these intervals M. Cuvier acted the part of 
Grand Master till another could be founds and he first held this 
temporary office in 1S19> at which time he was also appointed 
President of the Comit6 de I'lnt^rieur, and created a Baron, 
In the following year he gave up the Grand Mastership, only to 
resume it in 18fi£, when he finally resigned it, and a new place 
was made, which he filled to the hour of his death ; viz. Grand 
Master of all the faculties of Protestant Theology. In 1824 as 
President of one of the Councils of State, be assisted at the coro- 
nation of Charles X., on which occasion he was made Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Commander of the order 
of the Crown, by the King of Wiirtemberg. In 1827, when 
parties were running high, and Charles X. was pursuing the 
system of government which finally led to his own expulsion, 
M. Cuvier was appointed Censor of the Press. But the duties 
attached to the office were too odious to his feelings, and he 
firmly and decidedly refused the appointment, though by so 
doing, he risked his other places, and made himself liable to a 
comparative poverty. He was, however, charged after this with 
the administration of all the non-Catholic religions in France. 
In I8£8, besides the two volumes on Ichthyology, he published 
the Latin notes and annotations on Pliny's Natural History, and it 
was also in this same year that the severest calamity which could 
befal a parent, gave a different colouring to his feelings, and 
tinged the whole of his after-life with sadness : this was the death 
of his daughter, the only surviving child of four. Mademoiselle 
Cuvier died of rapid consumption, a few days after that which had 
been appointed for her marriage. This gifted creature had been 
the light and joy not only of his existence, but of all round her ; 
so talented, 90 excellent, so beautiful, and so affectionate, that it 
was no wonder that the mighty heart which had withstood all else 
with firmness, was torn asunder by her loss ; Cuvier secluded 
himself for a time, but roused to a sense of his duties by a con- 
sciousness of their importance, he worked harder than ever, 
hoping by this means to cure a wound which never healed. The 
affectionate cares of bis admirable wife and step-daughter were 
if possible increased; and he returned their devoted affection 
with interest. It was perhaps owing to their efforts, that he was 
enabled to pursue his studies ; a proof of which perseverance 
came out m IB29, in the form of a second edition of the Rdgne 
Animal, containing various modifications and additions, so as to 
bring it on a level with the latest discoveries. To this succeeded 
the third and fourth volumes of his Ichthyology. In 1830 he 
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resumed his lectures at the College de France, published volumes 
five and six of the Ichthyology, and in a short interval of relaxation, 
paid a second visit to England. He had long received permis- 
sion to do so from his sovereign^ a permission which, from the 
multitude and importance of his places, it was not only difficult 
to obtain, but still more so to enjoy ; delays had taken place in 
consequence of some affairs at the Institute, so that by chance 
he started precisely on the morning of that day, in which the last 
revolution m France was declared. He had rejected every idea 
of any serious outbreaking of the spirit of discontent, which the 
famous ordonnances had evidently stirred up ; he was of opinion, 
that it was a chronic malady which would take time to cure, and 
leaving his wife under the care of her only surviving son and 
family, he departed wholly unconscious of the projected explo- 
sion. No certain intelligence of the great change reached him 
until he arrived at Calais, where he remained in order to receive 
from the capital news on which he could rely. That he could 
not return with papers signed by Charles X. was very evident^ 
and when Madame Cuvier wrote to him that peace was restored, 
but that all was uncertainty, he proceeded to England. The good 
people of this country could scarcely be convinced that he had not 
purposely fled from Paris to avoid the loss of his head ; but 
Cuvier had nothing to fear, and the simple fact that he had left 
his wife behind, was quite sufficient to disprove to all who knew 
him, any thing like intentional absence on his part during this 
revolutionary storm. A diplomatist can scarcely find credit when 
he makes a straightforward statement; and the circumstances 
being of so suspicious a nature, the scientific views with which 
M. Cuvier really came to this country were thought to be a mere 
pretext. Accordingly he was assailed by condolences and compas- 
sion, which he received with surprise and almost amusement. He 
was, however, uneasy because he was not on the spot, and instead 
of remaining six weeks as he intended, he quitted London at the 
end of a fortnight. In 1831 appeared the seventh and eighth vo- 
lumes of his Ichthyology ; in 1832 he was created a Peer, was made 
President to the entire Council of State, re-opened his course of 
lectures at the College de France on the History and Progress of 
Science, delivered the most impressive and remarkable introduc- 
tory discourse which had ever saluted the ears of his audience, 
was seized with paralysis the same evening, and after five days' 
struggle, closed his earthly labours. Honours were paid to his 
remains such as perhaps have never before been paid to the 
savant ; honours that gratify the agonized survivors, though they 
fail to impart consolation ; this can alone be found in the re*- 
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flecUon, that the loved one is enjoying happiness far beyond even 
our comprehension. 

We have thus given a rapid sketch of the life and actions of 
the Baron Cuvier. Viewing his claims to immortality we shall find 
that each .of them was in itself sufficient to have transmitted his 
name with honour to the latest ages. like Aristotle will 
Cuvier also be remembered as the profound and philosophic 
observer of Creation, the lawgiver to those branches of science 
which he founded and fixed. The reform he effected and the 
classification he introduced have done more towards the advance- 
ment of a real knowledge of the works of God than any mere zea- 
lous observer could have accomplished. His clear head, and 
enlarged and general views, simplified science and turned con- 
fusion into order; while his total absence of theory has preserved 
his labours unshackled by the heaviest obstacle which obstructs 
the student. What he stated he had seen *and proved, — he has 
given us a great whole, and yet shown us the links which keep 
that whole together, the basis on which order is founded and 
science arranged, and on which man must build his rising super- 
structure of knowledge. More will be known, and changes must 
consequently take place; but the foundation will remain, it is 
scarcely too much to say, as long as the organization of living 
beings shall be directed b^ the Almighty on the present conditions. 

With regard to theories, M. Cuvier invariably opposed the 
exclusive adoption of any one of them. He himself had in the 
beginning of his labours composed many, but further observation 
always overturned them, and he was soon led to conclude, that 
knowledge must greatly advance before the savant can be justi- 
fied in forming any one of importance. It is the error of all 
theory to bend facts to its favour, and its framer, thus insensibly 
biassed, becomes at last blinded to truth. M. Cuvier never dis- 
missed a young traveller, without beseeching him to content him- 
self with reporting circumstances and observations as they oc- 
curred, and abstain from referring them to a systematic cause ; 
and never did student submit to him a discovery as a proof of the 
infallibility of a favourite theory, but he told him to go and ob- 
serve further, 

M. Cuvier was admirably fitted by nature for a public lecturer ; 
his fine commanding features, and the grand expression of his 
whole head, united to one of the clearest and most melodious 
voices that ever issued from the lips of an orator, riveted the 
attention; he was extremely fluent, and so rapid and unem« 
barrassed, that while speaking he would often turn to the large 
black board which hung behind him, and with a piece of white 
chalk illustrate his statement by the most forcible drawing, with- 
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out the slightest pause or interruption. The nature of bis last 
course, which he did not live to finish, being such as to admit of 
the presence of females, the lecture-room was crowded bj persons 
of both sexes, who pressed closely upon him» and welcomed 
him with such demonstrations of pleasure, that he could scarcely 
make his way through the throng. He occasionally consulted 
notes, and thankful should we be if they had been of suflScient 
extent to give an idea of his final instructions to posterity ; short- 
hand writers can give only a very inadequate idea of his eloquence. 
Some of the short4iand memoranda are, however, preserved in 
the Feuilletons du Temps, and these have been collected and pub- 
lished together, but without sanction or revision by the author or 
his family. 

Aa an instructor, nothing could exceed the gentleness and 
patience of M. Cuvier ; and where he saw a desire to learn, 
every means he possessed, and even many of the moments so 
precious to him, were devoted to the assistance of the student. 
His purse was ever open to the needy and unfortunate of all 
countries and all stations, and the stricken inhabitants of the 
most miserable dwellings, the well-bom associate struggling with 
straitened circumstances, and the modest student* scarcely able 
to pay his fees, were alike objects of his bounty. Many hotels 
in the neighbourhood of the colleges and institutions, and in 
rooms five stories high, contained one, two, or even three young 
men, who attended the classes, and who by joint subscription 
contrived to get one volume at a time of the requisite books 
from the shop of a bouquiniste ; and many were there of these 
who would be surprised by a gentle tap at the door, and on per- 
mission to enter, by the appearance of their revered master. 
He would come as if entering the chamber of a peer, and, with 
a respectful salutation, offer the assistance which he saw was 
so much needed ; if sickness assailed them, no rest was known 
till he had procured relief and medical advice. Himself keenly 
alive to the slightest rudeness or neglect, and grateful for the 
smallest proof of affection, he knew how to give, not only with 
a liberal hand, but with a delicacy which never wounded the 
most sensitive temper. 

The relaxations of our great savant were such as would have 
been tasks to others ; he lost not an instant of time ; he read in 
his bath, wrote in his carriage, gleaned information from the con- 
versation of others, and composed his mind from the fatigues of 
the day by hearing his wife, daughters, or secretary, read to him 
for an hour or two before he retired to rest, which was seldom 
before one in the morning. He generally rose at seven or eight, 
gave audience while dressing, read the newspapers during break- 
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fast, aod possested the not uDcommon faculty of liitening to 
what was passing round him at the same time. His immense 
library was divided into respective sections, and tables with pen, 
ink, and paper placed in each ; so that he worked in the section 
according to the subject which occupied him : this subject he 
could leave at a moment's warning, and resume it even in the 
middle of a sentence, without further preparation. With these 
and other modes of economising time he not only continued to 
execute the works we have already noticed, but many others, 
which do, or do not bear his name; among the latter were 
various prospectuses written for young authors, who would 
often be agreeably surprised when they returned for their own 
manuscript, to find one drawn up by the masterly hand of 
him whom they had consulted. His own prospectuses were 
models of that clear, concise summary requisite to tell all that 
should be told, and not one word beyond it. The introductory 
chapters or essays to his great works, such as the R^gne Animal, 
the Fossil Remains, the Lectures on Anatomy, and the Fishes, 
are among the most important of his compositions ; more espe- 
cially that preceding the Fossil Remains, which as a separate 
treatise has reached three editions, under the name of *' Discours 
" pr^liminaire des Recherches sur les Ossemens fossiles, appell6 : 
'' Discours sur les Revolutions de la Surface du Globe. ' In 
this work we see the foundation of the geological system now 
adopted by M. Elie de Beaumont, and most of the great geo- 
logists of the present day. Besides these M. Cuvier wrote several 
elaborate articles for the '* Dictionnaire des Sciences naturelles/' 
and some other publications of the same stamp; the article 
headed Nature in the former is one of the finest. His reports 
on scientific works at the Academy were admirable specimens 
of analysis and sound judgment, without one spark of private 
feeling or partiality. As a specimen of his philanthropy, and his 
sensibility to excellence of all kinds, our readers would do well 
to read his discourse on the distribution of the Montyon prizes, 
in which they will find, that it was he who first taught the world 
to love and respect the pastor Oberlin, and his extraordinary 
assistant Louise Scheppler. 

When we look upon M. Cuvier as a legislator, we must re- 
collect, that as his memory retained all he had read or heard, so 
his earliest studies had especially qualified him for the office. 
But besides the laws of France, wnich called his powers into 
action, he understood also those of other nations. When framing 
and issuing them, he always tried to explain the grounds of their 
enactment, conceiving that those who were to obey them, would 
do so more willingly if thus enlightened. As President of the 
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Council he was obliged always to wait till the law had been dis- 
cussed by each member, and then sum up what had been said ; 
this he did with a rapidity and succinctness which often surprised 
that body ; and when it came to his turn to speak, he would 
rise and electrify them with his comprehension and knowledge. 
Once in the House of Peers, when a military question was 
started, and confusion ensued in the debate, Cuvier would un* 
ravel it as completely as if he had passed his life in studying 
tactics. During his short career in this House he suggested 
many improvements in the corn-laws. His determined oppo- 
sition to the Jesuits was a marked feature in many of his legis- 
lative services ; he had no animosity towards that body, but he 
deemed their principles inimical to true religion, and the wel- 
fare of the state. Many have accused M. Cuvier of want of 
steadiness in his political principles, and the obligation he was 
under of taking several oaths of allegiance is brought forward to 
substantiate the charge. This is perhaps best answered by tlie 
circumstances of the time, and by the fact, that through all these 
changes he never became rich. His great objects were the good 
of his fellow-men, the advancement of science, and the preserva- 
tion of order as tending to the two first. He would have been 
much more inconsistent had he placed himself out of the way of 
furthering his purposes, and of opposing his voice and efforts to the 
cry of the democrat, or the self-aggrandizing ministers of different 
governments. One of the best of all vouchers for Cuvier's ho- 
hour is the very fact of his having been employed by four suc- 
cessive sovereigns. Napoleon, Louis XVHI., Charles X., and 
finally Louis Philippe, whose penetration prompted him to rp^se 
M. Cuvier to the Presidency of the entire Council of State, and 
whose personal respect and interest were strongly manifested 
during the few days which preceded the death of this great man. 
It was not because they feared him as an enemy (which was the 
secret real motive for the employment of some of his contem- 
poraries), but because they looked upon him as a supporter of 
government ; his noble rejection of the censorship, and his ex- 
postulations with Charles Ji. concerning the Academy at a time 
when by so doing he endangered his interests, as already noticed, 
had given him a yet higher degree of public credit, which in- 
spired confidence, and made it politic to secure his influence. 

As the minister of public instruction, his sound and moderate 
views were calculated to make him most desirable ; and in fact, 
the ameliorations which he produced were of infinite service, 
and would have led to much more, had he not lived in times 
when every few years produced some political convulsion. His 
was no headlong system which placed all education on the same 
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level : he was a strong advocate for that extensive German edu- 
cation from which he had so much benefited, and by which he 
had been enabled to follow so varied and useful a career ; but he 
was too great a lover of order to give the accomplishments of a 
nobleman to a peasant; he established schools which led to 
different degrees of education ; he was the zealous advocate of 
normal schools; he caused various institutions to be opened in 
the departaients of France according to the necessities of the in- 
habitants ; and above all, he by his own private injunctions, as 
well as his public regulations, endeavoured to make the love of 
God and the Divine precepts of the Gospel the basis of all in- 
struction. 

Having now surveyed this great and good man in his cha- 
racters of savant, author, anatomist, geologist, orator, historian, 
and legislator, we have yet another light in which to place him, 
and to which our attention is especially called by the illiberal 
attacks that have appeared against him on the most important of 
all points ; and by those who ought at least to have attended to 
the truth. To establish the fact that M. Cuvier was a really reli- 
gious man we conceive would not be difficult, but as to what par- 
ticular section of Protestantism he belonged, there are no grounds 
for assertion or conclusion ; for though fervent in private prayer, 
he never was heard to make a public profession of faith. 

There were however qualities in M. Cuvier of so superior a 
nature, that they at once stamp him as highly religious. He 
promoted the cause of true religion by every means in his power, 
both public and private; he was a warm supporter of the 
BiHIe Society, and caused the Old and New Testament to be 
widely disseminated in every part of Protestant France. In his 
letters to the heads of colleges and masters of schools, he strongly 
recommended them to teach for the love of God, himself pointing 
out their duties according to that great rule. He constantly ad- 
hered to the Protestant faith, when it is well known that a change 
to the Roman Catholic form of worship would have been the 
surest step to the attainment of the highest honours in the state ; 
he caused a number of chapels to be established in order to give 
facility for attending Divine worship ; he in all his works refers 
the wonders of creation to the one true source. He never would 
receive any salary for administering to the interests of the Pro- 
testant religion — but faithfully discharged all the duties of this 
office with a zeal which showed that he had a much higher mo- 
tive than that of gain or reputation. Humility and forgivingness 
marked his character; he was thankful for the correction of errors ; 
gloried as much in the discovery of another as his own ; and in the 
triumph of joint labours unhesitatingly gave the preference to his 
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colleague : be suffered even his servants to expostulate with him ; 
and the very nature of his amusements was social and cheerful. 
He felt keenly ingratitude, unkindness, and injustice, buttheymade 
him sad, not angry. His antagonists openly indulged in the most 
irritating and violent taunts, or secretly intrigued against him ; the 
former never excited him beyond a clear, firm, and dignified reply, 
wrung from him only when reply was absolutely necessary; and 
the latter nothing but candid remonstrance. To these high attri- 
butes we may add charity. The failings of others were never 
trumpeted forth by M. Cuvier ; he did not even tolerate playful 
satire, however disguised by wit ; his earnest desire to make all 
happy round him, even by a sacrifice of his own convenience ; 
and his resignation under calamities which bereaved him of the 
dearest objects of his affection ; all these things appear to ut Co 
establish his character as a Christian. 

On solemn occasions M. Cuvier attended divine service, but he 
did not habitually frequent the Lutheran chapels ; nevertheless 
their pastors looked upon him as their best friend and patron. 
We say thus much, because we have heard him accused of infi* 
delity, and in (he virulent assertions of a publication before us, we 
are told that his daughter ** was uneasy as to the religious state of 
'* his mind, and prayed for his conversion;*' that daughter, be it 
observed, who, eminently pious, congratulated herself as being a 
female, because on her marriage she should lose that name which, 
while it formed her greatest glory, she felt herself unworthy to 
bear : that she prayed for him on her death bed is most true^ 
but it was the prayer of a daughter for a parent; a prayer for that 
support which alone enables us to bear with resignation the 
heaviest misfortunes that befal humanity. 

The temper of M. Cuvier was by many esteemed haughty and 
violent; these failings and a reputed political error have been much 
talked of. The error alluded to occurred in the reign of Louis the 
XVnith, to whom it will be recollected that M. Cuvier was Royal 
Commissioner; in this office he was bound to defend all measures 
which issued from his sovereign without reference to his own pri- 
vate opinions, as barristers plead for their clients whether they be 
right or wrong. When the famous charter was given to France, 
Al. Cuvier made a most brilliant speech which proved that his 
feelings were deeply engaged in its favour. When that charter 
was to be withdrawn, or modified into a less liberal form, he was 
equally to speak in favour of the measure. But if to unsay 
what he had said was his duty as commissioner, and he per- 
formed it with a worse grace than any other task throughout his 
life, it must be borne also in mind that to confess the failure of 
his brilliant anticipations was no less his duty as a man, and still 
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more aiortifying to a benevolent spirit. The struggle with him- 
self WM evident, and the error, if it be one» stands alone. That 
M. Cuvier was haughty is not true, but he was subject to violent 
outbreaks of temper. His highly nervous temperament with 
strangers often amounted to timidity ; but in fact the source of 
some of his partialities was the entire absence of restraint during 
the first interviews. True to a moment himself, he could not 
bear to wait for others, and the non-arrival of a parcel, or a visitor, 
or the want of readiness in those who accompanied him, betrayed 
him into a severity of expression for which no one could be more 
sorry when the irritation was passed. Accustomed to accomplish 
whatever his mind desired, it was extraordinary to see how en- 
tirely his patience forsook him when things which required no 
mind were to be done; and in issuing orders which the promptest 
obedience could not execute. The employment of every moment 
of time was at the bottom of all this ; that time devoted to the 
highest purposes. He was extremely nervous as to bis healthy and 
it was amusing to see how instantaneously he would seek medical 
advice. A pain in one of the extremities he imagined must be 
connected with some vital organ, and his countenance would in- 
stantly assume an anxious expression ; and yet when the awful 
moment of death did come, he met it with the firmest compo- 
sure ; he traced the progress of his disorder, foretold its phases 
with calmness, bore his sufferings without a complaint, secured 
the welfare of others, and gave his final directions on every sub- 
ject with the cool courage of a great and religious mind, and 
an unstained conscience. 

But we have been tempted to exceed our limits, and have left 
no space for an analysis of the work before us. It is one pf the last 
on which M. Cuvier laboured, and one of those undertakings of 
which by will he requested the completion. The generalities of the 
first volume and a part of the details on the organs of motion in 
vertebrated animals, had already been revised by him ; and M. Lau- 
rillard has added the rest, and, in conjunction with the nephew of 
M. Cuvier, will finish all that concerns the nervous system and 
the senses. Dr. Duvernoy, also a relative and a worthy disciple, 
who had worked with him at the first edition, has undertaken the 
other parts, and has for some years been preparing for the task ; the 
additions and alterations are marked within brackets, the greater 
number of which are made from the always growing collection 
founded by M» Cuvier, from his notes, and from the memoirs 
and regular works which have been published since the appear- 
ance of the previous edition. As the great author's Tableau 
6i^entaire was but a preparation for the Rigne Animal, so 
must we again impress on the minds of our readers that the Le§ons 
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d'Anatomie compar6e are but the preliminaries to the great work 
on the same subject^ for which he had collected an immense 
quantity of documents, and made a great number of the most 
exquisite drawings; and at which he was intensely working 
when death surprised him : it was to this he alluded when he 
said a few hours before he quitted all^ ^' Nevertheless I had great 
things still to do — all was ready in my head — after thirty years 
labour and research there remained but to write, and now the 
hands fail, and carry with them the head/' 

It will readily be supposed that a branch of science which had 
received so strong an impulse, an impulse given by M. Cuvier 
himself, must have experienced many changes and improvements 
during the interval which has elapsed between the first and se- 
cond editions of this anatomical work; the original plan however 
remains unchanged, and each or^an is still examined successively 
throughout the whole series of animals, its modifications and trans- 
formations are displayed with perfect fidelity, and its functions 
declared. Without a lengthened comparison between the two it 
is impossible to point out all the changes and improvements; but 
we must not fail to remark the greater extent which has been 
given to the general views in the introductory parts. The refu- 
tation of narrow systems by the Baron himself, is contained in one 
of them, and is as follows : — 

'* For ourselves, after studying all these systems with the attention 
due to the names of their authors, and after studying with still greater 
attention nature herself, it has been proved for us to demonstration that 
the former have been reached only by abstractions altogether arbitrary, 
and almost always incomplete in their elements, consequently inexact in 
their language also ; that even in many instances the author has deceived 
himself only by using words not merely in erroneous acceptations, but 
sometimes in one, sometimes in another sense. Admitting that it is 
allowable to change at pleasure the denomination of bone, or even of 
covering, taken in its most usual sense, into that of vertebrae ; admitting 
as allowable the restriction of this last term to this or that assemblage 
of osseous pieces, according to choice ; what after all is gained by say- 
ing that the head or arm is composed of vertebrae ? Nothing whatever 
—for the word in question is no longer received in its primitive sense, 
and a fresh definition must be made of it for every system. This defi- 
nition is carried to such an extent as to leave but a vague and indefinite 
impression on the mind. 

*' On the other band much will evidently have been lost, if, as we but 
too often find to be the case, to avoid or conceal the exceptions to these 
propositions a portion of the facts is likewise concealed. But let us 
admit that no error of tliis nature shall arise, still what is there gained 
by an abstraction of the differences of things, when there results from 
this abstraction no general property, no general law for the things it 
commingles and confounds ? Far from advancing knowledge, it repels 
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it ; for the nearer the sciences approach in their origin, the more firmly 
they hold to general principles. Like children, they ha?e then only 
genera, and not species. It is, besides, shutting our eyes while engaged 
in the study of beings, to all that constitutes the greatest charm of that 
study, and at the same time forms its sole veritable basis ; to those admi- 
rable coincidences, to all those concords, so complicate yet so perfect^ 
which give to each the conditions of its existence and duration. For 
such systems the title of philosophic has been assumed, or other and 
eren more lofty epithets 3 but we, who recognize truth itself as the 
ouly true philosophy, we cannot but grieve bitterly to find such exertions 
of intellect made to reduce anatomy almost to the state in which geology 
was before the Pallas, the De Saussures, and the Werners had extri- 
cated it from its swaddling-clothes ; a time when every one set up an 
hypothesis to account for facts which he had never taken the pains to 
examine in their generality." 

The osteology of the head is subject to more changes and 
additions than any other part of this work, in consequence of the 
numerous materials which have been added to the Museum in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and to the numerous volumes which have ap- 
peared on the subject^ and which have far exceeded the space 
allotted to it by M. Cuvier. The singular but important question 
whether Galien described the head after the skull of a man or a 
monkey is set at rest by M. Laurillard, and the following note at 
the end of the first volume does so much honour to all who are 
engaged in the labour, and to the great man himself, that we 
quote it, as a voucher for the manner in which the task is per« 
formed by the above gentleman, and the son of M. F. Cuvier. 

'' It will perhaps create surprise that we should give in this work, 
which bears the name of M. Cuvier, another determination to the 
bones of the shoulder and the pelvis of fishes, than that which is 
found in his Ichthyology. But, if called upon to justify this act of 
temerity, we should reply, that upon stating our opinion on the subject 
to M. Cuvier shortly before his decease, he, after considering a fish's 
skeleton in every way, and for more than a quarter of an hour, at 
last answered, — * You may very likely be right* (Vous pourriez bien 
avoir raison). This was his usual phrase when assenting to an idea 
communicated to him. Farther, had we not had this high authority 
with us we should still have done the same; for it would be mis- 
conceiving M . Cuvier, and doing little honour to his memory to be 
silent upon a truth because it might not have occurred to him. He 
himself struck out new lights upon various subjects, and we have 
frequently heard him point out the anatomy of fishes as likely to lead to 
important results.'* 

The part undertaken by Dr. Duvernoy is more systematic than 
in the first edition, and follows the arrangements of the ** R4gne 
animal ;" we extract the instructions sent by M. Cuvier to him, in 
182B, and which are given in a fac-simile of his handwriting in 
the commencement of M. Duvernoy's labours* 
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** I shall charge myself with the osteology^ the myology, the 
brain, the neryes, organs^ senses, and teeth. M. Duvernoy will, at 
the approaching racation, undertake the viscera from our immense col- 
lection. In the meantime he can draw up a lecture on the foetus 
and its corenngs, and he will also discuss the egg. He can take 
as a guide on this subject the report which I made on a similar labour 
of M. Dutrochet's, and which is in the Annals of the Museum. A 
lecture upon monsters should conclude. The essentia poidt is to 
confine oneself to the simplest terms, for we ought not to have more 
than six volumes. There are also many other chapters which he can 
revise if he chooses, but I beg he will apprise me of them.*' 

With the modest conclusion of Dr. Duvernoy's introductory 
letter, addressed to the brother of M. Cuvier, we ourselves will 
conclude our notice of this portion of the noble work before us. 

** Should my scientific life leave any traces behind, it will be chiefly 
for my having been twice, with an interval of thirty years between, the 
fellow-labourer of M. Cuvier. I must feel pride in having enjoyed to 
such a degree his confidence and his esteem. 

It only now remains to note what is still to be done in close 
connection with M. Cuvier's own labours. The " Lemons 
d^anatomie" require the third, sixth, and seventh volumes for Uieir 
completion ; the *' Histoire Naturelle des Poissons/' continued 
by M. Valenciennes according to M. Cuvier's will, has reached 
the twelfth volume and is to extend to at least twenty ; and the last 
Eloges require to be collected, so as to form a fourth volume. 
The most valuable auto*biographical memoirs^ as late as the year 
1822, and a pile of private letters, are in existence, few of which 
have been seen by any eyes but those for whom they were written : 
their value is beyond all price. The memoirs contain statements 
of events and the actors, of too recent a nature to meet the public 
eye at present ; we encourage a more reasonable though but faint 
hope, that a selection may be made from the letters ; for they 
comprise the liveliest descriptions, the real feelings, the most apt 
remarks, and profoundest views of ohe of the first of intellects. ^ 

Sixty-two years and nine months of life were granted to this 
vast genius, who appeared in the world in order to advance 
natural science, rid it of absurdities and obscurities, and lead to a 
better understanding of that Creator who fashioned the whole. 
He bore also the character of a good son, brother, husband, 
father, friend, and master; in short, a good man in every relation 
of life. 

Since writing the above we have been informed of the death of 
the Chevalier Cuvier, the only brother of the Baron Cuvier, an 
excellent man, whose talents would perhaps have been more 
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geaerally known, had he not been overshadowed by his mighty 
relative. 

M. Frederic Cuvier was born at Montb^liard, in 1773, and, as 
we have before mentioned, was established in Paris in 1 795, at 
the house of his brother, where his wife died in giving birth to a 
son. In 1804, he was appointed keeper of the menagerie be- 
longing to the Jardin des riantes) in 1810 he became Inspector 
of the Academy of Paris. The cross of the Legion of Honour 
was given to him in \818; he was elected member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1826, and in 18S1 was made Inspector 
General of the Univers3 y; became one of the established con- 
tributors to the Journal des Savans, and received the title of 
Chevalier. In 1835 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and in 1837 was called to fill the chair of 
Professor of Physiology to the Museum of Natural History. 
His works all relate to zoology and physiology, to the advance- 
ment of which he much contributed ; the greater number consist 
of memoirs scattered through the Annales du Mus6um, the Dic- 
tionnaire des ScieiKes Naturelles^ &c« &c., among which the 
most remarkable are, that article in the Dictiodnaire headed 
** Instinct," " New Observations concerning Seals, Dogs, &c.,'' 
and many other most valuable remarks on animal economy. In 
conjunction with M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, he commenced a large 
work entitled *' Histoire Naturelle des Mammif^res,*^ which now 
amounts to seventy numbers, containing 420 plates, and forms the 
most extensive publication of the kind since the time of Buffon* 
His observations on the development and structure of feathers are 
quite new, and his reports to the Institute strongly evince the 
penetration, research, and impartiality of the author. 

On his return from one of his journies as Inspector General, 

he was seized with paralysis at Strasbourg, where, however, he 

found himself in the midst of friends, especially Dr. Duvernoy, 

Every effort that art could make was exerted in his behalf> but 

the malady was too rapid, and too sure, to be capable even of 

amelioration. His son, who was sent for immediately, arrived 

too late to see him alive. As a savant, his loss is great ; as a 

promoter of education, the absence of his sound, liberal, yet 

moderate, views will be deeply felt ; but as a father and a friend, 

there is no possibility of replacing him : the very animals of the 

menagerie who were the objects of his daily cares, will miss his 

kindness. We understand that M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has 

again been suffered to annex this office to his functions, from which 

it had been separated^ and that M. Flourens is appointed to the 

vacant chair of Comparative Physiology. 
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Art. IV. — Dictionary of the Artists of Antiquity, Architects, 
Carvers, Engravers, Modellers, Painters, Sculptors, Statuaries, 
and Workers in Bronze, Gold, Ivory, and Silver: mth three 
Chronological Tables, By Julius Sillig. Translated by the 
Rev. H. W. Williams. To which are added C. Plinii Se- 
cundi Naturalis Historic Libri xxxiv. — xxxvi. c. 8 — 5. fVith 
four Indexes and a Preface* By E. H. Barker, Esq. London: 
1838. 

The obscurity that involves the earliest records of Greece not- 
withstanding all the labours of learning and affection bestowed 
upon the subject by scholars of every age and nation, must upon 
every unprejudiced mind necessarily produce the conviction that 
her origin, from whatever quarter, was altogether unknown to 
her inhabitants at the date of legitimate history; and that the 
various sources to which these were contented to refer it being 
in themselves undefined, can remove the difficulty but a single 
step, and render further efforts through the usual channels utterly 
hopeless ; while it further enforces the necessity of examining 
carefully all that remains to us any where, that might by pos- 
sibility assist to point out the sources in question. 

With the doubt thus resting upon the national existence it can- 
not of course create any surprise that those seeds of art which, all 
undeveloped, were sleeping and fostered in the very bosom of 
that chaos should be altogether concealed from our eyes : and 
that long after these must have been called forth into substantive 
existence their growth and progress are so utterly undiscoverable, 
that the very personality of the earliest celebrated artist is a matter 
of doubt, if not positive denial, to the learned of our days. It is 
probably too great a refinement in scepticism to question the 
actuality of Daedalus from the generic character of his name, since 
his acts and improvements are most distinctly specified, as by 
Pausanias and Diodorus Siculus : and even granting that the 
works referred to as extant were the productions of later artists, 
it is obvious, we submit, that the bare fact of their attribution 
to Daedalus the Athenian, is not only insufficient to induce a 
doubt of his existence, but goes far, on the contrary, to confirm 
it ; since his identity was thereby admitted, and his celebrity 
established, in an age not so remote from his own times as that 
which has questioned both. The supplementary doubts of 
German writers, as to the improvements he effected in art, we 
shall pass over with the single remark that the previous and sub- 
sequent state of the arts, as affirmed by classic authorities, are 
amply borne out by facts unquestionable at this hour of dis- 
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covery; and we therefore hold to the first point; to wit, the 
oanie^ generally considered. 

We have only to look, in truth, to the practice of every ancient 
nation to discover the fallacy of the argument raised on this 
ground. In all of them we find that the office or avocation 
takes its designation from the subject to which it refers, the 
attribute it includes, or the talent displayed. The origin of terms 
could not be other than this : and though such appellative would 
be only a distinctive epithet, and not the proper name of the 
individual, yet we everywhere find instances of the latter being 
merged in the former, where this became of importance. Thus, 
though reducible to components, we cannot have a hesitation in 
admitting that though known as Phre, the sovereign, generally, 
each King of Egypt had a proper name of his own ; that there 
was one, and more than one Persian Xerxes (Shirashe, the 
Glorious); that there was a Patriarch Abraham, though his name 
means but the Father of the Faithful ; that Zoroaster lived, al- 
though thus designated as the Explorer of the Heavens ; that 
Dalilah, become the Arabic for a salesman, once betrayed Sam- 
son ; and Homer, though properly signifying collector, must have 
referred to somebody. Among the Turks and Orientals an attri- 
butive epithet subjoined, as Kara Mustapha, Timur Leng, the 
Black, or the Lame, is never considered to annihilate the person 
that bears it; and Boabdil existed, though oftener called El 
Cbico by the Moors. Nay, in our own land the Browns and 
Greens are not merely resolvable into vegetable matter or refrac- 
tions of light ; tangibilities under the respectable cognomen of 
Suiitli do occasionally make their appearance at our police-offices 
if the newspapers are to be believed, instead of becoming Cy- 
clopean Mythoi, however desirable this might be at such times ; 
and our loaded prisons testify that even John Doe and Richard 
Roe are not pure metaphysics, though they especially deal with 
those abstractions of personality who, in mysterious language, 
^' do run up and down" and are nowhere forthcoming when called 
upon. The Laws upon Debt are public documents, and for- 
tunately still existing, to satisfy the most incredulous on this 
head. 

It is clear, and not from direct testimony alone, but also, and 
most conclusively, from indirect testimony also, that pictures 
formed the first means of ocular communication ; but this, as 
shown in our previous Number (XLIL pp.349 — Sb2\ to only a 
limited extent : and that Statuary followed Painting is the sole 
conclusion that remains to us from the little we can learn of the 
early past. 

Though Tubal-Cain is noticed as a cunning artificer in brass, 
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not the slightest indication is given of bis having adapted his 
labours to the imitation of forms. The pillars set up by Noah 
for the Flood, the first monuments that occur to us, are equally 
destitute of evidetice in this matter ; unless from the silence of 
the historian we conclude^ asakme we are justified in conclodingy 
that their bare existence was also the sole commemoration of the 
event, and that they were devoid of any specific signs, for pos- 
terity. 

The Arabs, who affirm the existence of at least one ante-dilu- 
vian alphabet, can show no evidence of this assertion. We may 
therefore reject it, for it is but reslsonable to conclude that had 
Noah been acquaitited with it, his posterity would not have failed 
to preserve the original language after Babel. In the absence of 
characters it is therefore but fair to infer that pictures formed the 
first representative of history, as is clear indeed from the cases 
cited by Cory and others ; from the authorities taken from co- 
lumns by Thoth ; from the tale of Menes and the Hippopotamus ; 
and of the Boar of Adonis or Tammus, worshipped also in the 
** Chambers of Imagery'* by the daughters of Israel, 
<' Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 

Bzekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah.** 

And we may observe by the way that the word, happily ren- 
dered Imagery in otir translation, is not to be taken as Images 
but, in the pure sense, representations on walls, 8ic., Kke those of, 
Egyptian Necrography, from which they Were doubtless copied — 
as the *' creeping things," &c. would additionally imply. 

We may quote on this subject also from the positive and direct 
testimony of Tacitus, who says : ** Prima per figuras animalium 
Bgyptii sensus mentis effingebant, et antiquissima monumenta 
memoriae humanai saxis cemuntur." — "At first the Egyptians de- 
picted mental conceptions by the figures of animals, and the 
most ancient monuments of humati memory are found on stones." 
Jnn. xi. 14. And Lucan seems in his Pharsalia to say the same of 
the Phoenicians ; that is, if we are to understand " figuris" in 
the same sense as the " figuras" of Tacitus above quoted. This 
however is not quite certain. The tablets of Bellerophon are 
also a doubtful evidence. The same system of picturing thought 
may be found in the symbolical forms of the firahmm deities, 
with arms for powers, an elephant*s trunk for wisdom, &c. 

The earliest and, so far as we can jud^e, the only valid accounts 
that have come down to us of the origin of sculpture, are two ; 
and singularly enough, these are not only strongly corroborative 
of each other as to the fact itself, but also of the individual, and 
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some slight circutnstances respecthig him. The accounts we 
refer to are, the Hebrew and the Persian. 

We read in Genesis that Thnra, or Terah, called Tharah hj 
St. Luke, was tlie first who indented images; and that tbej 
quickly bedtaie objects of worship is presumable from the fact 
of Racbael stealing the gods of Laban. 

We find in the rersian accounts that afforded the basis of the 
Shah-Nameh of Ferdousi, so far as the former are preserved to 
us, that in the reign of Tbamuras a great mortality occurring (the 
Orientals always find a cause for everything), images, resembling 
the deceased, were invented. There exists, and this makes the 
point more remarkable, some confusion as to the number of idols, 
whether one or many ; and tradition expressly refers to an image 
or picture of the King himself, which, from the following versifi- 
cation of that ancient and wide-spread tradition, clearly combines 
the attributes of conquest, the conquered nation, and fire. 

*' Where murkiest mists Involve afar 
The terrors of the conqueror's car. 
And yon red fires' unceasing gleams 
Flash baleful midst unearthly screams 3 
There, reining with resistless hands 
The winged steed, Thamuras stands. 
While demons strained In bands of steel 
Gnashj writhing at his chariot^wbeel. 
High on his helm the Simurgh* plume 
Floats omen of resistless doom ; 
Fierce as when trembling Ginnistan 
Confessed the victor-steps of mau^ 
When to the Peri's aid lie came 
With charmed cuirass and sword of flame -, 
And warring fiends in vain essayed 
The dread Sipar's'f' impervious shade. 
Unharmed in even the etherial fight 
Where sank the last Preadamite." 

The Persian sovereign then was a great conqueror^ a fiery 
warrior, (and as such designated,^ who pushed his conquests over 
the Demons or Deeves, vulgarly called the Brahmin race, into 
Mazanderan on one side, and towards a trans-marine race, repre- 
sented by men with fishes* heads, in another. This must, there*- 
fore, have been across Asia-Minor, or Mesopotamia. Terah, it 
will be recollected, went from Ur of the Chaldeas to Charan; the 
Arabs, who recognize his connection with Fire, call him Dhura, or 

Adbur^^^)^ pronouncing the ^ like dh. 

* Simiitgbi the wondetfil bird. f Sip«r, the magic shield. 
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The conuecting link is supplied by the History of Assyria, 
whose sovereign, Thuras or Thura^ a conquering warrior, sub- 
jugated Thrace, which thus took his name. He was the first to 
whose (a golden) statue idol-worship was paid, and he is repre- 
sented by the planet Mars. This the Persians call j^(, Azer, 
fiery or red^ pronouncing the ^ like z, and call it the Warrior. 
We find also from the Book of Wisdom that, even to that time, 
(1000 years later,) red, that is, the fiery or golden colour, was the 
hue of the idols, as of the Phoenician image especially cherished 
by the wife 

'* Of that uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses fell 
To idols foul." 

Although we can scarcely doubt the two profane accounts to 
refer to the same person, we must observe that the similarity of 
names here is deceptive. It is true that the letter m, Q, was an 
interfix, and expresses plenitude or potency; and also that in the 
East, and the Cuneiform inscriptions prove it in ancient Persia 
particularly, this letter was often passed over, even in writing, and 
consequently in pronunciation also, as it was and is still frequently 
in Europe. We do not, however, consider it to be so here ; but 
hold the two words as essentially distinct in sense, and not less 
positively different in derivation. Nevertheless we do not for a 
moment question their application in the present instance to the 
same individual ; and the coincidence of the three accounts is re- 
markable, especially when the chasms are filled up by the frag- 
ments of Arabian tradition. The whole topic we shall discuss m 
its proper place, but could not think the foregoing allusion to it 
wholly uncalled for here, though in the shape of a digression, 
from which we now return. 

If we take then the time of Terah as about 2000 years before 
Christ, we shall find that not less than eight centuries had elapsed 
in the interval between the formation of images and the appear- 
ance of Daedalus and his possibly cotemporary, but inferior, rival 
statuary, Smilis. It is remarkable that the fixed immobility 
which, according to Diodorus Siculus, Daedalus banished from 
the face and attitude of his images, and which Ritter (Vorhalle, 
9,35) conceives representative of the sublime attribute of Deity, 
affected by the later Greeks till, as Reynolds in his lectures 
observed, it often degenerated into insipidity, is the characteristic 
not only of the Egyptian sculptured forms, as we see in the giant 
statues of Thebes, but also of the huge idols of Bameean, and 
tlie Pali incarnations of the Gautama Buddha ; to say nothing of 
the purest specimens of art in Hindostan ; and of its being also in 
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the several countries the mental type of Godhead. The admirer 
of this sublime conception can, we think, desire no more com- 
plete and overpowering development than in that statue of a 
a Caryatid at the north end of the Elgin room in the British 
Museum which, all disfigured as it is, stands as to stand for 
ever : — the enduring image of a marble eternity ! 

It is not a little singular that the Dorians, from whom the 
Lacedaemonians were descended, should have rivalled the Athenians 
in love for sculpture, and even preceded them in its study and 
exhibition. Thus Daedalus flymg from Athens was received 
with open arms by the Dorians of Crete, who cherished also his 
rival Smilis; and thus too the Eginetan sculptures preceded, 
and, though naturally therefore, doubtless formed a model for the 
later perfection of Athens in the age of Pericles. Of the speci- 
mens in the British Museum of the former, entitled the Phigalian 
marbles, one of those articles of popular criticism that justify the 
high reputation of the first of European journals, happily desig- 
nated by the Edinburgh Review as ** our own admirable Times," 
remarks that the heads are sharp, the eyes narrow and long, and 
the figures evidently not Greek. This observation seems con- 
sonant with the fact stated by ancient writers, that previous to 
Dsedalus the eyes of statues were represented as long, and but 
partially open. It is consonant to reason to believe that the 
Doric Eginetans and others, therefore, represented with tolerable 
exactness the characteristics of their own countrymen; and as the 
Dorians, according to Herodotus, were Pelasgian, and as these 
oblique eyes and narrower faces are the distinguishing character- 
istic of Eastern nations, is it not from the foregoing rendered 
highly probable that the Pelasgians themselves were strictly an 
Eastern race? The more as we find them settling on the nearest 
main land opposite the central coast of Asia-Minor, namely, the 
region of Thessaly ; where indeed, even without the direct aid of 
history, we find the most general and particular confirmations of 
the fact in the names of Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Phthia, Locris, 
Doris, Pella, Ossa, Pelion, Larissa, all purely Oriental, as their 
significative derivation will prove. In truth, after the invasion of 
Thrace by Thuras, it was scarcely possible to keep the piratical 
invaders from then marching overland by the Strymon through 
Macedonia northward, or coasting south and westward by the 
sea. The name of Dorus is itself but to all appearance an 
Helleuization of Thuras ; and though the name of the Dorians is 
said to have been derived from that of their leader, we know, or 
at least have ample grounds for suspecting, that such a mode of 
putative origination is but the resource of ignorance, and only 
defers the diflSculty ; for, whence came the leader's name ? We 
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trust hereafter to be able to show that the very confusion of 
Herodotus^ though a proof of his ignorance^ is nevertheless a 
still stronger proof of his accuracy. 

From ike first invention of images and the idol-worship of the 
statue of the Assyrian Thura^ an act imitated fifteen centuries 
after by the goldeii image of Nebuchadnezzar in the same plain 
of Dura (or Thura)^ we have noticed a lapse of 600 years to the 
appearance of Dasdalus^ the second era of the art of statuary. A 
similar interval brings us down to the time of Pericles and Ictinus; 
460 B. c. ; which exhibits its highest triumph. 

Having travelled out of the bounds of classical history to dis- 
cover the first period of statuary, and fixed it, from Eastern and 
Sacred accounts combined, to about 2000 b. c, it may not be 
amiss to cast our eyes on sculptures in the general state of arts 
during this period, and on which want of room prevents our 
casting any but the most cursory notice. We must defer to a 
future period a wider inquiry into this subject. 

A survey of Egypt alone would lead to a boundless field, and 
we can but refer to the statues of Memnon and Osymandias. 
This colossal statue was accompanied by those of his wife and 
daughter, and which, though gigantic, were far inferior to that of 
the sovereign himself. It is not a little remarkable that the idols 
of Banieean, also of unknown antiquity, present two colossal 
forms, a male and a female, but the latter far inferior in mag- 
nitude to the former. This singular coincidence of Egypt and 
India may not impossibly refer to the same individuals, possibly 
to the same period, and in all probability to that one principle, 
which symbolically enlarges the stature of a form in order to indi- 
cate superiority, of power or excellence, &c., in the individual 
represented : a common feeling in the East through every age. 

Of Assyria, so well known to scholars, we need only observe 
that the gigantic statues of Nineveh and Babylon would naturally 
follow after the Persian domination: and in truth there is no 
reason to suppose that the image of Bel was other than the 
aforesaid idol, or worshipped statue, the name itself being ge- 
neric, not specific of an individual. 

In Arabia, the indications are too few to assist us in forming 
any definite opinion : and their historians are generally unwortfiy 
of credit on this head. We have details in abundance, but they 
are of impossibilities, and the truth mixed up with them can only 
be unravelled by long and careful research and comparisons with 
other and better authenticated writings. The testimony of Mur- 
tadi, for instance, and his account of the doings of Abumazar, 
are an absolute mockery, and such works can deserve no better 
estimation than as historical Arabian Nights, with their dreams ; 
confounding facts with fancies. 
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Persiao early aceounU are confirmed by the impartial e?idenee 
of Mifioudi, ao Arabiao writer of a different clati and value from 
Murtadi and the rest of the tribe we have alluded to amongst his 
countrymen. The Persian traditions relate the introduction of 
letters and arts into Persia in the time of Tahmuras by the 
Deeys, and the existence of pictures and statues among them. 
Their oldest seat in Persia, the province of Aderbijian was re* 
puted, and naturally enough, to contain both. The truth of 
these statements is established by Masoudi, who affirms that 
even in his time statues and pictured representations of forms ter- 
restrial and celestial were to be found at £1 Sheez, the seat of 
the Magi, — and this word we may observe is not properly re«> 
stricted to the sense of Fire-worshippers; being in reality the fair 
equivalent of Deev, i. e. Enlightened or Superior. When we 
notice tbat these representations contained forms of stars, we are 
at no loaa to recognize Sabseism and its idolatrizing tendencies. 

We mAy notice also that the reign of Giamshid, celebrated for 
the architectural glories of Persia, agrees in all its details of other 
improvements with those of successive sovereigns in neighbour- 
ing lands — as described by other writers. From this and from 
the length of that one reign, 700 years, while his predecessors 
ruled only for a natural period of time, that sovereign certainly 
represents a dynasty. The attribution of Istakhur or Persepolis 
to his time is scarcely borne out by the best native testimony, 
and yet during the period in question, buildings might have been 
raised there : but the remains we now admire were, it is now 
clearly established by the decyphered Cuneifonn inscriptions, 
raised in the time of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, who are repre- 
sented by their own inscriptions,^ as sometimes erecting a build- 
ing, sometimes only a gate or entrance ; perhaps to more ancient 
structures. Let us notice too, after Morier's acute observations, 
that the style of some of the buildings is precisely analogous, or 
rather identical with that of Solomon's temple, 1 140 B. c, i. e. 
of 500 years before the time of the Achasmenides. 

We can only glance at the Etruscan sculptures of doubtful 
date and inferior skill to the Oreek, but preserving the charac- 
teristics of individual and national feature. 

The origin of paiiitmg is held utterly doubtful by Pliny, who 
states that *^ the Egyptians claimed it 6000 years before it was 
introduced into Greece ; clearly, as he observes, an idle af- 
firmation;" but one of the thousand proofs of their ignorant 
extravagances of history. Euchirus is said to have been the 

• See Foftlgn Quwterly Retiew, No.XXXlX. pp, 198-^5, article " Umcm i" and 
see alsoGrotefend, Persopol. Inscript., 4to., and Burnouf, Essai sur Ics Inscripl,;— by 
no means the least able of the three. 
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inventor ; and the account which makes him the ancestor of 
DaBdalus is borne out by the remark of Pliny, that, according to 
Homer, some of the shields in the Trojan war bore figures. 
Now as Philocles the Egyptian, or Cleanthes the Corinthian, 
invented painting in outline soon after this period as we are told^ 
but probably introduced it into Greece ; and Ardices the Corin- 
thian^ and Telephanes the Sicyonian much about the same time 
used lines within the figures instead of colours ; (sine ullo etiam- 
num colore, jam tamen spargentes lineas intus) since communi- 
cations between Greece and Egypt after the time of Cadmus 
and the Exodus could not have been very unfrequent, the art of 
painting can scarcely at utmost have originated in Egypt above 
one or two centuries before it came to Greece. This fact may 
greatly assist us to examine Egyptian dates of painted tombs, 
&c., and may fairly raise the question whether the marks con- 
sulted by Thoth were more than outline forms^ and thus, some- 
what discriminatingly in contradistinction to pictures, designated 
by Sanchoniathon oroixeiov, a sign, and perhaps outline. 

In confirmation of our doubts as to the claims of Egypt we 
may notice additionally that about the time when that country 
began to be freely visited by the Greeks (b. c. 600—300), Cleo- 
phantus of Corinth first began colouring, and this, according to 
Pliny, test& trita : with a ground or powdered material, which we 
should hesitate to call brick, though usually so understood. Pro- 
bably therefore colouring was only in its infancy in Egypt at that 
time. From the testimony of Cornelius Nepos, it was known at 
the same period in Italy and doubtless amongst the Etruscans. 
We find, previous to this, Candaules patronizing Bularchus, and 
buying bis picture of the battle of Magnete — 700 b. c. 

Recurring to the commencement of the second era with 
Daedalus, we find that, cotemporary with painting, Cora the 
daughter of Dibutades, of Corinth, first sketched an outline, that 
of her lover's profile in shadow ; and her father filled it up with 
clay — thus originating plaster-casts, or medallions — 1200 B.C.; — 
' that about 400 years subsequent the soldering of iron was invented 
by Glaucus in the 25th Olympiad ; and a little before which 
'• Bularchus the painter appeared in Asia. Two hundred years 
i after, in the time of Solon and the Seven Sages, two brothers, 
Cretans, named Dipaenus and Scyllis, became famous in sculp- 
ture of marble, ^ut while among the sculptors of Greece 
Athens makes but little figure. Gallon (514 B.C.), Glaucias (490), 
Synnoo and Anaxagoras (480), and Onatas (467), all of ^gina, 
particularly distinguished themselves. 

Pisistratus the tyrant claims the glory of founding her school, 
and the name of Eucharis in particular illustrates and immortalizes 
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his taste and judgment in the arts. Yet even in his time so little 
bad the art of colossal statuary prevailed in Greece, though un<- 
doubtedly common to Asia then, (the time of Cyrus,) that Bathy- 
cles the Amyclean, raising a statue of thirty cubits high to Apollo> 
is said to have left the body a mere pillar of iron, giving form 
only to the head, hands, and feet. Shortly after this, 488 b. c, 
Pythagoras of Rhegium introduced a bolder practice, and might 
justly boast to have turned the art of sculpture into a science, by 
establishing the system of abstract proportions, and giving to it a 
spirit and a soul unknown to his cotemporaries. 

But Athens, if her parturition, as we have noticed, was slow, 
at length played the lioness's part ; for about the year 490 b. c. 
she boasts the birth of Phidias ; and a galaxy of genius and talent, 
native and foreign, adorn the long period of his life and predo- 
minating influence over art. His rivals, confessedly his inferiors, 
yet include the great names of Alcamenes, Critias, Nestocles, 
Hxgias ; as well as Ageladas, Gallon, Polyclitus, Phragmon or 
Phradmon, Gorgias, Lacon, Myron, Pythagoras, Scopas, Pere- 
lius ; and their worthy successors, amongst whom we can only 
particularize Aristides, Dinon, Athenodorus, and Myron the 
Lycian. The latter portion of the time of Phidias was enriched 
by the names of the great Grecian painters, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, 
and Timanthes. 

From the appearance of Lysippus and Euphranor, and more 
especially of Praxiteles, and Scopas, the architect of the Ephe- 
sian Temple of Diana, we may date the great change, if not 
decline, of the art of sculpture ; or at least that first step, and 
glorious in itself, which substitutes the perfection of grace and 
elegance for the loftier grandeur of majesty and might. This age 
boasts also Apelles. 

The death of these great names brings us at once to the abso-* 
lute commencement of the decline of Grecian art, which had 
thus run its natural course with a splendour never since to be 
renewed. In the 71st Olympiad, Demophilus and Gorgasua 
practised painting and plaister-cast making at Rome, 500 b. c. ; 
and now, at the beginning of the period to which we have last 
pointed, we find Fabius Pictor decorating with paintings the 
Temple of the Goddess Safety in the Eternal City (306 b. c). 
Names on whose diminished celebrity we need not dwell, bring 
down the long catalogue of Grecian glory to the time of Augustus, 
and the falling mantle of genius descended with no accumulative 
power to the colder spirit of the Roman artists. The Laocoon, 
and its sculptors, Polydorus, Agesander, and Athenodorus his son, 
conclude fitly the eternal triumphs of the statuaries of Greece. 
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The origiDol labours of M. Sillig are so far improved upon in 
the translation before us^ that our remaining observations must 
be directed to this in chief. We take the editor's preface at iu 
commencement — 

" The reader is here presented with what has been long regarded as a 
great desideratum in English literature, — J Critical Hittory of the Artists 
of Antiquity, — by one, whose learning, acuteness, judgment, taste» and 
scientific acquirements are competent alike to decide questions of clas- 
sical criticism and philology, aod to appreciate the recorded performances 
of ancient Artists, and the existing remains of ancient Art, — with a 
noble impartiality and independence, and with a modesty and patience 
equalled only by the ardent zeal, and generous devotion, — and in whom 
is happily blended the spirit of candor which adorns the pages of a 
Markland, with the nice perception which distinguishes an Elmsley, 
and the laborious research which immortalizes a Heyne." — Pref, p. v. 

We have a protest to make hereafter upon this assertion. 

" Such a Worky executed in so admirable a manner, can scarcely fail 
to meet with proper encouragement, not only from Royal Academicians, 
practising Professors of Engraving, Painting, and Sculpture, the lovera 
of the Fine Arts, and the youthful and aspiring pupils, but also from 
Classical Scholars, who will find in this Dictionary the solution of many 
difficulties, which surround their favorite Authors in Cimmerian darkness, 
and arrest the reader in his career of poetic enthusiasm, or of philosophi- 
cal contemplation, or of historical research, — disenchanting his imagina- 
tive musings, and disharmonising his ratiocinative processes. 

'* The Editor regrets, — (a fault, which may be remedied in a future 
edition,) that Mr. Sillig has not noticed at greater length, and with mere 
minute investigation, the Biography of the Ancient Artists. He admits 
that he has examined carefully such facts iu their personal histories, as 
bear on the Fine Arts, and many particulars, which have no such 
reference. But in a Dictionary of this kind every incident, narrative, or 
fact, which antiquity has recorded, respecting each Artist, should be 
specified, and any questions, which are connected with them, should be 
examined, whether they have or have not any direct relation to the Fine 
Arts." — p. V. 

We agree with the editor, that the Greek and Latin extracts 
were necessary in a work of such profound criticism ; but we 
think a translation of these not less indispensable if the work is 
intended for popularity ; and surely, though we wish to speak 
with all the deference due to the valuable labours and profound 
researches of M . Sillig, the public, if not the publishers, had an 
undoubted right to require from the translator and editor of such 
a work, some, however slight, attention to the critical emenda- 
tions ; occasionally in cases too where they seem to require but a 
slight knowledge of a dead language, and the exertion of a little 
common sense, for their elucidation. 
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It is, however, but fair to the editor to extract his reference to 
this poiot. 

" Such typographical errors, as the Editor has observed, be has 
noticed at the end of bis Work j the want of access to books for refer- 
ences in cases of doobt, and tbe distance of tbe press, have been obstacles 
in tbe way of typographical accuracy ; he is conscious of certain errors, 
which he had not the means of correcting, but on the other hand he 
believes that he has corrected several^ which were in the original Work, 
while he is aware that with the aid of the proper books, he could have 
corrected more." — p. vii. 

From M. Sillig's prefatory dedication we select two or three 
explanatory passages. No really great work was ever purely ori- 
ginal. 

*' Some, who compare it with the Dictionary of Junius, may consider 
it defective, inasmuch as it does not embrace several articles mentioned 
in that production. Tbe nature and reasons of tbe various omissions 
require explanation. In the first place, I baTc discarded all those names, 
which originated in the corrupt readings of passages since restored to 
purity ; and 1 have introduced them at the end of the Work in an 
' Appendix.* Thus, if a reader should seek one of the terms Geladas, 
Eladas, which are not included in tbe Dictionary, he may turn to the 
Appendix, which will guide him to the article Ageladas, and in this arti- 
cle he will learn that they are only corruptions of the name last mentioned. 
If an Artist has been styled differently by different authors, (as Dinocrates, 
who is by some termed Diocles, by others Stasicrates, by others Dino- 
chares,) 1 have given his history in tbe Dictionary under that name, 
which is most usual and approved, and the other appellations I have re- 
ferred to tbe Appendix. Some Artists were called into existence by 
Junius, through a misapprehension of ancient Authors; thus, * Mendaeus,' 
which pro|>erly signifies ' of, or belonging to, Menda,' is received by 
him as tbe name of an individual. All such Artists I have of course 
rejected. I have excluded also, all mere mechanics, of whom a large 
number was introduced by Junius, — all inventors of instruments, — all 
artists celebrated only in mythology, as Agamedes, Trophonius, and 
the fabulous Deity Vulcan, — all who lived at Byzantium, after the divi- 
sion of the Roman empire, — and from among the artists known only by 
means of Inscriptions, I have admitted those who are mentioned on the 
base of some production, (whether tbe production itself is extant or de- 
stroyed,) as having executed it, and I have referred to the Appendix all, 
whose names are merely found in funeral monuments. I have deemed 
it inconsistent, likewise, to introduce in separate articles, tbe names of 
countries and cities, the inhabitants of which were remarkable for par- 
ticular arts, and the names of princes, who patronised by their liberality.'* 
— Prrf. Ded. p. xiii. 

Again, upon a point utterly hopeless, we conceive, 
'* A distinction is made between ' scalptor* and ' sculptor ; but it has 
been a matter of dispute among the learned, in what the precise dif- 

o 2 
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ference between these terms consists. Salmasius, (ad Solin. p. 1101. 
ed. Par.y aif Justin, 15, 4.) and Lessing, (Epist. Rem, Antiq, Spectant. 
I, 140, Berol. 1778,) contend that the word *scalptor intimutes * an 
engraver on precious stones/ while ^sculptor precisely corresponds to the 
English term ' sculptor* immediately deduced from it. Other critics 
equally eminent, reject this opinion ; and Oudendorp maintains that the 
▼erb * scalpo* was used in reference to sculpture less finely polished, and 
' sculpo* in relation to that, which was more elegant and refined. This 
opinion is supported by F. A. Wolf, who urges in his favor that the 
Greeks applied their verbs yXa0«i> and yXv^oi, with a similar distinction 
of meaning."— p. xii. 

" Even that MS. of Pliny, which is designated Reg. I., of the full 
value of which I was not aware, when I addressed to you my Letter 
from Paris, which you honored with insertion in the third Volume of 
your AmaUheay — considerably varies in the application of the terms before 
us, and frequently interchanges the expressions, ' marmora scalpsisse,* — 

• marmora sculpsisse.' In one passage, which appears very suitable to 
the present inquiry, * Pasiteles plasticen matrem caelaturs et statuarise 
sculpturasque dixit,* (35. 12. 45,) this MS. exhibits the reading just 
stated, while all the other Parisian MSS. have • scalpturae.' " — p. xii. 

M. Sillig observes further — 

" How greatly ancient Writers diflPer in their modes of describing par- 
ticular arts; — a circumstance clearly illustrated by the terms vXdarai 
and *fictores/ which have been excellently explained by Welcker and 
Jacobs, to whom we are indebted for a correct edition of the works of 
the Philostrati. (See also Hemsterh. Anted, 1. 17.) On the word 

* statuariiy occurring in the title, I need not comment \ but some notice 
should be taken of another term, — * cctlatores' — the import of which is 
not so definite and perspicuous. This word was at first applied to those 
who made small articles of metal, and was afterwards transferred to those 
who worked in bas-relief, whether their productions were of marble or 
of metal. As, however, the term * sculptor* is usually applied to those 
who carved on marble, I have employed the term * calator/ * engraver ,* 
in relation to an artist whose attention was bestowed on the engraving 
of vases and similar articles.*' — pp. xii. xiii. 

We must now give our readers specimens of the work itself, 
and commence with the article Sniilis^ to which we have already 
referred, and which we grieve to find omitted, even to the name, 
in the new edition of Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, enlarged 
as this is with most material information for the scholar from all 
preceding editions, and greatly increased in size. 

" Smilis, one of the most ancient artists of Greece, son of Euclides of 
^gina, contemporary with Daedalus, whom, however, he did not equal 
in reputation. He executed many wooden statues, the most celebrated 
of which was that of Juno placed at Samos, — a work noticed by Paus. 
1. c, Clem, Alex. Protr. p. 13. 51. Sylb., and Callimachus, as quoted 
by Euseb. Pr, E, 3, 8, in the following passage : — '**Hpac ii koI Za/jna 
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luktpoy cTxov elSoct (rather eSog, as Btntley properly remarks^) <>^ ^ij^c 
KaXX/|ia)^oc : 

Otnrta trKi^fiiov tpyoy elc ^6avov &XX* M rc^/iov 

A>| y£oyXv0ov ui^a^ ^ffic ^©"-^a traylc. 
^IWc yap ica^iBpvoyTO ^eovc T6Tt, icaX yap ^A^yrjg 
'Ev Aivi^ aavaoQ \eiov t^riKev l^c« 

Tbe restoration of this very corrupt passage to purity, has engaged the 
atteution of many learned men, and in particular of Bentley^ Fr, Callim. 
105. p. 477. Em. Instead of ffKiXfitov, H'eiseling (Probab, 34,) Valke- 
naer {Diatr. 2 1 5,) and EmeUi have rightly proposed Z/u/Xcoi^. Receiving 
this conjecture^ Bentley suggests the following alteration of the first two 
lines: — 

Oinrtf ^.fuKioy epyoy kvfjooyt dXX' circ re^fiov 
^ycUov yXv^dy^ &fy)oc Jjtr^a trayiQ. 

Probably, however, a slight change proposed by Thiersch, (Epoch. 1. 
Adnot. 7.) improves this emendation, iirl rtdfif Ar)vaif yXvtpayuty^ 
though the latter critic errs in suggesting as the concluding part of tbe 
second verse, J Bia JjcBa (ravec, and as the fourth line, 

'Ey AMf Aayaoc \day c^i/icc (ipiraQ, 

Bentley also has committed an error in proposing in the last verse, the 
substitution of doy for \eioy. My own opinion is, that c^c should be 
retained, because it signifies, in the best writers, * a statue in a sitting 
postnre,* {B'dckh. Corp. Inter. 1. 248.) and this meaning seems to be 
powerfully supported in this place, by the fact, that Smilis made statues 
of the Hovrs in this posture, which will be afterwards noticed. The 
word \tiov, which Toup {ad Longin. 365) and Thiersch, wished to 
change into Xaay, signifies * smooth,' * polished,' and thus the phrase^ 
Xeloy e^c> means ' a well-polished statue in a sitting posture,' — an im- 
port which may be consistently retained, however it may at first seem 
to be opposed to tbe connection of the passage, because it is often im- 
possible to ascertain from eL/ragment the full and precise meaning which 
a writer intended to convey. I confess, however, that the term Xaay 
proposed by Toup, gives a very consistent sense to the passage 5 for if it 
is received, we may translate, ' Danaus also fixed at Lindus a stone, in 
tbe place of a statue of Minerva.* The entire stanza of Callimachus, I 
would give in the subjoined form : — 

Ov-KOi ILfjiiXioy ipyoy evipoy, dXX* Iwl re^fi^ 

Arjyai^ yXv^avo^v &^oot J^-Ja ffaylg. 
''ii^e KaBiBpvoyTO Beovc rdre' Kal yap *ABriyrjc 

*^ Aiy^f Aay^aoc Xuoy i^riKty eBoQ. 

" Besides the statue of Juno at Samos, just noticed, Smilis made ano- 
ther figure of this goddess, which was fixed at Argos : it is slightly 
adverted to by Aihenag. Leg. pro Christ. 14. p. Gl. Dechair, (see 
Thiersch, 1. c. p. 7.) He made also, figures of tbe Hours sitling on 
ThroneSy which were placed in the Hersum in Elis. This statement 
rests on Pans. 5. 17* 1* compared with 7. 4. 5. and Thiersch, p. 23 \ 
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and the correction of "EfiiXoc in the former passage to IfiTXic^ ^ f^T 
established by Fakkcnaar Dtatr, 215. 

" The age in which Snoilis flourished has been accurately inrestigated 
by Muller, Mgin. 98. who controverts the opinions of Thiench, 1. c. ; 
and his conclusion is, that this artist flourished about 100 years after the 
fall of Troy, so that the general remark of Pausanias, that he was a 
contemporary of Daedalus, must be received with some restrictions. 

*' There remains one passage of Pliny which demands our attention. In 
36. 13. 19. this historian speaks of the Labyrinth at Lemnos, and men- 
tions as the artists who made it, Zmilus, Rholui, and Theodorus, The 
last of these will be afterwards noticed 5 but it is the united opinion of 
Thiersch, Muller^ and Heyne, {0)msc. Acad. T. 5. p. 342.) that the 
words ' Zmilus' and ' Rholus' are only corruptions of ' Smilis' and 
' Rhoecus.' Now if we are to refer the formation of the Labyrinth in 
question, to the age of Theodorus and Rhoecus, we roust place it about 
Olymp. 1., but as Smilis lived long before this period, a very considera- 
ble difficulty appears to be created. To obviate it, MuUer (1. c. 100,) 
supposes that there were two artists of the name of Smilis, and adds the 
remark that this name, like that of Daedalus, may have been employed 
to intimate a person naturally adapted to the arts, and regularly trained 
to cultivate them. In this observation I concur ^ but if it is deemed 
preferable to refer the word ^Smilim* in Pliny, to the well-known artist 
of that name, and to suppose only one Smilis, we may adopt the plausi- 
ble hypothesis, that the Ijabyrtnth was commenced, but left imperfect, 
by Smilis, and that about 200 years afterwards it was completed by 
Rhoecus and Theodorus."— pp. 119, 120. 

We next quote Daedalus — 

^' Daedalus 1. In treating of this artist, it is requisite first to mention, 
that the statements of ancient writers respecting him, cannot be under- 
stood as exhibiting the true history of an individual, but rather as ob- 
scurely intimating the origin and progress of the arts in Greece ; and in 
particular, the information, which is afforded respecting the place of his 
birth, and the countries in which he lived, seems to reflect light on the 
districts in which the arts were at first cultivated. The narrative of 
Diod, S. IV. 7^ — 78, respecting Daedalus, is to a great extent, fabulous; 
and no reliance can be placed on any portion of it, unless confirmed by 
other authority. In this article, I shall first adduce the statements oi 
ancient authors as to the personal history of the artist himself 3 in the 
second place, I shall notice the works said to have been executed by him ; 
and in the third place, I shall consider the inventions which he is consi- 
dered to have lett to posterity. 

'' In noticing the information, which has reached us, of the personal 
history of the artist Daedalus, the name itself first claims our attention. 
We learn from Paus, 9. 3. 2, that all statues and images were anciently 
styled hailoKa, and as this designation was common long before the birth 
of the Athenian artist, it is inferred, that the name Daedalus was given 
to him on account of his productions. We have many similar instances 
of names given to individuals^ to show either the origin of particular arts. 
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or the talents, iDgeDoity, and other excellencies of artists. Diod, S. 
(/• c.) and Patu. 7. 4. 5, 9. 3. 2,) together with other writers, state that 
h» was born in Attica, but Ausonuuy {Idyll, 12, Teckn. Mos. 301,) and 
Eiutatkuu, {ad 11, I. 592,) designate him a Cretan* probably because a 
large portion of his time was spent in the island of Crete. See Paus. 8. 
53. 3. — ^The correctness of the assertion, that Daedalus was by birth an 
Athenian, is evident from various considerations. Thus Philostratus^ 
{Icon. I. 16. p. 27, Jacobs,) says, Airroc ^e, 6 Aa/^aXoc iiTTUUei fuv koI 
TO el&iCf vT€p<ro66v ti koI ivvovv (iXiirvy' hrriKiiii it ical ahro to ^^fux. 
---In Pluiarck^ Tkcs. 18, (on which passage see Leopold,) Theseus men- 
tions his cousin-genpan Dedalus, as the son of Merope, who was the 
daughter of Erectbeus ; and hence Diod. S, places this artist among the 
Erecthide.— The name of his father is variously stated' by different au- 
thors, Plato, {Ion. 363») and Diod. S. designate him Metiona ; and in 
partial accordance with this is the remark of Pout, (7. 4. 5,) that Dae- 
dalus was descended ^om the family of the Mctionidce. Hyginui, (Fab. 
274.) Suidas (v. lUp^ucog itpoy,) Servius {ad Firg. JEn. 6. 14,) Tzetzes 
{ChiL I. 19, XI, 379,) and the Schd. Plat. Rdp. VII. p. 354. 14. 
Bekk., mention Eupalamus, as the father of Daedalus ; but this person 
is said by Diod. S. to have been his grand-father. Pausanias, (9. 3. 4,) 
styles the father of the artist Palamao ; and thus we have three names, 
contended for by different authors, all of which imply descent from some 
skilful and ingenious person. The Schol. Plat. (/. c.) calls the mother 
of Daedalus Phradmede. It is commonly related, that Daedalus left At- 
tica, after he had murdered a nephew, by burling him from some emi-* 
nence, under the influence of an envious fear, lest the rising talents of 
this young man should rival his own \ and that he fled to the island of 
Crete, then under the government of Minos, {Ooid^ Met. 8. 24 1 , Sero. 
I c, Hypn. Fab. 39, Paus. 1.21.6, Smdoi, I c.) This king of Crete 
was disliked by the Athenians for reasons sufficiently obvious -, and on 
the contrary, was highly extolled by the other Greeks, and particularly 
by the Dorians ; facts, which inattentively considered, have led some to 
suppoee two kings of this name. In the island of Crete, Daedalus con- 
structed a Bull, and the Labyrinth ; but these productions are so gene- 
rally known, that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. From Crete he 
fled to Sicily, placing himself under the protection of Cocalus the king, 
{PkUisti Fragm. I. p. 145. Goller,) and here too was he employed in 
erecting several great architectural works, some of which were extant 
even in the time of Diodorut. This author states that he died in Sicily ; 
but others mention that he went to Mgypi, where he left monuments of 
his ability. {Scylax Peripl.) and others again assert, that he was a 
member of the colony, which Aristaeus established in Sardinia. This 
complication of fables it is not within the design of this article, or 
iudeed within the compass of my ability, to unravel -, it must suffice to 
repeat the remark already made, that under the name of this artist are 
concealed facts respecting the origin of Grecian art, which took its rise 
in Attica, and then spread, in different circumstances, into Crete and 
Sicily, unless indeed we conceive, that the flis^lit of Daedalus to Crete 
and Sicily was invented with a view to intimate the implacable hatred of 
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tbe lonhiDS aD<l the Dorians. The passage of Homer, which will be 
afterwards cited^ does not prove the antiquity of the assertions in qoes- 
tion, because that passage simply states, that the Ariadne at Cnosus was 
made by Daedalus, and as the name of Daedalus is of extensive application, 
it may have been used by Homer in relation to any artist who had at- 
tained great eminence* There are many particulars in the narrative 
which show the hatred of the Athenians towards Minos ; and it is parti- 
cularly observable, that the names of Theseus and Dsdalus are associated 
in the account of the Cretan Labyrinth. 

'^ We now advance to an enumeration of the works ascribed by ancient 
authors to Daedalus. And in tbe first place, we must notice, among those 
in which he acte^ as an architect, tbe Cretan Labyrinth, made by him in 
imitation of that in JE^gypt, according to the statements of Diod. S. and 
Plirtyj 36. 13. 19. He erected in Crete, likewise, the temple of BritO' 
martii, {Solin. 11.) and in Sicily, by tbe command of Cocalus, a place 
styled Colymbethra, from which the river Alabo empties itself into the 
sea, — a city near Agrigentum, built on a rock, and strongly fortified, — a 
warm-batb at Selinus, and a wall on Mount Eryx. {Diod. S, L c.) In 
Sardinia he reared, at the request of lolaus, many magnificent palaces, 
which existed in the age of Diodorus. He built a temple of Apollo at 
Capua, {Sii. ltd. XII. 102,) and at Cumae, {Virg.JEn. 6. 14.) 

'' Among the statues, which he made, the following are noticed by an- 
cient writers: — 

" 1. One ofHerculei, fixed at Thebes, (Paus. 9. 40. 2,) dedicated to 
Hercules by Daedalus himself, on account of his son Icarus buried by him, 
(9, 1 1. 2. Apollod. 6. 5. 2.) probably this statue is referred to by nesyck, 

** 2. Statue of Trophonius, kept at Lebadaea. 

^' 3. Statue of Britomartii, fixed at Olus in Crete. 

'' 4. Statue of Minerva, placed at Cnosus. 

*' 5. One of Venus, kept at Delos, which was presented by Dcedabts 
to Ariadne, by her to llieseus, by Theseus to the inhabitants o^ Delos. 

" 6. Another statue of Hercules as naked, kept at Corinth. Paus. 2. 
4.5. 

'* In addition to these statues, all of which were made of wood, Daedalus 
formed several others, which have perished through the ravages of time, 
{Pans, 9. 40. 2, a passage which throws great light on 8. 46. 2.) and 
among the statues, which have been lost, was one of Hercules, which 
stood on tbe boundary of Messenia and Arcadia, (8. 35. 2.) Daedalus 
carved also of white marble, a very celebrated representation of a dance, 
respecting which Paus, says, Ylapa rovrotc ^e ical 6 r^c 'Apia^Kiyc 
Xopoc, ol icai "OfiiipOQ ey 'lXi<i^c /jiviifiTiy iiroiiiffaTO, iweipyaafUyoc iarW 
M XevKov Xl^ov. (This passage may be collated with 8. 16. 2. and 
with PhUostr. Jun, Imag. 10. p. 129. Jacobs. See also the remarks of 
Oleanus on the latter place, and Heyne ad II. VII. 559.) The words of 
fiomer referred to by Paus., are the following : — 

'Ev ^^ X^^^ irok'cXXc wtpiKXvTog 'Afi^iyvfietg, 
Ty *iKi\oy, dloy WOT* ivl Kmrrf ^^^^p 
Aa/^aXoc ijffKTifftv Ka\\iir\oK6/if ^Apiadyy. 
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'^ Heifne and other philologists rightly consider^ that this was a piece 
of embossed work $ and it has been excellently treated of by Thiersch^ 
{Epoch. Art. Gr. I. Adnot. \9.) Paui. (I. 27. 1,) ascribes to him a 
chariot or seat^ which he styles Uijipoc oKXa^iac, and thus it is evident 
that he possessed considerable talent as a mechanic. There were also 
two statues of his placed in the islands termed Electrides, {Psevd-Aristot. 
2, 1092,) compared with Strph. B. v. 'HXcicrpc^cu N^^oc,) and one of 
Diana Monogissa, (Steph. B. v. Mov6yiecra.) 

** In the last place we have to notice the discoveries with which D»- 
dalus is said to have enriched Grecian art. Those general statements of 
his consummate ability, which are found in various writers, we shall not 
here adduce, because they suggest nothing definite or explicit. In regard 
to the statues commonly ascribed to him, Paus. says, (2. 4. 5.) Aa/daXoc 
^e 6w6ffa tlpyatraTO, ArOTrurrtpa fiiv e<rri t^k ot/'cv, ktriirpiiret H BfxiaQ n 
Kcu iv^tov roirroig. The remark is compared by Thiersch with Plato Hipp. 
Mqj.y 0pp. 3. 28 1 . Toy ^al^\6y i^atriv o\ iiyBptavTOTOiolt yuy el yeyvfuyoc 
roiavr' tipydioiro, oTa ^y A^* wy rovyofjL e^e* KarayiXaaroy hy €[yat, 
and with Aristid. Oral. Plat. I. pro Rhet. 2, 30, Jebb. Ovlth roy 
AaiiaXoy ov^e rove &y^ ^avfiaZei irapa roy ^i^iay. It is well known 
that Daedalus made statues in the attitude of moving forward, and opened 
the eyes, which by preceding artists had been represented as closed; and 
this fact has given rise to the fabulous statement invented in later periods, 
that Dsedalus communicated motion to statues by an infusion of quick- 
silver. (See Plat. Men. 97. St. = 384. Bekk., Jrisiot. Polit. 1. 4, 
Anim. 1,4. Suid, v. Aac^aXov iroiiifiaTa, See also B'dttiger, Andeutungen^ 
p. 49.) Daedalus is mentioned as the inventor of the saw, axe, plumb' 
line, auger, and glue; and as the person who first introduced masts and 
smU into ships. {PUny, 7, 56. T. 2. p. 152. 156. Brot., Varronis Fragm. 
p. 325. Bip.) 

*' The sons of this artist were Icarus and lapyx, (Strabo VI. p. 279, 
Mart, Capdla VI. Eustath. ad Dionys. p. 379,) and he instructed En-' 
doens, the Athenian, {Paus. 1.'26. 6.) Some have erred greatly in re- 
presenting Dipoenus and Scyllis as his pupils, {Paus. 2. 14. 1, coll. 3. 
1 7. 6,) because we know from other authorities, that these artists flou- 
rished about Olymp. 50. Among the contemporaries of Daedalus, was 
Similis of £gina, {Paus. 7* 4. 4. ;) so that from these two, who flou- 
rished about the time of Theseus and Minos, the history of Grecian art 
must be considered to commence." — p. 48 — 50. 

The next extract we conceive deserves the strongest repro- 
bation : — 

*' Polycharmus, sculptor, age and country uncertain. Plinv mentions 
as his works, according to the reading generally given, * Venerem la* 
vantem sese, Dcedalum stantem,* (36. 5. 4.) This reading is, however, 
far from being satisfactory -, for it is by no means probable, that the 
artist would have represented Daedalus in an erect attitude. To remedy 
it, we must have recourse to the sole authority of Reg. I., (for all the 
other Parisian MSS. agree with the received text,) which exhibits, ' Vc 
ncrem lacantem sese de dalsa stantem.' At first view, these words present 
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DO meaning whatever, but they may lead us to the following conjectural 
reading, — ** Venerem lavantem se, sed et aliam stantem Polycbarmus 
(fecit.") In order to perceive clearly the force of these words, and the 
distinction made between Venus represented as xcashing herself, and Fenvs 
in an erect attitude, we have only to recall to mind several statues of this 
goddess having the first of these forms ; and we may anpropriately cite 
the remarks of the learned Fiscontit in bis List of the Ivorks o^ ancient 
Art preserved in the Museum of the King of France, — remarks offered in 
illustration of a statue of Venus of this kind, numbered 344 in the Cata- 
logue just adverted to, but 698 in that of Ciarac: * Polycharme, sculpteur 
Grec, est connu pour avoir fait une Venus au bain. On la voyait k Rome 
du temps de Pline. La conformite du sujet traite dans cette figure 

r»urrait faire conjecturer que c*est une repetition antique de cet original.' 
remember, likewise, to have seen another statue of Venus washing her' 
self, made of Parian marble, below the human stature, in the house of 
Schweighceuser the Younger, at Strasburg > and I trust, that this distin- 
guished literary character, whose kindness I have often experienced, will 
DO longer delay to favour those interested in the arts, with a description 
of this statue, and a very handsome brazen one of Mercury, now in his 
possession." — p. 101. 

Now we cannot conceive, in spite of the ingenuity thus dis- 
played, and the room for its introduction so ingeniously made, 
why Dsedalus should not have been represented standing and in 
repose, especially in contradistinction to Venus washing herself. 
Ancient Greece was not like modern America we believe, where 
persons in the act of walking, it is affirmed, occasionally melt 
away with the heat, and leave only their clothes to terminate the 
journey. This might have been the case with the statue in 
question had Polycbarmus represented him flying ; but unless 
this dissolution was the artist's object, there is no reason that we 
can discover why Dsedalus might not occasionally have been 
allowed to stand, like other men. 

The discovery of de dalsd, whatever that may be, in the Parisian 
MS., can little assist the case, unless M. Sillig had at the same time 
discovered its meaning also. At the first view, M. Silling con- 
fesses, ** these words present no meaning whatever;" and we do 
not think the matter much improved by his effx>rt at second sight. 
That the two letters in Pliny (&c.), or even the seven in the 
MS. quoted, should afford room for almost as many words, and 
marking the author mean the reverse of what he says, is a mark of 
intrepidity in the subject of emendations before which we must 
reluctantly confess Markland and Elmesley must hide their dimi- 
nished heads, in spite of the editor's compliment. We do not 
venture upon any such abnegation on the part of Heyne, keeping 
in mind the somewhat insidious courtesy of Porson towards that 
distinguished scholar, namely, that he should have left a certain 
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difficulty to bitn with the greatest confidence if he had shown as 
much skill in simplifying the doubtful as he had in confusiug the 
clear. We ourselves should recommend M. Sillig, instead of 
effacing, to leave Daedalus as Pliny, and probably Polycharmus 
also left him, standing, in the passage. 

We cannot refer, however, to the gratuitous correction made by 
M, Sillig of Pliny*s text in this instance, without noticing another 
alteration, improvement we cannot call it, which immediately pre- 
cedes it in the extracts from that author at the end of the volume, 
subjoined from the German writer's emendations. In the original 
it stands thus, commencing with a statue of Apollo : — 

" Cam, qui citharam in eodem temple tenet, Timarchides fecit. Intra 
Octavise vero porticns in «de Janonis, ipsam Deam Dionysius et Poly- 
des : aliara Venerem eodem loco Pbiliscus. Cetera signa Praxiteles. 
Item Polycles et Dionysius, Timarcbidis filij, lovem, qai est in proxima 
adc, fccerunt " — Pliny, 1. 36. 

It is tolerably clear that the passage to which we would point 
attention signifies, that Dionysius and Polycles, in conjunction, 
wrought the statue of Juno, in her temple; and that another 
statue, of Venus, in the same place, was made by Pbiliscus. 
This sense is so obvious, that to our humble comprehension it 
did not even require to establish it that following passage, where 
Dionysius and Polycles are specified as brethren, and as jointly 
forming the image of Jupiter also. M. Sillig, however, having 
forcibly given the statue of Juno to the one, and that of Venus to 
the other ; though the word aliam, we submit, refers simply to 
the word statue, understood, and is placed in apposition with 
Venerem ; leaves out in the subsequent passage the repetition of 
the two brethren's names, rendered imperatively necessary from 
the intervention of two other statuaries in the intermediate passage, 
in order to designate Dionysius and Polycles as the sons of 
Timarchides ; and thus transfers the parent of these last to 
Pbiliscus and Pasiteles, if to any body. We give his emendated 
reading of the whole. 

'* Bum, qui citbaram in eodem temple tenet, Timarchides fecit ; intra 
Octaviae vero porticus, in aede Iudodis, ipsam deam Dionysius, et Poly- 
cles aliam, Venerem eodem loco Pbiliscus, cetera signa Pasitiles. Timar- 
cbidis fiUi lovem, qui est in proxima aede, fecenint -, Pana et Olympum 
Inctantes, eodem loco Heliodorus, quod est alterura in terris symplegma 
Dobilej Venerem lavantem se, sed et aliam stantem Polycharmus." — 
p. Ix. 

We take another instance of this system of most extraordinary 
misconceptions, serving only, so far as we can see, for introducing 
a discussion or dissertation utterly useless, and proving how 
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learning itself is benefitted by the addition of a little common 
sense at times. 

*' Eutbycrates, distinguisbed statuary, fioarisbed in Olymp. 1 20, son 
and pupil of Lysippus, Pliny (34. 8. 19,) ** Is coostantiani patris potius 
aemulatus quam elegantiam, austero maluit genere quam jucundo placere. 
Itaque optime expressit Herculem Delpbis, eiAlexandrum, Thespin Vena' 
torem et Thespiades : Pralium equettre, simulacrum Trophonu ad Oraculum, 
Quadrigas Medecs complures, Equum cum Fiscinis, Canes Venantiitm" 
The reading of tbe passage is given by Harduin^ Brotier, and otbers ; 
but there are many difficulties connected with it^ and which press, in 
particular, on tbe concluding words. In tbe first sentence, Reg. I. pre- 
sents the more elegant reading, ' Constantiam potius imitatus patris QWim 
elegantiam.' Then it appears, that for the terms * ThespitC and ' Thes^ 
piadas,' which interpreters have been unable to explain satisfactorily, we 
should substitute ' ThestuC and ' Thestiadas,' because these words have 
been frequently interchanged by transcribers, MarkL ad Stat, SUv, 3. I . 
42, p. 25 7» Heyne Obs. ad Apollod, p. 47. 136.) That the sons of Tbestis, 
viz. Protbus and Cometes, {Paus. 8. 44. 4.) were distinguished hunts- 
men, is evident from the fact, that they were present at tbe Calydonian 
hunt, in which they were killed by Meleager. Thus it is highly probable, 
that their father also was a celebrated huntsman 5 but it is impossible to 
ascertain to what particular hunt the painting of Eutbycrates referred. 
The opinion of Heyne, (p. 136,) that the daughters of Thespis, who be- 
came pregnant by Hercules, were the subjects of this painting, is cer- 
tainly erroneous ; for such subjects were not chosen by the Greeks for 
their paintings. In tbe next place, tbe words ' quadrigae Mcdeae com- 
plureSj' cannot but create surprise. We may ask, ' Is Medea said to 
have been ever borne through the air V or even if this be allowed, can 
we suppose that Eutbycrates painted many chariots of Medea ? Then 
also the expression employed, is not that required to convey the idea of 
Medea carried through the air : we should have had ' Medea in quad- 
riga^' not ' quadrigce Medece* — ^The words which follow, * equum cum 
faciniSi are ridiculous; and the attempt of Harduin to defend them, 
has altogether failed. Tbe closing expression, likewise, ' canes venan- 
tium,* is inconsistent. From the statement of these difficulties, we must 
now proceed to the correction of the passage ; and to commence with the 
last expression, which can be rectified more easily than the others, we 
propose to alter it to ' canem venaticum,* on the sole authority of Cod. 
Voss. —In the preceding phrase, all the Parisian MSS. and those of Gro- 
novius exhibit ' fuscinis instead of ^Jiscmis;' and that term is certainly 
preferable, though its connection with the context is not very clear. As 
it respects the expression, ' quadtigas Medeae complares,* the Paris. MSS. 
support this reading, but Acad, has ' quadrigas Mede cum plures equin 
cum fucinis,* an<l Voss. * quadrigas Medei complures aequin cum fuscinis' 
On the authority of these readings, J. F. Gronovius proposes two correc- 
tions of the passage, neither of which is likely to be generally approved : 
' quadrigas in isedcs complures, Neptunum cum fuscinis,* — * quadrigas in cedes 
complures seque cum fuscinis.^ If my own conjectures as to the true lee-' 
tion of this passage are required, I will state them, though not without 
considerable doubt and anxiety. In tbe first place, instead of ' Medece, 
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which in Cod. Voss. is written ' Mcdei/ I would read ' in Elide,* a 
phrase which may be understood either of the district termed Elis, so as 
to refer particularly to Olympia, or of the city of Elis. The insertion of 
a preposition before the name of a town, is a usage frequent among later 
writers, and even among those of the golden age, (muncker ad Hygm. 
Fab, 10, Gronov, ad Lio. Epit. 102, Oudend. ad Frontin, Strateg. 3. 1J.5. 
p. 412, ed. alt.) and such a usage has place in Piuijf, 34. 3. 8, ' in Cyme 
dica?erat ;' 34. 8. 1 9. * in Pario colonia.* Of the truth of this conjecture 
I am confident ; but that which I am about to mention, is more liable to 
suspicion. The reading of Cod. Voss. is .^quincumfuscinis ; instead 
of which I have conjectured Atqueinunadbumcumfuscinis. An atten- 
tive inspection of these two phrases, will show that the alteration is by 
no means violent ; for Deum may have been omitted through its. nearness 
to Cum, a corruption of which several instances are given by Heins. ad 
Ovid. Fast. I. 287, Markl. ad Stat. Silv. 1. 3. 50. p. 190. Dresd. The 
same reason may account for the omission of Una, or we may suppose 
that a transcriber employed the character i, to intimate this word^ which 
character could have been easily blended with the terms connected with 
it. The signification of the clause thus altered, involves a much greater 
difficulty, because there is no clear and certain instance, in which Nep- 
tune is represented with ttoo tridents ; but that the clause does refer to 
Neptune, is evident from the very word */iiseinis,* as Gronovius has pro- 
perly observed. Euthycrates made also several statues of Prostitutes, 
{Tatian. Orat. in Grcec. 52. p. 114. Worth.) By some he is mentioned 
as the tutor of Xenocrates." — pp. 59> 60. 

We must observe that the change to Thestis and Thestiadas, 
the king and princes of Pleuro, is scarcely open to question, but 
that Pliny makes no mention of a hunt, only of the hunter, M'hich 
by no means implies a chace at the time. The doubt here is 
therefore superfluous. Of Medea we may say, that if there was 
a necessity for her being carried through the air, this she un- 
doubtedly was, by her dragons, to avoid the rage of Jason. There 
can be no reason why the painter should not have painted several 
pictures of the chariot of Medea, and Pliny evidently asserts this 
when he puts quadriga in the genitive case, and governing also 
Medea in the same case.''^ The very context absolutely requires 
this sense, for the word complures, governing quadriga, governs 
also equum, which is but a contraction of the genitive plural. The 
word fuscinis, which we consider the correct reading, need offer 
DO difficulty whatever now ; for as Euthycrates painted several 
pictures of Mededs chariot, he also painted several of horses with 
tridents; that is to say, as in Neptune's contest with Minerva. 
We have seldom met with so gratuitous a set of difficulties as 
here started ; and the last we shall come to is no less deserving 
the epithet; Canes venantium is perfectly correct and intelligible; 
the former being the accusative case, like Herculem, Alexandrum, 

* *' Many chariots of Medea," the Paris MS. reading, is far more ridiculous than 
any thing in the common text. 
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Pralium^ Thestin. It is in fact in apposition with them, and 
not with the quadriga and equum, for Pliny does not mean to say 
that there were several pictures of dogs of hunters. Unless 
such difficulties and such conjectural solutions absolutely stared 
us in the face, we should be tempted to consider them impossible. 

Of the notice that Phradmon is spelt Phrammo in the MSS, 
we take advantage to observe that this sinking the first of two 
consonants into the second, is a principle in nature, as regards 
speech, everywhere, and obtains abundantly as a rule; for in- 
stance, in Sanscrit and Arabic. We turn to the edition of Pliny 
by Geleuius, 1513, even, and there find this word spelt Phra^" 
mon, as by Pausanias Phradmon, and also find Polycletus speci- 
fied immediately before him and after Ageladas and Gallon, 87th 
Olympiad. 

We give some portions of the life of Phidias, as a fair specimen 
of the author's learning, talent and zeal in elucidating the nicer 
points of antiquity : — 

<' Pliny (34. 8. 19,) observes, that he floarished in Olymp. 84; and 
the reason of this statement is obvious. In the period in question 
Pericles became the leading statesman of Athens, (CUnton, Fast. Hellen, 
ad a. 444 and 429,) and immediately procured the formation of many 
illustrious works of art, some of which were executed by Phidias himself, 
and others were made under bis inspection. In the third year of Olymp. 
85, B. C. 438, while Tbeodorus was archon, Pericles dedicated in the 
Parthenon the celebrated statue of Minerva, composed of ivory and gold, 
{Euseb. ad h. a.) and this fact confirms the statement of Pliny, or rather 
of the writer whose testimony Pliny approved, because it shows that 
Phidias must have commenced this very laborious performance in 
Olymp. 84. A diflferent account, however, seems to be given by PkUo' 
choruSf as quoted by the SckoL Aristoph, Pac. 604.)*' 

*' We must first observe, that there never was an archon of the name 
of ScythodoruM, and that the term Ixv^ohmpov must be an error of the 
Scholiast, or of a transcriber, who finding in Philochorus the word 
rivdo^kipov, and conceiving that it involved difficulty, introduced a new 
archon, who should be considered as ruling b. c. 429, — a year in which 
Pericles was dead. These views are advanced by Palmer, {EsercU, 
746,) and are approved by Corsinif {Fast. Att. 3, n. 2170 but it is 
questionable whether another opinion of Palmer — that Tiv^ohupov, in 
the commencement of the passage, should be changed to Qtohitpov — is 
equally satisfactory and probable. The design of the proposed alteration 
is to reconcile Philochorus and Eusebius; but Hcyne has properly 
remarked, (Antiq. Avfs. 1, 197,) that Philochorus, in narrating the 
transactions of the archonship of Pythodorus, had in view not the statue 
of Minerva made by Phidias, but the accusation brought against the 
artist, and that he adverted to the former only for the sake of illustration. 
The correctness of this method of understanding the passage will be 
evident on attentive inquiry ; and thus the first remark of Philochorus 
must be considered to imply, that Phidias died in Olymp. 87. I, 
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B. c. 432, —a circumstADce confirmed by the second SchoHum adduced, 
when the stops are correctly arranged, (wc 9iK6xop6c ^Ti<n iirl Uv^o- 
^wpov StpxoyTOQ,) and there is consequently no contradiction between 
Eosebius and Fhilochorus. (See the remarks of Mutter /. c.)*' 

*' I come now to the question of the time, in which Phidias made his 
statue of Jupiter Olt/mpius. This statue is thought by most critics, as 
Heyne, (Antiq. Aufs. I. 203,) and Meyer, (ad fVincketm, 6. 2. 66, Hist. 
Art, 1,61,) to have been formed before that of Minerva placed in the 
Parthenon ; but Cortini, (/. c.) MuUer, and Hirtius, {Annat. Crit. Liter. 
Berol. 1827, p. 24),) have correctly adopted the opposite opinion, and 
this decision is supported by Wincketm.'* 

" I must remove some difficulties which may arise from the account 
of the accusation of Phidias,-— a fact adverted to by Plutarch {Pericles^ 
13,) Phitochoms (in the passages already cited,) Diod. S. {\2, 39.) All 
these writers agree, that rhidias was accused of embezzling some of the 
gold entrusted to him for the statue of Minerva ; but they diflfer as to 
the time in which the accusation was brought. Philochorus states that 
Phidias, after his trial and condemnation, fled to the Eleans, among 
whom he constructed his statue of Jupiter , and by whom, as some un- 
derstand the passage, he was killed, as if in return for his services as an 
artist. But as Philochorus does not intimate, either in the former or 
the latter passage adduced, that any theft was committed by Phidias in 
making the statue of Jupiter, it appears strange and inconsistent that 
Phidias should have been punished with death by the Eleans -, and as 
neither Plutarch, nor Diodorus S., nor even Pausanias, has at all adverted 
to such an act on the part of the Eleans, I regard the words, vTro 
'HXc/mf, usually inserted in the passage of Philochorus, as a ridiculous 
interpolation of the Sholiast. Philochorus could not have designed to 
make the statement in question $ and in the latter passage, where he 
repeats his narrative respecting the statue of Minerva, he adverts to the 
violent death of Phidias, but does not state that it was inflicted by the 
Eleans. The words hw avrStv can only be understood respecting the 
Athenians, since Athens had just before been expressly mentioned. 
Away, then, with the second embezzlement attributed by some recent 
critics to Phidias ! Away, too, with the supposition, that the Eleans 
inflicted on Phidias the punishment of death ! To the statement of 
Philochorus, or of the Scholiast, who cites his words, respecting the 
flight of Phidias, after his impeachment and condemnation, to the 
Eleans, we must oppose the following passage of Plutarch." • • • 

" Here we have nothing respecting the condemnation of Phidias on 
the charge of theft, — nothing respecting his flight, and his statue of 
Jupiter Olympiust as consequent on it. It is explicitly stated that Phidias, 
after refuting the charge of embezzlement, was condemned on the 
ground of having acted irreverently, in connecting his own figure, with 
that of Pericles, with the hand of the goddess, — and that he died in im- 
prisonment, though it is left uncertain whether he was merely confined, 
or was subjected to the actual infliction of punishment. Dwd, S, {\2, 
39,) so far agrees with Plutarch, as to mention the refuted charge of 
embezzlement ', and there are many considerations to prove the great 
probability of the narrative of Plutarch. Heyne {Antiq, Au/s, 1, 197,) 
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remarks, on the authority of Pbilocborus and Heliodorus as cited by 
Harpocratio, (v. llpoirifXaia raOra,) that the Propylota were commenced, 
while Euthymenes was archon, in Olymp. 85, 4, b. c. 437f and finished 
during the archonship of Apseudes, in Olymp. 86, 4, b. c. 433. As the 
completion of the vestibule of the Athenian citadel was considered to 
render the citadel itself perfect, the statement of the entire expenses 
incurred was in this year presented to the Xoyioro/. After this period 
we have no mention of any public work projected by Pericles ; nor 
indeed could this statesman aftenvards engage in the improvement of 
the city, because the Peloponnesian War immediately arose. Thus we 
have an explanation of the fact, that Phidias was impeached in the year 
in which Pythodorus held the office of archon, and the whole series of 
facts becomes perspicuous and consistent." 

The space we have already devoted to this subject precludes 
us from noticing with the praise we should otherwise bestow 
upon them, the articles Agoracritus, Antenor, Lysippus, Polyg- 
notus, Ageladas, Mico, 8cc. The lust-mentioned artist was fined 
by the Athenians^ because in his painting of the battle of Mara- 
thon he represented the Persians as larger men than the Greeks — 
a fact which, if correct, was mortifying to the national vanity of 
the nation in general, though enhancing the peculiar merit of the 
victory itself. 

We cannot however pass over the name of Praxiteles : — 

^' Praxiteles I., statuary, and sculptor of the greatest eminence, flou- 
rished together with Eupbranor in Olymp. 104. This is expressly as- 
serted by Pliny, 34, 8, 19, and is confirmed by the following remark of 
Pau8» 8. 9. I • Ilpa^cr Ai}c ^c rot iLyaXfiara tlpyaaaro rpiTtji *AXicafiiyiiy 
vtnepov ytvef, (see Akamenrs.) Vitruvius^ VII. Prcef* s. 13, mentions 
Praxiteles as having assisted in the construction of the Mausoleum ; and 
from this statement we must infer that he was living in Olymp. 107. 
(Amaltk. 3, 286.) The city in which he was born is uncertain. 
Cedrtnus (Annal. 265,) notices him as one of Cnidus -, but this is evi- 
dently a mistake, arising perhaps from the previous mention of the statue 
of Fenvs at Cnidus. Meyer (ad Winck. 0pp. 6, 2, 162, Hist. Art. Gr. 
2, 101,) contends that he was a native of Andros, and adduces, in con- 
firmation of this opinion, an epigram of Damagetas in Anthol. Palat, ?• 
355. But no one who peruses this epigram, free from the influence of 
preceived opinion, can view it as establishing this conclusion.— 

T^K iXapay ^oivi^i' koI rlfjiov, i irapiSyres, 

^f XPVf^V X"«P««'' tiirart IlpaJirAci* 
'Hv Ci> *vilp Movaojy iKavr^ fcpcCy 4^€ ^ap' oiy^ 
Kpiiyvoc* J x^'P^'C^Av^pce Upa^ireXei. 
The writer of these lines speaks indeed of some Praxiteles of Andros j 
but the name Praxiteles was exceedingly common among the Greeks. 
Our attention must be directed, then, to other sources of information as 
to the country of the artist under notice ; and there is a passage of 
Propertius, the true reading of which has formed a subject of much 
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critical inquiry^ wbich may ihvow some light on tbe subject. The verse 
ID question (3. 7. J 6,) is thus given by Brntnann ; — 

' Praxitelem Parius vindicat nrbe lapis.' 

This reading, however, is properly discarded by Lachmann, Every good 
MS. exhibits "propria;** and this has led Brouckhumis and Lachmann 
to read *' paria, ' though it would be difficult to explain how " naria" 
should be universally corrupted to " propria." For my own part, I pre- 
fer the reading of MSS. ; and I wouhl explain the word ' lapis' as desig- 
nating alone the Parian marble^ and the phrase ' propria urbe/ as point- 
ing out the capital of the island of Faros. Thus read and explained,' the 
verse implies that Praxiteles was a native of Paros, and that by hit skill 
in the arts, be obtained there the greatest influence. 

" There are two passages of Pliny, relating to this artist, which I 
will adduce^ rectifying the text according to the evidence of MSS., and 
illustrating the statements which they contain. The former is 34. 8. 19, 
in which Praxiteles is noticed as a stattiary : — 

" • Praxiteles marmore felicior, ideo et clarior fuit. Fecit tamen ex 
are pulcberrima opera : Proserpime Rapt urn, item Catagusam :* et Liberum 
Patrem et Ebrietatcm nobilemque una Satyntm, quem Graci Periboetonf 
cognominant. Signa etiam, quae ante Felicitatis ledem fuere, Veneremqne, 
quae cum ipsa aede incendio cremata est Claudii principatu, marmores 
illi suae per terras inclytae parem. Item Stcphusam^ Spitumenen, (EnO" 
phorum, Harmodium et Aristogitonem Tt/rannicidas, quos a Xerxe Persa- 
nim rege captos victaPerside Atheniensibus remisit Magnus Alexander.;}; 
Fecit et Pubereni ApoHinem subrepenti Lacertce cominus Sagitta insidiau' 
tern, quem Sauroctonon vocant. Spectantur et duo signa ejus adfectus 
cxprimentia, Flcntis Matronce et Merctrida Gaudentis. Hanc putant 
Phrynen fuisse, deprehenduntque in ea amorem artificis, et mercedem in 
vaitu meretricis. Habet simulacrum et benignitas ejus. Calamidis 
enim quadrigae aurigam suum imposuit, ne melior in equorum effigie, 
defecisse in homine crederetur.' 

" The other passage of P/twy, in which Praxiteles is treated of as a 
sculptor, is 36. 5. 4 : — 

*' 'Praxitelis aetatem inter statuarios diximus, qui marmoris gloria 
superavit etiam semet. Opera ejus sunt Athenis in Ceramicojf sed 

* '' The import of tbe word ' Catagusam' lias been mistaken bj Harduin ud loc, 
and Meyer Hist. Art, 9, 119, who apply it to Ceres leading back her daughter. This 
idea Mrould obviously require, the term * Anagusam.' The former word relaies to Ceres 
conducting Proserpine to Pluto, according to an arrangement between them ; and the 
statement of Pliny seems to intimate, that Praxiteles made this figure in contrast to 
that, which represents tbe rape of Proserpine. This view is perhaps confirmed by an 
excellent painted vase, in Millingen'i Ancient hiedUed Monuments, p. 1. tab. 16." 

t " Respeciine this figure, see Paul. 1. 20. 1. Pliny seems to have confounded 
iwoSatyrt made by Praxiteles; for that styled ITipt^nr^, stood alone in the *' Via 
Tripodum' at Athens, and was quite different from the one which was associated with 
the figure of Jntoxicationf and that of Bacchus. Meyer Hist, Art, 1, 117/' 

I " Pliny here strangely confounds the statues of Harmodius and Aristogito, made 
by Praxiteles, with other figures of these heroes, of a much more ancient date. See 
AtUenar." 

§ " It is altogether uncertam what works of Praxiteles were placed in the Ccramicus." 

VOL. XXII. NO. XLIII. H 
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ante omnia^ et non solum Praxitelis, verum et in toto orbe tcmrniDy 
VefitiSf quam ut videreht, multi navigaverunt Cniduro. *' *' 

The lines immediately following we separate from the pre- 
ceding portion^ in order to point them out as an additional 
instance of learned oversights, as we shall presently show from 
the notes : — 

'' ' Duas fecerat, simulque vendebat, alteram velata specie^ quam ob id 
quidem praetulemnt, quorum conditio erat, Coi, cum alteram etiam 
eodem pretio detuHsset, severutn id ac pudiam arbitrantes; rejectam 
Cnidii emerunt, immensa differentia famse.* " 

After details so interesting it is painful to recur to a tiote like 
the following, referring to our last Latin quotation from Pliny: — 

** The expression " velata specie" presents difficulties, which no phi- 
lologist has hitherto been able to solve. Bottiger {Andeut* 171,) and 
Meyer {Hist. Art, Gr, 2. 109.) consider the historian to mean, that the 
lower part of the body was represented as covered | but 1 am unable to 
discover how such a meaning can be consistently assigned to the words. 
The term 'species' corresponds to the English ' appearance )' and this 
may. lead us to conjecture, that the true reading is ' velatam specie,' 
' covered in appearance/ i. e. invested with a garment, which, while it 
seemed designed to bide the person, really exposed it to view. Several 
considerations^ however^ militate against this conjecture; and I am 
rather induced to believe that Pliny wrote ' velatam speciose,' ' clothed 
beautifully/ or * handsomely/ But this hypothesis I must leave to the 
decision of others. It is the opinion of f^contif {Descr. des Antiques du 
Mus6e Royal, Paris, 1817, p. 59,) that a statue still preserved in the 
Royal Museum at Paris, (nr. 185, CataL Clarac,) was made in imitation 
of the statue of Venus purchased by the Coaiis. But this opinion is 
inconsistent with the fact, that the statue of Venus at Paris has the 
figure of Cupid associated with it." 

The merest Tyro, we imagine, would scarcely be at a loss to 
understand that specie here does not necessarily differ in case 
from velata; and though placing this last in the accusative might 
furnish a plausible reading, especially as m so frequently suffered 
ellipsis, the text gives a purer style as it stands, velata specie, this 
being simply the ablative case; or, to our thinking, more probably 
the ablative absolute. The difference of these however is cer- 
tainly trifling ; for it is of no consequence whether we read in the 
former '* the other, with the figure clothed," or as the latter, '* the 
other, the figure being clothed." Such oversights as these are 
surely injurious alike to the author, the editor, and the work itself. 

The following enumeration of the labours of this immortal 
artist will, we think, be highly interesting to even the most care- 
less reader, as well as to every lover of the arts : — 

• '* Usaally the comma has been placed after ' mult i,' not after ' ▼iderenC ;* bat 
aoch a mode of punctuation is evidently ridiculous." 
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'' Hariog adduced and illastrated these passages of Pliny, I will now 
enamerate some additional productions of Praxiteles, mentioned hj 
anckot writers, beginning with those of males, whether among the 
deities or among men, and then adverting to those of females. It is, 
however, to be regretted, that in many instances we are unable to specify 
the materials of which the figures in question were composed : — 

" 1 . Statues of Apollo^ Latona, and Diana^ placed at Megara, {Paui. 
1. 44. 2.) 

'' 2. A statue of Bacchut in Elis, (6. 26. 1.) 

'' 3. A statue of Mercury carrying Bacchw when an infant, made of 
marble, (5. 17. 1.) 

" 4. A figure of jE$cuiapiu$f placed in the grove of Trophonius at 
Lebadea, (9- 39. 3.) 

" 5. A figure of a Saiyr, made of Parian marble, and kept at Megara, 
(1. 43. 5.) This production must obviously be distinguished from the 
brazen figure of a Satyr, executed by Praxiteles, and styled lUpifionrdc* 

'' 6. A figure of Pan carrying a leathern Bottie^ and accompanied by 
the Nymphs and Danae* All the figures of this group were made of 
Parian marble. Nicamedes in Anth, Palat, 6. 317f Poet. Incert. in 
Append. AnthoL Palat. 2, 705. The particular way in which they were 
associated is uncertain. 

" 7. Statues of the Twelve Deitiee, placed at Megara in an ancient 
temple. All of them were considered to be the work of Praxiteles, with 
the exception of that of Diana, which was made by Strongyiio. 

*' 8« Figures representing the Labours of Hercules, placed on the roof 
of a temple dedicated to this hero, at Thebes. His Contest with the 
Birds of Stymphalus, and his Cleansing of the Stables of Aufteas, were 
not introduced ; and in the place of them, the sculptor gave his n^restling- 
match with Antavs, {Paus. 9. 11. 4.) 

'* 9. A figure of a Soldier with a Horse, standing on a Tomb. It is 
uncertain whom the artist designed to represent. The production was 
kept at Athens, (1.2. 3.) 

*' 10. A figure of Juno sitting on a Throne, with Minerva and tite 
Goddess of Youth standing near. This work was placed in the temple 
of Juno at Mantinea. (8. 9. 1.) 

'' 11. A large figure of Juno as the Goddess presiding over Marriage^ 
and one of Rhea delivering to Saturn a Stone bound up in Cloths. Both 
these statues were made of Pentelesian marble, and were placed in the 
temple of the former goddess at Platssa. (9. 2. 5.) 

'M2. A statue of Diana Brauroniain the citadel of Athens, (I. 23. 9.) 
See also Bottiger, Andeut. 163. 

*' 13. A statue of Diana at Anticyra in Phocis, Paus. (10. 37. 1.) 
^ia ixovccu iv rp ^efy^, Koi vrip r&y &fiwv i^apirpav, irapa ii alnilv 
Kvwy iv hpitrnpf. jUyi^oc ^i virtp r^y ueyi<rrf]y yvyyaJKa to dyaXfia. 

'' ] 4. A statue of Ceres^ accompanied by Proserpine and lacchus, placed 
in the temple of the goddess at Athens, (1 . 2. 4, Clem. Alex, Protr. p. 41 . 
Sylb.) 

'M5. A marble statue of Venus, at Thespise, {Paus. 9. 27. 4.) 

H 2 
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'M 6. A statue of Venus, placed at Alexandria^ a city of Caria> near 
Mount Latmas, (Steph. B. v., 'AXc^aV^peia.) 

" \7' A figure of Latona, dedicated in the temple of this goddess at 
Argos, (Poll*. 2. 21. JO.) 

" 18. A figure of Latona accompanied by her Children, kept at Man- 
tinea. On the base of this production were carved a Muse, and Marst/as 
playing on the Flute. (8. 9. 1.) 

" 19. Figures designed to represent the goddesses of Persuasion and 
Consolation, placed in the temple of Venus at Megara, (1. 43. 6.) In 
his remarks on this passage of Paus., SiebeHs has erred in the explanation 
of the word Ilapriydpoc: it points out a goddess, whose peculiar province 
it was to console married females on the loss of their virginity. See 
Bottiger, Nvpt. Aldobrand. p. 40. 

" 20. A statue of the goddess Fortune, placed in her temple at 
Megara, {Faus. 1. 43. 6.) 

"21. A marble statue of Phryne, placed at Thespise, (9. 27. 4.) 

'' 22. A gilt statue of Phryne, placed by this prostitute herself in the 
temple of Delphi, (10. 14. 5, Plut. de Fyth. Orac. 15, Alhen. 13, p. 591, 
Tatian adv. Gr. 53, p. 115. Worth.) 

'^In addition to these productions, Strabo (XIV. p. 641,) mentions 
several works of Praxiteles, placed in the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
It was disputed among the ancients whether the figures of the Children 
of Niobe dying, were made by this artist or by Scopas ; but the author 
of an epigram in Anth. Gr. 4. 9. 129, {Append. Anth. Palat. 2. 664. 
Jac.) and Ausonius, {Heroum Epit. 28.) ascribe them to Praxiteles. 

'' In regard to a colossal figure at Rome, bearing the name of Prax- 
iteles, see the remarks of /. M. Wagner, referred to at the end of the 
article Phidias. Junius (Catal. 1 82.) mentions, on the authority of one 
Zygomalas, two figures of Horses made by this artist, and dedicated at 
Athens by the emperor Hadrian *, but the correctness of this statement 
may be left to the decision of those who are acquainted with the work 
of Zygomalas. 

*' The narrative given in Diog. L. 5. 2. 14, respecting a will of 
TheophrastuSf in which he requested Praxiteles to finish a statue of 
Nicomachus, is either totally fictitious, or, at the least, cannot be under- 
stood in relation to the artist under notice. Theophrastus died in 
Olymp. 123. 2. (Clinton Fast. Hellen. 161.) and at that period Praxiteles 
could not have been living. 

*' Praxiteles availed himself of the assistance of Nidas the painter, in 
embellishing his statues, (Pliny, 35. 11.) 

" In respect to the peculiar merits of this artist, Quintilian observes, 
(12. 10.) that he and Lysippus were eminent for the near approach 
of their figures to nature ', and Auctor ad Herennium, 4, 6, particularly 
commends the arms of his statues. 

" His sons were Timarchus and Cephisodotus the younger, (Pseudo- 
Plut. nt, X. Orat. 843—4, 258. W.) They are alluded to by Paus. 
(1. 8. 5, 9* 12. 5,) but without the mention of their names." 

This work on the whole is invaluable for the library of the 
amateur and the lover of antiauity, and also for artists, 8cc. as 
filling up many chasms in the History of Art. 
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Art. V. — Das LebmJesu (The Life of Jesus), von Dr. David F. 
Strauss. TUbingen. 1837* 

Tus Reformation produced amid the intelligent population of this 
country an effect analogous to the motives of its originators. 
It was then- intention to arouse the thinking spirit of Christianity, 
to awaken men to a vivid and strong sense of heavenly hope, to 
revive the torpid reason, and to apply its powers to all subjects 
on which they possessed a capacity of investigation. Accord- 
ingly we find the theology of England of a careful and guarded 
character, full of the rational power, and but slightly inclining 
to the pathetic or the passionate. The very spirit of Protest- 
antism has in it the stubbornness of Luther, and it rarely 
stoops below the high rationality at which the Reformers placed it. 
Hence it may be, perhaps, that much has been lost to us of that 
oratorical splendour and those affecting touches of sympathy 
which are found anywhere rather than in the stern dogmatism 
of school theology. It is certain that we have defined somewhat 
too faintly the extent of the power of the Church, and that there 
exists already a deep necessity for some serious alteration in dis- 
cipline. Luther cleared the great question from the lumber of 
ages, by proving satisfactorily that we are justified by faith only, 
and not by our own works or deserts in a meritorious point of 
view. Whether in placing that point clearly before the eye of 
the world he may not have stretched the doctrine as far as its 
limits admit, and something further, we shall not here discuss; suf- 
fice it say that he opened the arena of disputation, and the children 
of thought and reason soou filled it with numerous able and efficient 
combatants. The Bible became in conse(][uence the Book of Earth ; 
and every man, qualified or not, felt disposed to draw his own 
conclusions from particular reading. The immediate succes* 
sors of this class of men soon drew rash and sweeping conclu- 
sions; a variety of opinions became current on the passages of 
Scripture ; and large sectarianism necessarily followed the ill- 
guarded assertion that the Scriptures are altogether capable of 
private interpretation, which would supersede the necessity of a 
priesthood to teach them. These and a cry for liberality and 
toleration, both to such an extent that licentiousness and indif- 
ferentism were far properer terms of description, were the early 
effects of the novel system. Penal statutes consequently va- 
nished; alterations were made in all restrictive enactments; and 
by a singular working of the reformed principles round upon 
the great political -engine, the Roman Catholic and the Dissen- 
ter have been admitted on equal terms into the senate. All this 
for a time may appear distracting; and certainly the position of 
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the government of this country, which has been all things to all 
men, and has merged the legislator in the wrangling partban, 
affords at present any but an agreeable prospect to the calm de- 
fender of the truths which the Reformation brought to light. 
But still amid all this commotion we think that we can trace 
wide and vast combinations already exhibiting moral and reli- 
gious power of the highest character ; and we trust that a careful 
examination and removal of the incidental errors incrusting our 
institutions will give us in glorious detail the mighty tracery of 
the past, and teach us that the sources of real elevation of 
thought and mind lie in a just combination of the wisdom that 
has been with the power that is. No man should slight the 
experience of ages. Could we cite the exploded errors of anti- 

S^uity, such as we imagine them; could we call up the Magian 
rom his sleep of centuries, he would tell us of many mighty com- 
mon principles, and astonish us by developing truths akin to 
Christianity, and which partake even of modern lustre and light. 
Great truths have been seldom unknown, however veiled in alle- 
gory and obscured in mysticism. In this country the voice of 
time brings with it a deep and soul-hallowing feeling, which 
forms while it lives the best guarantee for our ancient institu- 
tions ; and when the love of novelty and change supersedes thb 
feeling, we shall become sunken in strain, and lost even to the 
sense of the sources of our national elevation. But it is not so 
on the continent, and more especially in the country of the great 
reformer which is, becoming filled with a class of certainly ori- 
ginal thinkers, though too often most originally wrong. Neology, 
and not Theology — Variation and not Fixity is their united pur- 
suit. These men understand an apostle infinitely better than he 
did himself.* 

The neologist is not content with harmless originality; he lops 
and cuts away the Scriptures, reduces the whole system to his 
own views, and without denying overtly their truth, covertly insi- 
nuates that the Evangelists were constantly in error, and their 
Master a deceiver. A different conclusion than this from their 
mystical interpretation, their sly insinuations, and their contempt 
of all the miraculous portion of the Scriptures, cannot be drawn. 
Many of them have in their very writings so buried and involved 
themselves and their thoughts, that but few readers will be at the 
pains to extract any thing from such literary lumber, however 



* This conduct recalt the remark once made by an excellent but eccentric dinne, 
who speculated largely in a visitation sermon on certain opinions possibly held bj the 
Apostles, but never exnressed by them : one of bis andienoe observing that be came 
to church to be taught the positive opuiiona of the Apoitlet, and not their putative 
notions according to the showing of the Rev. Doctor. 
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vividly here and there the flash of intellectual discussion may 
show itself. These observations, however, cannot be understood as 
applying to the author of the Leben Jesu. Close, argumentative, 
discriminating, he rarely pens a line that does not contain in it, 
even if the argument itself be not new, at least a new method of 
putting it forth. There is not much of originality in what he has 
to urge, but it is briefly condensed and closer pressed than in 
any writer of the same class. To describe precisely what he is 
relative to Christianity would be diflicult. He certainly dis- 
credits all miraculous operation — trims the evangelistic account 
to what be considers should be its form — denies our Lord a divine 
nature — and attempts to mysticise the whole subject : all this, 
too, in so strange a manner, that to us it is only wonderful he 
does not appear conscious that the Book of Life cannot, on his 
own showing, be taught to any but a few gifted individuals who 
enter into his precise views. Few works have entailed upon their 
author so many attacks; and without creating alarm in our 
readers, for our own observations will be brief, it may be safely 
aflBrroed that the controversy would form a library in itself. 

It is clearly impossible to include within a review all the sub- 
jects of these two formidable octavos; and we must content our- 
selves therefore with the most material points, passing over the 
Jenealogy, which has been so often answered ; the early history of 
esus ; the account of John the Baptist ; the character of the 
apostle John ; and other points of minor importance. 

We grieve to confess that our own opinion of the book is far 
below its appreciation abroad. Freely bestowing upon the au- 
thor the praise we have already given in the conduct of the argu- 
ments as selected by himself, we still must often consider these 
in themselves as vague, insufiicient, and even puerile: priding 
himself evidently upon ingenious reasoning, various research, and 
profound learning, we most reluctantly state that these but too 
often are quibbling, bounded, shallow, and inaccurate. 

We willingly concede to Dr. Strauss his early facts, viz. that the 
Jewish nation, at the lime of our Lord's advent, expected mira- 
cles from their Messiah, anticipating in him a second Moses and 
the greatest of the prophets. The expectation was perfectly na- 
tural with such a passage as this in Isaiah, — '* Strengthen ye the 
weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees. Say to them that are 
of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not : behold, your God will 
come with vengeance, even God with a recompence; he will 
come and save you. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing ; for in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert." — ' 
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XXXV. 3 — 6. The whole tenor of the ancient Jewish writings 
possessed the leaning and the force of the above extraordinary 
passage ; the strain was continuous ; and the evangelists onlj 
struck the national chord when they wrote of the miraculous 
power of the Saviour. 

It cannot then but excite surprise in every intelligent and candid 
reader of Scripture, to find Neology adducing this continuity, which 
the rest of the world in its wisdom has deemed satisfactory evidence 
to the truth of Jesus, as itself opposed to Christianity, between 
which and Judaism there must be the most perfect concord up to a 
certain point. We have seen in the above-cited passage, which covers 
a large portion of the miraculous history of our Lord, that expec- 
tations of a very clear nature were raised in the Jewish mind, and 
that Moses, EIijah,and Elisha, viewed through the typical medium, 
were but early precursors of one who was to be endued with all their 
powers and to be mightier still than they. We therefore naturally, 
m looking into the character of Christ, expect to find him, like 
Moses, feeding his people miraculously ; like Elisha, cleansing 
from leprosy ; and, sunilarly to this prophet and his master Elijah, 
raising the dead to life. We look for this character of the Christ, 
and we find it exhibited to the full : save when, as he expresses 
it, an evil and adulterous generation, before whose eyes signs had 
been wrought, and for whom no sign would have wrought con- 
version, demanded, for their own utter ruin, an evidence which, 
had it been tendered, would but have deepened guilt, and ren- 
dered the hand of God almost an instrument to promote the 
blasphemy of men. He would give them no sign but the sign 
of Resurrection, which must be recognized by all; the only 
sign that the law of Being renders absolutely verified in every 
mortal form. It was this only sign that Christ vouchsafed to 
say would be acknowledged despite themselves by that gene- 
ration ; and in not working a visible miracle on the instant, he 
followed strictly the rabbinical precept, which is borne out by 
common sense and reason, viz. that signs and miracles are 
not to be wrought save for a fit generation. The inference, then, 
of Strauss, that Christ did no miracles because he refused to 
perform one whenever and however recjuired, is equally futile and 
absurd ; and the assertion by which this is attempted to be sup- 
ported, viz. the alleged silence on the miracles in general, and that 
reference to the resurrection* only is made by the apostles in their 
epistles, may be classed as an assertion so untrue that it is only 
surprising how a writer of such acumen, however biassed, could 
be induced to make it. Thus in the Acts, iii. l6, the lame man 

• Two direct passages in St. Paul and St, Peter ipenk of the ilfmiiioii.-*Heb. i. 3 ; 
1 Peter, iii. ««. 
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is restored by Peter expressly stating Am " name" (the Christ's) — 
*^ through faith in his name has given him [the lame man] this 
perfect soundness in the presence of you all. The miraculous 
principle is again referred to in the Acts, '^ Jesus healed all that 
were oppressed with the devil." — Acts, x. 38. '* Christ working in 
Paul." — Rom. xv. 19. "Gifts of healing." — 1 Cor. xii.28; James^ 
iv. 17* So continuous is the reference to miracles. Neither, were 
the fact as stated, would it be very remarkable that, in books of 
which a large portion is devoted to the duties of life, these notices 
were unfrequent, nor that the resurrection, the fact on which an 
eternity depends, and the very corner-stone of Christianity, as it 
has been termed, should command that importance which its bear- 
ing upon ultimate destiny impresses on all. Hence then this attempt 
to equivocate on this question is a complete failure; the silence, if 
it existed, would be natural, and the omission of miraculous men- 
tion no proof of such history being untrue; borne out as it is, on 
the writers' own statement, by the most leading miracle of all, the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead, and continued, as its im- 
portance requires, throughout the entire strain of the Acts and 
Epistles. Furthermore, miracles were necessarily all merged in this 
the last and mightiest ; all power of giving life or curing maladies 
sank before this the one general principle from which all have life, 
and from whose commencement all disease ceases. 

Let us now, having disposed of this wicked and foolish attempt 
to invalidate the truth, proceed to review the miracles that our 
Lord wrought, and take the order, the beautiful order, in which 
Strauss has arranged them, and which order springs from their 
own singular nature. They naturally fall under three degrees. 
Cures of the mind; cures of the body whose organism had not 
been deranged by the separation of the spirit; and lastly, the re- 
animation of such bodies after the vivifying power had fled. 

With respect to the first, cures of the mind. Under this head we 
include, of course, the case of diabolic possessions. On this sub- 
ject we cannot forbear extracting in limine the singular testimony 
of Eusebius, who lived as late as the commencement of the fourth 
century, — s^ oo^ sij fxi xat v^vrrig eviee 8uv«/xecoj t^jv ags'njv hixwrou 
l^o^dvigBs rivag xai ^v\yg Saijxova^ 4^X^'^ avSgoimoov xon (roDfjiMTcov 
ifedp€voifTUs, UTreXavvoov 8<a /xowj j rvig aggros irqwrr^yof^as avrtf, aog atmi 
ifUfoL xaTfiXij^jXfv.* — Lipsia, 1709, p. 431. This is a fearless as- 
sertion, and it is from one who declares that he had tried the validity 
of exorcism himself. Eusebius is not alone in these assertions. 



* " Even now is shown the troth of his godlike power (the exorciser), expelling the 
tronbieaome and evil spirits who lay in wait against the souls and bodies of men, by 
the simple invocation of Him, as we ourselfet have verified by experiment." 
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Exorcism seems to have been admitted as receivedly efficacious 
by all the early Fathers. The hypothesis on which Strauss pro- 
ceeds to the rationalizing the demoniacal possessions is certainly in* 
genious, but it is not original, and his remark that St. John is silent 
on the subject of demoniacal possession comes to nothing, as St. 
John embraces a field of view entirely varying from the other 
evangelists. The following statement comprises our author's 
view of the Aa<jxoyi(o|UMyo<, t. e. possessed ; by disease, or devil. 

'' In the description of the ministry of Jesus in Galilee, the iaiuoyi- 
iofievoi are placed first in the list of the sick and afflicted healed by Jesus, 
and in many instances their cure is very minutely detailed. In the one 
whose cure is mentioned by the evangelists in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, in the Gadarene, and in many others, we find a derangement and 
loss of conscionsness or self-identity, by which the possessed speaks in 
the character of a devil ; in others we meet convulsions and spasms ac- 
companied with violent cries. This convulsive state is clearly of the 
same character as epilepsy in the ^aifwyiiofuyoQ, who is called lunatic. 
Matt. xvii. 14. The sudden falling down (and often in dangerous 
places), the gnashing of teeth, and the foaming, are well known symp- 
toms of epilepsy. The other peculiarity, derangement of consciousness, 
appears especially in the Gadarenes ; besides which the devil, or rather a 
number or devils, speak through them, as if the persons affected had as- 
sumed their character j and the malady is still further marked by deli- 
rium, which makes them fly from the society of men, and urges them to 
violent and deadly attacks against themselves and others. But not only 
delirious and epileptical but also dumb persons and those suffiering from 
contractions of the body through palsy, are distinctly called ^i/iovi- 
iofuyou 

This statement contains in it little to object to, but it may be 
as well to note at this point a fact to which the epithet is chiefly 
traceable, viz. that Jesus resolves all maladies into demon afiUc^ 
tions, t. e. visitations on sin. Thus in the instance of the woman 
healed on the Sabbath-day, Jesus demands of the ruler of the 
synagogue, *' Ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abra- 
ham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed 
from this bond upon the Sabbath-day ?" — Luke, xiii. l6. In this 
he spoke the just and popular sense, which one of the oldest 
books extant, that of Job, strictly confirms, where Satan is per- 
sonally represented afiiictine roan with maladies. Josephus, the 
Targumsy Maimonides, all hold the same view. The mere hypo- 
thesis of Strauss, and to which he does not appear himself to at- 
tach much importance, viz. that our Lord humoured the hypo- 
chondriacal fancy of the patient, will not stand an instant under 
direct affirmations like the preceding. Dr. Strauss then seems to 
consider that great light is thrown on these actions by contem- 
porary writers, such as Josephus, Lucian, and Philostratus. Cer^ 
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taioly the accounts in Philostratus have one tendency^ and that 
rather against his argument; for all that they prove is simply 
that, the exorcism might be delusive: but that none such 
could occur in the cases which Jesus selected is most evi- 
dent, since the throwing down a statue near to the exorciser is a 
very different thing in point of facility of execution to affecting 
demoniacally a herd of swine ^2000 in number, and very distant 
from the exorciser. One brief notice in Lucian, who, be it re- 
membered, died, aged 90, in a. d. 160, may^ from its brevity, 
fairly be transcribed^ and it will afford a proof of the prevalence 
of a belief in demoniacal possession even then.— AxXairavrf^ io-m-i 
Tov Su^oy Tov ex njj HoLkenanvt^g, rov «ri rtnoov o'w^ipjv, oo'sg irctgu' 
XmSoov xetrwimrTOVToii irgog njv (TfXijvijy, xai rtn o^ei>^(o ^MOTft^vrag, 
xm etfgtf wifi/itXeifii^Bs ro ToofJ^, ofuog avi<rn)(ri xon awofWMfi/irn agnaogf 
nri (MO'^o) fjurymXm otfiraKXe^ag rmv Siiveov * exMiiay yeig f^ip} xnf^wotg, 
x«i ttpr^on o^ffv fKrfXijXvdaa-iy n$ ro a-w^u, o juufv voo'cov a^rog o'lcowa o 
^iftc9v de otKoxgivtron iXXijyiCwy ij fiagfiugiKoov, ij odcy av avrog ij, wrcoj 
ii xen odffy rmii^w tg rov etv^goowov. o de Ofxsg twotyatv ci Sf ft)} irffkrdflii) 
xm affviAoiy i^tXeivvu rov Sfltiftoyot. — '* All men know thai Syrian 
from Palisstine, skilled in these matters : how many soever he takes 
in hand, lunatic^ vision distorted, even when foaming at the 
mouth, yet does he raise them up and dismisses them sound, 
freeing them for large sums of money from dreadful maladies. 
For when he stands over the possessed laid before him, and de- 
mands of the demons from what direction they have entered the 
patient's body, the patient remains silent, but the demon answers 
in Greek or Barbaric language, both whence he is, and how and 
from whence he has entered into the man. Then he by exor- 
cism, or, if he does not yield to this, by threats, drives out the 
demon.'' — LMcian, Philops. ed. Bip. vol. vii. p. 26?. 

From this passage and similar descriptions in Philostratus also 
we gain this fact, that such practices were current in the time of 
Lucian and earlier ; and the singular passage above quoted con- 
nects their origin with Palestine. We purposely abstain from 
large quotations from the early Christian writers, who all attest 
the same facts. So far then from bodily possession of men by evil 
spirits owing its origin to the Oriental or Persian pueumatology, 
as affirmed by Dr. Strauss,* we conceive had this been the fact 
it would have been specified by some writer as having its source 
in that. The writings to which the name of Zend is affixed, ad- 
mitting them to be the issues from remote transmission, are not 
thought in their present form to be of high antiquity. Those 
writings, all oriental writings of a spiritual character, bear in 

* ThU it certainly QUtrue and a grierous error in the Eastern studies of Dr. Straass* 
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them the vestiges of the Hebrew traditions; and certainly supposing 
the Zend to possess in reality, either mediately or otherwise, the 
antiquity which some are inclined to assign it, Zoroaster lends no 
mean aid to the cause of Christianity, from showing us an ancient 
type correspondent to the Hebrew primeval notions. 

Dr. Strauss next proceeds to state that the evangelical hypothesis 
for these evil spirits is, that they pertain to the realm and 
sovereignty of Satan, to whom their actions are consequently 
ascribed. It follows, as a matter of necessity, that the Evangelists 
and Jesus maintain a common hypothesis, and we have already 
developed the latter. Joseph us, Justin, and Philostratus, together 
with the rabbinical writers, term these the spirits of deceased evil 
men. Justin defines them, as do some of the rabbins, with still 
greater precision, as not only thus, but as the souls of the giants 
sprung from the angels who had intercourse with the daughters of 
men. They are also described as the souls of the perished ante- 
diluvian race and of the Babel builders. It is scarcely fair to 
state the above as exactly the opinion of Justin, since he is simply 
arguing with the Pagans on the supposition that the demons 
were the souls of departed men. 

Assuming that the deeves of the Zend religion were the source 
of the Hebrew doctrine on this head, which we do not believe, 
these were, according to Dr. Strauss, evil spirits who had for* 
saken their homes. They were also prior to the mundane creation. 
For the two assertions Dr. Strauss has no authority whatever, 
deserving the name, and he is decidedly wrong in both. But 
even granting them, for argument, the Hebrews held a system quite 
distinct from this, for their devils are fallen angels, the souls of 
the children of these angels, (according to rabbinical tradition, 
which ever leans to the marvellous,) and of the wicked generally, 
before and immediately after the deluge. Beyond these souls, ac* 
cording to Dr. Strauss, the Hebrews had no idea of inferior spirits. 
It may be here requisite to note that our author is in this place, 
perhaps intentionally, somewhat obscure ; but he possibly alludes 
to a government of bell, and relative gradations of spirits. He 
then proceeds to a candid admission, that the synoptical, the 
first three, evangelists possibly taught the pure and original 
Hebrew system, unincumbered with Uie above rabbinical errors ; 
and he might have called the former the elder type or impress, 
current through every nation. Voltaire boldly asserted, and 
if assertion had been proof he would have far surpassed Euclid, 
that the Hebrews drew from Babylon their whole angelic system. 
It certainly appears most wonderful that he condescended to 
allow it that antiquity ; but in the following passage of Hesiod 
it might rationally claim a higher, since the date of the Captivity 
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18 only 587 b. e. and that of Hesiod 907 b. c. Now as Judea had 
Helleoized considerably in the time of Jesus^ it is almost surpris- 
ing that he did not assert the doctrine to be based by the Greek 
Jews on the passage in question. Hesiod has been stating to 
his wondering listener the early'race of gods and men under the 
reign of Saturn. He then describes that golden age as perishing, 
and the men who walked with immortals of that age are thus re- 
presented in their second state. 

*' But when this race became concealed in earth. 
As demons thence they drew a glorious birth. 
As gods they rose, receiving HeaveD's command. 
Pure, earth-bound, guardians aver every land. 
The good, the ill their eyes attentive heed ; 
In »ther robed ; and to the good the meed 
Of wealth they minister. Endless watch they keep. 
And circle round us in their mazy sweep." 

Hesiod^ Opera et Dies, h. l I. 120. 

Here then we possess the Christian fact of the angels as 
'' ministers to the heirs of salvation," at as early a period, even in 
a Greek writer, as the 14th century from the Deluge. We need 
not trace the deep antiquity of the entire angelic system, with 
which if Mahomet had been better acquainted, he would have 
inclined closer to the Hebrew type ; for that type is the elder form, 
and borne out by all records of high Persian antiquity, almost to 
the letter. But he imagined that the corrupted angelic system 
which he seized and applied, with some skill in the marvellous, 
was the elder system; and in this he erred. We think it right to 
remark of him in addition to this generally, that he found the 
Arabs principally idolaters, of the most corrupt form of Sabseism; 
and the rest perhaps not very unequally divided into Jews and 
Christians, and some Magians. To these his mingled system of 

S clitics and religion was addressed, possibly excepting the last, 
is separate existence of the soul, bis system of spirits good and 
evil (purely Persian), and in short his whole metaphysical system, 
seems to be taken, unchanged, from the theology of the Jews, 
Christians, and Magians, between whom it is probable he observed 
only a difference in degrees of faith, not in kind. The centre 
point of all he thought to hit in that splendid lie, the Koran. 
But to revert to our author. 

*' The theology of the first fathers has adopted the idea of the actual 
possession of men by devils, in consideration of the authority of Jesus 
and the Evangelists. Modern theology, since Semler, traces these effects 
to natural causes, and ascribes the supernatural cause supposed by the 
New Testament to the ideal conceptions of the time. The reason why 
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in our dayi epilepsy^ madness, and even the total Iom of contciomneBS, 
similar to that of the possessed mentioned in the New Testament^ are no 
longer imputed to the influence of devils, is to be found in the great pro- 
gress made by science in natural philosophy and psychology, which now 
better enables us to account on natural grounds for their condition ; 
whilst the contradictions which appear in this hypothesis of possession by 
devils, have made the matter at least obscure. For independently of the 
difficulties which we have shown are connected with the existence of 
such devils and spirits, whatever idea may be formed of the relation 
between the intellect and the bodily organs, it still is impossible to be- 
lieve the connection so loose as to admit the influence of an extraneous 
moving power which displaces and supplants the organised system of the 
mind. Thus the only course left to those who wish to consider the 
visible symptoms of such diseases with enlightened eyes, and the accounts 
of the New Testament with orthodox intentionsi is to suppose that what 
now is accounted for by natural causes was effected in the time of Jesus 
by supernatural means.*' 

We conceive the Fathers not so very far wrong in the guides 
they followed in Christianity* Most assuredly they took as their 
authority persons who, as founders and teachers of the system, 
must have known a little of its bearings. 

** ' The Christians,' says Irenaeus, lib. ii. c. 56, 57i ' truly cast out 
devils and heal the sick by the imposition of hands.' 

** ' Let there be brought to me, cries Tertullian, ' a demon possessed. 
At the bidding of any Christian that spirit shall be forced to confession. 
Produce me one of your inspired whose inspiration is from the fumes 
oiyour fat altars, one of those agonized by the God, and who call gasping, 
prophecy. If the Christian does not compel the demon to a true con- 
fession, pour out his blood. Can any operation clearer determine 
issues ? Can any proof be more faithful ?' " — Apohgef, c. 23. Haver- 
camp, liUgd.-Bat., 1718. 

Ancient theology, it would then appear, was cursed with an 
inconceivable blindnessi but the modern is decidedly opposed to 
this view ! We know not from what quarter Strauss draws the 
grounds of this assertion, but we believe that we speak the entire 
sense of the whole Anglican Church when we assert the reverse 
to be the truth. One single commentator, Hewlet, ventured on 
this dangerous heterodoxy, and we believe he has seen great 
reason to regret the publication of these sentiments, as they in- 
jured the sale of a bible valuable in other respects. No error 
of the time, no psychological mistake could be involved in so 
clear a statement as that of Tertullian. No principles of na- 
tural philosophy or psychology with which we are acquainted 
touch the maladies in question m the slightest degree ; and as for 
the argument that the organized system of the mind and the 
body will not admit of any extraneous moving power, this is re- 
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futed by die current testimony of all nations, and by the whole 
fact of our inspired system which is based upon this very hypo- 
thesis. 

Why bodily power of one being over another should be con- 
ceded, and mental denied, we cannot understand; but we will 
now proceed to examine how Strauss can explain on natural 
causes the demoniac possessions. This is a point easily attain- 
able, he tells us, from an examination into the ideas of the time and 
the nation* 

Three instances are selected for the express object of trying 
bis hypothesis ; or any other, but the true one : viz. Jesus healing 
the man with the unclean spirit in the synagogue at Capernaum- 
Mark, i. 23; the Gadarene possessed by many devils; and 
lastly, the lunatic whom the disciples were unable to cure : — 

*' According to St. John, the conversion of the water into wiue, and 
according to Mark and Luke, the healing of the man with the unclean 
spirit in the synagogue at Capernaum, was the first miracle performed 
by Jesus after returning from being baptized in Galilee. Jesus had just 
made a powerful impression by his teaching-— suddenly one possessed 
cried out in the character of the devil who influenced him, that he had 
nothing to do with him ; that he knew him to be the Messiah who was 
come to destroy devils : whereupon Jesus commanded the devil to be 
silent and to go out of the man, which came to pass, to the great 
astonishment of those present : the sick man crying aloud and being 
violently convulsed. We might, indeed, suppose with the advocates of 
rationalism that this happened thus : the sick roan who had entered the 
synagogue during a lucid interval being impressed by the forcible dis- 
course off Jesus, and having heard from one present that he was the 
Messiah » might easily have fancied that the impure spirit which pos- 
sessed him could not abide the presence of a holy Messiah, and thus 
have fallen into a paroxysm and loudly expressed his fear of Jesus in 
the character, speaking as a devil. When therefore Jesus saw the state 
of this man^ his evident course would be to avail himself of the impure 
man's opinion of his divine power, and command the devil to go out ; 
a proceeding which could not fail to be attended with success in ac* 
cordance with all regulations for mental derangement, which prescribe 
the dealing with the deranged patient according to bis own imagina- 
tions ; and Paulus conjectures, that from this case Jesus was induced to 
conceive the notion of employing his authority as Messiah in curing 
others similarly affected. But many difficulties impede the natural ex- 
planation of the ooairrence. According to this view the man must 
have been informed by the people in the synagogue that Jesus was the 
Messiah -y not only is the text silent on this point, but it is in express 
contradiction with such a supposition. The exclamation of the devil 
speaking out of the man — Oli6. ut rig cT*— would prove that his knowledge 

* I know thee who tboa srt. 
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of the Messiah was not denved from human information^ but was a na- 
tural consequence of bis diabolic nature. Besides, when Jesus exclaims to 
him, 4^ifjuadTirt, this refers to what the devil had previously said of his 
mission as the Messiah^ for Jesus lix ^^cc XaXelv to. Baifji6yia, Sri ^Bei^aw 
avrdy ;* or iva fxi^ <l>avepoy avroy Troci^^av.f And if Jesus intended, by 
imposing silence upon the devil^ to prevent his confessing that he was 
the Messiah, he roust have done so under the conviction, not that tbe 
possessed bad been informed by any persons in the synagogue, but rather 
that the assembly would be told by the impure man of the Messiah's 
presence : for at the time of this first appearance of Jesus, in which this 
occurrence is placed by the Evangelists^ no one had heard of him as 
the Messiah. If it is now asked how the devil, without any previous 
communication or information^ should have immediately discovered Jesus 
to be the Messiah, Oldshausen has recourse to the fact that in persons 
possessed, as also in somnambulists, there exist an unnatural nervous 
excitement^ a greatly increased power of perception and clear-sightedness, 
by means of which the person so situated might have taken the declara- 
tion of Jesus as referring to the whole kingdom of spirits. It is true 
the evangelical account ascribes that knowledge, not as belonging to the 
man, but to the devil which dwelt in him : which account is conformable 
to the Jewish notions of that time. The Messiah was to appear in 
order to destroy the kingdom of Satan, to hurl the devil and his angels 
into the fiery gulf; and it was therefore a natural consequence that 
devils should look upon him who was destined to visit them with such 
a judgment^ as the Messiah. This, however, might be passed over as 
being merely an insertion of the relator, without prejudice to the re- 
mainder of the narrative, if such an extensive faculty of presentiments 
can be conceded to the possessed. But as it is highly improbable that 
nervously affected persons, however excited, should have acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah at a time when no one held him for such, (and 
perhaps not even he himself) ; and considering also that this acknow- 
ledgment by the devil accorded so entirely with the popular ideas, we 
must conjecture that the Evangelical tradition has not strictly con- 
formed itself to historical truth on this point, but has fallen in with, 
and been influenced by, those ideas. The more such a confession tended 
to the glory of Jesus, the greater inducement was there to this. As 
in case he should be denied by men, praise was prepared for him from 
the mouth of children ; and as likewise he was convinced that if men 
were silent, the stones would cry out (Luke) : so it must seem natural 
(in the Evangelists) to make him, who was denied even by his own 
whom he came to save, to be acknowledged by devils whose testimony, 
from the circumstance of their having nothing to expect from him but 
destruction, must be impartial, and from their superior and spiritual nature 
irrefragable." 

On what authority Strauss asserts that there is a discrepancy 
between John and Mark and Luke, as to the first miracle that 
Jesus wrought after his return from being baptized in Galilee, it 

t Suffered not the demons to speak because they knew him. 
t That they might not make him known* 
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is difficult to discover. John sajfs, after the miraculous change of 
the water into wine, " This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Caiia of Galilee." This statement does not absolutely bear out 
the assertion, that it was the first miracle that Jesus did; and even 
supposing that the text did bear that interpretation, neither Mark 
nor Luke contradicts it : for they make tio numerical assertion of 
any kind as to the first miracle. Rationalism is next tried to see 
what that can effect ; and we may add, in cumulative power to 
Strauss, who settles this point himself, that there is no recorded 
instance of any failure of miraculous energy on the part of Jesus; 
no one instance of any want of success : this, had he worked on 
speculative principles, must have been the fact. The disciples fail, 
but Jesus is invariably successful. So much so, that when the 
Pharisees found the denial impossible, they said the devils were 
cast out by the power of Beelzebub. This alone settles the Ra- 
tionalist, for it is a clear admission that this extraordinary power 
did reside in Jesus. As for the argument of Oldshausen, it is so 
utterly absurd, that we have only to try it on the case and it de- 
monstrates its own futility. If the demoniac fancied that Jesus, 
by the words ** Hold thy peace and come out of him," meant to 
say " Man, hold thy peace and come out of thyself,'' he must have 
added to the curse of uncleanness, that of dulness also. But 
Strauss gives up Oldshausen; and to what does he apply his 
boasted insight into " that day and hour," his Rationalism, Psy- 
chology, and Natural Philosophy? With all these powerful ad- 
juncts he is unable on the very first of his own selected cases to 
reconcile it with all or any of these. He tries hard at Oldshausen; 
he is even willing to discredit the single-minded Evangelist in a 
part of his story ; but all will not do : and he then conjectures 
that the Evangelist has not conformed to historical truth but to 
Jewish tradition, in despite of all the internal evidence from the 
admission of the Pharisees, that his power over demons was from 
the prince of demons himself. There is no trace in any Elyangelist 
of the artful climax which Strauss predicates as aimed at ; but 
it was true that Christ drew strength out of weakness, that the 
redeemed child rendered him honor, and perfected his praise by 
fulfilling that declaration in the Psalms, which describes this as a 
crowning perfection to his glory. — Psalms, viii. 2. Without this 
witness he would have wanted one condition, one requisite charac- 
teristic of the Messiah. Had the disciples not magnified him 
when they saw him in this power and might, mute nature would 
have raised her voice against insensate animal life ; and had all 
else |)een still, how magnificent is the image ! hell itself could not 
withhold the confession of its guilt and fall. An artful impostor 
would have so arranged all this that the great conclusion could 
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instantly be gathered; but it is not to with the Evangelist; lie re- 
lates the exact moral position of the demon spirit, the agony of 
the man, the astonishment of the multitude, the cotifession of the 
Pharisees, and the unfailing power of the Christ. 

We shall remark here, by the way, that this solution by Strauss 
is no solution at all ; the objections urged by him against the 
rationalist hypothesis would satisfy any but a rationalist; but with 
regard to his own explanation, why, if we are, with Strauss, to 
take tlie Evangelist's word for die occurrence should we impute 
to him wilful falsity for the details. We must take or we must 
reject the inspired writer on his own showing, but open scepticism 
is more rational and consistent surely than this incredulous belief. 
Hence then we pass to the more complex miracle in the case 
of the Gadarenes; complex as not a case of simple ejection, but 
of ejection from one body and injection into another. This trans- 
mission contains also the singular feature that it is from the body 
of man into that of a beast. 

But Dr. Strauss affirms that the single case mentioned by 
Mark and Luke contradicts Matthew's statement of two. But 
Matthew, adhering always to ancient recollections, calls it the 
land of the Gergesenes ; i. e. the Girgashites, of Joshua's time. 
Mark and Luke use the later denomination of Gadarenes. Now 
even if the same district, it is by no means clear that it preserved 
the same limits precisely: and the names of the two towns would 
seem to bear out this suggestion. Matthew, the most ample nar- 
rator, mentions two cases in the district generally; Mark and Luke 
particularize one, the greater miracle, (which includes for all pur- 
poses the second or minor,) and expressly specify, agreeing also 
in other particulars, that this lunatic met Jesus so soon as he had 
come out of the ship. 

If the learning of Dr. Strauss cannot help him to the question 
of limits, it can scarcely serve him better for turning a whole dis- 
trict into one spot on the shore. 

This view of course treats as surplusage all speculations so idle 
as those with which Dr. Strauss has busied himself; viz., that the 
plurality of devils ^ave occasion for increase in the number of the 
possessed, which is unfortunately completely put out of the 
question by the direct converse; many devils— ^fe legum-^'ui one 
man* It is also urged that in their united accounts they make 
the legion spirit inconsistent with ordinary motives; that this spirit 
or spirits would rather have shunned Jesus than approached him; 
that the dreadful state of impending doom would have driven them 
from his presence rather than into it. Surely, more puerile reason- 
ing never disgraced the manhood of intellect. According to this, 
every received judge of nature has been wrong in his conclusions. 
Hector flies from Achilles and then approacl^s him by a sudden 
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change of sentimeDt. Tiirnus shuns iEneas in a similar manner; 
after having approached him he recedes^ and again approaches. 
These revulsions are the ordinary development of the mixed prin- 
ciples of the moment. And the demons stood in the same moral 
position. 

Of an e<|aallj weak character with the preceding is the criticism 
on the penod when Jesus addressed the devil, which might have 
been during the exclamation or else anterior to it; and to us this 
seems worse than childish quibbling, since the order to come 
forth was given. As to the argument next drawn from the mul- 
titude of devils in the man^ that all identity had ceased, and that, 
even supposing a single diabolic possession, it is impossible to 
conceive numerous devils dwelling in a man and destroying this 
identity; it reduces itself into one fact, that such is stated to 
have been the case with Mary Magdalen ; and that viewing these 
as all under one head, Satan, their possession is after all but his 
possession, and all self-consciousness ceases in some instances in 
the possession of a man by even one of these evil spirits, though 
there are instances where a mingled will at unnatural revulsion, 
human and diabolic, appears developed. Our old indictments 
presume this mastery, ** snadente diabolo:'* what then must have 
been the power and misht of these spirits when their arms were 
not con6ned as under the present long continuation of a moral 
and religious kingdom the reverse of hell ? We are taught that 
Satan as lightning fell from heaven, and that his power has ever 
since been on the decline, one evidence of which, m the negation 
of this very bodily possession of men, is before us. 

The next point we have to consider is the possession of an 
animal ; this appears to have a colouring of the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis. But the probable reason of bestial possession 
was to demonstrate the Saviour's clearness from any collusive at- 
tempt at deception. It might be urged that the man possessed 
was a deceiver in conjunction with the exorciser, as we shrewdly 
suspect the recent magnetic influences to be, but this could not 
extend to bestial possession. As to the circumstance of animal 

?os8es8ion, Balaam might be quoted as proving it in the Old 
^estament : and if we were to gather up the dim notices of a 
union of the two natures, we might trace a curious argument 
downwards from the Xanthus of Achilles, which prophecies his 
death.* Carrying on the argument, Dr. Strauss demands what the 

* Aad ibis too (n words perfoctly applicable to Dr. Straoss, in bis issue from this 
cootroTersy— 



" Futed thou art by Ood and man to fall." 
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devils gained by animal possession, since the animals, their new 
abode^ became instantly destroyed. To this it may be replied, 
freedom from the abyss; — that eternal dungeon where eternal 
chains^ bonds on their volition, confine their essence. They passed 
from the choked animal awfully demonstrating their desolating 
reign to consist in the ruin of man and beast. They furnished 
probably to the proselyted Gadarene, if not to the Israelite, by 
the presence of an unclean spirit in the unclean animal, a proof 
that in keeping them he had sinned against the yet unrepealed 
law of Moses ; they struck, in the ruin of the herd, the heart of the 
herdsman, who clearly loved property beyond principle in entreat- 
ing the Demon-Expeller to quit his region. Though Dr. Strauss 
considers the reasoning as overstrained that states the creation of 
this impression as the object of the demons in destroying the 
swine; and that the impression was produced and evil wrought 
by it, the demons' interest being thus served, and, in addition, 
worldly unpopularity against Christ excited in the region; still 
we do not esiclude this motive in conjunction with what has been 
urged. It certainly also, when we consider all facts, must prove 
satisfactory to trace the rational saved, and the irrational as the 
means of that salvation. The parallel between Pythagoras and 
Jesus does not hold as to the reimbursement of the fishermen, 
whose fish he had allowed to escape, by the former, for Pythagoras 
conveyed all the moral he could in preventing cruelty to animals, 
like our modern Society, but Jesus indicated far more extensive 
bearings. Dr. Strauss, disbelieving as usual the accounts before 
us, conceives he has discovered the mystery of the whole matter. 

*' Instead therefore of striving to invent some new version of this 
aflPair, which may account for it upon natural grounds, independent of 
miraculous causes, for which we can have no authority, and which will 
not explain tke origin of the wonderful and ornamented accounts of the 
Evangelists, let us rather see whether, iu the times in which they wrote, 
there did not exist in men's minds ideas concerning spirits, by the aid 
of which this passage relating to the swine may be effectually inter- 
preted." 

All this resolves into a poor attempt on the part of Dr. Strauss 
to reconcile the Gospel narrative with the events of the time, the 
habits and practices of exorcists. First we have a Jewish conjuror 
whodrove out devils, and to demonstrate the reality of the expulsion, 
placed near the possessed a vessel of water. Into this vessel the 
ejected devil entered and troubled the water, so that the spec« 
tators M'ere certain that he had forsaken the man. The inference 
then is that this practice was imitated in the case of the Gada- 
rene, which was ejection from a man into an animal, and not into 
water. The next fancied affinity from Apollonius of Tyana pon- 
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sisU of a story framed on the personal narrative of that juggler, 
when the spirit in a young man offered, on expulsion, to throw 
down a statue which stood near; and this was immediately done, 
to the astonishment of all present. This story, together with 
the exorcist practice, and the assumed fact that spirits according 
to the Jewish notion preferred to dwell in bodily organs, is deemed 
adequate to account for the singular history of the Gadarene, 
together with the usual alteration of the Scripture to make all 
right. But surely we may well object to all this the fact of 
Apollonius living after Jesus, and as borrowing from Jesus, 
Equally futile is the argument that censures Jesus for allowing 
the demons to enter the swine, giving them an habitation and 
then destroying it instantly. Christ simply granted permission 
to pass into the animal, not to abide. There is not a smgle word 
uttered similar to ftmiv, or any of its affinities. Thus then the 
failure is more complete here, than on the first incident ; and we 
now proceed to the last. 

This is the singular case of possession by a dumb and deaf 
spirit, for we speak of the effects from the spirit. Jesus on his 
return from the Mount of Transfiguration with Peter, James, 
and John, found the rest of the disciples embarrassed and un- 
able to cure a young man who had been brought unto them by 
his father. Some early circumstances not worth noticing are 
commented on by Dr. Strauss, to the effect that a rhetorical 
climax was the object of the Evangelists in the early part of this 
narrative, but the facts work so naturally out of the circumstances, 
that we put this down as of no moment. The first remark of 
any moment is on the expression in Mark, that on the descent 
from the mountain, the multitude that were assembled, when 
they saw Jesus, i^iBctfj.Srio'i, wondered. The presence alone of 
a person miraculously endowed, or even reported to be so, might 
cause this sensation. We may also, without any difficulty or 
straining of sense, conceive that the disciples, after their fruitless 
attempts to cast out the devil,- had stated their conviction that 
if their power failed, their Master's would not. The Master 
comes, the glory of transfiguration possibly not past the expres- 
sion from the communing with sainted spirits in a glorious state 
enduring, and these things excite wonderment in the multitude. 
Had the case been otherwise, it had been a very different assembly 
from any that has yet appeared. Suspicion is next attempted to be 
thrown on the relation of Matthew, that the Scribes were with 
the failing disciples, questioning them, and no doubt exulting in 
their weakness. We know well, especially from that Gospel 
which most directs itself to exposing the Pharisee and the 
Scribe, and therefore most naturally does the like here, that 
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they surrounded Jesus to blacken^ to accuse, to traduce. Can 
we imagiDe them absent when his ministry appeared to exhibit 
symptoms of failure ? 

The words of Jesus, when the disciples demanded the cause of 
their inability to cast out the devil^ '* This kind can come forth 
l^y nothing but prayer and htiimg,** are neit examined, and the 
utility of either Christian office questioned. This objection is as 
old as Porphyry, and to the candid reader of Scriptore it points 
out a fict deeply needed to complete the structure of faith, that 
it is by a union of the physical and moral, in its highest point, 
that these wondrous powers become developed. This unibr* 
Innately protes, that unless the Evangelists be false, and die 
whole strain of ancient Scripture and universal rites under nature's 
law are with them, it was by virtue out of Jesus that these things 
were done. Analogy with the conduct of Moses, David, Ahab, 
(when successfully propitiating God), all the Judsean system proves 
the like. An attempt is next made to show analogy with the 
prophet Elisha to have been the intention of Christ. This pro- 
phet (how singular does the perfection of Jesus transcend all 
other perfection of the human nature !) erred apparently on the 
calculation of the power within him to effect a miracle. A fact 
that never befel Jesus. The staff of power never passed from 
his hand. This prophet sends his servant Gehazi to place up<vi 
the child he desired to raise to life his staff. It fails when ap- 
plied to die face of the dead, and the prophet himself next 
appears, and is successful. None of this miscaknlatiott of 
power, if we are r^ht in our view of the prophet, no particle of 
doubt, no reiteration of operation occurs with Christ. Neither will 
the argument of Dr. Strauss, that the reputation of Jesus formed 
a psychological cure, carry with it the faintest weight to the 
attentive reader of the New Testament, since it will l^ apparent 
that the numerous cases operated on embraced in some instances 
total strangers to him ; and we presume the last instance, posses- 
sion by a dumb and deaf spirit, was rather a difficult case for a 
cure on these principles. Not a single case of Dr. Strauss's is suc- 
cessful on psychological principles, nor with all the other adjuncts 
which he claims and applies ; as for the hypothesis of supposititious 
cures, this fails entirely, both as applied to Jesus and the Apos- 
tles. The cases of recovery from disease, and even death, were 
unquestionably permanent cures. Mary Magdakn remained 
at the cross and grave, restored from sevenfold possession, — Laxarua 
sate by Jesus alive from the dead, partaking of mortal food iu his 
risen form, — the man bom blind, whose parents by their singular 
evidence to this fact, must convince every candid reader, — all these 
exhibit permanency in operation. Thu latter affecting detail i» 
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Si. Joho^ toytber with tbe Munerous nwlaiiGes of bealing the 
diteaaedy on tke Scriptore doctrine demoBstralcs par se tbe fact 
of demoo poaaessioB of a modified cbaracter, siiice all disease ac- 
oordiiig to tbesa wrWiigs bas tbat origin. St. Jobn's nol recording 
positiire instances of demoniacal possessioo, like tbe Gadarene^ in 
tbe ▼ar3riag scbeme of a Gospel devoted to tbe disconnes of 
Jesos rather than lo tbo incidtnts in his life, is not singular; dw 
wondernient wonM be on the oAer nde of the question. As for 
the hypothesis of the higher Grecian rojtbologjr omitting demo- 
niacal poosession, and that tbe Helleniaed state of St John's 
mind led him to the rejection of these facts, this is clearly not 
correct* Heriod^ we Imve seen, supported the pure doctrine of 
gnardiaB inAuences ; Hoowr represents an evil spirit or a denKM 
working Agamemnon on to nnsoccessful battle; tbe descrip- 
tion of Ate by tbe same king, in the same writer, is familiar to 
the Greek scholar, and ber expulsion from heaven to earth. 
Tbe furies possess the sonis of men, and drive them into demo- 
niac madness : witness Orestes in tbe Choepbona. The entire 
elder mythology, had St. John adhered to that supported demoniac 
possessioo, and had it been bis design to win by a Pagan uni- 
formity, ample me«M were in his band. Every vestige of argn- 
ment vanishes under this simple ground of testing it on antiquity 
or psychology, or natural philosophy. From this subject tbns 
amply treated, we proceed to our neit bead. 

Ctirrs of the body wko$e orgattism had not been deran^ by the 
Jjtnal Kfaratien of the Spirit. — Amid tbe first of these, the cleans- 
ing of tbe lepers occupies a leading position. Here we notice the 
fact connected with leprosy; viz. tbat the obvious reason of Christ 
not inflicting the disease appears from the general hypothesis we 
have shown ; the origin of all disease being in the opposite evil 
principle. We shall l^re have a triumphant victory claimed over 
us by the citation of the instance of Elisba and Gehazi. But 
disease called down by sin does not when predicted in issue 
separate it from its source, and even Satan ministers to tbe service 
of God ander tbe mysterious system of the Christian Providence^ 
which makes him tbe instrument of the judgnients of God. In 
this disease, in blindness, and similar maladies, of course the 
only refuge left Dr. Strauss is to deny their truth, and as denial is 
not argument, we pass to tbe third head. 

Rcammationof bodies after the vivi/yvtg power had ^. — 
Of this kind only three instances are enumerated in the New 
TesUment: one common to all the Evangelists,— one related 
•olely by St. Luke, — the third simply by John. Up to this point 
Ae nKredubty of Dr. Strauss works tbe following climax. He 
believes some of the demon possessions to be proved by his rea* 
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soning to be psychologicaU whereas he has not shown it in a single 
instance ; the cures of the body are decidedly in his notion more 
difficult and incredible ; but that any man can restore life once 
departed passes his conception entirely. He notices with pecu- 
liarly happy classification that each succeeding miracle is enriched 
with something wanting in the preceding. The daughter of 
Jairus is raised from the couch upon which she expired, — ^the 
young man of Nain from the bier in which he was proceeding 
to the grave, — Lazarus from the grave in which he had laid four 
days. The tissue of events connected with the Resurrection 
certainly does unite the couch of rest, the bier for bodily support, 
and the grave in which mortal form is lost, singularly with Jesus; 
and Christians, under all these circumstances, are emboldened to a 
hope stronger than death. The notion entertained by Dr. Strauss 
of the cases of resurrection is truly singulai* and original. He 
conceives apparently that Jesus ought to have confined his won- 
derful restorations from the grave to the illustrious and the noble* 
Had they been thus confined he would not have been esteemed 
the Saviour of the poor as well as rich. The one case of 
destitution that he touched was possibly that of all most needing 
the consolation of the Great Restorer. The only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow. The daughter of Jairus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and the BactiXixo; of St. John, whose cure is effected 
by the distant volition of Jesus, amply prove that all cases were 
taken for the display of his power both among the poor and rich. 
Had John the Baptist been raised from the dead by Jesus, as 
Dr. Strauss suggests, this would from early intimacy between them 
have been stated to be collusive between John and Jesus, and 
would have been the worst instance for an evidence of the resur- 
rection conceivable. 

The miracle of Lazarus contains in itself such inward power 
and reality of representation, that it scarce appears necessary to 
reply to the insinuation that Jesus wished rather to show his 
power of raising the dead, than his skilfulness in healing. The 
friend of mankind, according to our notion, knowing that the ele- 
ments of eternity depend on an assured and fixed faith, might well 
rejoice, as Jesus does, in this salutary effort to produce solemn 
and deep-based conclusions as to futurity. It was for the world's 
eye he then wrought, and he announces at this miracle the extent 
of his power and the holiness of his Being — ** I am the Resur- 
*' rection and the Life. He that liveth and belicveth in me though 
'' he were dead yet shall he live: and he that liveth and believetfa 
'' in me shall never die.'' Words that imply life, self-existent life, 
to be in Jesus; a prombe that the dead body shall again be 
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raised; a pledge that the spirits that are in Christ never see 
death; nor do they, for they pass from the death of the body to 
the life of the soul. But we must not allow ourselves the privi- 
lege of dwelling on the holy intuition by faith, to which fine sense 
the perception of this writer, however gifted in acquirements, is 
wholly alien, as we must resume the subject of the Resurrection 
under another head. 

Passing the remarks on the treading on the sea and the mira- 
culous loaves, we proceed to the marriage in Cana. On the 
marriage in Cana we have worse than doubting incredulity 
again continued, an incredulity that lends ample credence to all 
that can vilify and degrade Jesus or the Evangelists, and an utter 
indisposition to give fair play to any considerations that may lend 
service to the miraculous hypothesis, or to the fair discussion of 
the question, without anticipating the issue. Thus the Virgin 
Mother is thought singularly inquisitive in the expectation of a 
miracle at the marriage supper. She of whom it was written 
" The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, the power of the 
" Highest shall overshadow thee, therefore also that Holy Thing 
'* that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God," is 
represented as ignorant of the gifted nature of her own offspring. 
The objection as to the quantity of wine produced, taking each 
u^ia, or water-pot, at 13} gallons English, (Tholuck's estimate), 
amounts simply to eighty-one gallons, no great quantity for a 
marriage solemnity attended by throngs of visitants, and lasting an 
entire week. The object of the miracle, the creation of the 
deified emblem of antiquity, the triumph over the wanton God 
who was worshipped for the supposed production of this princi- 
ple, is clear, and no doubt it was from a fear of too close an 
amalgamation of the Moslem and the Christian, that Mahomet 
prohibited his followers the use of wine, the creation of one 
whose perfect system he felt in itself contained the sure elements 
of ruin to Islamism, when its political power had become dis- 
sipated. It is with many anterior circunistances of high moment, 
and many ulterior ^ such as that we have distinctly alluded to, that 
this miracle is to be considered. Dr. Strauss in his notes on this 
miracle falls into a singular blunder. Remarking on this miracle 
being alluded to only by St. John, he says, " though neither of 
" the three Evangelists were Apostles, they might have learned it 
*' from common tradition.*' St. Matthew was assuredly an 
-Apostle, and is as such enumerated in the synoptical Evangelists. 
It is somewhat singular that Tom Paine has made a similar 
blunder.* 

* Uad St. Matthew, as Dr. StraoH sapposct and arguvs in another portion of his book, 
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Tbe next miracle commented ou is the witberiog of tbe fig- 
tree. The object of this miracle i/ias to awaken in the disciples 
coofideoce in his power. The words with which it is Mrcompa- 
niedy '' Have faith in God/' indicate the object plainly. Too 
strong a notion is entertained by Dr. Strauss, in common with many 
other writers, on the cursing of the tree. Remain in thy barreo* 
ness, thy sterility, seems to be the sum of all Jesus inteoded to 
convey. As for the idle argument, that to enforce the principle 
of moral productiveness, the tree ought not to have been blighted, 
or any argument being established that Christ opposed the law of 
tbe Creator — the lightning that Masts the oak in its glory, 
might be alleged with equal reason as proving God's mutability, 
since he destroys what he has made. Yet for just and physical 
reasons we can trace in this no wrong ; where a clear case then is 
instanced of high and spiritual motives being inculcated by such 
a procedure, is it wrong or unfair to justify it on a spiritual as 
well as a physical principle ? Dr. Strauss however seems quite to 
misunderstand the botanical part of the question, and we there- 
fore take the liberty of extracting from Norden the following 
passage : — 

** Tim sycamore is of the height of a beech, and bears fruit in a man- 
ner quite different from other trees. It has them on the tmok itself, 
which shoots out little sprigs in form of a grape staUc, at the end of 
which grows the fruit close to one another, mo&t like bunches of grapes. 
The tree is always GasaN, (md bean fntii SEvaaAL times tit the year, 
WITHOUT OBSERVING ANY CERTAIN SEASONS, for I havc Seen somc syca- 
mores which had fruit two months after others. The fruit has the 
figure and sroell of real figs ; but is inferior to them in taste, having a 
disgustful sweetness. Its colour is a yellow, inclining to an oker, sha- 
dowed by a flesh colour : in the inside it resembles tbe common fig, ex- 
cepting that it has a blackish colouring with yellow spots. This sort of 
tree is pretty common in Egypt. The common peq>le, for the greater 
part, live on its fruit.*' 

The words i yot§ ^ xcngog, " It was not the season of figs," 
are better rendered " the season for general fig-gathering was not 
come."* But on this tree figs might have been expected. The 
subjoined argument of Dr. Strauss is reduced to nothing. " So far 
from there being any defect in the tree, it was acting according to 
the course of nature, and the unreasonable expectation of finding 
figs upon a tree before the bearing season had arrived, increases 
our surprise at the unaccountable conduct of Jesus." Jesus 
comes to the tree, it is aheays green, it bears fruit several times 



not been an Apostle, how are we to account for the admission of this faet, on ^ 
the tradition of the Church is uniform, by Porphyry and Julian, authorities this author 
will scarce dispute, and too sharp-siglited to have omitted this question, especially since 
they cemore his emgerly embracing Christhmkj ? 
* It might equally refer to the particular tree as behind the general season 1 
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in the year, so that a person viewing it from the distance, could 
not determine whether it had fruit or not, which accounts for the 
'' if perhaps'^ of St. Mark. The Ficusfaiua thus explains the ques- 
tion, and our author may improve his botany. Even supposing 
Christy like a skilful gardener, to cut down by his word instead of 
the knife the barren tree, to what does this reasoning amount? — 
Dothing more than striking out of life a deceptive semblance. 
We fully concede to Dr. Strauss that a sublime yvcofuf is derived 
firom this source, a yiut^ii which Christians only can infer. For 
the whole tale connects itself with the externally beautiful state of 
fruitless Jerusalem — that city of which Jesus might fairly point 
to for outer seeming and inward emptiness. 

It was to the sunken strain of that people — it was to those 
" battlements once the Lord's/' that Christ directed this sublime 

The remarks on the transfiguration and last journey to Jeru- 
salem, together with the entry into that city in the form pre- 
dicted by Zechariah, we pass, simply noting that the arguments 
on the first are by no means new ; the second would require a 
map to make our view of it intelligible to the public ; and the third, 
00 the evangelical account, embraces no contradiction* The 
predictions of Christ relative to his death and resurrection, are so 
repeated and under such varying circumstances, as naturally to 
connect with them the chain of mutual dependence. And we 
freely concede the fact that humiliation^ when predicted for a holy 
olj^ct, ceases to be such; and this we maintain is exactly the 
position of Jesus. The remarks on the prediction of the coming 
to judge the world, contain nothing remarkable except the impu- 
dent assertion that St. Peter reckons a 1000 years as a day, 2 ret. 
iii. 8. The postponement of the day of judgment for many re- 
volving centuries seems most just, because more subjects are ad- 
mitted into the great Gospel Kingdom, and more souls added daily 
to the Church. The subject next worthy of consideration is the 
BelrayaL The words of Christ to Judas may refer to any 
course of action, say repentance, «oii)(j-oy ra^*^* St. Chrysostom 
does not view them as hortative but dissuasive : but Jesus in any case 
saw his mind; and Judas putting the guilty purpose into the 

fttiltier act, forms no contradiction to the accounts of the other 
^vangeUsts, who represent the deed as meditated. The sudden im- 
petus to realize guilt does not prove its absence in motive before- 
hand. The Apostles as men are also amenable to the ordinary 
laws of God. That which forms their acceptation becomes to Judas 
exelusicHs, and Mathias naturally rises to the lost throne of the 
betrayer, it is a gratuitous assertion, unsupported by a particle of 
argument, as is clearly evident from every Evangelist aad St. John's 
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express contradiction, that Jesus knew of the betrayal before the 
last supper, since he predicts it at the last supper. The precog- 
nition of Jesus of the treachery of Judas being the salvation of 
the world, answers amply the demand why he was retained by 
Jesus, when known as the betrayer. Jesus shunned not the fated 
city, the fated punishment, the fated ignominy, nor the fated be- 
trayer. 

The crime of Jerusalem was not altered by his death being 
atonement for the sins of all mankind, any more than the murderer 
may be considered as giving the estate to the heir of his victim. 
Rome followed out her policy, and yielded to the Jews in a ques- 
tion of their law, yet are we not indebted to her for salvation. 
The sordid avarice of Judas worked the betrayal, yet who blesses 
the betrayer? 

The next point on which we have to offer battle, and we do it> feel- 
ing that, like true templars, there is no crevice in our coat of plate 
through which the spear of the infidel can glide, is iu the agony in 
the garden. Luke, according to Dr. Strauss, does not record the 
returning of Jesus to the disciples three times and awaking them ; 
neither do Matthew and John, who were both in the garden, con- 
firm Luke's statement of the appearance of an angel. The only 
question between historians of a fact is simply this : — Do they con« 
tradict each other ? Is omission contradiction ? Luke mentions 
the last occasion of the three, and what then befel. St. John does 
not detail the scene in the garden, which had been described by 
the synoptical Evangelists, but he states that Christ and the 
disciples were in that garden, that it was his ordinary place of 
resort, and that it was the scene of the betrayal. The unities 
of time, place, and action, are all minutely observed by the 
Evangelists. Dr. Strauss might have added, that Mark does not 
record the angelic appearance any more than Matthew and John, 
which latter Evangelist does not record the scene at all, and therefore 
his omission is not surprising; but the Doctor is surprisingly incor- 
rect in simple details. With far greater reason might it be demanded, 
why does not John detail the entire scene in the garden, than why 
he omits one peculiar feature of it i Dr. Strauss demands, why 
neither Matthew nor John mention the visit of the angel F John, 
we have shown, does not relate the garden-scene ; but as to the 
fact of the angelic appearance not being recorded by Matthew 
and Mark, the reason probably was, that the angel was not visible to 
any but Jesus. This messenger of heaven was visible only to Jesus, 
for according to our view of the text, it is said, " m^^ avrw* — and 
not to the disciples. Those Evangelists, therefore, have simply re- 
corded what they witnessed themselves ; St Luke, traditionary 
circumstances; communicated to him probably by John, the best 
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authority, from his confidential intimacy with his beloved friend, 
who possibly recounted to him verbally much of what we find in 
his own Gospel. Look at the detail. Luke describes the angel, 
as seen by Jesus, under that tremendous bodily conflict suc- 
ceeded by the bloody sweat. At this instant of extreme anguish 
a holy spirit became visible to the suffering Saviour, and sup- 
ported him in human agony. 

We can show satisfactorily from a physical fact respecting the 
bloody sweat, known now to but few, that this story was not 
mythical, was never intended to be mythical. So far from the 
bloody sweat being improbable, as Dr. Strauss contends ; so far 
from there being any mythical allusion conveyed, we refer this 
writer, whose physical ignorance is extremely gross, to the fol- 
lowing confirmation of this fact, which he considers an utter 
impossibility. Here let us offend no son of the faith bv entering 
into the natural confirmation of this awful agony. Let us not 
be deemed as resolving into low physics the sublime meta- 
physical character of Christ. Let it be remembered we are argu- 
ing with an infidel ; and on his own hypothesis that the bloody 
sweat was an impossibility. The following is the opinion of a 
roost eminent medical authority : — ** Pathology, even in modern 
times^ authenticates the statement of the * bloody sweat,' for 
instances are recorded of its occurrence from divers causes, espe- 
cially from such as greatly affect the nervous system ; as sudden 
terror, great agony, whether induced by torture or hanging, and 
great sudden exertion ; and to add to the possibility of the thing, 
a thin and dissolved state of the blood, together with great re- 
laxation of the cutaneous vessels, may exist." Many instances 
of this are recorded in Arist. Hist. Anim., lib. iii. c. 19; 
Tbuanus, Hist. Temp. lib. ii. ; Melanges d'Histoire, par M. 
V. Murville, torn. iii. p. 149; Acta Phys. Med. Nuremberg©, 
vol. i. p. 84, vol. viii. p. 4£S. To all this we subjoin, from a 
distinguished modern writer, the following clear instance : — 

<< Bloody sweat. — In some cases of epilepsy the impetus of blood in 
the head is astonishing. I knew a young gentleman in whom, during 
the paroxysm, the blood was propelled into the extreme vessels with 
such force that it exuded through the pores; and the whole sur- 
face of the scalp was covered with blood, in the manner we commonly 
see sweat. His intellects before he died were greatly impaired ; and 
upon his death, which occurred suddenly, on one of those dreadful 
paroxysms there was discovered a great effusion of blood on the brain. 
The paroxysms are produced or excited by a variety of causes." — Bw 
rows on Insanity, London, \8QS, p. 154. 

It was our business to justify on his own narrow physics this 
circumstance, and it is done. For our own parts we might in 
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common with many commentators object to take so strong a 
sense as Dr. Strauss assigns to m<rAj and give tlie passage the 
sense of ** like (hick viscous drops of blood/' As to the disciples 
being unable to discern the agony of Jesus from the darkness 
of the nigbt| his repeated approaches to them fully enabled them 
to do so, and the darkness of night in Palestine ; to say nothing 
of artificial lights, such as Judas brings, torches and lamps, if 
needed. Reasoning of this character scarce merits castigation. 
The limits of a review will not enable us to enter on all the 
topics we could wish to discuss ; we shall therefore, with a few 
remarks on the arrest, pass to the Crucifixion. We have here 
a weak and unsuccessful attempt made to implicate the Evan- 
gelists in a contradiction : — 

" The synoptical Evangelists describe Judas as stepping forth to be- 
tray Jesus ; John informs ns that Jesus went forward to them and volun- 
tarily delivered himself up, and that the band fell to the ground throngh 
the influence of bis presence or power." 

The account is deemed contradictory in circumstance, and the 
behaviour of the satellites incredible. Dr. Strauss does many bold 
things, and discovers facts that have been hid from every saint 
and martyr of the Church, asserting John to be the brother of 
the Christ, on the strength of the words uttered to the Virgin, 
" Woman, behold thy Son," as if Jesus had never applied the 
terms of kindred figuratively ;* but we were not prepared for the 
assertion, that Christ and Judas were the same. Until they can 
be shown to be so, the Evangelists contain neither inconsistency 
nor contradiction. 

The approach of Judas to Christ has nothing whatever to do 
with his ulterior offering himself as a captive to the soldiery. 
The effect of the character of Christ, either real or imaginary, 
might well lead to at least as much instant astonishment as the 
assassins of Coligny are represented as feeling. The stiller of 
the tempest, the feeder of thousands with miraculous bread, the 
reviver from the tomb of various individuals, such a character 
as certainly never before or since has appeared, might naturally 
be expected to excite personal dread. 

It is with a feeling of unutterable dislike, that we apply our 
narrow reason to scan so holy and awful a subiect as the next. 
The Crucifixion to us is a subject of faith simply, and has never 

* All the lyDoptScal Ef tngelisU contiiD the instance of a figurative application of 
these words. Matt. xii. 50; Mark, iii. 35 ; Luke, viii, ffl. We extract Matthew, 
'* Behold my mother and my brethren, (pointine to the disciples,) for whotoeTor shall 
do the will of my Father which ia in lieaven, the same ii my brotlier, and sister, and 
mother." It it very improbable that these very words were alloded to on the Cross ? 
their sense unquestionably was. 
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beea treated ollierwise from childliood ; but \f e must lift the banner 
of the Cross and show that the account of this hallowed mystery 
is correct as far as human senses can fathom so immense a 
subject. Dr. Stnuss obsertes : — 

" The time of the Cnicifixion yarfes. The Evangelists all agree that 
the darkness after the death of Jesus lasted from the shcth until the 
DtiKb hour, from twdfe in the afternoon nntil three. Mark says, that 
Jesos was crucified at the third hoar (nine in the morning), whereas, 
according to John, Pilate sat in jodgment upon him at the sixth hour, 
by which time, according to Mark, Jesus bad been fiMtened on the cross 
three hours.*' 

No statements ever involved a larger portion of artifice and 
untruth than the above with respect to ancient writers. No one 
knows better than Dr. Strauss^ were his mind not deflected from 
right reason, the indefinite character of the Greek 0&r6». St. Mark's 
assertion *H» Si Apa rplrri xa) htrravgota-eaf auriv. — " It was the third 
hour, that is, the third hour had passed, (we should say it had 
struck nine,) and they crucified him." St, John, xix. 14, ''Hv 
a wapountttfii t5 irir^oi, A^et 8g c^tre) Jx-nj* — t^i iif iFapi^ooxtv oiirhv 
m^si^ hot s-etv^ood^. ** It was the preparation of the passover, and 
about noon, (verging on noon, getting to mid -day,) then Pilate 
gave up Jesus to them to crucify him." We shall not demand 
for St. John the indulgence conceded without any difficulty to 
any profane author on such a statement as this, which is strictly 
correct, and the direct reverse of the definite language used by 
Dr. Strauss. We shall not plead that the feelings of John rendered 
him an inaccurate observer of time ; feelings as deep and as intense 
in their opposite emotions as those that filled the bosoms of the 
battling hosts at Thrasymene, and rendered man insensible to the 
earthquake beneath his feet. We shall not claim this, but we do 
chiim for St. John consistency with Mark to the letter. The 
night was at this period divided into four watches. The day was 
also divided into four quarters. Of this early division we find 
traces in Matthew, xx. The first quarter began at six, a. m,, and 
continued until nine, a. m. ; the second ended at twelve ; the 
third at three, p. m. ; the fourth at six, p. m. The first quarter 
was called tlie third hour; the second the sixth hour; Matthew, 
XX, 5 ; the third the ninth hour; and by this division John and 
Mark are perfectly consistent. Mark says it was the third hour, 
and they crucified bim» Just as in our language we say it was 

* Lake confirms both Mark and John* for be tajs, '^Kv h St^ 6fa Ixm—" It was 
about the sixth honr," when the cooTersation on the Cross with the penitent thief took 
place, Jesus then, on the showing of this Evangelisti was crucified before the sixth 
hour, confirming Mark and taking the «M of John widely, being perfectly consIsteiU 
with that Evangelist also. Dr. Strauss has omitted to notice this coincidence. 
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nine o'clock and he was executed. What was the exact time ? 
Past nine. John then is rigidly correct, for the sixth hour divi- 
sion« the second quarter, had begun, it was about the sixth hour. 
No contradiction is here visible, but the closest coherence. We 
need not remind the classical student of the inde6nite sense of 
wpoL in Homer, where hours are not named, the word simply 
implying one of the /oi/r quarters of the day. It was not then 
ninet but past ninej according to Mark, and the* co<re} would well 
cover from its indeiniteness a longer time than the space of a 
single hour, which is all we need to bring us to about twelve, but 
it is needless on our hypothesis. We do not resort in this hypo- 
thesis to any changes of the MSS., which we are free to say, in 
the best uncial forms confirm the received reading. We do not 
require to adopt the notion of even so distinguished a commen- 
tator as the Rev. Hart well Home, of a change of T to the epi- 
semon r* Mark and John are reconciled, without any alteration 
of the MSS. Hour by a singular coincidence in all languages 
receives an indefinite sense. In Italian it is used for a season of 
the year. " Les quatres heures du jour" imply Morning, Noon, 
Evening, and Night. Mechanical agency has placed us widely 
removed by accurate admeasurements of time, from ancient habits, 
but yet we have proved on this vitally important question that a 
degree of accuracy of a surprising character has been maintained 
throughout the narrative. It would, we feel, be needless to indi- 
cate to our readers while on this question the numerous passages 
of Scripture, where in extent of time the horary period of sixty 
minutes is constantly exceeded. We have next the following 
remarks on the death of Jesus. 

'* The thrust of the lance and flow of blood and water from the body 
of Jesus mentioned by John have probably originated only in the desire 
to establish iocontestably the death of Jesus (who could not have been 
on the cross more than three hours, and according to John less — a very 
short time for death to ensue) and the literal accomplishment of pro- 
phecy,** 

The unfair character of Dr. Strauss, as a theological disputant, is 
unfortunately here too apparent. He adheres to Mark to con- 
tradict John. He next gives him up to establish a fresh assault. 
According to his notion, as Jesus was crucified at the third, and 

* To aflfect to confine (be sense of this indefinite particle to an exact affirmaUon is 
perfectly absurd. Thus we hare it in Xenoph. Heli. t,t,9, Dindorf.; awvurtaamt i( 
mvrm aKrtl Uarw — " killing about a hundred of them," Judges, iii. Sf9 ; vrtl }|xa xiTdahc 
^^about ten thousand. With respect to timei Luke, i. 56, «oti fxnvac rptTe^about 
three monttis, ibid. iii. 39. The age of Jesus, itnl irwrfi&Kwra — about thirty. Tfae 
indefinite character of these expreasions would alone, without farther reference, ex- 
tend the ita^ to the limit we want, and eren more. 
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died at the ninth hour, six hours were consumed in the agony of 
the cross. But for the sake of argument, allow the smallest pos- 
sible limit. Was it wonderful that a person severely scourged^ 
buffeted, insulted, agonized by every conflict of conceivable sen- 
sation, half dead probably when aflixed to the cross, certainly 
in too great a state of inanition to be his own cross-bearer^ was 
it, we demand, wonderful ; would it have been a mighty marvel 
bad he died instantly? A prophecy too became fulfilled in the 
sadden death — ** a bone of him shall not be broken :*' a death of 
a lengthened nature would have prevented this prophecy reaching 
its fulfilment, and that of Jesus was therefore requisite for pro- 
phetic verity. However short the death may seem to Dr. Strauss, 
It was sufficiently lengthened to fulfil a great variety of prophecies 
of difficult limitation, and to promise deliverance to the penitent 
malefactor. St. John's account of the Crucifixion embraces a 
great variety of facts, found in no other Evangelist, and relates 
principally to the person of Christ. On him then was concen- 
trated the eye of John. When the Roman spear pierced the peri- 
cardium, St. John saw it, and from this singular physical fact, 
unknown to many of us from our limited experience, even now 
when anatomy has been studied for hundreds of years, we draw 
the irresistible conclusion as in the bloody sweat, that he who 
chronicled these extraordinary instances must have seen them or 
gained from ocular witnesses the holy verity. The wound of the 
pericardium is mortal. The blood and water were no mythical 
illustration. They were a positive testimony to the actual death 
of Christ. Such a testimony as the fact needed. It incontestibly 
established the death. 

The limits of the present article will allow of no further exten- 
sion than simply to notice the last point connected with Jesus, 
the Ascension. The long argument of Dr. Strauss may be re- 
duced into the following form. 

'* The first difficulty in this supernatural occurrence is suggested by 
tbe question, — How can a material body as that of Jesus was, and must 
have been, be conveyed through tbe air ? The next is found on tbe sup- 
position inferred by this ascent, that tbe seat of God and of the righteous 
is situated in the sky alone. A childish absurd notion, (it being well known 
tbat the seat of God is in no one definite invariable spot,) and one which 
helongs only to tbe ancient ideas of that time. Matthew and John relate 
nothing of this ascent, and Mark and Luke do not agree in their account; 
Mark makes Jesus ascend Into Heaven after he had been speaking unto 
the disciples as they sat at meat, and Luke after he had led them to 
Bethany. According to Luke likewise Jesus ascended on the third 
day after his Crucifixion, whereas the Acts of the Apostles men- 
tions tbe period of forty days, a favourite mystical number in sacred 
history/' 

VOL. XXU. NO, XUII. K 
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As to the fact of a material body ascending into Heaven, this is 
of the purely divine portion of holy writ, and its credibility or not 
as a deed of God (to whom all things are possible), depends on 
testimony. We have the Apostolic in its favour^ a testimony given 
in the teeth of the unbelievers ; and one from which, when fully 
assured of this, nothing human in its most powerful extent could 
detach the timid disciple of Jesus who had once forsaken him 
and fled. The second difficulty refers to the locality of Heaven, to 
the ubiquity of God. It is most true that God is everywhere, 
that the wheels of his throne are over all space ; but it is equally 
true that the Divine Being has places of superior development of 
his might : and orders exist inferiorly gifted with vitality from 
himself, from angels to man, from man to the zoophyte. Nature 
is not all animated : even in her then the life of Ood is not 
equally developed — all is not mind. In mind God chiefly de* 
velopes himself. The Supreme then having formed a mingled 
system of spirit and matter, himself thereby gives proof of Heaven 
and Hell; spots of high development of himself, spots of inferior 
lustre or abstraction of himself. Hell is an early, primal truth, 
impressed upon the records of all nations ; developed like the 
idea of God universally, whether in natural or revealed religion. 
It is seen in the deeds of the evil, as the opposite principle 
appears in the opposite acts. God has developed himself in a 
widely diflerent manner in the hearts of Strauss and Newton, in 
Aristotle and Plato, in Socrates and Christ ; and this is but the 
silent symbol of the overhanging futurity. Those nearest and 
dearest to God are those most illumined by his sacred will. In 
the knowledge of that is their heaven ; and the stainless angel that 
stands in the presence of God in the pure light of his early 
creation, and the holy that on earth have sought God and found 
him in his general development, will retain hereafter, in a state 
separate from sinners, a general view of Divine mercy, with a 
peculiar exemplification of it in themselves, in their own eternity 
and purity. To this things mortal were the type, and to this the 
heavenly will bear the strictest analogy. 

The subject of the Ascension presents a difficulty indeed, but 
it is one equally so to the believer and the Atheist, the enthusiast 
and the sceptic ; to the Etherialist, whether Brahmin, Buddhist, 
Mage, Mahometan, or Christian ; or the Materialist of Europe 
and China. All alike confess their inability to solve the myste- 
rious union of mind and matter, which all admit, and none can 
deny. Why then should the solution be imposed on the believer 
alone ? Can the finite take in infinite ? 

Yet though the subject cannot be, from its very nature, unex^^ 
plained, it may be brought partially within the grasp of human 
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coDceptioD, and made, if we may use the phrase> demonstrably 
tangible to reason itself, t^ the process of analogy. We shall 
here make the attempt. True it is that even physics minister in 
themselves to these sublime metaphysical conclusions. If we take 
three of certain ponderable substances, and mix them together, so 
far from producing any additional weight, as might be expected, 
they become in their union imponderable — apply this fact in phy- 
sics to the Ascension — is it too much to imagine that the human 
nature, when united to the Divine, became imponderable, and 
retained affinity to the master principle. 

As to the Ascension, it is not true that, as Dr. Strauss affirms, 
Matthew and John relate nothing of this event. Dr. Strauss is not 
fortunate in the accurate development of his deductions ; we have 
here again to set him right on collation, which he does imper- 
fectly, and which is essential to the accurate development of any 
biblical notion. St. John, he ought in fairness to have stated, 
considered the Ascension as an unquestionable fact that must 
have completion, or he would not have recorded the words of our 
Lord to Mary : '* Touch me not ; for I am not ascended to my 
Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto 
my Father, and your Father; and to my God, and your God."— 
John, XX. 17* I need not say that omission of this event, the 
Ascension, when chronicled by two Evangelists and thus recognized 
by John, who expressly lays down the principle that omissions 
are not contradictions,* forms no argument against Christianity. 
For St. John, as above, expressly states that he has to lay down 
the fundamentals of Christianity ; and this done, when enough is 
developed to give us life in the name of Christ, he considered his 
work complete. We presume also that St. Matthew, closing his 
narrative with the appearance of our Lord to his disciples in 
Galilee, and with the wonderful general charge to the Christian 
Church, may be considered as confining himself to such facts as 
he was best qualified to detail. We will not say how far life might 
have been continued to that Apostle, so as to embrace the Ascen* 
sion also in his history. It is enough for us that each Apostle 
shows no design to make his narrative artfully correspond with 
another, and that fresh facts, each involving in itself fresh sources 
of revelation, are developed — all consistent with each other, all 
eminently conducing to the same great conclusion of life from the 
dead, and holiness and beatitude to the just. 

But Dr. Strauss affirms " Mark atid Luke do not agree in 

* " And many other ngns truly did Jesos in the presence of his disciples, which are 
not written in this booic : but these are written, that ye might belier^ that Jeans it the 
Christ the Son of God ', and that believing ye might have life through his uame.'*— 
John, zi. so, 31. 
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their account, Mark makes Jesus ascend into Heaven at meat, 
and Luke after he had led them to Bethany.*' The accounts 
are perfectly consistent on the ^reat principle of St. John, 
that an omission is not a contradiction. Xenophon omits the 
name of Epaminondasj as the leader of the Thebans at the battle 
of Leuctra ; does any one doubt that tbe noble Theban gained 
that battle? But it will be said we expect in things divine 
greater accuracy ; and we have it assuredly, for the fishermen of 
Galilee in their simple story are never contradictory. Thus St« 
Mark and St. Luke are perfectly consistent. The first states that 
the eleven were at meat when Jesus appeared anterior to the As- 
cension ; the second, that Jesus ate before the Apostles. St. 
Mark states that after conversing with his disciples on this occa- 
sion he ascended : St. Luke, that he led them forth to Bethany, 
a Sabbath-day's iourney from Jerusalem, a brief walk after the 
repast, and that he then ascended. St. Mark clearly never con- 
templated the ascent from the interior of a dwelling ; he simply 
adds the fact, that after a peculiar conversation with his disciples 
which he details, and the points of which are in perfect agreement 
with the same discourse in St. Luke, the Ascension took place. 
St. Luke represents this conversation as continuous, and pro- 
tracted during the course of an evening's walk, and that then the 
divine Peripatetic ascended to Heaven, developing thereby his 
divine afiinity to the holiest of Beings. We have m this no in- 
consistency. St. Mark's omission is no contradiction to St. 
Luke's affirmation. 

Again, According to St. Luke^and Mark likewise, Jesus ascended 
on the third day after his crucifixionj whereas the Acts of the 
Apostles mentions the period oj forty days, a favourite mystical 
number in sacred history. Were this the fact, St. Luke would be 
the most singular of writers, for as the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles he would then be made to confute himself. The general 
detail of all the Evangelists is entirely in favour of a long period of 
communication between Christ and his disciples after the resurrec- 
tion ; and we shall instance this in one simple fact, to the develop- 
ment of which, if we are right in our remembrances, we are indebted 
to that malleus hsereticorum — Bishop Watson. We shall however 
substantiate our recollections by references. Tom Paine, if we 
rightly recollect, viewed with the same felicity with which he 
classed Luke as an Apostle, the whole period between the Resur- 
rection and Ascension as three or four days. In this he has some 
afiinity to Dr. Strauss; but the peculiar distinction of the Neologist 
is, that it is difficult to appreciate his sense of Christianity, 
whereas in Paine it was nearly nil. We have in St. John the 
benefit of a continuous narrative of many days after the Resur- 
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rection, and we shall from theDce be enabled to run on to a large 
extent of time. Christ appears (from John, xx. 190 ^ ^^ ^^' 
ciples and Mary Magdalen. The same day, *'t^ (ju£ rwf cetfifiarm" 
Thomas disbelieves this interview when informed of it; eight 
days after it Jesos appears to the disciples and Thomas, (xiz. ^.) 
Then the disciples leave Jerusalem and proceed to the Sea of Titie- 
rius. Now this was in Galilee, distant sixty or seventy miles from 
Jerusalem ; certainly we may conjecture four or five days as inter- 
vening before they could reach Ualilee from Jerusalem, poor and 
without the means of other aid than their own feet. Suppose 
some stay a day or two before St. Peter's filing. We are now 
advanced to sixteen days from the Resurrection. Our Lord then 
appears to bi^ disciples. They return to Jerusalem, say they ar- 
rive on the twenty-first; and therefore in nineteen days after 
the return from Galilee to Jerusalem the Ascension ukes place 
from Bethany. How well^ then, as far as we can collect evi- 
dences of this kind, do these clearly undesigned coincidences 
cohere. With this detail St. Mark is quite consistent; and 
St. Luke* says nothing that can negative it, but goes on in 
continuous narrative from the return of the disciples from 
Emmaus to the general meeting at Jerusalem. After this ge- 
neral meeting the departure into Galilee ensues, and then we are 
to take the words of Luke, from the 46th verse, as descriptive of 
the words of our Lord before the Ascension. So that, unless we 
view from the 3drd of Luke to the 50th verse of his Gospel as 
one continuous conversation, Dr. Strauss's argument involves in it 
an impossibility and a clear discrepancy with the other Evangelists, 
to each of whom Dr. Strauss himself gives credit, in order to 
obtain his evidence to discredit any other when it suits his own 
views. As to the holy number 40, the period of Moses on the 
Mount, of the Deluge, it is indeed a mythical number to which 
the Christian Church has ever attached a value, as in the name 
of the beast ; far beyond the cyphers that compose it ; but we 
have shown that the natural course of events leads mainly down 
to an analogous conclusion. The assertion then of Luke, that 

* The rirt of Luke, xxW. 45, it clearly used in the same sense as in Matthew, zxit. 
9.^ Ciica ista tempore — " about that period," It does not bear any other sense than 
this, as it prored by the abore collation from St. John. Or in the season of the daya 
intervening between this interview and the Ascension, at that period Christ expounded 
the Scriptures to the Apostle, and after the expiration of manj dajs continuance was 
ended, he led out the disciples to Bethany and then ascended. This sense of rfrt, as 
relening to a period broadly in the writer's mind, such as the Hesuriection period in 
Luke, is borne out by every classical writer, consult O. £. iEschyl, Agam. Bl. 779, 
1 138. The wide sense in which Cassandra in the last cited line applies it, far exceeds 
the Evangelist's days, for she applies rirt to years. In a similar manner we must not 
confine the words of Mark *' fArrk ri XaXiicM," ** after speaking with them,*' to tlie 
immediate conversation, but refer it to that protractive conversation to which we have 
lHuded anterior to the Ascension. 
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Christ was orrtfyofuyo; over the space of forty days by the Apostles 
is borne out by the natural and undesigned coincidences to 
which we have alluded; and it would appear clear to any fair 
investigator, that the brief period of instrucUon to which, we 
have shown, our Lord had simply to confine himself a few days 
anterior to his Ascension, was not more than was requisite to 
unfold to the limited faculties of man the spirit of the law of 
Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms, as to his divine missioQ : 
to open their hearts to comprehend the Scriptures, to trace out 
the Apostolic path, to fortify them against the world in arms 
against the faith; to strengthen them, and make them victors 
over the devil^ the world, and the flesh: — to effect this, and 
it was effected in human beings before the astomshed Pagan, 
required the power of a God visible in human shape, working 
out human energies in the glorious enterprise. 



Our readers will require some estimate of the author's powers : 
these we think far, very far, below his reputation ; and of these 
we think dexterity the principal. It is not easy to refuse the praise 
of this to a writer who assumes and denies each authority in tnm^ 
as suits his own purpose ; and by avoiding anj fixed ground him- 
self, reduces antagonism to the mere defensive ; an incalculable 
advantage. He can boast with Hector — 

< To right, to left, I shift the sounding shield.'— //ta(f, vii. 237. 
But he has none of the talent for open fight that distinguishes 
the Trojan hero. Small in honesty, great in ingenuity, he takes 
a simple statement merely to turn it into suppositions ; values a 
fact only so far as it serves towards an hypothesis ; and, requiring 
for his own theories and assertions the very indulgence he denies 
to the Gospel statement, favours us with a series of conjectural 
ar|[uments m the modest shape of a Variorum reading to evangelical 
History ! Thus expecting his own inferences to be received in 
preference to the yety facts on which they are confessedly founded ! 
jDr. Strauss has a decided predilection for hypothesis over history ; 
when weak on fair ground, he drags his antagonist to the water : 
and he excels in arranging, distinguishing, and balancing non- 
entities. Veiled in a thick fog of profane authorities, profane 
only are authorities with him, he can never see the case at it is, 
but as it ought to be. He disdains the credulous scepticism of 
Paulus and his followers, to reach greater scepticism through 
wilder oredulity. His reading is profuse, not correct; his deeper 
lore is inauspicious. 

The Chaldaic references we have exposed ; the Persian are 
worse. Oromasdes and Ahriman were principles originally. The 

deevs were not properly spirits, but earthly demons, ((Asf^) 
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Kou-aish, moontain-meii ; absolute tangibilities, even to the close 
of Giamshid's reign, nearly the time of Solomon. They wrestle, 
fight, are chained, and slain. To a later period then must be 
referred the spiritual theories that originated Manichssism, &c. 
Our author has confounded the Deev with the Jin* 

Dr. Strauss relies on the Zend-Avesta: to what does this 
amount? We give the Zend-Avesta the antiquity it claims; 
and that is, after the Greek invasion ; the reign of Ardshir, the 
Sassanide. Now centuries elapsed between the ruin and restora- 
tion of this system, reputed Zoroaster's; and the books compiled 
then from memory by the priests or mobeds, or even let us admit 
them saved, are monstrous and vitiated ; they cannot then be the 
pare doctrines of that pure teacher of truth. Late authorities for 
early doctrines are suspicious. 

We can only observe, in conclusion, that the arguments of Dr. 
Strauss have ail, or nearly all, been answered by English writers. 
If he cannot read them we regret it, as he might have learned 
straightforwardness from them. If the omissions of Evangelists 
are contradictions, then Mark and John, who do not mention the 
birth of Christ, while they narrate his life deny his eiistence! 
Dr. Strauss vaunts highly of his book ; we could wish a better 
antagonist. 



Abt. VI. — 1. Palac w Kaniov. The Castle of Kaniov, a Poem 
in three Cantos. By Severin Goszczynski. 1834. 

2. Dziady. The Festival of the Dead, 8^c. By Adam Mickiewicz. 
Wilna, Petersburgh, Paris, and Germany. 1833. 

The naaie of Poland has created everywhere the deepest interest, 
not merely from a feeling commensurate with the magnitude of 
the catastrophe that has involved it, nor yet only from the vain 
but heroic and desperate efforts recently made by its inhabitants 
for the rescue of their native land. The three great powers that 
assumed and partitioned that unhappy kingdom most undoubtedly 
view their own act in a light very different from others, and are, 
in the opinions of many, provided with an excuse for at least 
some portion of their conduct : this point we cannot here exa- 
mine; but must proceed to observe that neither the powers 
alluded to themselves, nor their warmest partisans, have ever 
affected to regard the measure as other than deeply to be de- 
plored, and excusable only by the presumed urgent necessity of 
the case. 

If such then is the feeling of the partitioning arbitrary govern- 
ments ; if their subjects, though conscious of their own country's 
aggrandizement by this forced brotherhood^ yet cherish and avow 
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their regret for the results at least, if not for the originating cause ; 
we can scarcely wonder that lands more jealous of their proper 
liberties should deepest sympathize in the catastrophe that has 
deprived a nation of its existence, and should carry this feeling 
even to the generous excess of forgetting their errors in the seve- 
rity of the punishment that has overwhelmed them. 

But there exists a motive, and it is to this that we have alluded 
in the outset, stronger than admiring pity for the brave who 
struggle vainly witli their fate* and warmer than either the ab- 
stract sense of injustice or those moral sympathies of our nature 
that, in the sorrows and sufferings of our brethren, confess our 
own weakness in the hands of destiny. Kingdoms before Po- 
land have fallen and been crushed ; nations have been driven by 
force or accident from their homes ; and the native, a slave in his 
own land, or an outcast in that of the oppressor, in every age has 
afforded a subject for the historian, an example for the philoso- 
pher, and to the poet a theme of lamentation, vengeance, or anti- 
cipative restoration. But while in those cases the effects are 
before us, the cause is generally hidden, in distance, or in time : 
it is far otherwise with Foland : the catastrophe of her extinction 
is not merely an historical verity, or even a cotemporary grief; it 
is a catastrophe that occurred when the existing generation, they 
who reason, and they who rule, were in the very spring and 
freshness of existence ; when the sterner concomitants of life and 
necessity were all undreamed of or unbelieved ; and the world 
was but seen as through the mists of the morning, enlargening its 
glories and tinting its very shadows into charm. 

At such a moment of calm and unsuspecting quietude the 
blow that extinguished Polish independence shook every youthful 
heart in its recoil, even to that of her very assailants. It shook 
even the bosoms of that more matured race who were listening 
to the first sounds of the revolutionary tempest, and who owned 
amidst dangers that dimly threatened themselves the deeper wail 
of that achieved destruction; the last groan of a co*existing in- 
dependence which they should recognize no more ; the Western 
Kachael weeping for her children ; that would not be comforted 
because they were not. 

In the physical world when the mind is otherwise occupied 
striking events will often leave a strong though unnoticed im- 
pression : and this, when the more immediate turmoil of passion 
IS over, will come over the spirit like a voice of the past, an echo 
of its solitude ; heard and felt more distinctly through each silent 
vibration of the pulse, and sinking deeper and deeper upon the 
ear and the heart. We cherish it vie know not why, and dwell 
upon the accents till they seem mysterious as the utterance of a 
half-spoken doom : and such in truth they become when some 
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combioation that had escaped our busier moments unveils itself 
io its effects, and we feel how closely it touches us. Such in the 

g>litical and moral world is the parallel instance of the French 
evolution and Poland. The more imminent danger is past ; the 
less obvious catastrophe remains ; — in struggling only against the 
passing accidefU of revolution, we have permitted the establish* 
meat of a yet more dangerous principle ; — Extinction. 

This then is the double source we referred to of our sympathy 
for the Poles, that to our youth they were as brethren, and torn 
from us then violently ; and that our parents looked on at the ex- 
tinction. We feel, however unavoidably, almost as accessaries — 
and we feel too, that, like the royal martyr's, their destruction is 
our own danger. — The sentence of Strafford was the doom of 
Charles ; the Poles held the outposts against a power we now 
dread for ourselves. 

We touch on the political question here only so far as it forms 
the basis of moral sympathies ; for these are the foundation of 
poetry : and it is singular for England that while the generous voice 
of the most basely abused of her statesmen was alone amon^ na- 
tions raised for Polish redintegration, and this as a moral right ; 
yet that our countrymen alone among nations are wholly ignorant 
or regardless of the voice which still attests that country's nation- 
ality; which still, though stifled, outcast, sorrowing, and broken, 
binds the exile of all Europe to the one land of his home ; and, 
marking a spirit that defies all vicissitude, forms the sole, last, 
best, and unquestionable earnest of the indomitable existence of 
Poland. 

The living and inextinguishable voice of her literature has in 
truth awakened scarcely the faintest echo in our island. Though 
France and Germany, the Swede and the Dane, and even that 
sternest of her masters, the Russian, have caught and treasured 
in their several tongues the wild and mournful cadence of Polish 
harmonies, England, justly proud of her actual constellation of 
poets, has shown no curiosity for those that shine at distance, 
and whose beams have never glanced across the waves of her 
ocean zone. Their light in truth, like that of unknown stars, has 
never reached us to this very hour : and yet even prejudice must 
acknowledge that Poland at this very time boasts names that may 
well compete with all but the very highest of our own. If the 
combination of power and sweetness, simplicity and depth, the 
brilliance, the tenderness, the playful grace, wild melancholy, 
energy, softness, and impetuous passion of Moore have raised 
him to rank unrivalled as a lyrist by any writer of any age or 
country — with any name but his in that department Zaleski may 
fsdrly be compared. If the gloomy splendours of Byron alone veil 
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the stern summit of his own peculiar height, not the proudest of 
his countrymen who have caught and reflected those rays can 
aspire beyond the names of Mickiewicz and Malczeski; and 
though nothing perhaps since the time of Homer himself can 
equal, however careless^ the torrent flow and eager energy of 
Scott, yet that traditionary lore and mystic gloom, so dear to the 
spirit of our mighty minstrel, finds throughout Europe its best 
but unequal representative in the mind of the youthful Gosz- 
czynski: destitute of Southey's elaborate but vivid and omni- 
picturing imagination, he yet unites his taste for preternatural 
powers, the sorcerer and the phantom, with a half-shrouded 
might and half-savage phantasticity that reminds us, sometimes of 
Coleridge, and sometimes of Monk Licwis. From the second and 
fourth writers alone we select our specimens in the present paper. 

The peculiar temperament of the Poles, far less European 
than Asiatic, and which displays the restless levity of the moNJern 
Persian conjoined with the desperate valor of the ancient Scyth ; 
a union not dissimilar to the Irish character ; render them par- 
ticularly sensitive to poetical impressions, and especially those 
which, like their history, bear die character of extravagance and 
gloom. In such temperaments, however, such impressions are 
generally fleeting, perhaps in proportion to their force and vivid- 
ness* The most imaginative nations, therefore, are seldom the 
most poetical, for the essence of these habits is irregularity of 
impulse; whereas poetry, in its more serious strains at least, re- 
quires a fixity of thought and purpose, the ofispring only of 
settled habits and institutions that train the mind for the loftier 
tasks. Compare the ancient Greek of Thrace or Thessaly with 
the Ionian ; the inhabitant of Acamania with the Athenian and 
even Boeotian. Weigh the Norwegian against the Swede, the 
Celt with the Saxon ; the Swiss, the Biscayan, the Carpathian 
with the more cultivated inhabitants of adjacent plains. This 
case to, so obvious in Europe, is even more strongly exemplified 
in Asia ; where the Tatar is mute before the Chinese ; the Ne- 
palese or Tibetan to the Hindoo ; and the wandering Arab, de- 
spite his early boast of civilization and literature, kicks the beam 
when contrasted with the steadier Turk, and even with the more 
vivacious Persian. These last afford the strongest of striking 
contrasts, for it is with themselves in a different period of their 
history : nnder established systems and permanent institutions 
the efforts of the Persian muse rank high m the annals of fame : 
under a feeble rule and a desultory and irregular population she 
has dwindled into insignificance in all but the shortest flights. 

But the foreign popularity of English poets of the day, and 
more especially of Byron, has produced a striking change, and 
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no where more than in Poland. The very egotism of that writer 
giving publicity to his own most private cogitations, threw a new 
light over the yet uninspired world. Men perceived with as- 
tonishment that their own pulses, passions, and experiences, all 
that they had passed over as indifferent, or concealed as peculiar, 
almost from themselves, and certainly from the rest of their kind, 
were feelings not merely incident to humanity itself, but common 
to the race instead of confined to the individual. They found 
also that the very breathings of the highest genius claimed and 
received solely from its accurate delineation of these experiences, 
that meed of praise, that submissive admiration, which had been 
previously deemed the tribute to only an undefined and indefinite 
faculty, such as genius was vaguely imagined to be. This lesson, 
we repeat, which the wider generalities of preceding poets had 
brought home only throughout ages to the gifted few, the bold 
egotism of Byron forcibly established for the many. Hence 
the multitude of writers have learned to look within themselves 
for the truths their predecessors timidly fancied to exist in ex- 
ternal nature alone ; and hence, abroad in some degree, and far 
more so at home, the vast improvement as to truth and observa- 
tion within the last few years, so soon as the first sickly and 
sickening folly of imitation and affected misanthropic sentiment- 
ality bad marred its own aims by rendering it impossible to read 
and ridiculous to purchase those trashy whimperings of factitious 
facts. 

If such was the case at home, it can scarcely be wondered at 
that a country so humbled and bowed to dust as Poland, every 
particle of whose spirit was as by homceopathic tyranny, ground 
down and crushed into energetic expansion, should turn to seek 
in the realms of imagination that solace which the world of ac- 
tuality denied ; and since the present was dark, and the future but 
a doubtful gloom, should search for consolation from the records 
of the past. But whatever the efforts to drive away despair, a 
tone of sadness will spring from desolation ; the hand of depres- 
sion falters in its energies, and a damp, as of coming death, re- 
laxes the chords of 'its lyre. Thus every line of the effusions 
before us is pervaded by a tone of undisguised and fatal sadness; 
and however varied the powers or warm the general spirit of the 
poet, we feel from the first that the burthen of his theme can be 
but fear and slaughters, ill-omens, desolation, and doom. 

Though still in youth, and last in order of succession, our first 
specimens are taken from the writings of Severin Goszczynski, as 
the least matured of the poets for whom we have claimed atten- 
tion ; and this slight sketch of his character may not be uninte- 
resting to the reader. 
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Goszczynski was born in the Ukraine, and from his tenderest 
years was wont to feed his imagination with the traditionary tales 
of his native land. His taste for solitude and habits of meditation 
necessarily increased the impressions thus received ; and it cannot 
be wondered at that the situation of his country induced him, from 
the iirst» to join in those secret associations whose object was 
her enlargement from thraldom. Persecution followed of course ; 
and, compelled to save himself by flight, the youthful enthusiast 
long found safety only by concealment in the villages of his coun- 
trymen, and consoled himself by wandering along the banks of 
the Dnieper, the scenes of so much that had engaged his earliest 
aspirations. It was under these circumstances that he composed, 
among others, the poem entitled the Castle of Kaniov, from 
which we shall offer some extracts. It can scarcely be doubted 
that this state of uncertainty exasperated still more the spirit of 
the poet against the foreign oppressor ; and accordingly we find 
Goszczynski amongst the foremost of those who surprised the Bel* 
videre, and, by the capture of the Grand Duke Constantine, set 
the example of insurrection to his countrymen. In the succeeding 
struggle he signalized himself not less as a soldier than a poet, 
most of his compositions being written in the intervals of military 
duty, and these we trust hereafter to lay before the reader. At 
the conclusion of the war he quitted Poland, we believe, for 
France, and has ever since devoted himself to the cultivation of 
his favourite pursuit. 

The writings of Goszczynski have been praised for their strength 
and originality of conception. They abound in passages of 
beauty, force, and imagination ; but the reader will also perceive 
that tne bias of his birth, early life, and subsequent position have 
tinted his thoughts with deepest gloom, and that, in his Castle of 
Kaniov at least, these and the defects of youthful judgment have 
carried him into an excess. Some slight oversights and contra- 
dictions also may strike the reader, but the genius of the poet and 
the difficulty of his position will amply atone for slight blemishes 
like these. 

We proceed to the poem of the Castle of Kaniov. 

'* The lofty towers of Kaniov rise 
Like giant arms to reach the skies : 
A nation's standard crowns their steeps ; 
Their strength a nation's frontier keeps; 
Whilst wide o*er hill and dale outspread, 

Below the hamlet's dwellings lie ^ 
As infants tranquil on the bed 

That sleep beneath the nurse's eye -, 
And proud the giant's feet to lave 
Broad Dnieper rolls his darkling wave. 
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Thicki Tirgin forests clothe the shore. 

By feet of man untrodden there ; 
And grimly frown the moantains' hoar : 

Stem as the forehead of despair. 

Tis autumn's night— a night of storm ; 

A browner bed the billows make ; 
And sullen clouds the heavens o'erswarro, 

And 6ends midst dangerous pathways wake. 
The traveller breathes a whispered prayer ; 
Whistles thro' reeds the furious air ; 
The famished wolf his victim kills, 
Whose lowings echo o'er the hills 5 
The raging wind in fury speaks ; 
The lofty gibbet harshly creaks ; 
The carcase swings $ — dogs howling, moan 
The death of sleep o'er nature thrown. 

His sounding sabre at his side 

Rings, as the gibbet-sentry's stride 

Swift pacing, keeps that valley wide. 
Soothed by the silent hour of night 

His senses court some waking dream ; 
Yet turns he, sudden, in affright. 

Roused by that gibbet's creaking scream. 
And looks, as though its tenant drear 
Again in life should reappear. 
And, bolder now, his glance he turns 

Where, o'er the sheltering castle far, 

Like symbol of protecting star — 
The turret's guardian watch- 6re bums. 
Hark ! — 'tis a rustling sound, scarce heard 
Perchance some nest-disturbing bird : 
It looms — it moves his path along — 
' Satan, avaunt thee with thy throng !' 
He makes the cross's sign :— 'tis fled — 
And murky darkness reigns instead : 
He scans his musket's lock and sword. 
Then paces calm with soul restored. 

The moon-beam struggles thro' the cloud 5 

'Tis something white that wanders there ; 
That form, half seen, the bushes shroud. 

But woman's song is on the air. 
The bold Cossack's fond pulses own 
That well-known sonfi;'s awakened tone 
Nor deem it strange if woman's voice. 

Known by its dulcet notes again. 
With throbs of wildest bliss rejoice 

The stormy hearts of the Ukraine. 
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Oh — he no longer keepc the bill ! 

Once more the moon hath veiled her head ; 

Once more the mist is darkly spread ; 

The gibbet creaks — the wild dogs howl ; 

Thro* desperate paths the phantoms prowl ; 
The wind prolongs its moanings still." 

The Cossack meets Orlika ; but taking advantage of his ab- 
sence from guard, a stranger steals the dead body and throws 
down the gibbet^ while a demon-form assumes for a time the 
place of the corpse, to deceive the eye of the fugitive sentinel, 
Nebabo. This scene is described, not without some, and scarcely 
inappropriate, confusion, in a dialogue between an owl and his 
mate. The shouts of laughter sent forth by these doom-de- 
lighting birds at the thought that Nebabo must on the morrow 
take the place of the corpse, at length scare away the lovers ; but 
not till Orlika has stated her rejection of the governor's offer of 
marriage. 

A passage of great beauty now introduces us to a scene of fes- 
tivity. Some groups are employed in converse upon superstitions ; 
as of the red spirit who at midnight feeds on the blood of sleeping 
infants, (for the vampire is native to the spot;) of the goblins 
often detected in shedding the venom of flowers to spoil cream ; 
of despairing souls unbaptised ; and of spirits that sour the milk 
in the breast. Sadness and terror reign through the party. 

" * Ho-hoop ! — ho-hoop!' — Hark to the cry. 
That, like the night-owl's, rings on high : 
Near and more near its shrieks resound — 
' 'Tis drowned Ksenia!— 'tis the drowned !'— 
Exclaim the fear-struck crowd around. 
Stilled is the dance and mnte the song ; — 
In heaps the trembling maidens throng : 
The bolder sex their terrors hide. 
Yet glance in fear from side to side 
To watch that cry's unearthly sound. 

' Ho-hoop — ^Nebabo ! — Attaman ! 

* Ho-hoop— ho-hoop ! ' — The accarsed ban 

Approaching, chills each breast with fears \ 

And lo, — the phantom-form appears ! 

As on the wings of dranken fiend 

She jerks and flaps the labouring wind : 

Foul garb, and hair's dishevelled flow 

Torn rags, dead flowers, soiled ribbands show : 

The skeleton's gaunt form she bears. 

Her eye a wandering wildness wears 5 

With shrieks, and clapping hands, as wide 

Flaps her dull weight from side to side. 
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Still ceaseless rings th' infernal ban ; 

* Ho-hoop — Nebabo ! — Attaman ! — 

* Ho-boop ! — bo-boop !* — Ob God ! wbile fear 
Cbills tbe cboked bloody tbe fiend draws near : 
Made^ as to Satan's self, by all, 

Tbe cross's sign repels her call : 
Tbougb buman seems tbat sbape of ill, 
it shnns tbe sacred symbol still : 
And happy be who breaks tbe spell ; 
For woe to him she loves too well. 

* Ho-boop — Nebabo !' — midst their fiears 
She shrieks, and flies, and disappears. 
Too sure the threatening heavens forbode 
Tbat castle's walls a weary load ; 

Too sare above those fated towers 
Destruction's fearful signal lours. 
The fearful form tbat all too long 
Wanders tbe towns and woods among, 
To fright the wandering traveller's way. 
Now heralds Fate towards destined prey. 
With yellower hue than corpse from tomb, 
She comes and flies like thought oi doom : 
Her mirth more drear than laugh of owl. 
Her voice, as dogs o'er corpses howl : 

* Ob heaven, avert her demon ban ! 

' Ob heaven, preserve the Attaman ! ' 
Thus with pale lips the listeners said ^ 
Pale, tbo' tbat form of fear was fled."— 

Although our rugged efforts at verse do not and cannot essay 
to give the native graces of the original, still less to supply their 
place by foreign and adventitious ornament, in spite of every dis- 
advantage it will be admitted, we conceive, that there is considerable 
force, spirit, and beauty in the original : but it is also apparent 
to the eye of taste that the spirit is irregular and the force unsus- 
tained; defects scarcely avoidable under the double diflUculties 
of youth and position with which the poet has, as we have noticed, 
had to struggle in the progress of composition. The verisimili- 
tude of the description too with the traditionary superstition itself 
is a serious bar to the poetic finish and dignity, for the supersti- 
tions of the vulgar are always essentially vulgar : though Shak- 
speare and Byron had the art to fling the deepest folds of their 
genius round the ignoble proportions of witch and vampire, 
stifling dull prate or revolting allusions, such as weary or shock and 
disgust the reader through all tbe scenic skill of the Brocken 
meeting in Faust. Our author has nothing to answer for on this 
head, beyond a close adherence to the rags and ribbons of the 
original. We must however point out tbe decided error of taste, 
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as regards effect, which he has committed, in separating the attri- 
butes of the fiend's external nature into two portions, as shown in 
our extract ; the first, narrative in his own person, the second ex- 
clamatory from his groups, instead of accumulating them into one 
successive impression. 

But the Attaman Nebabo, the handsome and beloved, the first 
Cossack of the Starost, is seen no more in bis wonted haunts. 
He has waited for Orlika in vain, for once again — 

" * Uo-hoop~Nebabo !' — Fiends are in the air ; 
Ob, heavenly cross ! turn them to ashes there ! 
That glance of hell that eyes him with delight 
Nebabo sees, and knows the ill-omened flight. 
War with the devil is no children's play \ 
The demon's daughter fain to lead astray 
Nebabo signs the cross, o'erveils his brows. 
And hides beneath the poplar's sheltering boughs : 
To wait until no more be heard or seen 
-That song accursed, that devil's go-between. 
' Ho-hoop — Nebabo !' — still she flies around : 
' Ho-boop — Nebabo !* — still her cries resound : 
Darting cold gleams from eyes of dreariest blue 
That mock the burning sulphur's livid hue." 

She goes at length, but Orlika comes not. Offered the 
choice of marriage with the Starost, or her lover's death, for suf- 
fering the body to be stolen from the gibbet, the miserable girl 
resigns herself for his life : — 

^' The shout, the tumult, and the throng, 

The flood of light, the brilliant walls, 

Dark chequered as each shadow falls. 
Proclaim the entering married pair. 

That stillness tells each guest is placed ; 

The board with costly silver graced ; 
Where joyous guests the toasts prolong. 

And loud hurrahs ring thro* the halls, 

Then hushed — while gladdening voices fill 
The pause, and harps, resounding still. 

And winds o'er Dnieper's waters blue 

Love the soft tumult to prolong. 
Thrill to the exulting harp-strings true, 

And catch the voice of song. 
Again, again, the wine goes round, 
Again its rings the dance bath wound \ 
And earth gives back the sound of feet. 

Light pattering o'er her joyful breast ; 
As some fond motber*s pulses greet 

Her children's sports with joy confest. 
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But, as the wind-gast bears alone 

The sullen gloom of darkest cu>uds, 
£?en thus Nebabo flies the throng, 

And far aloof bis visage shrouds. 
Headlong descends the steepest streets ; 
Cleaves thro* the astonished crowds he meets. 

He seeks the stream,— the timbal's strain. 
The tones that languisbingly plain. 
The joyous dance, — all, all arc vain : — 
With listening ear and brow of cloud 
He rushes through that festal crowd. 

His darkling shadow doth it seem, 
That form that floats along the stream, 

As seeks the youth the fiirther shore ? 
So close, as touching now the boat. 
Now lightly cleaves where surges float. 

How scuds beneath the glancing oar : 
Now on the waters calm reclined 

Follows where glides the furrowing keel. 
Now right, now left, — before, — behind, — 

Tho* from its lips no accent steaL 
♦ • • 

The youth a moment checks his course 
With listening ear and searching eyes ; 

His name awakes that omen hoarse 
The burthen of detested cries — 

' Ah, demon-bom !* he murmurs low, 

' Earth shall no more thy being know ! 

Tho* hell enshroud thee with its power, 

Let my arm reach thee but this hour — 

Fiends take my soul to direst ill 

If this clenched hand shall fail to kill.' " 

The demon hastens to embrace him, to imprint the kiss of fire 
on the lips of her chosen ; but in the act of throwing her arms 
round bis neck she faints and falls, covered with blood : his fist 
has split her skull ! 

" ' Ho-hoop, accursed !— thus take thine own :* 
Nebabo uttered, and it gone." 

We have no space for the sequel of this tragic tale^ and must 
now turn to a higher name. 

Adam Mickiewicz is the son of an advocate and was born in 
Lithuania in the year 1799* He commenced his studies at Nov- 
gorod and completed them at Wilna, where, in the year 1822, he 
published his first literary labours, consisting of translations, ori- 
ginal tales and ballads, and Grazyna, an historical novel. These 
works instantly procured their author a high reputation, as not- 
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withstanding the devotion entertained there, in common with the 
rest of the continent, for the bold originality of Gothe and 
Byron, and by none more ardently than the youthful poet him* 
self from his childhood, it was felt that he had particularly ad- 
dressed himself to the sympathies of his countrymen, and that his 
admiration for his great models had not led him into servile ad- 
miration — that error of inferior minds, even in youth. 

A second volume,, published in 182S, was not less successful 
than the first, and procured the author the unenviable distinction 
of a political visitation from the Russian government ; which in 
fact could scarcely be expected to overlook the spirited and 
daring allusions contained in the Ode to the Polish Youth, — 
taken, too, conjointly with the author's intimate connection with the 
Polish Literary Society of Wilna, one of whose express objects 
was to nurse the stifled flame of patriotism and independence. 
He was banished, and retired to the sou^h of Russia and the 
neighbourhood of the Krimea, where he continued to write, and 
attracted much notice. He was driven thence to Moscow; there 
Prince Galitzin, duly appreciating his high merits, interested 
himself warmly in his behalf, and after some delay and difficulty 
procured his transfer to Petersburg, where he was eagerly re- 
ceived : he subsequently travelled into Germany, and thus made 
the acquaintance of Gbthe, and to P^ris, where, we believe, be 
now resides. 

The writings of Mickiewicz abound in passionate and patriotic 
sentiments, the evident results of his owq peculiar temperament, 
darkened by melancholy ; his sarcasm is brilliant and severe : 
and the moody spirit that pervades his coti^ppsitions is relieved 
and set ofi^ by great powers of poetry and sweetness. 

We give all the space we can allow for extracts from this dis- 
tinguished writer.* — 

THE SONG OF THE WAJDELOTA.f 
(fbom the polish of mickiewicz.) 
" Tradition ! O Tradition ! thou of the seraph tongue, 
The arch that links two ages — the ancient and the young ; 
True arch ! thou art not broken by any stroke of fate ; 
No tyrant's touch profanes thee — while millions consecrate: 
In thee oar warriors treasure up their strength of hearts and swords. 
The tissue of their holy thoughts — the lightning of their words ! 

* We take the rollowing poem from the first narober of the Polyglot Mftgazine, in 
which we are glad to perceive this notice. ** We intend giving large tpecimeiiii from 
the Polish, with the original words, and for that purpose we are about getting a small 
fount of type cast." 

-I* *' A Lilhunnian word — A pagan priest who sang to the people during their national 
festivities the praises of their ancestors." 
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*' Thou song of olden gloria ! like incenie from the tbrine 
Of a nation's fame and freedonii thou risest np divioe. 
Thoa song of olden glories ! like an angel at the gate 
Of a nation's storied temple^ thou art ever seen to wait 
With wings of golden light, and a voice of thrilling might. 
And the sword of an archangel like a red flame waving bright. 

" Time may rot the written stone — and royal brigands burn — 
But the song we loved of old, untouched, shall to our hearts return ; 
The heroic legend of the dead the crowd shall ne*er forget, 
They quench its thirst with ardent hopes, and feed it with regret. 
It shall go amongst our bidden glens, and to our mountains cling. 
And from the rock and ruin shafi that olden spirit sing. 

*^ The hoary peasant goeth forth to till the grassy plain. 

And riveth with his ploughshare the bleached bones of the slain ; 
He prayeth for the noble dead — the long«>renowned in story, 
And he singeth unto echos wild the old song of their glory. 
* Rest — rest upon your bed of fame, where the good fight ye tried. 
And sword in hand for freedom ye conquered and ye died j 
The stricken-down invader rests here beneath your glaive. 
Where are your children ? Fathers ! O answer roe, ye brave I * " 
• # • • • 

We now give a large portion of the same author's beautiful 
poem. The Festival of the Dead. For this we cannot do better 
than extract from an interesting account in the Athenaeum, which 
has published, we believe, the only sketch existing [in English of 
Polish poets ; and to which our readers will be delighted to refer 
for full details : — 

'* There is an ancient custom still kept up in some parts of Lithuania, 
in which Pagan superstition is singularly blended with the more elevated 
notions of Christianity. This is called Dziady, or the Feast of the Dead. 
' It is singular,' says the author, ' that the custom of treating the dead 
is common to all Pagan nations. In the Homeric times of old Greece, 
among the Scandinavian tribes, in the east, and even now in the islands 
of the new world, we may trace its existence.' The celebration of that 
feast in Lithuania commonly falls on the day when the Catholic church 
offers its prayers for the souls of the departed. The people congregate 
at midnight within the ruins of some old church or house situated near 
a cemetery. There they dress tables strewn with all the delicacies their 
poverty can furnish. A popular poet or enchanter takes his station in 
the middle of that circle, and calls upon the dead to rise and to choose 
what may alleviate their pains, None but the oppressors of the poor 
and the traitors of their country are scared away from the participation 
in the feast. How the Polish poet dealt with this superstition, and vrith 
what magnificent touches of feeling and fancy he ennobled it, it is easier 
to conceive than explain. The second and the fourth cantos only were 
originally published : the latter being an episode of an unfortunate love, 
in which the wrong done to the Qretchen of Gothe is avenged by the 
retributive torment of a being of Faust's sex."-- p* 535. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF TH£ DEAD. 



" ScENi— il Chapel in a Burying^ground ; 
SsRR, Chorvi, and Spirits. 

Chorus, 

All 11 darkness — silent all ; 

Coining signs our hearts appal ! 
Seer, 
Close our temple's doors ; and roand 
This grave in silence stand profound, 
Whilst I summon here the dead. 
Neither torch nor lamp shall shed 
On our mystic rites its gleam ; 
Nor the moon shall cast its beam 
On our altar— on this tomb, 
While I spell what fate may doom. 
Quick : in gloom our mysteries hide. 

Old Men. 
With all thy bests we have complied. 
Chorut. 

All is darkness— silent all ; 

Terrors now our hearts appal. 
Seer, 
Spirits that in purgatory 
Bide, till purined for glorv ; 
At this solemn midnight hour 
Prompt obey my word of power ; 
To vou my herald-voice I send 
Hither forthwith each one wend. 
Whom I summon to appear 
Let him, at my spell, be here ; 
Whether in some molten lake, 
Where his tongue no waters slake. 
Or in ice if he abide. 
By crystal frost all petrified. 
Or crushed within some rifted trunk, 
Or deep in horrid whirpool sunk ; 
'Hither let him now repair 
From his dreadful, torturing lair. 
Here is incense, here is prayer ; 
And upon our altar lies 
All that's meet for sacrifice. 
Chorut, 

All is darkness— silent all ; 

Coming signs our hearts appal. 
Seer, 
Flaky yarn of hemp now bring 
Thus f bum it for a spell ; 
High the kindled train up-fiine, 
Let your breath its flight speed well. 
Higher, higher, yet more high. 
Let it blaze, and blazing fly. 
Chorus, 

All is darkness— silent all ; 

Coming signs our souls appal. 
Seer, 
First appear, ye infant dead. 
Souls from earth that early fled, 
Breath that kindled like this flame, 
Soon extinguished like the same : 



Whoso hopes for paradise. 
There to enter spotless, pure. 
By this spell I him coniure 
And let this single spell suffice. 
Chorus, 
All your thraird souls can relieve, 
i'rayer and incense here receive. 
Seer, 
Lo ! two infant forms descend ; 
From you rainbow-cloud they bend, 
Hovenng, while their eoldeu wings 
Radiant light around them flings : 
As two doves--two rose-bud leaves. 
One cherub to the other cleaves. 
Like twin angels, from the sky. 
Downwards, downwards, lo ! they fly. 
Chorus, 
Like two angels, from the sky, 
Downwards, lo ! they seem to fly. 
Spirit of an Infant, 
Quitting yonder fields of light, 
We visit here the dense of night ; 
Seeking in this death-like shrine 
Our mother ; how may she divine 
We were once her children 1 — Bright 
Now in sunny beauty dight. 
In the sky our dwelling is : 
Sporting on the verge of bliss, 
Deck'd with rainbow-plumes that bum 
Like radiant gems. Would we return 
Again to this chill nether earth 
That witness'd once our mot tal birth ? 
No ! our new abode is brighter : 
Purer joys— our hearts Are lighter. 
Yet tho' airless spots are ours, 
Tho' cull we there no earth-bom flowers ; 
Mother, still, still must it grieve us 
Paradise may not receive ns. 

Seer, 
Say, sweet spirits, what may save you ? 
What of earthly service crave you 1 
Hymn, or inoense ?— holy bread t — 
Prayer that's chaunted for the dead t 
Here's a banauet consecrated, — 

Cates and fniiu that shall not fail ye. 
Here is wine that hath been blessed, — 
Say may aught of these avail yel 
Spirit, 
Nought availeth of your profleriog. 
Welcome else your pious oflering. 
Fixed our doom, and fixed our fate ; 
Nought can change our present state. 
For on earth we tasted not 
Cares and griefs of mortal lot, 
Tranauil liv'd we, and each day 
In childish frolics passed away ; 
Every hour for us was fraught 
With pleasure that no profit brought ; 
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Now that we are summoii'd here 
To Ibis solemn rile, no cheer 
Offer ye— nor piayer ; nor shed 
WiDe-oblation for the dead. 
Rather take two unripe fruits — 
Such the ofieiiog best that suits. 
Haply such a mystic boon 
Paradise shall open soon : 
Learn that whoso hath not tasted 
Sorrow, but his life bath wasted 
In unmeaning joy below. 
Higher bliss can never know. 
Chcrui, 
Henceforth heed we, all and each, 
Solemn warning that ye teach ; 
Whoso here hath never tasted 
Sorrow, but his life hath wasted 
In unmeaning joy below 
Higher bliss can never know. 
Sur. 
May paradise its blissful gate 
Open to ye — soon or late. 
1« ! two frails unripe and bitter. 
Since ye deem them offering fitter : — 
Now in peace depart,— farewell : 
We release you from our sj^l. 
He that will not with us join 

In orison for your salvation. 
Shall obtain no prayer of mine : — 

His be excommunication. 
In the Father's name we curse him. 

In the Son's, and Spirit's too. 
In his guilt let him immerse him : 
Holy Cross be witness true. 
Chorut, 
In the Father's name, &c. 

{The SpirUt duappear.) 
Seer, 
Now 'tis midnight's deepest noon ', 
Faster bar the gates and soon. 
Bring a vessel Sled with wine. 
O'er it let a taper shine ; 
Kindle next a ball of tow. 
And when I make the mandate sign 
Let it bum, and then its glow 
In the quenching liquid throw. 

Old Mafi. 
See ! it bumeth, see ! it gloweth ; 
Fiery now the wine-fiame showeth ! 

Seer. 
Now appear whom I invoke. 
Whom your wiudiog-sheets still cloak, 
You whom guilty lusts so bind. 
That still your prison'd souls confined, 
Within your festering corses lie 
And to scape thence vainly try. 
If perchance alleviate 
Mortal prayer such death<doom'd state. 
If it may your torment lessen. 
And remove your dread unblesiing, 



By that doom that else too sure 

Awaits you, hither I conjure. 

Spirii (at a window,) 

Birds so ruthless, fell, and foul. 

Savage vulture, raven, owl, 

Let us, ye unpitying race. 

Enter in this sacred place. 
Seer. 

Heavens 1 what dire, appalling guiM 

Of horror shows it to our ejres ! 

Ghastly aspect — spectral mien. 

Like some loathsome ghoul obscene. 

Like some corse amid the slain 

That fester on the battle-plain. 

Like coal each eyeless socket gleams, 

Sulnh'rous smoke from nostrils streams 

As from baleful, kindling fire. 

Or noisome tapers that expire. 

Rais'd as quills, each horrid hair 

Showeth with a deadly glare. 
As pinnacles to blood flame turning, 
When by night a city 's burning, 
From von fearful spectre's head 
Lurid horror round is shed. 
Chorus. 
As pinnacles to blood -flame turning, &c« 
Spirit. 
What ! then know ye not again 
This body rack'd by ceaseless pain ? 
lliough in shape thus vile, abhorr'd, 
Once ye own'd me for vour lord. 
This is but the third-told year 
Since ye bore me on my bier ; 
Since ve bore me to my grave : — 
Would I now were meanest slave ! 
Wherefore still is being left me ? 
Wherefore u not sense bereft me ? 
To sepulchral darkness doom'd, 
I rot, yet cannot be consum'd. 
Darkness— horror, aye, surrounds me. 
Hateful more this lieht confounds me. 
Tho' I bide midst thickest night, 
Demon forms assail my sight. 
While gnawing hunger, raging thirst. 
Makes each moment more accurst* 
Birds more fierce my entrails tear. 
While torture grows, the more I bear. 
Is there respite none — nor pause 
From their piercing beaks and claws? 
Chorus. 
What may from such anguish free him t 
Who may thus endure to see him 1 
Is there respite none, nor pause 
From his torturers' beaks and claws? 
Seer. 
What may ease thy anguish'd soul. 
And liberate from sin's controul 1 
Wilt thou taste our altar's store ; 
Shall we heaven for thee implore 1 
Here is bread aU-consecrateo, 
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Wine by which the soul is uted ; 

If aufiht of these may pardon gain thee» 

Paradise shall yet obtain thee. 
Spirit. 

Paradise ! oh ! name it not; 

Paradise I never lought. 

That my soul, by drMd appairdi 

From this corse be disenthndl'd, 

This is all your aid I crave : — 

Better hell than B«ch a grave ! 

Welcomer its direst doom 

Than be my own sepulchral womb. 

My own accursed, loathsome tomb. 

And here so nigh yon sk v so fair 

To feel far more than heirs despair -, 

See the joys I taste no more 

Flitting still my eyes before ; 

Memory's sting for all the past. 

Dread of what most ever last ; 

From night till noon, from noon till night, 

Sufiering hunger, safiering thirst, 

While by these felon birds in spite. 

My limbs are every instant pierc'd. 

Know that thus the fates oiaain 

I must linger thus in pain, 

Steep'd in my heart's eory stain. 

Nor tho' fled my vital breath. 

May I rest the sleep of death. 

Till IVe tasted of the cheer. 

Wine and catea ye offer here. 

Nay, grant me Imt a single sip 

Of water that may quench my lip; 

Grant roe but a single grain 

Of com to soothe rell hunger's pain. 
Chorus, 
Grant him but a single sip 
Of water, just to cool his lip ; 
Give at least a single grain 
Of corn to soothe his hunger's pais. 
Chertu of Night Birds. 

Vain his prayer, and vain his g^roaas. 

Nought of these to us atones. 

Eagle, vultuie, kite, and owl, 

Birds of prey, night's omen'd fowl. 

Whom this caitiff wretch pursued, 

Waging with us deadly feud, 

Let them not obtain their will ; 

Let us snatch, and let us spill. 

Sharpen each his daws and beak. 

And on tho felon vengeance wreak. 

We from him will pluck whate'er 

Pity giveth him or fear ; 

Wrench each morsel from his jaws 

With our beaks and with our claws. 

Ne'er hath he compassion felt. 

None to him shall now be dealt; 

Pity never did he know, 

None in turn to him we show. 

Tear the blessed bread to pieces, 

So his soul it se'tr raleases, 



Tear each mangled, quivering limb. 
Spite of holy prayer or hymn. 

Ravin* 
What ! and doth not hunger please thee 1 
Or coroplain'st thou thirst dotb tease theel 
Hast forgot, how once I sought. 
By reckless famine sore distraught. 
But to taste thy garden's store. 
Whose fruit temptation's aspect wore! 
Three da^rs I had not tastdd food. 
Yet thy hind, in savage mood, 
Call'd his hound and chased me thence. 
With pity none for such offence. 
Nor might I enter 'neath thy roof,— 
Thou bad'st a slave keep me aloof; 
Next thyself did sentence pass 
For that I had plucked a root, 
And herb ; that as the stream or grass, 
Or air, or fire, are general boot 
Worthy thy sentence was of thee — 
This thv merciless decree : — 
' Let his punishment be such 
That none dare hereafter touch 
E'en of grass a single blade. 
Or his foot my land invade.' 
To a stake th^ bound, and beat 
As thrashers flailing harvest-wheat. 
Every limb, each bone, too, breaking 
While my skin was rent and redung. 
Oh ! compassion had'st thou none 
For shriek of suffering or for groan. 
Chorus of Birds. 
No ! compassion he had none 
For shriek of agony, or groan. 
Eagle, vulture, kite, and owl. 
Seize the wretch so fell and foul ; 
Pity none to him we'll show. 
Since no pity do we owe. 
Tear the biased bread in pieces. 
So his soul it ne'er releases ; 
Tear himself, too, limb by limb. 
Spite of prayer, and spite of hymn. 
Otol. 
What dost thou too, famine feel 1 
Hast forgotten when a meal 
Vainly sought I at thy gate, 
A houseless wanderer o'er the wild. 
Midst winter's frost— at hour so late. 
All upon the hallow'd eve 
Of th' holy birth, yet didst thou leave 
The famish 'd widow and her child 
To perish in such helpless state. 
For compassion when 1 pleaded, 
Little was my prayer-phunt heeded : 
' Husband in bis grave is sleeping ; 
Mother sick, with sorrow weeping. 
Thou my daughter prisoner boldest ; 
Cold are all but thou art coldest, 
Help — I perish in my trouble : 
Give, ana heaven will pay thee double.' 
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Thou in chtmberiog tnd in wine 
With thy riot levellere jointne, 
Badest Umm meiml kna? es of tbiQe 

Give no ear to plaint or piniDg, 
But, beedleas of my criei, to * draff 
Tbroagh the tnow the beggar-hag. 
Thy mandate was obey'd : I ftW^ 
And bound to earth by icy tpell. 
With the infant which 1 cberisb'd, 
Unpitied in that snow-traYe perish'd. 
Ruthless ! tboa hadst teeling none 
For my froieo death-bed groan ! 
Ch§TUi of Birdi, 
Ruthless ! feeling tbon hadst none : 
Feel now for thyaelf alone. 



Ster, 
Now obey my invocation, 

Ye who dwdt in youth and beauty, 
Yet mid frailty and temptation 

Nerer swerr'd from f inoe*s duty. 
Mundane joys and gauds despising 
While on esjth, — nor higher prizing 
Than these my«lic herbs, that burning. 
Are to ashes now returning. 
As tbeie too never yielded fruit, 
Gave not food for man or brute ; 
Nor deck'd the brow of blooming maid. 
But votively our fane arrayed. 
Hung above our altar high, 
So our thoughts were on the sky. 



Eaglci vulture, kite, ^c« Cat htfore,) Still among ye if there be 



Spirit 

Is no succour — rescue near 1 
See my food these harpies tear ! 
Nought prevaileth pious praver ; 
Nought mav save me from despair — 
Nor churchly rites, nor holy lay, 
C haunted on this solemn day. 
Nought can now their vengeance stay. 
Then am I doomed for aye to sufier still ; 
So hath stem fate decreed its sterner will. 
Him who on earth wore bit the shape of 

man. 
No moital prayer mi^ free from judgment 
bnn. 

Ch&rtu, 
Yes thou art doom*d to suffer thus for ever, 
From such a (ate no prayers of ours deliver ; 
For who on earth wore but the shape of man. 
Our solemn rites free not from judgment 
ban. 

If 'tis so, away, away ! 

Wherefore, Spectre, should'st thou stay 1 

Thee, not human when alive, 

From our presence now we drive* 

Expel him in the Father's name, 

In the Son's and Spirit*s, too ; 
Lo ! the Cross thy guilt to shame ! 

HenoOi and take thy portion due ! 
Chorus, 
Guilty soul, away, away I 



Who Paradise may not yet see. 
By this mystic rite we urge him 
From his soul's last stain to purge him. 

(Vitim of a Maiden appean.) 
As the bow the clouds athwart 
Flings its arch with rich gems fraught. 
Till mirror*d in the lake 'tis gleaming, 
Yon form of more than earthly seeming. 
Mien that may with angels vie. 

Comes in robe like new*formed snow ; 
Yet a tear is in her eye. 

Yet a grief upon hier brow. 
Chorui, 

With that mien may angels vie ; 
Shines her robe like new-formed snow > 

Yet dims a tear her sorrowing eye, 
Yet a grief is on her brow. 
Seer, 
Round her head a chaplet wreathes ; 
In her band a fair Bower breathes ; 
Plays a lambkin wild before her, 
A butterfly is hovering o'er her. 
Fain would she the lambkin reach, 
But it heedeth not her speech ; 
Fain to catch the insect trieth. 
But its upward flight denieth. 

The Maiden'i Spirit. 
£rst was I Tana fair and young. 
My charms the theme of every tongue; 
But though many for me burned, 
Of none the passion I returned ; 



Wherefore should'st thou longer stayl Cold to love, its prayers I spum*d ;— 
Who was not human, &c. &c. Gay and careless never needed 

Never may we meet agen, Lover, nor his suAering heeded. 

So we pray. — Amen, amen ! Happy as a sportive girl 

(The Spirit wniehei,) With flowers to braid my tresses' curl. 



Seer. 

On this snake-form'd wand of mine 
Ye a chaplet fix, and twine ; 
And I its flower-leaves will kindle 
Till to burning smoke they dwindle. 
Chorus, 
Again new signs to sight appear. 
To fill oar hetfli with hope oi fear« 



The gold-vring'd butterfly to chase. 
Or some fondling bird embrace, 
Never did I lend my ear 
When some idle youth drew near. 
When his amorous suit would press } 
Ne'er would I its meaning gUMs. 
Twice ten summers' past fike this 
Free from sorrow^— void of bli8s> 
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Were mine; and— wherefore^ know I not, 
No blits is in my present lot. 
I seem to pine for something miss'd : 
Free to fly where'er I list. 
With wing thtt far outstrips the gde, 
I sweep o'er wood, and plain and vale. 
Now, I of the rainbow weave 
A bright-dved veil for sunset eve » 
Now, the diBwy pearls I change 
For gemmed mes o'er meads that range. 
Still some vrish^strange, undefined. 
Ever haunts my restless mind ; 
Still I seem to lack some mate 
To cheer my ever lonely state. 
Yet there appeareth to me none ; 
Still alone where'er I rove. 
Kestless, listleu, all in vain 
I tell my heart, this is not pain. 
As heretofore, so now I seem 
To live but in a vacant dream. 
Could I feel grief, it would grieve me 
Earth nor heaven will now receive me. 
Choruu 
Yes, it is for thee decreed, 
In such state to rest, unfreed : 
Nor to thee may it be given 
To dwell on earth, or enter heaven. 
Seer. 
Still if aught our prayers avail thee. 
At this hour, they shall not fail thee. 
Is't for fruits of earth thou yeamest t 
Or our supplication earnest 1 
Lo t we otkr fruits or prayer. 
So either save thee firoro despair, 
Whate'er thou listest freely choose thee. 
So paradise may not refuse thee. 

Spiriu 
Nought of those do I require : 
I may know no state that's higher. 
Wherefore with thine offers pain'st roe ? 
Paradise is shut against me. 
Yet, tho' heaven I may not enter. 
Let me heavenward take my flight. 
And from that sphere, perad venture, 
I may draw some creature bright 
To this nether worlds and cheer 
With him my solitude, till here 
I seem to dwell in heaven's own sphere. 

Seer, 
Vain such wish : still do not grieve thee, 
Yet shall paradise receive thee. 
The veil or dread futurity. 
Pierced by my prophetic eye : 
When two circling years have pass'd 
Such shall thy sUte be at last, 
Vain our iocense now, and vain 
Our prayer to help thee heaven to gain. 
Heaven, nathless, thou shalt inherit : 
With this console thee, joyless Spirit. 

{SpirU vanitha,) 



Whoso doubteth— heedeth not. 

Let him flee this sacred spot. 

And in the Father's name avaunt. 
In the Son's, the Spirit's too ; 

Let such abstain our mystic chaunt ; 
And this Cross's sight eschew. 

Such enter not our fane again. 

So we pray. Amen, amen ! 
Chorui, 
Whoso doubtetb, &c. 
Seer. 

Let us now our temple strew 

With leaves of poppy and their dew : 

Ended is our solemn rite ; 

Now vour auenched tapers light. 

Hark! the nerald-bird of mom 

Tells us 'tis already dawn ; 

Let me, then, ere ye disperse 

Closine prayer for all renearse. 

But hold ! what strange portent is yonder 1 

Filling all my mind with wonder. 
Chorui, 
Wonders still our eyes salute. 
And our tongues are stricken mute 1 
Seer. 

Who art thou in sable weed 1 

Woman, dost our voice not heed ? 

Wherefore sitt'st thou on that tomb 1 

Ah t the .walls begin to shake. 

The loosening floor to heave and quake. 

And from forth its yawning womb 

A phantom rises, grisly, grim ; 

Lo I in silence, by her side 

He takes his seat, and she by him. 

Her spectre bridegroom, she his bride* 

On her turn'd that ghastly face, 

As he waited her embrace. 

Horrid sight ! more frightful yet 

Runs a sanguine streak all wet 

From its IxMom to its feet. 

Doth our eyes some sorcery cheat 1 

See— it pointeth to its breast. 

Yet what it means may not be guess'd. 
Chorus. 
See^it pointeth to its breast. 
Yet its wish may not be guess'd. 

Spirit, I adjure thee, speak ; 
Tell us what thou here dost seek. 
Prayer that heaven propitiates. 
Earth's blessed fruits or other cates 1 
Phantom, give us answer some : 
No ! it still remaineth dumb. 
Chorus. 
Phantom, &c. 

Seer. 
If reply thou deignest none. 
Hence, and from our fane begone. 
Whoso heareth— heedeth not, 
Let him flee this sacred spoti 
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Id the Ftthei^i Bame avauQt, 
Id the Soii*i, the Spirit's too ; 

Let this Crow his rashoois dauot, 
Lest his dariog he should rue. 

Choruf, 
So be it theo ; 
Ameo, amen ! 

Seer. 
Stay's! thou ! derooD thes thou art, 
That will not speak, will not depart. 
Be thoa curs'd, or be thoa blest. 
Hence, nor more our rites molest. 
See» the sepulchre gapes wide ; 
Sink thou aown and there abide ; 
Else with this cross 1*11 exorcise 
The fiend that io that body lies. 
Hence ! to wood, or stream, or fell. 
There with loathsome monsters dwell. 
Suy'st thou t Say what fieod thou art. 
That will Dot speak— will not depart 1 

Chonts. 
He stirreth none — he heedeth DOt, 
But stands transfised to the spot. 

Seer. 
In Tain to ban him hence I strive ', 
Every adiuratioD faileth. 
Bring holy water -, that may drive 
Away this fiend : it nought availetb. 
He moves not— is by oought afeard ; 
As erst be stood, he standeth yet. 
Like granite pillar huge uprear*d 
Its hue in earth all deeply set. 

Chorus, 
He stirreth nooe—he heedeth not. 
But stands transfixed to the spot. 



Seer, 
Passiog fearful this porteot ! 
What may by such sign be meant ? 
Woman, thou in black array. 
Who aod what this phantom, say. 
Thy husband liveth-^children, too. 
Then what the bond 'twixt him and you 1 
Wilt thou not vouchsafe reply 1 
Why this ghastly smiling, why. 
When such appalliog shape is nigh 1 
Ctwrue, 

Doth the spectre please thy sieht, 

That thou show'st such sad delight t 
Seer. 
Briog yon consecrated taper 
That this dread visitant I banish ; 
Id vaiD it buros with iucense vapour — 
The evil spirit will DOt vaoish ! 
Drag the sorcereM hence, — away ; 
Break her spell without delay ; 
Drag her from our holy fane. 
Lest she work some charm of baoe. 

(To the Woman.) 
Why look'st thou on that form so hated 1 
As though therewith fascinated. 
Chorus, 

Why gazest, &c. 
Seer, 
Ha ! the corse-like spectre stirs ! 
It follows, see ! each step of hers ! 
Where they drag her, that goes too — 
Lo they're vanish'd from our view ! 
Strang portent and awful sigo. 
Who Its meaning shall divine 1 
Chorus, 

Strange portent, and awful sign ! 

Noue its meaning may divine. 



We shall speedily resume these selectioos from a poetry so en- 
tirely and so undeservedly unknown to England. 
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Art. VII. — Termer der Geniale* — (Fermer the Genius.J A 
Novel by Lewis Tieck ; translated into English, with Philolo- 
gical Notes^ and an Essay on the AuthoPi by Ferdinand 
Marckwort. London and Brunswic. 1837* 

Genius! — What a world of imaginations and recollections are 
wakening at the name ! One sense of ineffable, unenviable glory, 
the pinnacle of a precipice, which some desire, but all dread : the 
height to which we climb perhaps in a dream, and slip from^ only 
to perdition; or, waking, thank our stars we never tried it in 
reality. Such is genius in its own proud, solitary, and irrevocable 
position, from which, like the thoughtless sea-boy who placed his 
foot on the top-mast head, there is no medium, no descent, but a 
plunge into the yawning sea. Such was Napoleon's, who con- 
quered all things, even hope; too great to leave himself the 
possibility of permanence. Such was Scott's, accumulating lands 
and debts; such Byron's, dazzling Europe, to die in its obscurest 
corner ; and such, though in minor degree, the lot of those who 
can boast nothing of credit but dishonoured bills, and whose sole 
hope of remembrance rests not in their own but their tailors' 
books, where they stand immortalized from generation to genera- 
tion, without a chance of their names being effaced. 

But what is genius? a spirit that makes all happy but itself 
and its tradesmen. This is scarcely a sufficient definition, — folly 
itself might rival half this : or does it bring happiness to its pos- 
sessor in despite of storms ? goodness alone can do so much : — 
or does it join with others to make every moment happy ? assuredly 
not by any means — but if the contrary, there is a vast deal of un- 
suspected genius in the world. 

But genius when it works, which is not often, works prodigies, 
— and without any apparent means; it is a kind of mental engine, 
substituting steam ; and empty pockets are its locomotive power ; 
a power, unfortunately, never new, but yet in constant activity. 
Nature, said the philosophers, terribly abhors a vacuum, and 
makes every effort to obtain a plenum by the materia subtilis ; 
so does her favoured son : both, on the same system, carry it out 
to the utmost of their means and spread it wherever they go or try 
to go : it is a power that is substance in vacuity, and in obscurity, 
light: that in coldness wakes warmth and glows amid destitution: 
that whispers to leaves, and feeds the fountains of the stars, and 
mingles with the soul's overflowings ; bears the voice of winds, 
and holds the planets in their aerial course, and fills, though un- 
seen, the blank intervals of life itself with a glow and a balm, of 
etherial ecstacy. In short does every thing but get money. 
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This power is, however, considerably cut down by the demon- 
strative system of modern invention : — the older lucubrations of 
the Aristotelian, moral, critical, or even poetic, are met by the 
New Method of Bacon^s disciples; the speculative philosophy 
that attempts the cashing of a hopeless bill is put down by the 
practical philosophy that refuses the money ; and " genius free 
to range'' no longer, is con6ned to Rules, if not of reason, yet of 
the Fleet — there it joins companionship wild and bad ; tarnishes 
its wings in the foul stream of Fleta ; takes unto it seven other 
spirits more wicked than itself ; and since it cannot reach heaven 
in its pride of solitary flight, is satisfied to fill its belly with the 
husks of swine. 

Is this genius? that diamond ray, light without heat, and 
though dazzling every eye yet cold and hard as the mere stone ? 
Goethe, himself a doubtful character, quarrelled with the word 
in purest German, and insisted on altering its nature through its 
name which he chose to call Oeniale. And thus speaks the 
worthy translator — 

** Genial is a word which frequently occurs in works written during 
these forty years, and it is particularly Goethe, who has nationalized it 
and fixed to it a meaning which, though it never answers the Eng^sh 
word genial, (procreating, festive, gay) combines the humorous, the 
deep and the original, in a word, great powers of intellect. The English 
word genius conveys a meaning rather too elevated for the intention of 
the author. Genial is a word which even the most rigorous purists will 
probably never succeed to proscribe, as there does not exist in the Ger- 
man language (not the dictionary only, which can hardly contain the 
third part of a modern language) a word equally comprehensive and in- 
cluding such different ideas at once ; and we feel the more and more 
that the employment of words ought to be subjected to the clearness of 
the idea, that language is merely a vehicle, and that, in general, the ad- 
mission of foreign words, if restrained, is highly susceptible of enlarging 
the indigenous materials of a language/' — p. 81. 

We shall never, as philologists, and as critics likewise, be sur- 
prised at the impossibility existing for the purists to proscribe the 
word, since the most rigorous of themselves even, upon paper, are 
not in the least disposed to varnish the thing, llie purists as 
men of undoubted genius, whatever it may cousist of with them, 
are too intimate with the niceties of language not to know that a 
close mutual relation and aflSnity exists between the words them* 
selves in the first place, and their application in the second : for 
placed in the best company, that is to say with the best of cheer, 
we can aver upon our judgment as critics that the sternest of them 
never showed the slightest wish to get rid of the term, unless in 
the abstract. 

Fermer, however, is of a different class, for he is merely a 
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thoughtless young man, and the specimens of this genius are not 
so rare or obsolete that we need discuss them at any great length. 
His name or rather cognomen of " the Genius" is assuredly not <juite 
the thing, unless he can be included in that numerous subdivision 
of the species which goes under the canine appellation, and is by 
science subdivided into lucky and unlucky. He is properly to be 
found amongst unlucky dogs : and even under this head we do not 
see that his merits are so eminent in degree as to entitle him to 
any particular reverence or affection. 

An epic of the true Greeks should always begin in the middle, 
accordingly we meet Fermer in the middle of the street, of a love- 
affair, and of a rush of blood to the head. 

" When Fermer bad returned from the university, be went first with 
a throbbing heart to the street where lived bis beloved. He thought he 
should have perished in going there ; with such force the blood rushed 
frora all the veins to his bead. 

<* The street was some distance off, and he had time to make on the 
way several considerations of importance. ' Has she still continued 
faithful to me V said he to himself: * why did I not receive from her any 
letters for so long a time ? God forbid that I should find her faith- 
less!'"— p. 30. 

This state of heart and head are effectively if not agreeably di« 
verted by the following incident. 

*' With a flashed countenance he ran against a long beam of timber 
which a man was carrying through the street : with an impudent air, 
' Go along !' cried he, on perceiving young Fermer to be at the point 
of breaking out into vehement reproaches.* — p. 31. 

But, like Romeo, our hero's head was occupied by softer feel- 
ings than the beam in question could communicate, and conse- 
quently he avoids the opening which fate has thus made for him 
into a row or shindy.* We are presented with a touching scene. 

" Fermer was a young man of fortune, his parents were dead ; he 
had only studied, as one may say, for his amusement, in order to be able 
to give his opinion in conversation 3 for this utility at least cannot be 
denied to the sciences. 

" Fermer rung the bell, a servant opened the door. He went up stairs, 
he found Louise in her room. 

** Without farther ceremony be flew to her and pressed her cordially 
in his arms : this has been the privilege of lovers from time immemorial. 
Intoxicated as he was with joy, he still fancied he perceived that his be- 
loved did not answer his warmth as she perhaps should have done ; the 

* We have been greatly scandalized by the question at to tlie derivation of this 
word, even by scholars sometime resident in Gernianj^. We submit its root to be 
tchinden, to flaj, or rub off the skin ; also, to do anytiiing beyond reason ; which we 
opine to be fair definitions of the case. To have a M$tdy is therefore to have a rub* 
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moment however being destined to joy, he thought no more about the 
matter. 

*' ' Why hast thou not written to me for so long a while, my dearest V 
cried he ; ' how couldst thou leave roe in this horrible uncertainty } 
Thou dost dot conceive what I have suffered ; all my happiness, all my 
projects lay prostrate, and the most violent agony consumed and grieved 
my heart.' 

*' Louise cast down her eyes. ' I was not well, my father was ill, our 
dear relation by whom thou hast received my letters was gone.' 

** * Louise, appalling thoughts presented themselves to my mind at 
that time. I thought thee untrue, every thing occurred to me which I 
ever read in books regarding the fickleness of women. Not a single 
night could I sleep. Thou canst not conceive what 1 have suffered.* 

** ' Inexpressibly dear !' "—pp. 30, 32. 

So logical a refutation of doubts naturally disposes of these 
altogether, which is according to precedent, and the happy lover 
replies^ 

" ^ How happy I am that I have thee again, that I can console 
myself again with these eyes, that 1 hear thy sweet voice. All har- 
mony within me was silenced and mute, I no longer believed in immor- 
tality (!) all my nerves trembled.' 

'* 'Horrible, horrible!' 

'* ^ Yes, horrible indeed ! separated love is hell on earth. But thou 
art not so cheerful as I should have wished ; all the blessings of heaven 
are springing up round me : and thou — V 

" • I cannot recover at all from this joy.'" — p. 34. 

This satisfactory solution is just given in time for they are im- 
mediately interrupted^ by one of those calls that are always so 
distressing to young ladies, but which we presume are intended to 
strengthen their trust in Providence^ since they never happen but 
when wanted, and are effected by means which man can never 
hope to fathom. Assuredly animal magnetism is a science, and 
well worth encouraging, if only to teach our trusting and much- 
abused sex the sympathies between a young lady and her maid. 

** The servant entered to call off Louise to her father ; the lovers once 
more embraced each other tenderly, and parted. 

" Fermer when he arrived in the street fancied himself a great hero ; 
he took, before he went home, a short walk, addressed some acquaint- 
ances, and affected with respect to others never to have seen them. 

*' He could not be classed among handsome men ; his eyes were not 
blue, nor sweet, nor intelligent ; in them, however, the fire of courage 
sparkled ; neither were they dark brown, a colour which in lovers and 
heroes of romances is much admired too} but, if I muse speak the truth, 
they inclined rather to grey. He was small in person, his face yellowish, 
and deeply marked with small-pox. 

" Nobody need tell me, that I here offend the first rules of an au- 
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ibor, rales which even children know by heart. But truth is dewer to 
me than any thing else, and therefore I have described the young lover 
in this manner. The reader need only compute the books in vogue, 
and sum up the heroes and heroines, and he will be astonished what a 
multitude of ideals of beauty ramble among us Germans, and will then 
not be able to understand at all the complaints of the sculptors and 
painters who are continually lamenting, that they are altogether at a loss 
for fine models. Whenever I went travelling, I never failed to look di- 
ligently round me in cities and in the country for the infinite number of 
accomplished lovers of both sexes with whom I had become acquainted 
in books ; but I was always disappointed. Since that time I dislike all 
those enchanting representations, that multitude of eyes angelic and 
eagle-like, those unutterably lovely physiognomies, because I can no 
longer believe in them."— pp. 34, 36. 

But a new scene opens with the arrival of a letter by the post. 
We have seen how candid and unsophisticated were the feelingii 
of the lady, and we weep that Jove again has once more cause 
for laughter, 

'* ' Beloved of my soul ! —-Forget thee ? Impossible ! Thou wert 
already gone one day and a half, and thy image stood always as animated 
before me, as if thou wert still here. I still hear thy sweet vows, the 
vehement expressions which thy love sought for and found so promptly. 
Thou art right: something extraordinary must be expressed in an extra- 
ordinary manner. I am reading the hooks thou bast recommended to 
me, and I am just at the tournament of Nordhausen ; pray write me thy 
opinion about it ; the boldness of the description has seized me forcibly, 
as, in general, 1 am for the sublime. 

" ' I think on thee, I dream of thee j I know not what will become 
of me 5 in six months I shall enter on a sad period. Yet I may then, 
perhaps, call myself by a sweeter name than I at present subscribe myself 

'* * Thy loving Nanette B.' 

*' How Fermer was touched by Nanette's love, and the grandeur of 
her soul ! He could not recover at all from his admiration until he per- 
ceived he was yawning, and sat down instantly therefore to answer this 
dear letter that very evening. He was astonished at his strange, romantic 
situation -, he got up again and paced the apartment to and fro. He took 
a book ^om his library, and began to rend Clavigo, in order to tran- 
(^uillize himself a little -, the style was not strong enough j he began to 
sigh, thought very fervently of Nanette, endeavoured to forg;et Louise 
for some moments, and then wrote his letter. 

" ' Dearest of my soul I — How empty and insipid is thp world to me 
since I left thee ! Everywhere thy image stands still before niv eyes. 
I have just alighted fronj the coach, and just now have read thy letter j 
what voluptuousness raq through all my veins when I recognized the 
traits of thy hand. 

" ' The toumamentof Nordhausen is certainly one of the most powerful 
German books. What sympathy has so equally accorded our souls ! I 
feel a high opinion of Germany when I recall to my memory all its heroes. 
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all its cxctUent poets. It is time that I rise id my turn j I bave been 
idle long enough, and my native country has claims on me. 

«( ( Forgive the shortness of this note, I am fatigued^ the clock strikes 
two in the night ; with thoughts on thee falls asleep 

*' * Lbopoi^d Fnunm.* 

'* He sealed the letter, and sat down to continue the Genius, (a 
novel,) regarding the end of which he was very anxious, for it bad only 
jnst struck seven. He then took a very good supper, went to bed, 
resumed his Genius, folded the page, and fell into a sound sleep.*' — pp. 
38-<42. 

Our hero is evidently not one to travel from Dan to Beersheba 
and cry, It is all barren ! for want of some employment for his 
thoughts. Till fate sbould rouse his energies into action, the 
maxim^ Know thyself, was ever foremost in his thoughts, 

" When he arose the next morning, his first busineu was ordinarily 
to look for some time out of the window ; he smoked his pipe at the 
Same tinse, and tliought of a thousand things which did not occur to him 
at any other time of the day. 

** * Am I not a fool V said he to himself, after having been sainted 
courteously by some passengers $ Mt is not in Clavigo, no, it is in Stella, 
that all my situation has been represented and painted to the life.' 

^* He withdrew, and read the piece, while he was drinking his coffee. 
* It is good/ thought he at the same time, * that there are books and 
poems for all men and all situations ; how I here find myself again in 
every trait ! it seems that it was me whpm the author had before his 
eyes ; Nanette is Mrs. Sommer, Louise the enthusiastic Stella. Alas ! 
what evil do we men not produce in the hearts of women I* 

'^ He had finished, looked at the engraving which was at the begin- 
ning, arose^ and placed himself before the looking-glass. * Yes,' said he, 
with significant gestures, * ardent minds cannot act otherwise 3 can a 
lively, talented young man live like a sexagenarian ? Feel as he does ? 
Strength ferments in every vein of mine, my imagination runs away 
with me : such being the case, it would be an interesting book if some 
one eould describe me altogether exactly.^ 

'^ With a high feeling of his self-importance he looked again out of 
the window, and perceived a eharming face in the hpuse opposite 5 he 
contemplated her, she him, he saluted, she returned j he withdrew, put 
on an elegant waistcoat, and then re-appeared at the window with this 
and his best Turkish tobacco-pipe. The unknown beauty smiled, be 
smiled also ; when once two people smile, it is almost as good as if 
they love each otb^r j so it stood at least in Fermer's catechism on know- 
ledge of men, and he had found this observation confirmed by all the 
female attendants of the university. 

'* While he was dressing, he inquired from his servant who was the 
interesting lady opposite ; he learned that she was the wife of a captain. 
With strange fancies he went to the next eoffee-honse> in order that he 
might not become too much estranged to politics and those sciences 
which are connected with it. He had already gathered many striking 
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observations, when he beard the name of bis beloved Louise pronounced 
in a corner of the room > be was attentive, forgot Pitt's projects, and ap- 
proached the speakers. 

'* He thought he could not trust his ears, when he heard that Louise 
was engaged, and would celebrate her marriage in a fortnight; but he 
was put out of all doubt, when a tall and well-built man approached, 
when those who were talking about it congratulated him, and when he 
accepted the felicitations without ceremony. 

*^ Fermer put his pipe in his pocket, took hat and cane^ went away 
without jesting with the waiter as he used to do, and ran to and fro on 
the public walk. 

" ' Men ! men !' cried he, ' hypocritical, venomous race of crocodiles ! 
Their eyes are water, their hearts are iron. Kisses on the lips, and 
swords in the bosom. O malice, have I learned to suflfer,* etc. 

'* He spoke the whole speech of Charles Moor, and in his rage did 
not become aware that it did not altogether square with his situation ; 
but who in a passion will attend to such trifles r 

'' People stared at him ; he bad a large hat, clashing spurs, which he 
always wore, though be never mounted on horseback, a cane full of 
knots such as suits a respectable man, at the same time he waived his 
bands so tremendously in the air, that it was really very pardonable if 
many a simpleton declared him mad. 

^* He went to the house of his beloved, ran up stairs and burst into 
the room without knocking. She was just curling her hair, and was 
frightened at his bewildered aspect. 

'* 'Ah cruel !' cried he, and placed himself motionless before her. 

'' Louise did not know if she should put away the powder-puff. 
' What is the matter with you,' asked she timidly. 

*' ' O nothing ! nothing ! This is female fidelity ! Ah 1 falsehood 
of serpents ! Thou art separated from me, Louise.' 

*' ' So you have perhaps heard.' 

'< ' All ! all ! And thou darest still look into my face ? Do not 
horror and shame make of thee a corpse V 

"'DearFeraerl' 

'^ ' Liar ! O how fury is raging within me ! I know not what to 
do vri th myself.' 

** He took the powder-box furiously, broke it into pieces, and threw 
it out of the window. 

** * How strange you are,* said Louise, standing up, ' what shall 
I now dress my hair with V 

*^ Fermer stamped vehemently with his feet, threw himself on the 
floor, arose again and placed himself before the looking-glass. < How it 
pains me,' said he dejectedly, ' I feel my end is not far off; death will 
be more pitiful than you.' 

" • But,* said Louise softly, * once it ought to have been otherwise ; 
one cannot always be extravagant ; my father is right, one must also 
think of a provision. I would not say any thing to you lately, because I 
was afraid of your vehemence. Now look, there ai*e the pieces of the 
powder-box swimming. What will people think of it !' 
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*' Sbe looked melancholily after the fragments^ and Fermer looked as 
if he would also throw the table after them. 

" ' 1 supposed you had forgotten me long time since^' continued 
Louise. 

** • But my affectionate letters.* 

" ' I thought you only wrote them to exercise yourself in style ; and 
then I was always afraid that my father would at length learn the whole 
a6bir/ 

'^ ' So we must part then V said Fermer in a lamenting tone. 

*' * For ever ?' said Louise abruptly. 

" ' For ever !* sighed Fermer^ and threw himself into her arms : who 
knows whether we shall see each other again ! 

*' * How that would affect me ' said Louise * on account of all the re- 
collections ! You know the beautiful scene in Iffland's *' Daughters to 
be married," I suppose/ " — p. 42 — 52. 

The pattern of constancy retires from the presence of the 
faithless one in a fit of such deep despair as seriously to injure 
one of his boots with his spur ; and we now turn to the melan- 
choly consequences of his first disappointment. 

" When he was again in his room, he said — * Dear Nanette ! noble 
soul ! Only now I recognize all thy value.' — He took his album and 
made upon the leaf, on which Louise had written her name, a large 
cross with ink^ for she was dead to him. It was a touching, it was a 
great moment ; he put blotting-paper between^ in order that the fatal 
token might not spoil the page opposite and so produce a bad omen j 
for Nanette had inscribed herself vis-k-vis. 

'* There are hours in life, in which a man is so much exhausted by feel- 
ings, that he must necessarily sleep. Fermer therefore put off his 
clothes, had the boot sent to the shoe-maker, and lay melancholily down 
upon the bed. The servant beard him snoring, on his return from the 
shoe-maker." — p. 52. 

The counter-scene to this is scarcely less touching. 

'' Louise in the meantime was sitting at her writing-table, and dis- 
patched the following letter to her confidential friend, who had gone to 
a small neighbouring town in order to enjoy the spring in the countiy, 
among uncles and aunts at picnics and marriages^ which were soon to 
be celebrated. 

** * Dear soul ! Fermer and I have parted, it was a terrible scene ; I 
was obliged to hold him back with force and tears that he might not 
jump out of the window into the canal. I never could have thought 
him capable of so infinite a love. My soul is now both tranquillized 
and troubled -, the scene is over ; but he is now perhaps rambling in 
despair in the woods, hating men and himself, and does not open an 
eye even to gaze upon nature, which he had so often admired at my 
side. We women are really feeble creatures, this I can say now with 
justice 5 for Mr. Walther pleases me better at bottom^ he is handsomer ; 
my father says he is rich. 
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" < I ba?e reiigned myself) pray return at any rate to my mar- 
riage.* *' 

'* ' How fine is spring here in the country i* wrote her friend in re- 
ply 5 « but it is a pity that I have hardly yet left town at all, nor been 
able to begin Mathisson. But I can here indulge my taste for dancing, 
for we dance and waltz every night ; and the son of the burgomaster 
here is an excellent dancer, and also in other respects a pleasant man ; 
he is uncommonly like the Marquis of Posa, whose part be knows almost 
entirely by heart. 

" * Farewell, until we see each other again and more gay/ "—p. 
52—56. 

But the distracted lover makes an effort to resume his firm- 
nessy and is not altogether unsuccessful, as the following passages 
evince. 

** Fermer arose strengthened and consoled from his couch ; the lady 
opposite looked again out of the window, he paced the room to and 
fro : now he looked at her -, then he saluted her ; then he sat down in 
a fantastical attitude close by the open window in order that she might 
perceive him ; he even took all possible pains to weep, and also fancied 
it at length, and dried repeatedly his eyes.— On looking through the 
handkerchief over to the lady, he observed that she smiled again, from 
which he concluded that their souls must sympathize uncommonly. 

'* When the lady had withdrawn, it came into his mind that his fellow- 
citizens, after his returning from the academyi would probably expect 
something from him. He thought of his history, his feelings, bis heart, 
and he resolved to put forth all in a well-arranged romance ; already he 
saw himself printed^ reviewed, and engraved. He wrote down the title 
on a sheet of fine paper and his name on the inside) and scene the 
first, for it was to be in dialogues ; he then reflected more ripely on the 
subject and introduction^ placed himself now before the looking-glass, 
then before the window ; and so employed the greatest part of the day. 

** The next day he again received a flattering letter from Nanette, 
who was the daughter of a merchant, but had always manifested lofty 
sentiments, so that she sometimes made even him ashamed. Ideal ! 
cried he, thou shalt certainly not be forgotten in the book, (he kissed 
the letter,) I will make thee from gratitude the principal heroinei all 
thy letters shall be printed with a few insignificant alterations ) both the 
present and the future shall enjoy them and admire female virtue. 

'* He answered, he received letters, Louise celebrated her marriage, 
he wrote at his book, be read other books, to form himself, and took 
walks, and smoked brown a new tobacco-pipe bowl ; he saw every day 
the captain's lady | and when three months bad elapsed in this manner, 
and he received no more letters from Nanette, he finally avowed to him- 
self that — he was mortally and immortally in love with the lady in the 
window opposite. 

*' A ilew, strange situation ! She was married, but she surely did 
not love her husband ; the captain was undoubtedly a rude, unfeeling 
man 3 the lady was probably longing for love and books^ and genial 
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diicoarte ) she smiled whederer she saw him— why should he not ven- 
tare the bold step and confess his love to her ? 

" He ventured it — and as he saw no other means, he threw a large 
letter into her room, when the window was left open on a warm day ; 
this letter conveyed all his feelings, his eternal love exactly described, 
so that one must have been blind to mistake it. 

" He then intended to wait for the success of his declaration ; but 
since that time the lady did not show herself at all at the window." — 
p. 56—60. 

Our hero's incertitude, however^ is speedily terminated, and 
that in a manner somewhat less remarkable for agreeableness than 
perspicuity. This relief to his feelings comes in the shape of a 
challenge, from the husband of the last object of his unchange- 
able fidelity. 

Former's coeitations on the subject are nevertheless in perfect 
keeping with the character he had assumed and his high aspira* 
tion for fame ; though he was not, it appears, so extravagant in 
this respect as to anticipate for himself an eternity. 

'* Fermer forgot his books, his Nanette, his new mistress, every thing 
over this unexpected change. He locked himself up, he sat down, he 
read the note once more, and the contents were nothing better ; he wept, 
he lamented his cruel fate and his premature end, the Toss of bis native 
country, the destruction of all bis great projects. 

" He resolved not to accept the challenge, for the laws (said he) had 
forbidden such murderous duds ; a young man might fall into tempta* 
tion, but did not deserve for this to be killed at once. In a word, he had 
extremely moral thoughts, he made up his mind not to be any longer in 
love with the captain's wife; for this (he said) was really not right; and 
besides one ought not to expose oneself to the risk of receiving the point 
of a sword in the body. 

'* But am 1 not a coward ? cried he, while he thought of Fredenc 
with the bitten cheek ; shall a German behave in such a manner } What 
then is courase but despising danger ? Really, if there were no danger 
all of us would be valiant without any difficulty I Now perhaps begins 
the greatest period of my life, and I retire shamefully ? no, I will meet 
the adventure, I will encounter my enemy. 

'* He looked for a while at his sword, which until that moment he had 
not yet considered exactly ; he then read the description of some terrible 
duels, and he never had felt so strongly how much these German heroes 
bad risked of their body and their life. 

'* He saw himself coming victorious out of this bloody duel, a quite 
new and interesting chapter in the history of his life i he heard himself 
admired, he was uncommonly content with himself. 

^' But, interrupted he these pleasant thoughts, I could imagine my ad^ 
versary to be also the hero of an interesting biography, in which I appear 
quasi as episode, as a subordinate person, that is only fed in order to 
enhance the glory of this man, who is a stranger to me ; for if those 
ancient heroes had not killed valiant men, we should not have any ample 
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tales of tbe past about those who succumbed. Who will answer for the 
victory for me. 

^* Hereby his serenity was again diminished ; he resolved to con6de 
nothing to any body respecting his danger, in order that he might 
await in all possible tranquillity his good or bad fate. 

" The servant served the supper, but his master had lost all appetite ; 
bis melancholy was so evident, that even John asked him whether any 
thing was the matter with him. Fermer sighed^ turned bis head away 
and said nothing. 

'* The servant came back and took away the supper almost just as 
he had brought it; this was a case unheard of; be could not possibly 
allow his master to suffer alone. Fermer was touched by tbe servant's 
fidelity, he embraced him sobbing. ' John/ cried he, * I encounter death, 
at the dawning of the day I shall be no more.' 

" John was frightened ; for he had still wages in arrears to ask ; he 
endeavoured to make his master understand that he was out of his wits, 
as he could conclude clearly from these words and his little appetite. 
But Fermer continued in his tragical humour ; he assured him, that he 
could discover nothing, but that his own death was too certain. 

*' John's eloquence failed at lengthy and then the master bid his ser- 
vant adieu in the most affectionate manner. They held each other em- 
braced some minutes ; they suffered violently, these generous men. 

" John went at last to bed ; Fermer wrote in tbe midst of tbe terrors 
of midnight this short note to Nanette : 
" My good ! 

*' Farewell, farewell for ever — I thank thee for what thou wert to me 
in this life ; tbe remembrance I will carry with me into eternity. It is 
black night, and the rising day will be still darker — my fHte calls with 
iron voice, I must follow it — farewell." 

'* Day really appeared, of which Fermer had always inly doubted till 
that moment ; he took his sword under his great coat and left town. It 
was frightful to him, that all people were still sleeping, and that he 
alone had got up so early, in order to be butchered. 

'* He saw the captain standing on the appointed place with his sword 
drawn— all courage abandoned him^ he approached trembling and sank 
down on one knee." — p. GO— 66. 

And let none of our readers rashly censure this resolution to 
spare human blood in an idle quarrel, for a false point of honour, 
which '' he who had it died yesterday.'' The greatest glory we 
know is to forbear. Besides, if any thing could possibly indis- 
pose a man to be run through the body at six o'clock in the 
morning, it must be tbe moving recollection that he had just pre- 
viously been invited to pay one particular bill, and thus split 
into vulgar fractions the spirit that was preparing to include every 
meaner debt in one generous and unavoidable payment of nature's. 

The affair ends happily, and Fermer returns home, to tbe in- 
finite joy of his faithful servant, who, after giving up for lost both 
master and wages, has tbe satisfaction of receiving the latter 
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promptly on his master's return, which possibly did not in any 
great degree diminish the sincerity of his congratulations on that 
fortunate event. Fermer slept soundly it is satisfactory to know. 
The next morning 

'* When he arose he was nncommonty gay ; he ate more heartily than 
ordinarily, smoked more tobacco than ordinarily, dressed better than 
ordinarily. It was, as if he intended to pay his first Ttsit to all the 
gods of this life. In the afternoon he wrote the following letter to 
Nanette. 

" * Dear soul ! The danger is over — I am restored to life. — I had 
almost been taken from thee in more than one way, but heaven has 
taken our lore under its protection ; now I am wholly thine, thine wholly 
again, all obstacles are removed. — Rejoice with me, destruction has not 
any longer bold on me, I was too strong for danger ; my fermenting 
blood, the force of my nerves have frightened death away. — ^The man 
would not be a man, that could not once vanquish fate. — I now will 
Uve for thee in soKtade, thoughts of thee only shall occupy me. 

"Adieu.'" 

'* He sent both letters at once to the post-office, the first by the cou* 
rier, the other by the stage-coach, so that they would arrive about the 
same time. 

'* He was about to look again out of the window, but withdrew di« 
rectly his head, for the captain's lady was looking out of the window 
opposite."— p. 68—70. 

There are hours in the life of every man which he would not 
live again ; and none perhaps are more bitterly recalled than those 
where the heart's first, sole treasure, was dearly thrown away 
upon an ingrate. But to have such a one brought hourly back 
again, and placed in living opposition to our present life, not 
merely mingling with dreams, but looking on at that calmest of 
calm moments, the peaceful breakfast hour, and curdling the 
fragrant perfume of tobacco into an acidulated stomachic, neither 
to be puffed away nor expectorated from the labouring bosom, 
is clearly a state of all others surpassing the powers of analytical 
investigation. Fermer therefore resolves to retire from his lodg- 
ings, and his faithful servant is exposed to the 8«ifferings, without 
the glories, of martyrdom. 

" Fermer now made very seriously the project of leaving town, and 
of taking lodgings in a village for the rest of the summer. It seemed 
to him so beautiful to ramble as an miknown mitantbrope among the 
peasants, to excite the curiosity of the people, and to curse every body 
who looked but like a man. He considered the whole human race as a 
band of traitors. Louise, the captain's wife, the captain, all bad be-* 
haved perfidiously to him, neither had he received any letters from Na- 
nette for a long while. Sufficient reasons for cursing the world — many 
often do so for reasons even smaller. 

'* He found a lodging, which pleased him, and he went there wiih 
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his servant ; the village was but half a mile from town. John now 
suffered much ; the eating was bad, the time hung heavy on his master 5 
then he sco^ied that there was no coffee-house in the village^ and no 
reasonable man to converse with in order to render solitude tolerable." — 
p. 70—72. 

Here he finds a lily of the valley. 

" He became acquainted with Bets the sexton's daughter. She was 
a stout, healthy girl, who liked Fermer particularly well on account of 
his person. He went often to see the father, spoke to the daughter^ 
cursed men, pronounced them all to ba malefactors, and made Bess his 
confidante. 

*' She soon learnt of him to curse men and to prefer solitude to com« 
pany, both were of course inseparable. Fermer fell in love, he was 
loved again, and as Bess was not very much versed in books, this love 
passed soon from the sentimental into the natural. Her father per* 
ceived it and became furious ; in order to content him, Fermer had his 
banns published and promised to celebrate the marriage in a fortnight.^' 
—p. 72. 

But alas, for the one sentiment of the Roman bard — 

■ ■ '* Media in fonte leporum 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod ipsis in fioribus angat." 

'* On a sudden Nanette appeared in the village, she had sought Fermer 
in vain in town ; she had run away from her father, in order to be con- 
soled by him. — AH were in despair. 

" Nanette threw herself on her knees and cried and howled. — * I am 
a mother !' cried she pathetically, — (and it would have been unnecessary 
to tell it ; for every body saw it). — ' For God's sake, Leopold, give this 
child a father, or I must kill it with my own hands, however sorry I 
should be. — Let the prayers of a mother soften thy heart.' " — p. 72 — 74. 

And the dire catastrophe thus ensues : — 

^< Bess was about to speak in the same tone, when Nanette was finally 
silenced and yielded generously $ Fermer assigned to her some hundred 
dollars. She now discovered tnat she had a lover, who wished to marry 
her, provided she had some fortune to offer 5 he had been, at the univer- 
sity, tutor to the young son of a bailiff', and had now a place at the 
school in Fermer's native town. 

'* All were content : Fermer went to live with his wife in town, and 
gave her a taste for books ; she became acquainted with Louise ; she, 
and her confidante, who in the meantime had married her Marquis of 
Posa, with Nanette and her husband, formed a familiar circle, in which 
one read, talked, and yawned. 

" Fermer has since turned an author and offers to the booksellers the 
following manuscripts :**— p. 74. 

Which we presume we need not enumerate* 
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Art. VI IX. — 1. Darstellung der Aegyptischen Mytholo^ie, ver^ 
bunden mit einer kriiischen Vntersuchun^ der Veberbletbsel der 
Aegyptischen Chronologie, von J. C. Prichardy M.D. Ueber- 
Melzt und mit Anmerkumen begleitei von L. Haymann, Nebst 
einer Forrede von A, Jr. von Schleget, {An Analysis of the 
Egyptian Mythology : to which is subjoined, a Critical Ex- 
amination of the Remains of Egyptian Chronology^ by J. C. 
Prichard, M.D. With a Preliminary Essay by J, W. von 
SchlegeL London. 1838.) Bonn. 1837. 

The name of Augustus William von Schlegel is too well and too 
deservedly known to our readers and the world at large to render 
uecessary any formal comment on his merits ; nor shall we enter 
into that more invidious portion of a reviewer's duty by pointing 
out the errors that here and there dim his disk. The Essay be- 
fore us is also particularly free from the latter^ and we hasten to 
lay it before our readers. 

After a just praise bestowed upon Dr. Prichard's Egyptian 
Mythology, which has brought so general a view of antiquity in 
connection with its peculiar subject so interestingly before us. 
Professor Schlegel proceeds to explain that he has doubted, not 
distinctly denied, the relations of the Celtic nations to the Indo- 
Germanized family. If this learned writer had denied it he would 
have been most ponitively wrong, but this point we will not press 
here, but proceed to extract on the question of identity of na- 
tions : — 

'' In contemplating the religions of the ancient world, so many points 
of resemblance press upon the observer as immediately to suggest the 
idea that this agreement of nations, who are in part far separated and 
estranged from one another, or who have been strangers time out of 
mind, may be best attributed to a common origin of their faith or super- 
stition, their sacred customs and laws, in some unknown home and re- 
mote antiquity. 

" The results of that study of languages, which has been so much ex- 
tended and advanced in our times, give to this supposition a yet higher 
degree of probability. The languages of the Indo -Germanic stock bear 
indisputably the stamp of an original relationship, although the nations 
spread over two quarters of the world had either no intercourse at all 
with one another, or, where they came in contact, had no conception of 
such an alliance. 

" Our history of the world, which relatively to the antiquity of the 
human race, is very modem, presents many instances, which partly ap- 
pear incredible, of the incursions and wanderings of more or less nu- 
merous hordesi chiefly nomadic. But the greater number of nations, 
especially the agricultural, we find settled, from the most distant age 
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which our knowledge can reacb^ ia the same places which were after- 
wards the scene of their activity and peculiar development. The immi- 
gration, which took place before the period of historical tradition, has 
been forgotten ; not a few tribes maintaining that their ancestors were 
originally natives of the country. But their languages are manifestly 
nearer or more distant ramifications of a single mother- tongue^ spoken 
by one family of people, and prove that in a distant and indeterminate 
antiquity emigrations took place over wide tracts of country from some 
common and original abode. 

*' This is no hypothesis, but a fact, clearly made out, though not 
resting upon testimony, and which can no longer be denied in our in- 
quiries into primeval history. 

** The supposition then recurs, that the settlers brought with them 
from that original abode to their new home the fundamental articles 
of their religion, as well as the first rudiments of arts and sciences; 
and this conjecture receives additional force from the consideration, that 
several of these nations, the Indiam, the Persians, the Hellenes, and the 
Italian tribes, by the grandeur of their plans, their high cultivatioo, and 
their enterprising activity, attest a previous education.'' 

Of this we think there can no longer be a question, and the 
only point of difiSculty is the means and time of the connection 
referred to. What has been generally considered as being 
derived from intercommunication will doubtless prove to have 
arisen from original identity ; — and if we adhere to the account io 
the first book of Moses, we shall find all history, that deserves the 
name, concurring in its testimony with little or no material varia- 
tion. The <' previous education" will thus be found, and thus 
only. Of the Egyptians the Professor observes : — 

" The Egyptians indeed, judging from their language, certainly do 
not belong to the family above indicated. They stand quite apart be- 
tween the natives of Libya and Ethiopia to the west and south, and the 
so-called Semitic nations to the east, who, distinguished by their own 
peculiarities, bold also a very important place in the history of the world. 

" This is not, however, an insuperable objection to the admission of 
an influence proceeding fit>m countries so remote. Missions, chiefly of 
priests, were incontestibly undertaken in very early times for the educa- 
tion of the nations ; in the first place by means of religion and laws, and 
then by instruction in arts and sciences. 

" I will not here produce some entirely historical examples, as for 
instance, that Buddhism has extended from this side India to the distant 
Japan; for here we know tlie intermediate links, which is not the 
case with the assumed intercourse between India and Egypt. Besides, 
Buddhism, engrafted upon Brahminism, belongs from its character and 
the time of its propagation to modem history. But it is a fact that, before 
the Buddhists, a colony of Brahmins settled in the island of Java and 
raised the yet savage inhabitants to a high degree of civilization. It 
appears from the code of Menu that the ancient Indians were not so 
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averse to navigation as is often supposed. On the other band, it is not 
to be doubted that the Phcenicians early carried on trade by sea with 
India, and brought Indian wares to the Egyptians. If Sesostris the 
Great really penetrated into India in his adventurous campaigns, as 
Champollion, relying upon his explanation of ancient monuments^ 
imagines, be might have brought back from thence Brahmin prisoners. 
But these possibilities of a foreign influence do not reach back far enough 
into past ages by a great deal, if we give only half as much credence as 
Plato did to the declarations of the Egyptian priests respecting the 
original imn inability of their religion." 

We conceive the Buddhists to be, and their name will fully 
bear out the derivation, simply the (self-styled) restorers of an 
original system, (see our Article on Tamil MSS., in our Number 
for 1837.) And hence the confusion of their claims for antiquity 
conflicting with an appearance, or re*appearance, in history com- 
paratively recent. Speaking of the difficulties attendant on the 
question of polytheistic systems, the Professor observes : — 

•* This has in recent times justly become a favourite subject of re- 
search, especially in Germany. But far from the penetration which has 
been spent upon it having led to any certain and generally acknowledged 
results^ the diversity of opinions appears rather to augment with the ex- 
tension of learning." 

We merely observe upon the former of these extracts, that 
since even German research in all its amplitude has only made 
" confusion worse confounded/' it will bo necessary to go back 
and commence cJ> ovo, if we expect to make any better progress. 
M. Schlegel points out the sources; but only partially, we must 
observe. 

*' We shall, in no very distant period, be better acquainted with the 
religiou of the Brahmins than with any other of ancient times, viz. as 
soon as the ancient written records have been entirely brought to light. 
We have long had the code of Menu : a commencement has been made 
with the Ramdyana and Maha-Bharata, the two most ancient heroic 
poems, which, besides the traditions of heroes, contain so much of 
cosmogony and theogony : now the principal parts of the Vedas alone 
are wanting, I mean the hymns, the liturgical formulas, and the ritual. 
Tlie later, contemplative part belongs more to the history of philosophy. 
If we intend to make use of the Puranas, we must apply a suspicious 
criticism with relation to their genuineness and the determination of 
their age. The corruptions of the modem superstition need not trouble 
us ; least of all as they are represented in the partial accounts of mis- 
sionaries." 

The value of the former loss may fairly be doubted, for all we 
know of antiquity is through the doubtful mists of their mythos ; 
requiring the utmost care to disenvelope from the shroud of false- 
hood in which it has so long slept. Nor from the unquestionable 
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deceits of Egypt can we be prepared to rely implicitly upon the 
accounts of her priests, were they even forthcoming. 

With respect to the Greeks we conceive M. Schlegel to be but 
partially correct in his reference. That vain and lying race un- 
doubtedly deserve reprobation^ but it must be borne in mind that 
they were the absolute heritors of those traditions, half-history, half- 
fable, which they in pure ignorance consigned to mythology. The 
dogmas, too, oi the later ages were assuredly only a traditionary 
ignorance to Egypt alone. Many bear the stamp of the East 
distinctly impressed ; and we cannot do better than quote here, 
in preference to any remarks of our own, the opinions of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, whose opinions on this subject are deserving higher 
reverence than those of any living authority. The Professor, 
we notice, confines his remarks entirely to the Hindu system, his 
immediate subject in the volume from which we quote. In our 
opinion the Persian doctrines are to the full as germane to the 
question of originality and derivation : — 

^* That an intimate connection exists between the metaphysical systems 
of the Hindus and those of the Greeks is generally admitted, although 
its extent has not yet been fully made out. We are scarcely yet, indeed, 
in possession of the means o( instituting an accurate comparison, as the 
text books of the Hindus have not been printed or translated, and 
general dissertations, however comprehensive or profound, are insufficient 
for the purpose. The present publication will go some way, perhaps, 
towards supplying the deficiency, and may afford, as far as it extends, 
authentic materials for the use of those better qualified classical scholars 
who may be curious to ascertain in what degree the speculations of Plato 
and Aristotle correspond with those of Kapila and Gautama, or how 
far the teachers of one school may have been indebted to those of an- 
other. That the Hindus derived any of their philosophical ideas from 
the Greeks seems very improbable ; and if there is any borrowing in 
the case, the latter were most probably indebted to the former. It has 
been objected to this conjecture, that the total want of chronology in 
Hindu writings renders it impossible to pronounce upon their date, and 
that it is probable that many works regarded as ancient are really very 
modern, as they may have been composed long after the aera of Chris- 
tianity ,- the notions which they inculcate being in fact acquired from 
the Greeks of Alexandria, through the intercourse between India aud 
Eg3^t. That this intercourse may have exercised a mutual influence 
upon some parts of the philosophy of both countries in the first ages of 
Christianity — that resemblance^, respectively interchanged, may be de- 
tected in the notions of the new Flatonists or Platonic Christians and 
of the more modern Y6dantis, or in eclectic pantheism of the Pauraniks 
— is not impossible) but the Greek philosophy of that period can 
scarcely have suggested the severer abstractions of the Sankhya, and we 
must go back to a remoter age for the origin of the dogmas of Kapu.a. 
In trutbi the more remote the period, the closer the ayffinlty that seems 
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to prevail ; and as far m we are acquainted with the tenets of the Ionic 
and Italic schools^ it is with them that Hindu philosophy, unalloyed with 
mmtheism, seems to claim kindred, rather than with the mysticism of 
rlato^ or the subtleties of Aristotle. The metempsychosis itself is an 
important feature in this similitude : for this belief is not to be looked 
upon as a mere popular superstition ^ it is the main principle of all 
Hindu metaphysics 3 it is the foundation of all Hindu philosophy. The 
great object of their philosophical research in every system, Brahminical 
or Buddhist, is the discovery of the means of putting a stop to further 
transmigration ; the discontinuance of corporeal being ; the liberation 
oi soul from body. That such was the leading principle of the philo- 
sophy of Pythagoras we learn from ancient testimony, and it essentially 
inflaences Uie speculations of Plato. Concurrence in this principle in- 
volves agreement in all the most important deductions from it, and 
establishes, if not a mutual interchange, at least a common origin, for 
much of the oldest philosophy of the Greeks and the Hindus.'* — Sdnkhya 
Kdricdf Preface, pp. ix, x. 

M. Scblegel thus refers to the '* Father of History/' — 

** With the exception of the intimations in the Old Testament and in 
Homer, Herodotus is our oldest witness. His picturesque description of 
the entire constituents of the external worship, of the priesthood, the 
temples, sacrifices, feasts, processions, pilgrimages, ceremonies, commands, 
and prohibitions, and lastly, of their whole social constitution, is inva- 
luable. It is a pity that| while he shunned the imputation of having 
betrayed the Greek mysteries, which were analogous to the Egyptian, 
he carefully avoided, as he himself declares, touching upon the sacred 
import. What may console us on this subject is the consideration that 
in consequence of his limited power of perception, be probably did not 
comprehend much of it. In my opinion, some I'ecent critics nave esti- 
mated somewhat too highly the authority of Herodotus in all that lay 
beyond his immediate observation. His credulity is manifest ; he had 
little science, and knew, for example, far less of astronomy than he might 
have learnt from his Grecian contemporaries, to say nothing of the learned 
Egyptians." 

We must put in a protest in favour of the good old Greek — 
the theme of objurgation to so many of the learned moderns. 
'' Herodotus/* says Gibbon, " wrote sometimes for sages, some- 
times for children." This is true in one sense, and yet is no 
impeachment of the ancient historian, who could only collect the 
materials he could get, and who distinctly intimates his own doubts 
of their authenticity on this very ground. But he frequently ex- 
presses his entire disbelief of the statements, and of many of 
those which he gives freely he could not test the accuracy. If 
his credulity is manifest it was the fault of his age ; the utter ig- 
norance of truth and nature, of history and philosophy, of religious 
verity and physical science, that prevented his nation from being 
competent judges of narrations such as those submitted to him- 
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self; and he was cradled in the false belief of bis country, which 
trampled down the judgment and made impossibility credible. 

Let us contrast the narrative of Herodotus with those of even 
later writers, such as Ctesias, in respect to foreign countries, and 
we shall find no comparison between them. Yet the supposed 
fables of the latter, long charged as the Mendez Pinto of anti- 
quity, are explained and defended in an age of real enlighten- 
ment by no Jess authorities than Horace Hayman Wilson and 
Heeren.* 

As to the degree of comprehension possessed by Herodotus, it 
was probably equal to that of his informants. Men who could 
relate what his Egyptian narrators did must have been themselves 
deceived, or deceivers. In all probability the former is the truth. 
How, through the lapse of so many years, if not, as pretended, 
ages, could the facts involved in sacred mysteries and historical 
allegories be preserved pure for the priests themselves ? The 
reservations of Herodotus upon certain points, which be holds as 
too sacred, &c. for divulgence, have been by some writers charged 
on him as an affectation of greater knowledge than he possessed. 
Yet the intercourse with Egypt was at that time frequent, the 
expedition instigated by Inarus had long taken place, and the 
Athenians had held possession of the Egyptian capital, Memphis 
itself, for more than a year ; thus many of his auditors doubtless 
were not only not ignorant of that country, but well acquainted 
with it. We hear, however, of no objections to his history at the 
time, but on the contrary universal applause and admiration, 
most strongly evinced ; and this is a sort of voucher from points 
where he can be examined for his general accuracy, for others 
where he can not. Modern researches have further established 
his character ; and where he errs, it is probably only from the 
errors of his informants : there are cases before ds where we have 
every reason to conclude that the real facts were certainly un- 
known to the latter themselves. 

Neither can we at all hold with M. Schlegel's opinion, that if 
Plato had laid before us his knowledge of cosmogony, of mytho- 
logical hieroglyphics, and of the public and esoteric dogmas, 
without intermixture of his own inventions, we should have been 
spared many doubts ; because the lapse of another century had 
probably still further overlaid the truth : and though the 
philosopher could probably have told us whence he himself 
derived those opinions, he was, as probably, ignorant of their 
real origin. 

* See Wilson's Notes on Ctesias, and Heeren " on the Commerce of the Ancients, a 
paper read, &c." 
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" Bat ancient Egypt speaks in another way than through the mouth 
of foreign witnesses to astonished posterity ; she still speaks through her 
moDuroents, and in this lies her pre-eminence. It is true, India likewise 
possesses rock-temples and grottos, worthy of admiration 5 hut they lie 
ahuost entirely to the south of the Vindhia mountains. Now we know, 
that all Brahminical culture has proceeded from the territoryof the Gauges. 
The southern peninsula received its education in civil life from thence hy 
means of missionaries and immigrations. The heroic traditions have 
preserved the remembrance of a past age, when these districts, but thinly 
inhabited by half-savage nations, lay waste and uncultivated, as they are 
described in the Ramayana. 

'^ In the territory watered by the Ganges we do not find such inde- 
structible ruins -, whether from a want of materials and suitable situations, 
or becanse architectural pomp was a later addition to the religious ser- 
vices. It is impossible to As. the dates with precision ; but the Indian 
monuments can scarcely compete with those of the Egyptians and Nubians 
00 the score of antiquity." 

We agree entirely with the first sentence, taken in itself, and as 
a matter of mere fact ; and must bestow the utmost praise on the 
Professor for stopping at the fact of Egyptian pre-eminence^ 
without turning it into wild hypothesis : his fancies about Southern 
India we peremptorily deny. 

The following remarks are interesting, and in general correct 
enough. Alluding to the Egyptian discoveries of the present age, 
the Professor observes — 

" Now we have before us the sculptures, the paintings, the hierogly- 
phics, with which the walls, in part well preserved, are covered. Euro- 
pean curiosity has attempted, with brilliant success, the explanation of 
the hieroglyphics and the deciphering of the demotic writing. But even 
if the explication of the hieroglyphics were completed in all its parts, 
victorious over every doubt» — if the assertion opposed to the analogy of 
the history of language, which was nevertheless advanced at an early 
period, and has of late been confidently repeated, that the Coptic is the 
language of the ancient Egyptians, and has remained quite unaltered, 
were perfectly established, the question still remains, whether we may 
expect much new information from this source upon the epical connexion 
of their mythology, and upon the cosmogonic and physical doctrines 
enveloped in the symbols. We have enough of images of their gods, 
partly in large stone statues, partly in small idols, and lastly among the 
engraved sculptures of their buildings j we partly know the names of 
these gods, and even see them represented in action. But much of 
S3rmbolical meaning, the solution of which has not been found out, may 
lie in these actions, as well as in the varying attributes and signs of di- 
vine power and dignity. We can scarcely make out any thing from the 
papyrus rolls in the tombs, except the ofiicial language of the priests 
employed in benedictions and consecrations. On the other hand, the 
monuments are rich in various kinds of historical information. In the 
first place, their astonishing multitude supplies us intermediately with a 
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sort of chronology. How many oenturiea did it require to erect all these, 
from Nubia down to Memphis, or, going upwards, from Thebes to Nubia, 
if we compute from the statements of Herodotus respecting the space 61 
time employed in single buildings? Further, we become acquainted 
with the national physiognomy, which presents so striking a contrast to 
the South African. No one can, in my opinion, have attentively ob- 
served the colossal statue in the British Museum, falsely called the Young 
Memnon, and without doubt the likeness of a monarch, without being 
convinced that at least the two upper castes of the Egyptians belonged 
to a very noble race. A single page in the work of Qau is sufficient to 
open to us an entirely novel view of the past ages of Egypt. The king 
sits upon his throne \ presents of honour are offered to him, and these 
consist of animals, viz. lions, apes, ostriches, antelopes, and giraffes. 
Who can doubt, that the inhabitants of the districts of the interior of 
Africa, where these species of animals are native, were then tributary to 
the Egyptians ? The numerous representations of battles, sieges, victo* 
ries, which are indicated by prisoners of war being produced, are mani* 
festly historical ; and, if Champollion has rightly deciphered the names 
of the kings and the conquered people, written in hieroglyphics, we 
possess a piece of ancient history, which, taken in connexion with the 
dynasties of Manetho, may be chronologically arranged. The Greeks 
knew, so to say, only the foreground of Egyptian history, and even that 
with certainty only since the time of Psammeticus.*' 

With respect to the Coptic, it is quite impossible to believe 
that it did not in some degree change^ during the lapse of years 
and the intercourse of strangers ; in some degree, but not so much, 
probably, as other tongues, owing to the peculiar prepossession of 
the Egyptians for every thing indigenous. As to the symbolical 
meanings of the symbolical nations and gods, their signs and attri- 
buteS; the greater part in all likelihood would, if known, as little 
repay the pains as those of the Brahmins, and are mere sugges- 
tions of fancy. 

As regards the " intermediate chronology" of their buildings, 
we consider it extravagant to compute from the known time of a 
single one of these^ and, as a multiple, the number of existing 
edilices, the duration of Egyptian sovereignty. We are aware of 
no law preventing the erection of several at once ; the rule was 
despotic^ the nation servants ; and the interlopersi captives or so- 
journers, slaves, tasked as we see the Israelites in the cases of 
Ramses, &c. to the utmost. The apparent fact, noticed by M. 
Schlegely of the two upper castes, shows the wide distinction be- 
tween these and the people, whose monuments therefore were a 
disgrace; for we generally find the most gigantic architecture 
under the most arbitrary rulers ; and even Fericles is scarcely an 
exception, for his was a democratical despotism, — the worst of 
all. 
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The remark as to Greek knowledge of Egyptian history is 
worth treasuring as an important fact, perpetually forgotten or 
overlooked altogether by scholars. 

On the subject of religion, the Professor observes,— 
** The more I search into the ancient history of the world, the more 
am I convinced that the cultivated nations commenced with a purer 
worship of the Supreme Being ; that the magic influence of nature upon 
the imaginations of the human race afterwards produced polytheism, and 
at length entirely obscured the spiritual conceptions of religion in the 
belief of the people, whilst the wise men alone preserved the primitive 
secrets in the sanctuary. Hence the mythology appears to me to be the 
latest developed and the most fluctuating part of the ancient religions. 
On this account it is hazardous to begin the comparison, as the author 
does, with mythology. He certainly comes to the discussion far better 
prepared than Sir W. Jones in his very unsuccessful attempt at a com- 
parison of Indian with Greek and Italic Deities. But even if the 
similarities which Dr. Prichard has sought out were more striking than 
they really are, they would nevertheless produce little conviction in me. 
On the other hand, the divergence of the mythologies proves nothing 
against the deduction of religions from a common source. Mythologies 
may have locally changed their forms in consequence of the differences of 
climate and of country : the local origin of many Egyptian mvthi cannot 
be denied. Similarities, on the other hand, may have arisen from a con- 
genial inclination to poetry and observation, without any external com- 
munication. This holds good with respect to many cosmogonic mytbi : 
they are speculations upon tiKiure ^phiiosophemaiat as Heyne aptly called 
them, expressed in anthropomorphite garb, and not unfrequently in forms 
coarsely appealing to the senses. Chaos, referring to the whole visible 
universe, is nothing but the doctrine of the eternity of matter, to which 
the intelligent power of the Creator is supposed to have imparted only 
form. But, considered as a geological theory, chaos is pretty well capa- 
ble of defence. The contests of the gods with the Titans and giants, 
which we meet with in all mythologies, had evidently a physical signifi- 
cation, although it thence ascended to the doctrine of a good and a bad 
principle, by which it was meant to explain the origin of evil. If we 
wished to jest, we might say that the heaping of the three mountains, 
Olympus, Pelion^ and Ossa upon one another was a divination of the 
modem hypothesis of the vulcanists, who suppose that high mountains 
have been suddenly pushed up by explosions fi-om the interior of the 
earth." 

Religion, and reason, equally with in<]uiry, prove their multi* 
plying process of worship, from unity to infinities of Deity. In a 
previous number (Persian Poetry, Wamik and Asra, Oct. 1836) 
we carried the investigation to some length, showing that idolatry 
originated in Sabaeism, and that Fire-worship followed. Un- 
doubtedly many mythic talea are strictly local ; we should say the 
greater portion are so ; — but the difference in our opinion consists 
in all probability not in the distinction between Local, or peculiar^ 
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and General, i. e. arriving out of consentaneous fancies, but, on 
the contrary, in the latter being purely historic, and borrowed or 
imparted traditionally, and in the former being esoteric ; that is, 
mysterious or devotional. 

Professor Schegel justly observes, that the divergence of my- 
thologies proves nothmg against the deduction of religion from a 
common source. This observation may also be made the basis 
of an argument in favour of the similarity detected by Sir W. 
Jones in the Indian with the Greek and Italian deities, as also 
those remarked by Wilford and so many others. Dr. Prichard 
included, as perhaps the ablest of all, in the systems of Egypt and 
the East. We deny that either is the direct source of the other, 
as it stands ; but if, as scarcely admits a question, and the Hebrew, 
the oldest history, gives indirect confirmation of it, the two are de- 
rived from the common source, both subsequently divergent and 
changing; the one, like the Greek, into beauty and grace, the 
other into wildness and monstrosity like the Brahmin ; then, 
and then only, we presume to say, shall we find the real sources 
of their approximation and diversities, namely, in their original 
identity and subsequent dislocation. One cause too, the most 
prominent, and in itself singly adequate to the effect of producing 
the marked distinction, the total difference in essence between the 
two, has been strangely overlooked, and this probably from the 
refusal to consider the two systems originally one. The Gods of 
India were in the bands of a reservative priesthood, and by them 
adapted to feed the marvel-loving appetite of an ignorant, sub- 
jected, and inert oriental race; forms of terror, and instruments 
of terror, they were a bar to vulgar speculation against the sacred- 
ness of priestcraft, and an infinitude of allegory rendered the first 
step towards comprehension hopeless for the uninitiated. The 
multitude of details also, an indication of something almost native 
to the soil, were preserved and converted into additional allegori- 
cal phantasies, clouding the principal events* So the tares grew 
up and choked them. 

On the other hand, the Gods of Greece fell into good ground 
amongst a busy, restless, intriguing, and inquiring race, of warring 
and rival republicans; the petty details, the correlative facts which 
encumbered eastern mythology were unknown or indifferent to 
them, so far from their original seats ; these were soon lost. As 
incessant struggles, political and military, always engender a spirit 
inimical and even fatal to the supreme dominion of a priesthood, 
shrouded too in apathetic secrecy, — with the diminished powers of 
these the Gods of Greece fell into the hands of the class next to 
them interested in fables, and far more capable of embellishing 
them ; that is to say, of the poets. The horrors and monstrosi* 
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ties were then ejected from tradition^ for the poet sought rule in 
the sympathies of his audiences. The details sunk in distance, 
the outhne alone was left for him to colour and to clothe from 
the rich stores of imagination. He toiled, not for shrouded, seltish 
domination, but for the more wide and generous reward of fame ; 
and through admiration, not terror: — that outline he preserved, but 
improved ; filled the blanks of history with the few, bold, marked 
colours of prismatic genius, robed the real form in the drapings 
of fancy, or wrought the cold shapeless block into the mouldings 
of human loveliness in all the ardours of his art, till beauty, at the 
sculptor's prayer, warmed the statue into life, and it was clasped 
to the very heart of impassioned admiration. 
We must return to Jrrofessor Schlegel. 

" The ancient Brahmins tanght the doctrine of periodical creations 
aod destmctions of the world. This, it is well known, the Stoics did 
ako 5 and according to Dr. Prichard they obtained the doctrine through 
the medium of the Egyptian priests. Even if this were well proved, in 
my opinion the accordance would not allow as to conclude with certainty 
upon the derivation of the doctrine from India. The alternate creations 
and destructions of the world are an attempt to accommodate the opposi- 
tion of the finite and of the infinite. An absolute beginning of the visible 
universe resists the power of imagination : on the other band, the eternity 
of a continual change excites the reason : hence the solution of an im- 
possible problem was pushed back without any bounds." 

The professor may well require proof; we challenge any, of 
the derivation by Egypt from India, or India from Egypt, but we 
every where find a dark impression of preadamite existences ; not 
improbably really resulting, as we noticed in a previous number, 
from the sight of such relics as lay on, or near to, the surface of 
the earth in the earliest ages of human existence; long since crum- 
bled to ruin, or destroyed by the action of the air, or by the 
Noachic deluge; and which antediluvian tradition and their own 
unshapely magnitude might indicate as the wrecks of a creation 
previous to man, and of which, since in no way connected with 
the great scheme of human redemption, the traces were left, to 
call forth man's powers, and afford him in the discovery one moie 
means of judging the infinity of the Divine Power that produced 
them as well as himself. 

M. Schlegel speaks of the Metempsychosis — 

" The doctrine of the metempsychosis is one of the most striking coin- 
cidences. The immortality of the soul, and the connexion of the cir- 
cumstances after death with the moral condition of the departed, was 
taught by the wise men of all ages ; and the people have never entirely 
forgotten to hope and to fear beyond this life, however much the future 
may be concealed in darknessto sensual men. But immortality in the form 
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of tbe transmigration of the soul is an entirely peculiar doctrine, which 
we only 6nd clearly expressed, among all the nations of antiquity, by the 
Indians and Egyptians ; Greek philosophers borrowed it from the latter. 
(Whence did tbe Gallic Druids ! and since what time ? Our inforroa* 
tion respecting them is of later date.) Menu fixes accurately the grada- 
tions of ascent and descent 3 but the return into organic life by no means 
exhausts the doctrine of the Brahmins concerning the condition after 
death ; they believed in heavenly rewards and in punishments in the sub- 
terranean world, both being of limited duration, and in final deliverance by 
being absorbed in the divine essence. With respect, to similar additions 
which might be made to the doctrines of the Egyptians^ we can only form 
conjectures from those of the Pythagoreans.*' 

To say nothing of the omission of China in this notice^ we 
must express surprise at the reference, distinctively, to the Gallic 
Druids. Is the doctrine peculiar to those alone of that sect ? 
Had the Professor thought less of Pliny and Csesar, and more of 
Aristotle and Diogenes, &c., he would have included their Eas- 
tern brethren and progenitors in the category of that Indian doc- 
trine ; and we are astonished if his own Eastern studies have indeed 
been so confined as not to know that their tenets differ little in 
reality from those of elder Hindostan, in nature if not in extent. 
Can M« Schlegel, in truth, be ignorant that this metempsychosis 
is a cherished principle of Druids iu the East ; and if he admits 
this, and he will scarcely deny it we imagine, will it not aid him 
to get rid of the *' doubt, if not distinct denial," of the affinity of 
the Celtic with the Indo-Germanic race, whose natural primitives, 
so far as we have them, differ only as two dialects of one tongue ? 

There is much information, acumen, and much ingenuity also, 
but likewise some error, in the following — 

** The Egyptian priests understood, as well as the Brahmins, how to 
regulate the manners and habits of the people under their guardianship. 
Rules of diet, founded upon real experience or perhaps upon prejudice, 
were raised to the rank of sacred laws, and thus rendered inviolable. 
Among the number of these were the precepts concerning allowed or 
forbid<len meats. The coincidences are important, but yet differences 
are not wanting ^ neither of them are strictly demonstrative, because 
the rule of diet is determined differently according to climate and cus- 
tom. There was the same forbearance from pork and unclean animals 
in Egypt and India. With the abstinence from beef the case was 
different. This primeval law, as it appears to me, was directed towards 
the furtherance of agriculture, which was just commenced, and upon 
which the increase of the population and of civilized life chiefly de- 
pended. If the slaugliter of oxen was forbidden, they could only be 
used for drawing the plough. The law was less strict among the Egyp- 
tians. Agriculture was easier to them in the fertile and naturally 
watered soil of the narrow valley of tbe Nile(!) Bulls might be killed 
and sacrificed ; cows alone were consecrated to Isis. In India, on tbe 
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contrary, it was an immense problem, and, we may add, one not yet 
solved, how to prepare the land for ploughing. And how could the 
cow, the emblem of the earth that nourishes all things, not be held 
sacred among the Brahmins ? The milk, with the preparations from 
it, afforded them the mildest and most wholesome addition to their 
vegetable diet. Besides, the clarified butter had the prerogative of 
feeding the sacrificial flame, for which purpose vegetable oil was used 
ID £gypt. 

" The Egyptian priests were eaters of flesh and drinkers of wine, and 
as were the men, so were also the gods ; far more animals were sacri- 
ficed upon their altars than in India. In general, the Brahmins pur- 
chased their pre-eminence by imposing upon themselves far stricter 
laws. In the early Christian times, the Theban desert first became the 
abode of ascetic recluses, whose manner of life was nevertheless but a 
faint copy oi the penances and mortifications, which had been practised 
thoasands of years before on the Himalaya mountains for the purpose of 
acquiring a greater sanctity. 

'* The avoidance by the Brahmins of all blood-shedding, and even of 
hurting any sensitive creature, rests upon an entirely different principle 
from that which rendered oxen inviolable. The Egyptian worship of 
animals was quite unknown to them, lliis kind of superstition was 
carried to an unprecedented extent on the shores of the Nile. Many 
species of animals were inviolable and sacred among the Egyptians. 
There was without doubt a rational ground for the enjoined forbear- 
ance : tbe ibis destroyed snakes and other amphibious creatures, which 
abounded to excess in the warm mud of the Nile ; the sparrow-hawk 
bunted the birds which devoured the fruit j the cat, mice and rats. 
These and other beasts of prey not dangerous to man, in this manner 
freed the inhabitants from the true plagues of the country. In order to 
render their inviolability the more secure, the whole species was appro- 
priated to this or that god according to emblematical relations. Thus 
in the creature was seen the image of the protecting deity, and this was 
carried so far, that at length living individuals were tamed, as represen- 
tatives of the race, were carefully provided for, and had divine worship 
paid to tbem in peculiar temples. If this was also the case here and 
there with respect to hurtful animals, as the crocodile or hippopotamus, 
which are exhibited upon monuments as typhonic emblems, it was 
perhaps from an erroneous notion of disarming the malignity of the 
species. A Roman poet might easily ridicule so extraordinary an error ; 
he forgot that he might have found no less silly kinds of superstition in 
abundance by going back to the primitive history of his own nation." 

This explanation of the worship-system is vulgar, utterly un- 
satisfactory, and erroneous. 

The consumption of cattle has never, we believe, prevented 
the increase or impaired the supply in any country of the globe ; 
were the Brahmins and their strictest followers to eat be^f from 
the first hour of their existence to the last, it would not materially, 
i. e. injuriously diminish the breed, or infringe upon the necessary 
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quantities of milk and ghee (clarified butter) in any shape. The 
Brahmins, however, may have discovered that cow», perhaps, as 
M. Schlegel observes, for religious reasons, do not afford the 
best beef. 

We must observe, also, that when M. Schlegel notices that 
animals are, in all polytheistic religions, admitted amongst gods^ 
these, in each, are so few as to form only exceptions ; it is quite 
the contrary in Egypt. He justly, however, makes a particular 
case for the serpent in all, and remarks on the similarity of the 
Egyptian UrsBus to the serpent of Vishnu. 

The causes of cremation and embalming are given concisely 
and well. 

'* The customs of interment of the dead were quite different in the 
two countries. The Indians restored the soul-less body to the elements 
by fire, and they do so still. The custom was a very exteusive one in 
the ancient world. The salting and embaloiing of dead bodies has 
been referred to some secret doctrine ; perhaps it was originally only a 
regulation enforced for the purpose oi preserving health. Wood to feed 
the funeral pile was wanting in Egypt ; graves might have been un- 
covered by the annual inundations ; the miasma was prevented by con- 
cealing in grottos the corpses, which were rendered proof against cor- 
ruption.'* 

Interment, however, enriches a soil. 

M. Schlegel notices the existence of castes, not merely amongst 
the Egyptians and Indians, but the Persians, Tuscans, and Ro- 
mans also, and the necessary distinction of this system wherever 
the priesthood was not unassailable. 

We cannot entirely agree with him, however, in every part of 
his remarks on astronomy ; nor can we discover how the division 
into weeks can be unhesitatingly stated as " proceeding from the 
Egyptians ; of this we have express testimony ,'' it seems, but 
may fairly ask, Where? for, independent of the Creation, on 
which he, perhaps, may not lay much stress, since he cannot 
have overlooked the acconnt ; the observation of the Sabbath is 
enjoined to the Jews, after quitting Egypt, in confessedly the 
oldest of existing histories; whatever it was then, it was not 
Egyptian; and we presume the Bonn Professor, with all his 
extent of learning, has discovered nothing older. Farther, if we 
take the lunar months of four weeks, and add to them the addi- 
tional days of the Egyptians, we are presented with their year as 
it originally stood, and have thus a right to suppose that the 
weeks were the subdivision of the moon's epoch, and the supple* 
mentary days an arbitrary and requisite regulation, based upon 
no rule, but indispensable to the equation of the lunar with the 
solar year as then supposed. 
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We extract a portion of Professor Schlegel's very interesting 
remarks on astronomy. — 

" Tbroagh the consecration of one day of tbe week, wbicb two most 
extensively prevailing religions have borrowed from tbe Mosaic Law, 
tboDgh with a different cboice of days, this practice bas spread over all 
tbe eartb. It may at an early period have been adopted in common by 
tbe Semitic nations, as they are called, and among these the Babylonians 
alone can contest the credit of the invention with the Egyptians. Among 
tbe Greeks and Romans the observation of the days of the week was 
introduced very late : although the custom had made some inroads even 
before tbe Christian era throueb the influence of Egyptian and Cbaldee 
astrologers, and also of the Jews, who were dispersed here and there 
throughout the Roman empire." — p. xliv. 

" The naming of the days of the week after the planets bas an astro- 
logical signification, and the process was quite systematic. Two assump- 
tions must be made ; the seven planets must be supposed to follow one 
another according to the ancient system of the universe, in which tbe 
earth was conceived to be at rest in the centre, and tbe arbitrary division 
must be made of nychthemcron into four-and-twenty hours. Tbe astro- 
nomical doctrine was, that a planet presides over each of these hours 
according to tbe natural order from Saturn down to tbe Moon, and that 
that planet, to which the first hour belonged, was also regent of the 
whole day. If now we count over the hours upon this plan, we shall 
find that the regents must always have followed one another with an in- 
terval of two planets, which were omitted. Bailly was not able to solve 
the riddle, although Dio Cassius has clearly explained it. VVe perceive 
that the whole arrangement, resting, it is true, upon an astrological con- 
ceit, could only have been contrived by a people who had made some 
scientific acquisitions. Ideler remarks, that the week was used by the 
most remote nations, the Chinese and Peruvians. But we are not autho- 
rized to lay any stress upon this circumstance in tbe earliest history of 
astronomy, until we have explored the way by which and tbe time when 
this custom reached those lands. Ideler passes over the Indians, and 
with good reason ; for they had not the week, and could not have bad it, 
since they divided the nychtkemtron into thirty hours, which by following 
out the same method would give rise to an entirely different series of 
planetary regents. 

*' On the other hand, tbe Indians had from the most ancient times 
another division of the synodical month, into the light and the dark 
half. The first was calculated from the new moon to the full moon, 
and the second to the new moon again. This Indian division we find 
recurring in the distant west, viz. in ancient Italy. Tbe Roman ca- 
lendar, borrowed from the Tuscans, exhibits it, only with the difference 
that tbe Calends indicate not so much the new moon, as tbe first ap- 
pearance of the lunar crescent.*' — p. xliv — xlvi. 

** Besides tbe twelve signs of the zodiac tbe Indians had also from 
early times another division of it, into the seven-and-twenty iViaAr^^/raf, 
or Houses of the Moon. These smaller constellations, comprised in all 
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sorts of figures, evidently referred to the periodical month, and corre- 
sponded to the full number of the days of its duration. In order to fill 
up the breach, which had been neglected, they were increased, as often 
as was necessary, to eight-and-twenty by an intercalation. It is easy to 
see that they could be of no practical use ; but importance was ascribed 
to them for astrological purposes. The Arabs adopted the Naksbatras 
from the Indians, calling them Houses of the Moon ; and not the re- 
Terse, as Montucla asserted at random. In ancient times, as far as I 
know, not the slightest trace of them is to be found either in Asia 
Minor or in Egypt. 

** These proofs are sufficient to show that in the two countries essen- 
tially different methods were employed in the application of astronomical 
knowledge and the fancies of astrology to the reckoning of time." 

Professor Schlegel alludes to the chronological portion of Dr. 
Prichard's book in terms of praise, limited only by the adherence 
of the English notions to the scripture chronology. If indeed he 
himself could have supplied us with anything better than a sneer 
against '* the traditions deemed sacred" we might have given im- 
portance to his remark : but till the Professor or any one else^ 
can prove that the fantastic follies of the Chaldean^ Indian, and 
Egyptian systems, and their impossible periods, deserve greater 
respect, we need not be very uneasy at his wit. 

He thus concludes : — 

'* Time has conveyed to us many kinds of chronology ; it is the busi- 
ness of historical criticism to distinguish between them and to estimate 
their value. The astronomical chronology changes purely theoretic 
cycles into historical periods ; the mythical makes its way supported by 
obscure genealogical tables ; the hypothetic is an invention of either 
ancient or modern cbronographers 5 and, lastly, the documentary rests 
upon the parallel uninterrupted demarcation of events according to a 
settled reckoning of years. The last alone deserves to be called chrono- 
logy in the strictest sense ; it begins, however, much later than is com- 
monly supposed. Had this been duly considered, we might have dis- 
pensed with many an air-built system.'' — pp. xlix. 1. 

We must now clone this notice with a sincere tribute to M. 
Schlegel's talents and judgment, so favourably developed in the 
short work before us, referring our readers to this for various 
points of interest not reducible to our space. It is an advan- 
tageous companion to Dr. Prichard's volumes, and we are glad 
to hear it has been translated and added to that truly useful work, 
which is one instance the more of its autlior's candour and libe- 
rality of spirit. 
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Art. IX.— Voyase da Marichal Due deRaguse en Hongrie, en 
Transyhanie, aans la Rusnie miridionale, en Crimee, et sur les 
bords de la mer dtAzoff, cL Contamtinople, dans quelques parties 
de FAsie Mineure, en Syrie, en Palestine, et en Egypt, 1834, 
1835. i Paris, 1837, 1838. 

The wide extent of the Russian dominions and the impression 
of their vast expansion, working through the eye upon the sense, 
may not be among the least of the causes why, when once at- 
tention has been turned to it, the Russian Empire occupies so 
large a portion of the public mind : this too especially in England, 
M'hose own foreign possessions, so little proportioned to the size of 
the dominating country, extend like radii connecting every part 
of the Russian circumference with her central point of existence. 
The position also of Russia, geographically equivocating between 
the barbarous laxity of Turkish and Tatar rule, and the definite 
concentration of European governments, gives thereby a double 
character to that one sovereignty: the separate portions of the 
aforesaid character, being so strongly contrasted as to interfere 
necessarily each with the other, coufuse the judgment that has 
elsewhere been accustomed to regard each only m its separate state. 

It cannot be denied that this unusual position requires also for 
its maintenance a system totally distinct from those of other Eu- 
ropean powers, were it only as a case of the simple defensive ; of 
civilization guarded from barbarism : but it is no less unquestion- 
able that the position entails also, with novel duties, novel de- 
sires ; and that the boundary or line of contact is no longer, as 
once was the case on the same soil, and far more recently in the 
United States also, in the keeping of the ruder party : wheu the 
white or civilized man, even with ri^ht to the soil conceded, was 
yet exposed to the injuries of uncultivated and revengeful natures 
wielding an irregular power. 

On the contrary it is clear that the tables now are turned upon 
the nomade tribes in both, and in all other instances of the kind. 
It is the hand of civilization that sways the rod and bears the 
truncheon ; and wherever a wilder race would urge on to assail 
it, it is but as the viper, wearing itself out upon the file; the hope- 
less wrath of him who would but be broken by falling on the 
stone, but who would be crushed to powder if it fell upon him. 

With such means of mischief and good in the hands of one 
party and such hopelessness of resistance on the other, it can 
freely be conceived that if the former has, as undoubtedly is the 
case, every inducement of impunity to extend its sway, and is thus 
temptingly exposed to the assaults of cupidity and the desire of 
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aggrandisement even through unjust means ; the %veaker party 
on the other hand is liable to those feelings of mortification 
engendered by the sense of loss and the despair of any thing like 
successful resistance. The constant contrast into which they are 
forced, and not only the suppression of actual injuries but the 
want of a defence against future ones, embitters their spirits. Mis- 
understandings are aggravated by this feeling, and a fierce and 
lasting hatred generated and inflamed, not only by the collisions 
we have referred to, but also by the desire, so common and in- 
herent in barbarians, of possessing whatever is desirable among 
tlieir richer neighbours ; coupled with the equally fixed reluc- 
tance to obtain it by the legitimate means of labour, which no- 
madic tribes abhor. 

We must farther observe that though among civilized states the 
weaker will seldom or never wantonly provoke the resentment of 
their more powerful neighbours, because the resources of both are 
known to both, and the means of each may be fairly calculated 
upon as efficient and certain ; in irregular governments these 
means, even if developed, are^ so obscurely employed, and so little 
understood in their proper lands by the native population or even 
the best informed individuals ; and their mode of exertion too is 
impeded by so many obstacles of every kind, private passions, in- 
trigues, peculations, jealousies, and ignorances, that their effi- 
ciency is a mere chance ; and thus the weaker has not unfre- 
quently succeeded, even to overturning a formidable antagonist. 
Nomadic nations, destitute of history, and without means there- 
fore of deducing the simplest practical lessons, have no power of 
discriminating between the degrees of civilization, and fancy that 
what they have rudely and imperfectly heard of in one quarter 
may happen in another. Their passions too are headlong, and 
thus they rush into offences, in spite of repeated failures and cas- 
ligations. 

These, the natural conditions of two different stages of cultiva- 
tion, require to be carefully borne in mind in every view we take 
of the subject : and it is by omitting this needful precaution that 
we so often commit those strange errors of reasoning which in- 
cessantly lead us astray. By ignorantly perverting facts whilst 
trying them by an improper standard, we obtain results possibly 
correct in themselves, but so utterly inapplicable to the particular 

Suestion, that we have no means of understanding the causes of 
le discrepancy ; and charge the fault upon some secret workings 
in one or other of the parties concerned, and which we conse- 
quently load with all the odium and reprobation that stilted virtue 
so freely deals out to its foes, real or presumed. 
To apply this reasoning : — the Russian government stands in 
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this difficult relation of offensive impunity towards weaker nations 
along the whole limits of that extensive frontier — nations too 
for the most part engaged in hostilities one with another at some 
or other portions of the globe and periods of time, and whose 
hostilities are not so fierce nor their principles so settled as to 
spare an intermediate party, if rich and unprotected. 

The energy necessary to preserve any thing like effective admi- 
nistration at so vast a distance from the seat of central power, is, 
farther, actuated by a despotism : and the principle of despotism, 
we need scarcely say, is to rule (even though with reason) yet by 
the exercise of private will and not by external appeals. Its acts 
therefore, if not secret, are yet silent : the internal differences of 
these two may be great ; the outward distinction is nothing. 

The difficulty of judging is increased by the absence of au- 
thentic documents on the other side also. Nomade tribes and 
Eastern nations have had no public vehicles of information. The 
only intelligence obtainable from these has consequently been 
partial, and perverted by want of judgment in the views, nar- 
rowed by interest or prejudice or exaggerated from various causes, 
of individuals accidentally sojourning in the countries ; and who 
have often been satisfied to take the first information they could 
get, without sifting it. 

But if we are thus prevented from searching into causes, and 
compelled to confine our attention to the surfaces of things, it is 
on the other hand clear that these, when examined upon a large 
scale, are in themselves capable of affording ample grounds for 
judging, if not on minor points or on principles of action, yet 
upon their tendencies and probable results. Without knowing 
the proximate or immediate cause that loosens the avalanche or 
ejects the lava we still can calculate destruction from their course. 
Without ascertaining the source of the stream we can tell if its 
waters are fertilizing; and if we cannot judge the structure of a 
government, we can see if its force approach and menace others. 
But even to draw right conclusions from the sight it is necessary 
to keep in mind the general constituent principles of the parties. 
We have dwelt upon this subject at a very considerable length 
because it is the indispensable preliminary to a candid view of the 
most important political question of the day ; and which is the 
more complicated inasmuch as it has not only called into review 
the strength and efficacy of all previously existing relations, but 
also has assisted to create, and peremptorily accelerated the con- 
nection of new interests and new systems, that without it might 
scarcely have been heard of. 

These later systems of government, though framed with views 
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and objects, can scarcely be said to have any fixed and determi- 
nate principles. 

The position of Russia is apparently that of strength, and of 
other powers in regard to her of comparative weakness. She has, 
so to say, the advantage of unity and compactness, — a single 
country and government asainst the nations that limit every where 
her frontier, who, as forming different states, have different and 
therefore often warring interests. If we can say thus of Sweden, 
Prussia, Poland, Austria, and Turkey in Europe, we may with 
at least eaual justice predicate the same of Turkey in Asia and 
Egypt, Circassia, Persia, Independent Tartary, Mongolia and 
Mantchouria. From the greater part of these she has made ac- 
<]|uisition8 of territory, owing probably to her acting upon a single 
Ime of unbroken communications from one end of the empire to 
the other, and from her having constantly for a century and a half 
pursued a single, undeviating line of policy, conceived and laid 
down by the genius of one man ; and as experience has shown, 
perfectly adapted to her particular position in the world, almost 
necessary to her very existence, and indispensable for her de* 
veloproent and importance amongst the nations. 

We have said that her position is apparently strong : there are 
however material drawbacks to this strength. 

The Russian Empire is not like France, compact in form, and 
therefore possessing a free and rapid intercommunication between 
the capital and the extremities. On the contrary the extreme 
distance between these is the source of a material weakness 
wherever the distance is great : and a single power, however in- 
ferior in magnitude, has at any time the means of jeopardizing the 
immediate portioa of her frontier and encroaching on it consider- 
ably before serious assistance to the point assailed could arrive 
from more distant quarters. This necessitates the presence of a 
strong and sufficient force upon every portion of the frontier to 
give safety to the inhabitants ; and not safety alone but the very 
sense of security also* An immense standing force is consequently 
a matter of absolute necessity, and the drain of this upon the re- 
sources of a country need not be dwelt on here. 

With all this necessity of force, however, and it is, as we have 
seen, indispensable, there exists for Russia an equal or greater 
necessity, of maintaining amicable relations with the bordering 
and limitrophe nations, any one of whom might, as we have seen, 
bring all its powers to a single point, and inflict much injury on 
this gigantic adversary at the commencement of a war; and the 
cotemporaneous action of almost any two of which, even without 
concert, would prove a most formidable embarrassment to her. 

Russia before the time of Peter the Great occupied scarcely 
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eveo a oame and certainly not a place in European combinations. 
Open on all quarters to insult, with a wider extent of territory 
even then than she could effectively defend, from the Swede and 
Pole in the North to the Tatar in the South she was liat^le to 
constant injury and insult. Her territorial acquisitions about that 
time were therefore necessary for her security and character as an 
independent power \ and as she advanced from her deserts into 
social life^ she was fain to make herself mistress of positions that 
would enable her to maintain her hold on Europe and Asia. 

Her natural course was therefore towards the Baltic and Black 
Seas ; the mountain frontiers of Galicia, Moldavia^ and the Cau- 
casus I the Caspian and Aral lakes ; and that continuous rocky 
chain which extends along the Altai, Da-ur^ and Stanovoi ranges, 
from the Baikal to the sea of Ochotsk and Kamschatka. 

The Russian policy then of the last two centuries has been 
steadily and undoubtedly aggressive, but not necessarily on that 
account ambitious. The lands she took were needful to her 
power and stability as we have indicated ; and their possession %vas 
attended with the double advantage of ascertaining and securing 
her frontiers in the first instance, and facilitating her commerce 
in the second and subsequent stages. It has brought her for- 
ward as a power of the first class ; and without such a system she 
would have remained unknown to the present day. It does not, 
however, follow that she possessed any right to the countries, be- 
yond that of conquest; or that her neighbours had not ample 
reason to complain of her : as she, perhaps also equally, might have 
had oi them. Who shall determine, who will even pass an opinion 
as to the justice or injustice of either of the parties, with so long 
an interval between '{ Who will justify at this hour the expedition 
of Charles and the Swedes '' to drive this Muscovite to his 
deserts again," as if he had no right to civilization ? Who will 
vindicate the conquests of the Poles and the progress of the Turks 
to the North ; or prove that the Tatar incursions of Tamerlane's 
lieutenants and the hostilities against Ruric were simply the re- 
sults of a defensive policy? We can now resolve the diflliculty 
only to a struggle of the strongest ; which Russia assuredly was 
not in the commencement. 

But Russia, once placed on the borders of civilization, knew too 
well its advantages to recede from thence. Brought by her wars 
against Sweden and Poland, Prussia and Turkey, fairly into the 
European connection, she has steadily held her own, and that of 
others also; whatever she acquired by her strength and wisdom 
from their weakness and follies. There was an impression abroad, 
and undoubtedly a just one, at the close of the last century of the 
power and ambitious schemes of Catherine* Her able policy and 
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successful arms ; the brilliant achievements of Romanzow, who 
first showed the weakness of the Turks, and of Suvaroff, who 
struck them down from their high renown for ever; and the 
yearnings of Potemkin and other court-favourites for distinction 
and renown, however obtained ; all had arrested the notice of 
Europe. The insatiable longings of Catherine for aggrandize- 
ment and splendour led to her dream of wresting Hindostan from 
the English; and though the threat was felt to be extravagant it 
showed tlie tendency of her schemes. We know it now to have 
been but a woman's dream. 

With greater reason the English minister of the day saw danger 
to Europe from the Turkish successes of Catherine before 
the commencement of the French revolution. He pointed 
attention to the growing evil^ but in vain, llie Whigs and their 
leader loudly inveighed against the propositions of Pitt in the 
case of OckzakoiF as an uncalled for intervention, a straining and 
dangerous policy ; the minister desisted from his attempts ; and 
within a few sessions, the very Whigs who had opposed his schemes 
to the utmost, and procured their abandonment, with a daring of 
inconsistency that approaches even to the sublime, reproached 
him for not carrying them into execution! 

But however successful the arms of Catherine against her 
neighbours, her ulterior views against India were obviously be- 
yond her means of execution. Whatever might have been the 
wishes of her successors, the events of the times prevented their 
applying themselves to the consideration in earnest, or attempting 
to overcome the obstacles that lay between, and which they knew 
to be serious. The idea however was too brilliant to fall to the 
ground* Napoleon saw the power of Russia ; and predicting its 
increase from its capabilities under an energy as efficient as his 
own, and probably exaggerating them as an excuse for his lust of 
conquest, undertook his immortal, but desperate, expedition to 
drive, like his Quixotic precursor of Sweden, the Muscovite back 
to his deserts. We call it desperate, for he had no alternative ; 
his favourite system had uproused the continent against him; in- 
surrection in every quarter was ready to break out against the 
intolerable tyranny of military rule, and the no less intolerable 
tyranny of his Berlin decrees. Russia could no longer bear sub- 
mission and exclusion ; Poland had been used, cajoled, and de- 
ceived; the distant Swede was impatient; the nearer German 
was rousing himself from the inactitude that had followed his strug* 
gles, galled by the chains that had been flung over both his ac- 
tions and his mind ; and all were secretly urged and incited by 
the example of Prussian degradation : this power was the sister 
of Germany, the partial protector of Poland, and the ally of Rus-^ 
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sia ; and all felt humbled in her humiliation. The formidable 
expedition was hurried one whole year to anticipate and keep 
down the coming explosion ; but its object was vauntingly con- 
cealed by the boast of curbing Russia and forcing her back to 
her primitive weakness ; as if moral or political justice rendered 
this expedient, even if possible ; or had placed the right to deter- 
mine on it in the hands of overgrown France. The happy motto 
devised for this cover to ambition was, the Repose of Europe, and 
when the sublime but unprincipled effort met with the deserved 
retribution, when he who 

** would rend the oak 

And dreamed not of rebound/' 

found himself chained by the trunk be vainly broke and was look- 
ing round in his captivity for sympathy, or admiration, what better 
claim could he advance for either than by adhering to, and carry- 
ing out, his former attempt at delusion; by representing himself 
as the Cassandra of political vaticination, doomed (and with 
justice) to be unbelieved, and as the martyr to European liberty 
threatened with Russian subjugation ! Risum teneatis amici ? 

As his love for European liberty had led Napoleon to attempt 
its strangulation, it is smgular that particular affection for Eng- 
land was not assigned as the motive for the once talked of inva- 
sion of India by him. Turkey was to forward 40,000 troops 
throuph Persia : no doubt ; but it would have been much more like 
practicability to have pointed out how this was to be done* How 
the Turks were to expedite the army ; how her southern dominions 
were to be traversed entirely ; and how the Persians, who hate 
the Turks with a personal and religious, not political hatred alone, 
were to embrace them as brethren, give them up their country to 
pass through, or keep if they preferred it ; yield them the passes, 
feed them and join them into the bargain, for the hope of plunder, 
and at the desire of France. To say nothing of the reception they 
were likely to meet from the skill and steadiness of the sepoy and 
British troops ; indifferent substitutes for the degenerate Mogul 
to an invader we apprehend, and supplied with as much steel and 
lead, as gold, to reward the incursion. 

No one knew better than that great warrior and still greater 
charlatan, the value of a phrase : and Fox, it is said, preferred 
Napoleon's compositions to Homer's. Admitting both to be 
purely poetic, there is yet another point of resemblance ; for as 
the Greeks took their geographical and perhaps religious creed 
from the former, we are satisfied to take ours from the latter. He 
who discovered, what no one was ignorant of, that Russia was 
increasing in power, and yet with all his acute penetration and 
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matchless talent had failed utterly in the attempt to curb it or to 
estimate correctly, becomes at once fatidically infallible at his 
death. And Britain, that had through life mocked at all his de- 
nunciations, gives him credit for a totally novel inspiration at its 
close, and listens eager to catch an unwonted strain of prophetic 
harmonies from the dying swan ! This last we And a fable, was 
the former less so ? He who could not calculate upon the recur- 
rence to Scythian warfare in a Scythian land of Europe, is deemed 
unquestionable authority as to the practicability of campaigning 
in the East ; and, though he never could comprehend even the 
state of parties in England, his rival at hand, he must be an un- 
erring judge of her power and political stability in Hindostan^ 
then fresh and strong in the conquests of Wellington stamped 
with the seal of Wellesley's genius; and at that time fortunately 
still untarnished by the foul and faithless treachery of the Moira 
policy, and undislocated even by the assiduous care and persever- 
ance of a Bentinck, 

*' As much in earnest, and as gravely out, 
As sober Lanesborough, dancing in the gout." 

To these two political impressions, the legacy of time and Na- 
poleon, and both bearing the distinctive acuteness and error of 
his brilliant genius, a third cause was added in the long insurrec- 
tion of Greece. Undoubtedly Russian intrigue did largely enter 
into the repeated struggles for independence of that long en- 
thralled race ; nor is it possible to conceive, with so ready an 
engine against her adversary, Turkey, that Russia should hesitate 
to use it to the utmost for her own ends. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, never hesitated to use the Russians, so far as they 
could do this, for their private objects ; and the faith of the two 

Sarties to each other was about equal; though the position of 
Russia with regard to her was the more invidious. 
No one can have forgotten how eagerly the cause of Greece 
was espoused by all those '^ friends of humanity" in England 
whose sympathies are always at the service of all nations whatso- 
ever, provided only they will rise against their rulers. The classic 
recollections of that glorious land were arrayed in every cultivated 
breast against the barbarian lord, and Britain and Europe were 
stilt ringing with the strains of her sorrow and degradation in the 
burning numbers of him who was to be the martyr of her cause. 
Poetry breathed warmth into the national feeling of commisera* 
tion ; the colder pulse of learning throbbed eagerly in the sacred 
cause; every eye was turned to the pages of her genius, and over- 
looked the pages of her history teeming with every political crime. 
The voice of party too, ever eager for infusing fresh difficulties 
into politics, swelled the cry to Heaven for freedom and vengeance 
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against the oppressor. It was in vain that credible witnesses, 
acquainted with facts by long residence in the country, came 
forward to show that the Turks were more sinned against than 
sinningy — that their morals were superior, and the very rule of 
their Pachas was milder than that of Greek officers : the danger 
of weakening Turkey too, was noted, but in vain. Imagination 
usurped the place of inquiry; phrases were deemed the best 
substitute for facts ; the peculiar vices of the nation at large was 
charged on one party alone ; and the world was told in pompous 
antithesis, that ** the descendants of a race that ought never to 
have died, were trampled down by a race that ought never to 
have lived." Retributive equity, national prudence, and political 
foresight were all forgotten, and Greece was delivered from 
Turkey, to be handed over to Russia ! 

It is true that one of those who had shared in the generous 
enthusiasm, the brilliant wit, the glorious orator, and fascinating 
man, who for his own misfortune and ours assumed the reins of 
government at the moment, saw the error of his earlier impression, 
and tried to still the whirlwind he had helped to raise. Convinced 
by closer inquiry of the errors that had misled sympathy, and 
enabled from his high station to see the nets that Russian policy had 
spread round her intended prey, honourably preferring the cause of 
his country, and it would seem, of Europe, to his own character 
for consistency in a deadly error. Canning boldly rejected the treaty 
of coercion, but rejected it too late. In talents, in judgment, in 
habits, and temperament, the very reverse of the great and deter- 
mined statesman he had just succeeded, he had nothing of that 
cool, unshrinking resolution which had supported the Marquis of 
Londonderry through the most stormy of political periods ; none 
of that calm prudence that included and weighed all the points of 
a difficult and complex Question together; nothing of that imper- 
turbable demeanor which marked a spirit not to be swayed from 
its purpose by vulgar tumult, nor moved by the breath of popu- 
larity, still less to be won by blandishments, and the wiles of 
female dexterity. The injured and insulted statesman deceased, 
whose honourable fidelity to the real interests of his country none 
could call in question, who singly shamed Europe by insisting on 
the restoration of Poland by Russia, and whose foreign policy in 
more than one instance recals the remark of Aristides upon a 
treacherous proposition, that ** It would be most advantageous, 
but also most infamous ;*' has been insulted in his grave by the 
atrocious malignity of falsehood, pretending with equal ignorance 
and baseness, that the very instructions formally framed in the 
cabinet were private acts by which he sold his country for money : 
his unhappy death became the source of fertile calumny, awaken* 
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ing every bad feeling of the breast, from the loathsome malice of 
Byron down to the folly of the bill-sticker Waddington, who 
boasted publicly that his own release from gaol had driven the 
mortified statesman to despair and destruction. 

Mr. Canning, we have said» saw his error, but too late ; he re- 
jected the treaty he had assisted to frame; he had declared, we 
know, to more than one person in his confidence that nothing 
should induce him to sign it ; but even after his refusal a change 
came over his spirit, and diplomatic beauty boasted a prize from 
all compeers. 

It is not a little remarkable that while all blame attributed by 
Conservatives to the ministers for the present state of affairs is 
met by the partizans of the latter with apparently a triumphant 
refutation, by reference to the fact that the Russian campaign 
across the Balkan took place under the Duke of Wellington's 
government, it should be entirely overlooked that this eminent 
man succeeded only to the political legacy of confusion and 
trouble left by Mr. Canning for his successor. That eloquent 
and spirited, but too hurrying statesman, had found the foreign 
relations of England in perfect peace, and he left her at his death 
on the brink of two wars. The desperate policy that hurried on 
the '^ untoward" battle of Navarino was the act of his adminis- 
tration, and though he did all he could to alleviate the con- 
sequences of his fatal facility, the blow had been struck by which 
Turkey was erased for the time from the list of maritime powers, 
before it was possible for the Wellington ministry to counteract 
the mischief. 

It will scarcely, we presume, be asserted by any, that Great 
Britain was bound to go to war for Turkey. The advice given 
to the sultan by England on one hand, and the labours of Austrian 
diplomacy on the other ; together with results continually occur- 
ring before his own eyes, their sources developed and consequences 
predicted, and in instance after instance verified, as by that mo- 
narch's own confession, to the very letter of the prediction, gave 
earnest of the sound judgment that dictated the advice. Unfor- 
tunately a difference on one point of action occurring between 
the two most strenuous of the advising ministers resident at Con- 
stantinople, awakened a suspicion in the sultan's mind that he 
would yet be supported by both their cabinets in the event of a 
war; and we quote the facts and consequences from a former 
number of our Journal. 

"A voice, to which we ourselves were the first to call attention, 
awakeued England from her passive state. Already, and before it, the 
keen eye of her military minister had seen the tendency of Muscovite 
politics, and the mad infatuation of Turkish imbecility and presumption: 
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bat *the haw had brast from hii hands,* Rassian intrigae^ Greek 
independeDce, and English liberality, manifest in a sadden and some- 
what incongruous love for loans and classics, bad done their worst, as 
usual, at Navarino : Turkey, without armies, fleets, money, resources, 
patriotism, enthusiasm, military skill, institutions, or government ; with 
nothing, indeed, but insulated bravery, the sense of wrong, and the 
weak shield of a just cause, rushed into contest against a prepared enemy, 
in the hope of leading the van of Europe : that hope was vain ; and 
she sunk, undone, with the bitter consciousness too late that all had 
been foreseen, foretold her, and fatally disregarded. Unaccustomed to 
the nicer complications and hidden wheels of European policy, the 
Saltan glanced on the course of the tide without thinking or its under- 
current. He looked too, not at his kingdom, but at himself; and 
thought that he who had done so much might do more. He forgot 
that bis deeds had been hitherto but undoings ; and, having just planted 
new institutions, he attempted to gather fruits from them — they were 
bitter enough !"— Far. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1837. 

An act too of apparent perfidy provoked the Russian govern- 
ment — already sufficiently eager and excited for war. The terms 
of the Conference of Ackermann were received with great indig* 
nation by the Turkish rulers, and to soothe their fury the govern- 
ment had the unhappy ingenuity to issue a document, intended 
for strictest privacy, stating that the acceptance of the terms in 
question was only done to gain time. This document fell into 
tne hands of Russia, and greatly exasperated the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg; though an explanation was offered by the sultan, 
who affected to complain that his secret communications to his 
own oflficers should be viewed in the light of public documents. 
It was intended, he said, merely as a means of pacification for 
them at this time. '* Yes," observed the Russian minister, " and 
the order to raise troops privately was doubtless intended as a 
means of pacification for us at this time.'' 

It is not perhaps generally known here that at Petersburg 
exist two strong parties. One, the Russian, with all the old 
nobility at its head, abhors foreign interference and looks with an 
eye of jealousy on the strangers so profusely employed by the 
government in its service. To this party too belongs the prin- 
cipal, or at least most influential, portion of the army : and the 
discontents that have long existed in particular regiments, that 
caused the fierce insurrection when General Miloradovitch was 
killed^ and that on more than one occasion have shaken the ap- 
parent security of Nicholas, have arisen from this source and 
from the revolutionary spirit, or, to say the least of it, dislike to 
despotic power, imbibed by many of the officers and sons of the 
nobility during the campaigns in Germany and France, and resi- 
dence in the capital of the latter. Though pursued and sup- 
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pressed with severity wherever it can be done with safety, this 
feeling is known to exist to this very day, and is certainly the 
seed of a future revolution. 

The other party> consisting of foreigners in the various depart- 
ments of Russian service, are closely attached to the power that 
supports tliem, and eager for their own sakes to be employed in 
active service, without any too great nicety as to its nature ; and 
it is by the value and importance of their services that they can 
hope to make head against the riches, numbers, and jealousies of 
those who regard them as interlopers, and as seeking to plant the 
germs of foreign tastes, foreign reelings, and foreign interests, in 
that which ought to be the purely Russian empire. 

As some illustration to the former part of this subject we 
quote a singular passage from the Marquess of Londonderry's 
volumes : — 

'' Much may be attributed to the personal bearing and popularity of 
Nicholas, who is placed by Providence in the government of this vast 
empire, and who is gracious, benevolent, distinguished and beloved, as 
Alexander was. There is an indescribable control and fascination in his 
every act, gesture, and command, that appears to have been granted for 
the achievement of great ends and for particular purposes. Even those 
who were most attached to the former emperor admit that his qualities 
did not comprehend that perfection in the art of ruling which seems to 
be inherent and especially bestowed on the Emperor Nicholas. It is 
credibly reported that one of the chief causes of Alexander's untimely 
illness and subsequent death, when he went to the Sea of Azof, arose 
from his deep moral affliction at discovering that the conspiracy among 
a large number of the officers of his army had arrived at a height so un- 
expected and mortifying ; and so perfect was the benevolence of his 
heart and disposition, that though in possession of positive evidence of 
the treason, and of a certified list of the traitors, he felt such attachment 
to many of them, that he could not believe in their perfidy, although it 
was substantiated by undeniable proofs in the hands of the most con- 
fidential officers near his own person. Dr. Wylie, a Scotchman, and a 
most able and experienced physician, had always been the principal me- 
dical attendant upon Alexander, and enjoyed his entire conndence during 
all his military campaigns ; and it is owing to the exertions of this emi- 
nent professional roan, that the army hospitals throughout the Russian 
empire have arrived at their present peculiar perfection. This gentle- 
man, who attended Alexander in his last moments, has written full and 
ample details of the main causes of his Imperial master's Illness and un* 
expected death ; hitherto they have been kept secret from the world. But 
if a time shall ever arrive when these details may be unfolded, they will 
portray, I doubt not, the benign generosity and goodness of Alexander's 
heart in an extraordinary manner. Not less rare are the qualities of his 
successor, though of a different stamp and mould. But what rooted Ni- 
cholas in the affections of his people, was the heroic courage and ability 
he displayed in seizing possession of the sceptre and the empire, at a 
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moment wlien perfidy, confosioo, and a band of traitors, placed the Im* 
perial diadem in jeopardy. It is not necessary here to go into these 
events, which, from their recent occurrence, are known to all : suffice it 
to say, that the glory which covered Nicholas at that memorable epoch, 
has established him for ever in the hearts of his people/* — vol. i. pp. 272, 
273. 

To this narrative we may add some curious particulars. It was 
never doubted by those acquainted with the locality, that the 
Emperor Alexander died, as stated, from the effects of the Black 
Fever incident to the neighbourhood of Taganrog. The proper 
treatment of that disease was, it was said, unknown out of the 
vicinity ; and the malady was easily curable, had the Emperor 
employed the physicians of the place. We do not know how 
this may be : but certain it is that it had been decided Alexander 
should, never quit the spot alive. No blame whatever could be 
attached, no possibility even of suspicion exist against the me- 
dical attendants. It is, however, a fact that a foreign government 
received all the details of the conspiracy before that sovereign's 
deatby but too late to warn him of the danger ; though this was 
attempted. The news of the Emperor's decease met the mes- 
senger OD the frontiers ; and it was suspected that much of that 
severity manifested by Nicholas on the occasion of the revolt at 
his accession, was not personal, but a just vengeance on the in- 
tended assassins. 

yfe have inserted these remarks here, as necessary to assist in 
comprehending the influence attached to the point in the following 
extract from a very able pamphlet on the question of Russia and 
Turkey : and though we cannot concur in all the views it con- 
tains, of the correctness of the greater portion we are thoroughly 
satisfied : 

" We have been too much in the habit, in England, of seeking a 
pitiful consolation for the consequences of our own mismanagement, by 
casting unmerited abuse upon the person and government of the Russian 
emperor. Yet, whereon have we a right to found our complaints ? The 
general views of Russia have never been concealed, nor are they am- 
biguous. For more than a century, nnd especially since the accession 
of Catherine, her policy has been directed to aggrandisement at the ex- 
pense of Turkey, aiming openly at the ultimate possession or control of 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Owing to the busy conflicts with 
France, and the repose necessary after the termination of the great 
struggle, the march of this policy was, in the time of Alexander, sus- 
pended in appearance —but m appearance only : his diplomacy was ever 
at work while his arms were at rest. The movement of Nicholas has 
been more decidedly onward ; and in following it up, as he is doing, he 
shows an example, if not as to his means, at all events as to his ends, 
which it might be well for other nations to imitate. Neither influenced 
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by prejudices, nor daped by flatteries, nor misled by fanciful theories, be 
troubles not himself with the concerns of other nations, save as they 
are connected with the welfare of his own ; and, with a patriotic single- 
ness of purpose, worthy of better means than those he may have at times 
employed, he looks only to the interests, the advantage, and the aggran- 
disement, of that nation of which he is the ruler. Of his personal am- 
bition, I have, notwithstanding all I have seen and read, strong and 
peculiar reasons for doubt. But, whatever be his private wishes, they 
must, of necessity, yield to the established policy of his government ; 
and as to the aims and objects of that policy, no doubt can be entertained. 
The history of his family aflfords him abundant warning of the result to 
be anticipated, when the sovereign, however nominally autocratic, op- 
poses his individual inclinations to those of the influential classes of his 
subjects."* 

" Persons who have watched the course of political events in Greece, 
are aware of the policy by which Russia fanned the flame of resistance, 
until she had effected the separation of that limb of the empire -, by 
which she afterwards kept alive her influence in the new kingdom, and 
has, probably, now succeeded in establishing that ascendency over the 
councils of Otho, which was, for a time, eclipsed under the ministry of 
Count Armansperg. Concomitant with the affair of Greece was that 
two years' war, which brought the Russian armies within eighty miles of 
Constantinople. The Turks applied to England and France for aid ; 
but they applied in vain. Yet, at that period, a great continental con- 
federation was suggested, and might have been formed had such been 
the will of England, which would have totally prevented the existing 
difficulties. It would have effectually protected Turkey ; secured the 
mouths of the Danube ', restricted Russia by an impassable line to the 
limits of the northern shore of the Black Sea -, and brought other con- 
sequences in its train, to which it is not my object at present to allude. 
But England was in one of her fits of hallucination. The Turks had 
become exceedingly unpopular in Western Europe, on account of their 
refusal to recognise the independence of the Greeks ; and the cause of 
the latter was viewed as identified with that of their co-religionists in the 
north. The Russians, as the champions of the Cross, were hallooed on to 
victory by the liberalism of England. Noble statesmen in the House of 
Lords were horrified even at the luckless assertion that the barbarous in- 
infidels were our * ancient allies ;' and I remember well the reply of a va- 
lued friend of mine (then one of the leading public characters of the time, 
and triumphant in all the palmy pride of patriotic popularity) to a sugges- 
tion which I offered, that British interest might possibly be endangered, 
should the emperor be allowed to fix himself on the Bosphorus : * What 
care I,* said he, 'for British interests, as you feeble politicians call them ? 
Let Nicholas drive the Turks out of Europe : so nmch the better. The 
Russians carry civilisation in their train ; and wherever civilisation pre- 
vails, there will the wealth, the enterprise, the nobleness of England be 
sure to have its weight.* It was vain, amid all this pei*verse enthusiasm. 



^ British Diplomacy and Torkish ludependence, p. 17, 19. 
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for the minister of the day — himself of doobtfol popularity on other ac- 
counts — to entertain the hope of persuading Parliament to defend (as it 
was termed) the Crescent, at the expense of the Cross. The overtures 
alluded to were not accepted. The Russian forces proceeded onwards 
till they reached Adrianople. That they proceeded no further has been 
complacently ascribed to their smailness of number, their feeble and dis- 
organised state, and, above all, to the tardy opposition of England, whose 
admiral was prepared to engage (and, of course, to destroy) the Russian 
fleet at the Dardanelles, if the army made any further advance. I be- 
lieve neither of these to have been the determining motive. I have the 
authority of high officers of foreign powers, then stationed in the camp 
as deputies to witness the proceedings, that there was no cause, as con- 
nected with the army, to prevent its proceeding to the Bosphorus, where 
it might have taken its station, and received by sea every succour and 
augmentation it required, until the city should yield. The destruction 
of the fleet would have been a trifling consideration in comparison with 
the vastness of the prize. I believe the retreat to have arisen partly 
from the emperor being at the time unprepared for his mighty conquest, 
and, consequently, not ready with an organised plan for its future ad- 
ministration ; and partly, perhaps still more cogently, from the state of 
feeling in Russia itself. Then, as now, there were two leading parties in 
that empire — the old and the new. The latter, headed chiefly by Ger- 
mans, has at present the main direction of affairs, and would benefit by 
any great accession of territory or power : the former comprises the old 
aristocracy of Russia — the high influential families of wealth and terri- 
torial domain. They are little at court, or in the government) and» 
although approving the general policy of aggression on the side of 
Turkey, are understood to have expi'essed a decided objection to any 
attempt at the occupation of Constantinople^ — an occupation from 
which tbere could arise to them neither honour nor benefit, and which 
they had a sort of dread might render it, ere long, the seat of the em- 
pire." — pp. 19—22. 

After a short and somewhat overcharged sketch of the conduct 
pursued with regard to Egypt, the author proceeds to enumerate 
the vexatious processes pursued in the different parts of the 
Turkish empire : but it will be only fair to turn next to the re- 
marks of the present Marquess of Londonderry as to the present 
character of Nicholas : 

" As a mere opinion, I should assert that Russia will have no objects 
of aggrandisement for the next fifty years that would not be hostile to 
the feelings and opinions of the Emperor, unwise in the estimation of 
the nobles, and prejudicial to the nation itself. 

" While the writer of * Russia in 1836* was talking of new king* 
doms and of the seizure of places, the Emperor Nicholas was voluntarily 
restoring to the Sultan Silistrla, one of the keys of Turkey. No greater 
proof can surely be adduced, that the object of Russia is not the con- 
quest of Turkey, nor the march to Constantinople. The Emperor full 
well knowS; that to subdue the religious prejudices of such a nation as 
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that of Turkey, and to run the risk of a war with the powers of Europe 
in the effort, is what he is incapable of attempting without absolute 
necessity. Even at Adrianople, as in other places equally distant from 
their resources, and where they could not be provided beforehand, the 
Russian masses were broken down by disease, misery, and want j and 
the longer their line is extended, the easier prey does it become to pre- 
datory warfare in a hostile country. In addition* can it be supposed that 
the nobles of St. Petersburgh or Moscow would like to see their penates 
transferred to the shores of the Bosphorus, and would an emperor of 
Russia abandon his Petersburgh and live in a Turkish capital ? There is 
a very great disinclination amongst all the Russians I have conversed 
with, to the conquest of other dominions, and many are found who 
consider that civilization is advancing too rapidly for the real happiness 
and prosperity of the nation." — Londonderry ^ vol. i. pp. 160, 161. 

There is more apparent than real discrepancy in the two ac- 
counts we have quoted^ when we consider the alternate prepon- 
derance of the parties, and that the character of the nation is not 
necessarily that of the emperor, who sometimes must yield when 
he ought to control; and ha€ been more than once designedly 
committed by his ministers. 

The question before us is simply the designs of Russia, and 
her capabilities of carrying them into execution. 

The book of Marshal Marmont is valuable on this last head ; 
both as that of an able soldier, capable of forming a clear judg- 
ment on military matters and the event of a war, so far as personal 
knowledge of the qualities of the troops that must be employed 
in it are concerned ; and also from the evident candour and fair- 
ness of his opinions in general. 

We take nis statement of the effective force of the Russian 
army, a subject on which, as Lord Londonderry well observes, it 
is by no means easy to get any thing like satisfactory informa- 
tion : — 

" The Russian army consists at present of the following corps : — The 
Imperial Guard, composed of six divisions, three cavalry and three infan- 
try. Of these there are twelve cavalry and twelve infantry regiments, 
one battalion of sappers, one of marines, one of chasseursy one of veterans, 
four of horse- artillery, and twelve of foot- artillery* The Grenadier 
Corps is composed of one division of light cavalry, consisting of four re- 
giments ) of three divisions of intiantry, made up of twelve regiments ; of 
two batteries of horse-artillery, and 6fteen of toot- artillery. The Regi- 
merits of the Guard consist of seven squadrons of cavalry, and three bat- 
talions of infantry. The Six Corps of the Line are composed each of 
one division of light cavalry made up of four regiments ; of three divi- 
sions of infantry, each of four regiments, two of a regiment of four active 
battalions ) in ail twelve regiments, besides two batteries of bors^-artil- 
lery and two of foot-artillery. The total of the six corps of the line con- 
sists of twenty-four regiments of light cavalry, seventy-two of infantry, 
twelve batteries of horse-artillery, and ninety of foot-artillery. Of the 3d 
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Corpt of Caoalry of Rtstrvc^ each corps has two diTisioos, and each divi- 
sioQ four regimeDts ; making a total of tweoty-foar regimcDts^ and twelve 
batteries of hone-artiUery. The Two Raercc Corps of the Line are 
formed each of three dirisions, and each dinsioD is composed of tweoty- 
foor battalions. The Corps of the CaucasHt consists of one regiment of 
dragoons, three divisions of infantry, and sixteen batteries of foot ar* 
tiUcry. The Corps of Orembomrg is formed of one division of infantry 
of sixteen battalions, and the same namber of batteries ; the Corps of 
Siberia of one division of infantry ; the Corps ef Ftniamd of the same. 
The Troops of ike Interior consist of ten battalions of sappers, of fifty 
battalions of home militia, and one division of horse-artillery, composed 
of nine batteries. Of Cossttcke there are stationed in difierent countries 
one hundred and forty-six regiments. 

'* The Russian territory has been militarily divided into two parts j 
the first, consisting of the distant provinces, thi6ly peopled, has been 
condemned as a recruiting district; it furnishes no men to the army. 
The other, formed out of the centre of the empire, of thickly inhabited 
tracts, supplies the country with all its soldiers. From this arrangement 
it results that the army is recruited out of a population of forty millions 
of natires, and that the limits of the territory within which this recruit- 
ment takes place, are not too distantly removied from each other to admit 
of an expeditious formation or renovation of a military force. 

" The army arising out of the above-mentioned population has been 
organized into regiments of six battalions ; a seventh skeleton battalion 
is always stationed in the recruiting districts to receive and discipline 
young soldiers, and afterwards to hand them over to the reserve bat- 
talions. Four battalions of each regiment belong to the active force of 
the country. Four regiments, that is sixteen battalions (two battalions 
from each regiment being deducted), form a division ; three divisions a 
corps ; and there are six corps at present complete and effective. 

*' The fifth and sixth battalions of twelve regiments form a reserve 
division. This dirision consists consequently of twenty-four battalions ; 
three divisions of reserve constitute a reserve corps. 

*'One thousand men form the complement of an active battalion. 
The number of a reserve battalion is completed in the time of peace, by 
^we hundred men. The corps of mnadiers and that of the guards con- 
stitute each a noble corps (Tarmee. The Cossack regiments, not in« 
eluded in the above organization, contain 800 men each.** 

We have in the commeDcement of this article laid a great, and 
as some readers may perhaps think, an unnecessary stress upon 
the mere position of Russia and her eastern neighbours. 1 his 
however is imperatively called for, in our opinion, by the necessity 
of taking into consideration the most material point, the influence 
of external circumstances upon her situation and prospects, — 
and one the omission of which has, we conceive, led to much of 
error, and exaggeration in our feelings towards Russia, and of 
consequent miscalculation. 

Russia, we consider, is placed in a state of considerable difiS<^ 
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culty as regards other powers. Her existence in Europe neces- 
sitated extension, and hence her proceedings assumed more and 
more an utterly unjustifiable character, till she could advance no 
farther in this quarter without conflict with the most powerful of 
its states. 

In the East, to which her attention is turned^ her views for- 
merly were unquestionably aggressive, in the strongest sense of 
the word : but a careful survey of her own resources and those of 
the countries against her, has induced her to abandon this bolder 
course; and the very circumstance that waked her to the sense of 
this incapacity, and placed it in its strongest light, was the cam- 
paign of the Balkan. We have seen nothing like a correct 
account of the facts, but the pamphlet to which we have already 
alluded contradicts to a certain degree the impression that it was 
a hint from England that prevented the march from Adrianople 
upon the Turkish capital. We are not in the secrets of govern- 
ments, but we know that the statement in question has been made 
by those who are capable of judging its truth, though we believe 
the fact to have been in some degree miscoloured. The Russian 
army never could have passed me Balkan but for the disturbed 
state of the Turkish government and the treachery of the Pachas. 
Diebitsch, in concert with them, but never trusting them for a 
moment, moved, as was the expressed opinion of the first of 
high military authorities, his army as rapidly as if in a friendly 
country, and as carefully as if surrounded by the most skilful of 
enemies. The Turkish chiefs that were wavering were thus won 
over by fear ; but no sooner did they see themselves freed from 
immediate danger, and perceive the small force of the invaders, 
than their national feelings returned. Had they attacked, they 
would probably have been beaten, but the battle would have lost 
Constantinople to the invaders. The sultan's policy was delay ; 
but this could not last : a repulse from the fanatic Moslems of 
the capital would have destroyed the Russian army ; conquest of 
the city could not have been maintained ; Diebitsch found he bad 
been deceived as to the feelings of the Turks. We cannot say 
whether any intimation of the nature we have alluded to was 
given from the British minister at Constantinople, but we do 
know that the Russian ofiicial impression, arising too from the state 
of negotiations in London, Paris, and Vienna, was that it would 
lead to a general commotion, if not war, in Europe : and Diebitsch, 
fully in possession of the emperor's own private sentiments upon 
the general question, durst not take upon himself a responsibility 
so serious, leading directly too to the very point of a war which 
his sovereign deprecated : he therefore rejected all communica- 
tions, opinions, and advice of an opposite tendency^ though 
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strongly urged on him; spared Constantinople, and saved his 
army. The concession, however, was certainly referred in cer- 
tain qaarters abroad to a sense of the impression made by the 
expressed opinions of the British cabinet, and the dexterity of 
her minister at Constantinople : and so far it was as certainly 
true* More we cannot vouch for. 

The acts of Russia previous to that time showed her policy to 
be aggressive, but the circumstances above stated corrected it, 
and the natural dispositions of the emperor himself are known to 
be moderate and generous ; though he cannot always control, and 
is sometimes led away by, the eager spirit of the war party and the 
pation. The indemnity for the war was hopelessly enormous ; and 
its relinquishment obtained him the praise due to an act of real 
generosity, as it unquestionably was; fixed to him the personal 
gratitude of the sultan, since confirmed by subsequent assistance ; 
and secured for him advantages of position at least equivalent to 
the loss sustained by the relinquishment, in both a military and 
commercial sense. South Russia was safe from that moment, 
and eastern commerce assured ; though not even then absolutely 
confined, to his dominions. The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi gave 
him this also : but in the haste to take advantage of it his ministers 
committed a fatal error ; the secret article became known to the 
very party fropi whom it was intended to reserve it ; and it was that 
very haste that awakened the suspicion of its existence. Russian 
policy outwitted itself, here as often elsewhere. 

But whether the policy of Russia be directly ambitious or 
not, it is clear from all we have stated that it is, and from circum- 
stances must be, a policy of aggrandizement. Commercial ob- 
jects are her principal aim now, and let us see how these can be 
obtained or controlled. We take the whole line of her position. 

From Sweden she has nothing to fear, nor will have, until dan- 
ger presses her elsewhere strongly. 

Prussia is bound to her by strong ties. First of gratitude and 
long alliance ; next by the peculiar position of her state, which is 
a democracy under despotism ; thirdly, by jealousy and equipon- 
derance of Austria ; and lastly, commercial considerations. But 
Prussia also requires an increased commerce ; and the League so 
talked of, however injurious to other nations*-this question we 
do not touch upon — has the certain tendency of strengthening 
Prussia herself, and raising her through commerce to the head of 
a political confederation; thus lessening her dependence on Rus- 
sia, and increasing her power of resistance whenever necessary. 

Poland is a difficult question ; it may seem invidious to give 
our peculiar opinion; but truth must be spoken if we speak, and 
delicacy cannot interfere with this duty. 
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The very virtues of Poland were fatal errors iu the European 
systeui. Her independent spirit was too often anarchy ; ber ac- 
tivity was incessant intrigue. The elective form of her govern* 
ment was a fruitless source of disquietude to herself, and other 
powers ; where every object was to be put in requisition, every in- 
fluence domestic or foreign to be won over for the sake of this or 
that private interest in rival individuals, can it be wonderful that 
connections were formed and reciprocities established with other 
powers and their subjects ? Can it be supposed that enterprise 
and personal ambition, the reward too a sovereignty, would al- 
ways or often reject the use of very questionable means, when 
such virtue was certain of losing the prize i And can it in the 
least be doubted that if foreigners assisted they expected equiva- 
lents? An interlaced system of political intrigue was thus esta- 
blished, not only at home but abroad : intriguers do not con6ne 
themselves to one point, they must of necessity enter into all that 
lies in their way : thus while the interests of Polish governments 
were carried out in other countries, the interests of these were in- 
trigued for by Poles and in Poland. Here was one source of 
eternal confusion : one opening for foreign interposition carefully 
reserved, by the very principle of the Polish system. 

But the Polish sovereign was only a president. His nobles, 
though untitled but from abroad, and this in itself >yas an earnest 
of foreign corruptions, were his equals. A pressure on the mass, 
to consolidate it, was wanting. The keystone inefficient, the arch 
could not be strong. Their system, in truth, bore to those of 
other states the precise relation of the bastard or Babylonian to 
the Egyptian and Roman arch ; the approximations of the upper 
portion were not supported by, but built out from, the inferior; 
The effect to the eye might be the same, but the solidity was no- 
thing, and the reality and the type are both in dust. 

The high spirit of the Polish nobility, that gave a welcome to 
the Jews from persecution in the darker ages^ rendered also the 
asylum of that country inviolable from all political offences. 
Thus foreign subjects, banished from their own land, or flying 
to escape its laws, might fix in Poland, and carry on undis- 
turbed their machinations against their parent state; nor could the 
power of the king contravene the will of his nobles. Had not 
the neighbouring powers then ample room for complaint, and in- 
terference, even by arms? This must be conceded them. 

Still the partition of Poland was a crime of first-rate magni- 
tude. But Russia wanted to be European : Prussia wanted 
breadtli ; and Austria a counterpoise to the other two, and fer- 
tility. The crime was committed. 

But crime is always fatal, Russia bad overlooked the peci^iar 
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spirit of the Poles; and that which in their happier hour had been 
tbeir fault and destruction now became the earnest of their pre- 
serration. They would not be controlled : — the very name of the 
Poles marks their origin from a fierce, untameable eastern race, 
a race that has never yet, in any country or under any system, lost 
its peculiar characteristics ; and certainly nowhere gives the slightest 
indication of resigning them, but, even where submitting to other 
governments, preserving with fierce jealousy its own nationality. 
This Russia had not fully calculated upon ; and indeed seems to 
have been ignorant of the historical fact altogether, or else blind 
to it from cupidity : but this is the thorn in her side, that impedes 
ail her ambition in Europe, and checks the possibility of free 
movement in the east* It is the safeguard of Europe; a door to 
freedom* of which Austria holds the key. One word from her 
rouses Poland, from Gaiicia to Lithuania. Austria therefore 
feels no uneasiness. 

To check Austria and Turkey, Moldavia and Wallachia are with- 
drawn from the Porte. Bulgaria and Servia are agitated to affect 
the line of communication through Dalmatia and Albania. Greece, 
if liberated to the extent desired by Russia, would have been an 
effectual bar to the south of this line, and that of her north*east 
frontier also, through Bosnia and Rumelia to Constantinople, 
and by the archipelago. Her sailors would be a make-weight 
against English and French navies in the Mediterranean: but 
Britain holds the Seven Islands and Malta ; France keeps Al- 
giers, and Turkey retains Candia : thus the three powers outlie 
Greece. 

The Turks, though degraded, are rising again as a nation ; 
their commerce, developing, assures their prosperity, if under a 
proper system of foreign support. This England ensures. The 
southern coast of the Black Sea is still theirs ; and from the 
vigilance of the newspapers, that government and all others in- 
terested, are warned in time to be wary. Through Asia Minor 
lies their route to Circassia, Tartary, and Persia. 

Circassia, even if subdued at last, can be so but partially ; 
for the same reasons, and from the same causes, as Poland. The 
people are essentially independent, and they will preserve their 
unchanged and unchangeable spirit ; their indomitable sense of 
an eternal nationality* They abhor the Russians; they are 
looked up to, in the heart of Southern Russia itself, by the more 
peaceably settled and less strongly marked Tatar tribes, who 
themselves^ even the most contented of their races, never have 
amalgamated with their masters: and strong discontents exist 
amongst the major portion, independent even of the strong sym- 
pathies they entertain for Circassia. Aid to Circassia, always 
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practicable through Turkey, would throw all that land, all Cauca- 
sus, all South-Russian Tatary into flame. 

Of Caucasus we need say little; but when it is remembered 
how desperate was the struggle there when Poland rebelled in 
1831, and what immense forces it required for a long time to pro- 
cure a reluctant quiescence, we know what the effect of a fresh 
chance for them would be. General Yermoloff is not forgotten 
among them, nor by the Russian government. 

Syria would be English if England had a fleet joined to that of 
Turkey. France, through Algiers and Africa, holds a lien too ou 
this land, for trade, and as a military road eastward. Turkey, in 
possession of Asia Minor, can always be supported by her armies 
therefore, if pressed by Russia through Persia and the Black Sea. 
But Russian pressure on Turkey would open this, as we have 
shown, freely to our commerce and consequently our arms. 
None know, however, better than Russia herself that the Black 
Sea, though in one sense a nursery for ships, is yet the most 
destructive of seas for a fleet. With all she has held and now 
holds of its coasts, what are her vessels, not on paper, but in its 
waters f Numerous, with highly trained crews, no doubt: but 
how many of the vessels are tit to cope with English or French? 
and how do they last in that sea of dangerous and destructive 
storms and more destructive waters ? Let the reader recall the 
efiiciency of Russian ships at Navarino compared with those of 
her allies. 

In case of a war Turkey and Egypt united form the first line 
of defence : if broken through, Egypt becomes independent by 
position, and affords the second : it is however idle to talk of 
Egyptian troops opposed to Russian. Seeing the long difficul- 
ties of Syrian insurrection, we see that Syria affords military posi- 
tions in abundance ; excellent in defensive warfare ; to these they 
must be confined. Ibrahim triumphed easily over the Turks; 
not only from the state of hurry and exhaustion, and the positive 
famine among the latter, as has been asserted by a recent writer,* 
but also and still more from the utter incapacity of the Turkish 
leader, who did not know how to manoeuvre, nor to calculate ; 
who attacked in a fog, un&vourable to his own vastly superior 
force, and which concealed the enemy's inferiority, and, while it 
aggravated the difficulties of his own undisciplined troops, gave 
every advantage to the precision of the enemy. 

The assistance of Persia and Independent Tatary has been 
reckoned upon in any invasion of Hindostan by Russia. But the 
utter want of good roads and the difficulties of each route, though 



* See Sultan Mahmoud aud Mabomet Ali Pacha, 1835* 
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both might be surmounted by an efficient army, would afford every 
facih'ty for treachery from the natives in Persia. The instant a 
Russian army entered it from the west it would be at the mercy 
of the Persians. With common activity on the part of Britain 
amongst the numerous parties existing there, armies after armies 
in constant communication must be sent, to enforce supplies ; 
and a force of 100,0CX) men would require 60,000 more to sup- 
port its communications and awe the Persians. When has Russia 
160,000 men to spare for a single object and remote aggression? 
and where the means of transport, and provision for half that 
number? Was not Paskevitch himself in considerable difficulties 
also for transport alone, and compelled to use a small force, be- 
cause a larger one could not be moved ; and this on the frontier 
only? If Persia can supply corn and cattle, can she supply the 
purchase-money ? Or is her system of administration so free from 
peculation that large sums entrusted to her commissariat system 
would ever reach their destination? They could not, even under 
the long systematized vigilance of the late acute and avaricious 
shah. That vigilant prince too, was fully aware that no European 
enemy would march through his dominions ; and he gratified his 
avarice and kept his kingdom secure by steadily refusing to im- 
prove its communications. *' No, no;" he replied to the solicita- 
tions of the deceased Abbas Meerza's favourite and singularly 
dexterous agent, '' we Persians can move as did our fathers, but 
the infidels walk only in straight ways." 

The expedition to Herat, certain of failure, if it denoted 
the superiority of Russian arguments, has proved also the supe- 
riority of British judgment. That country could never be brought 
into any thing more than a nominal or temporary submission to 
Persia; and its history through all ages proves this: from the 
time of the heroes, fabulous or otherwise, 2al and Rustam ; i. e. 
fironi earliest antiquity, there was always an independent though 
submitted rule on the eastern portion of Persia. Affghanistan, 
Candahar, and Segestan, to the north ; Belochistan, Kerman, 
and Mekran, to the south ; have mountains enough to render 
Western India tolerably safe on this side with common foresight 
on our part. Russian assailants could reach it only by a toilful 
march, and great incidental losses, and then they would have to 
meet troops perfectly fresh and highly disciplined. 

But Tatary offers a path less chimerical it would appear : and 
Russia from the Caspian by a hundred routes could traverse the 
ground ; and she knows this well. True it is she knows it ; for she 
has twice most carefully surveyed every inch of the ground in both 
a purely scientific and a military view. But what assistance can 
she calculate upon ? — none whatever, other than Persian from the 
north. On this we would observe> facts show its futility. 
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The Desert tribes, the Turcomans, have already risen to repel 
the Persian invasion of their land. They have foiled the Persian 
already, and hate him always. Always his match, they are often 
his superior ; jealous of his power, would they love it more or fear 
it less, because backed by Kussian auxiliaries ? Their part is al- 
ready taken, and declared. Five hundred miles from the Caspian 
to Herat alone, is a long line of communication. 

Tatary is quiescent, rather than quiet; there are no robberies 
on a great scale to be committed, so we hear only of a refractorjr 
khan now and then. Place a commissariat in their way, and 
bribe them by gold to assist its operations, they will freely supply 
the cattle, receive the money, and carry off both. We speak 
from no conjectural theory ; from no general rule of the character 
of nomade tribes ; but from a full and intimate knowledge of the 
tribes of those countries, acquired by years of residence among them 
as a native, and intimacy with their habits and feelings. Will any 
one say that these are favourable to the Russians? they are deci- 
dedly adverse to them ; and from the mere fact of the closer approx- 
imation of the latter, that feeling has been aggravated a hundred 
fold. Where would be the redress against a chappow or foray; 
and how far would Cossack or Calmouk ride to overtake the tire- 
less horses of Turkestan rode by their native masters, and who 
go the first twelve or sixteen miles just to get into their wind and 
pace, and then keep on for a day or two at a rate that defies pursuit, 
scattering over the deserts : and how lon^ would it be before these 
plunderers interposed, egged on by British influence and gold 
against the invaders of their country; scattered too as these would 
be along the whole line of march, in a district utterly incapable 
of maintaining them itself, and thus reduced to depend on their 
own supplies from the rear, when a single successful interruption 
would destroy the means of an army. Can savages be bribed 
into a steady system of morality ? And if they can, Britain, whose 
Indian power is too remote to awaken their jealousy, has more 
means of bribing them to remain as they are. 

Even supposing all obstacles surmounted, what would be the 
effect of a single defeat to the invaders, or a rumour of it even ? 

The idea ota materially efficient Persian co-operation along the 
north sounds formidable : but will the Affghans suffer it in the 
north where most needed? And cannot Persia be invaded from 
the south by a handful of men who would find the sea provinces 
ready and eager to join them. Already a slight demonstration has 
called out the competitors for the throne: a dozen parties in 
Persia itself are always ready for an outbreak whenever oppor- 
tunity can be found ; nor will this be lessened when the progress 
of civilization shall have got so far as to allow the sovereign to let 
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his own children survive. * Egypt besides eyes Bagdad with desire ; 
and if wrested from the Turk, her natural enemyi would it be 
less formidable to Persia in the hands of the Egyptian ? If Russia 
seized Turkey and Constantinople, could she move on at once to 
India or Persia ? 

We quote Marshal Marmont^s views as to the possible occu- 
pation of Constantinople. 

*' I have already shown that ibe Russians may, with the greatest ease» 
take possession of Constantinople, not only with the consent of the sol- 
tan, but on his express invitation. I undertake to prove now that the 
occupation once effected, the most intimate alliance between France, 
England, and Austria, the most energetic efforts of these three powers 
would be ineffectual to force the Russians to evacuate the position they 
might take up upon the Dardanelles. 

*' My proof is based on the following hypothesis :— A corps ttarmSe, 
forming a junction with the troops assembled from the Crimea, would 
be employed in the Russian occupation ; and this force, it may be posi- 
tively anticipated, would not amount to less than sixty thousand men. 
I suppose, then, that this force would be distribnted in the following 
manner : — ^Ten thousand men would be potted at the Dardanelles : a 
strong place, consisting of five or six batteries, flanked by two forts, the 
one situated at the extremity of the table-ground Maltissi, and the other 
on the height which commands the batteries of Nagara, would be con- 
structed on that site. Three forts, amphitheatrically built on the Euro- 
pean side, would protect its batteries from every hostile attack by land. 
Ten thousand men would be encamped on the heights of Constantinople, 
which they would hold in obedience, whilst several vessels of war would 
ride at anchor in the harbour. The rest of the army, that is to say, forty 
thousand men, would be encamped at Adrianople. Eighteen or twenty 
towers would render this post unattackable. Tbe army of from thirty to 
forty thousand men posted there could not be shot up, and would hold a 
force eighty thousand strong in check. To complete the system of occu- 
pation and defence, I suppose that eighty thousand Russians would be 
assembled in Moldavia and Walachia, and that their advance-guard 
would be on tbe bank of the Danube, ready to cross the river ; and, 
finally, that tbe grand Russian army would be concentred between 
Warsaw and Cracow, in readiness to pass tbe Vistula. 

** I ask, then, what could the triple alliance I have mentioned do to 
force the Russians to evacuate Constantinople ? Supposing a French 
and English army to embark for tbe Dardanelles, what immense pre- 
parations and expense would attend an expedition of this kind ! Thirty or 
forty thousand men is the greatest force that coold well be destined to sucb 
a purpose ) and even this force would probably be ill-organized and ill- 
equipiied ; the cavalry would be feeble, because it is difficult to transport 
a great number of horses to a distant country ; artillery the same ; and 
smaller field-pieces would be totally inadequate to the necessities of the 
war. Finally, this army, embarked at a great cost, would arrive slowly 
— its march would be known — its arrival foreseen, and it would have to 
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confront a force in strong positions, furnished abundantly with all things 
necessary, and capable of receiving increase and renovation at any mo- 
ment. 

*' On the other hand, should the fleets of France and England alone 
be called into action, the hostile operations of those countries must be 
confined to a blockade. The Russian fleet, however, remaining at an- 
chor, could not be attacked, yet might always put to sea, and command 
an engagement at any favourable crisis. 

** And now let us see if Austria could act more eflectively. Supposing 
an Austrian army were to enter Servia, after passing the Balkan, the 
fortified camp of Adrianople would outflank this army on the south, and 
suspend its onensive operations at once. Whilst manoeuvring to conquer 
this difficulty, the army of Walachia could cross the Danube, and force 
the Austrians to retrograde. But it may be said, that a second army 
might be assembled in Transylvania to oppose the offensive march of the 
Walachians, either by a direct attack, or by menacing their flanks or 
rear. The mass of Rujisian troops, however, assembled on the Vistula 
would, by reason of its advanced position, oblige the greater part of the 
Austrian forces to remain stationary in order to cover the heart of the 
monarchy, and even the capital itself. It is therefore probable that a 
simple disposition of the Russian troops, such as I have imagined, would 
altogether neutralize the ofi*ensive operations of Austria. 

** It would then appear necessary that a French army should form a 
junction with the Austrian army to attack the Russian force in Poland -, 
but this operation, though in a scientific sense good, is hardly feasible, 
for reasons superfluous to mention. Besides, the Russian force in Po- 
land might be weakened without much injury being thereby done, for 
this force would not be necessary to cover the capitals of the empire. 
Their distance from the frontier even ensures their safety. 

*' I acknowledge, nevertheless, that all the military advantages I have 
pointed out in favour of the Russians belong rather to the first occupant. 
If indeed a French and English fleet should pass the Dardanelles and 
arrive at Constantinople ; i^ at the same time, an allied army of French 
and Austrians should seize on the position at Adrianople, and establish 
there the fortified camp of which 1 have spoken, then would the Rus- 
sians have immense difficulties to conquer to wrest these posts from 
their enemies. Under this supposition, the Russian fleet, having 
entered Sebastapol, would be shut up there ; and if an army crossed 
the Balkan, this army would be exposed to confront an Austrian force 
either from Tansylvania, marching into Bessarabia, or from Hungary, 
marching into Servia, in order to turn the flank of the Russian army 
which would be in Bulgaria. It is true, that in case of an offensive 
movement on the part of the Russians, a large force would be previously 
sent into Transylvania, which, taking up a position in that province, 
would cover the corps on its march to Constantinople. This operation 
would certainly be difficult, but it might be executed ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the operations of the allied armies, such as I have imagined 
them, under the supposition that Russia should be the first occupant of 
Turkey, would be nearly impossible, on account of the proximity of 
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Vienna ; unless, indeed, not only the French and English fleets and an 
Aastrian army, and perhaps one from Prussia should be called into action 
io the war. But the exigencies imposed on Prussia by the configuration 
of her territory are well known, as well as the natural tendencies of her 
policy, which might perhaps incline her to an opposite course." — Marmont, 
?ol. ii. pp. 129—127. 

From this it will be seen that Austria, in the Marshal's opinion, 
holds the power of shutting or opening the gates to Russia. 
We must observe that he speaks only in a military sense ; and 
that a breath to Poland from Austria^ would create a formidable 
diversion against Russia in her vital part: would Sweden be in* 
active^ and passive to the loss of Finland, then? Many, and 
amongst them the Marquess of Londonderry, a competent and uu- 
questionable judge in military surveys, as his long and brilliant 
services so indubitably proved, hold Constantinople as assailable 
even in the possession of Russia. 

But the first movement of Russia in active hostilities would 
awaken the hopes of the Poles, and her whole flank would be 
exposed in one nearly continuous chain through Poland, Gallicia, 
and Hungary, Turkey, the Southern Russian Cossacks, Circassia, 
Armenia and the Caucasus, Afghanistan, and Tatary : and to a 
second line, of Austria, Dalmatia, Asia-Minor, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, the Persian Gulpb, and Indian ocean's coasts. 

To those who fear the schemes of Russia, we would observe 
that her internal state is in itself a serious bar to the execution of 

S'gantic projects, independent of the necessity for employing her 
rge military force in stations along her whole line. The re- 
sources of the country, infinitely increased beyond that wretched 
period for her finances when Alexander trusted for a time the 
treasury to Count Nesselrode because he could rely on no other, 
is yet barely competent for the improvement of the country; and 
the military forces are in reality still far inferior to their paper 
amount. The former fact is proved by the application to Eng- 
land for money expressly to carry on the war against Poland. 
We see that Lord Londonderry corroborates our statement. 

" The pamphlet I now allude to, is ' Russia and her Acquisitions in 
1836.' The author here displays a gigantic map, and marks, accurately 
enough, the encroachments of the Czars, by conquests, treaties, or trea- 
chery, since the time of Peter the Great, and founds upon this exhibited 
surface of continued ambition, the certain argument that the same course 
must still be pursued, in defiance of any changes that time and experience 
may produce in the sentiments of the Russians, or of the guarantee af- 
forded by the personal character for wisdom and prudence of the existing 
sovereign. I disagree as much in the inference drawn by this latter 
writer, as I do iu the theories of the former. The very circumstance of 
the great accessions of territory produces, at present, an undigested inte- 
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rior, composed of very difficult materials to organise in unity of action. 
To make this mass more unmanageable by unnecessary increase, while 
its component parts create, even now, disquietude, and demand all the 
energies of the government, is not the part of a great and wise sovereign $ 
and it is but fair and just, on passing a positive opinion as to what the 
measures of Russia will be, to examine the recent acts of the chief whom 
Providence has placed at the head of this colossal empire. 

<* It would be bold to predict what the position of Russia may be some 
hundred years since. Undoubtedly the rapid progress she has made in 
civilisation and improvement since the war with France, and since her 
legions were transported from the banks of the Volga, the Don, and the 
Vistula, to those of the Seine, surpasses belief. Since 18 IS, she has 
advanced in these respects at least a century. The practical observation 
which her masses of men made on the cultivated states and territories 
through which they passed) the taste which was thus imbibed for 
southern luxuries ; the indefatigable exertions and efforts of the Emperor 
Alexander to obtain every possible advantage for his rising empire, — all 
conspired, with the great genius, industry, and talent of the people, to 
improve Russia in a singular degree. The golden opportunity of the 
long peace since 1815 has not been thrown away in the bauds of Alex- 
ander and Nicholas. Indeed, it is wonderful to witness how greatly the 
latter has availed himself of all the foundations prepared by the former; 
and I feel assured that those who descant largely in the British parlia- 
ment, on the situation of Russia, would do well to examine the country 
in the details, before they venture on statements which their ocular obser- 
vations would disprove. Russia, in my opinion, is directing all her mighty 
means to bring to perfection all parts of that empire which acknowledge 
her sway, before she attempts to grapple with more extent of dominion. 
Whether she can manage and govern well what she possesses, is a pri- 
mary question; to seize upon more before this is ascertained would 
greatly endanger what exists." — Londonderry^ vol. i/pp. 158 — 160. 

This IS the place perhaps for another extract from the same 
writer: the distinguished activity and military iudgroent of the 
noble marquess through the long period of the late war^ and 
most undeniably shown in the interference by which he compelled 
the reluctant Crown-Prince of Sweden^ Bernadottei to fight and 
win the victory of Gros Beren, near Leipsic, when victory was 
most wanted; entitle his opinion to high value. 

'' In giving these sentiments, I know I differ from much higher au- 
thorities 'y amongst the rest Marshal Marmont, who in his tour in Hun- 
gary, Transykania, Southern Russia, Turkey, &c., has broadly laid it 
down, not only t*hat the Russians with the greatest ease can take posses- 
sion of Constantinople, but he also offers to prove, that the occupation 
once effected, the most intimate alliance of France, England, and Aus- 
tria, could not force the Russians to evacuate it. The marshal then 
enters upon the long military hypothesis on which his reasoning is based. 
Far be it from me to follow tbis» probably, well-digested professional 
treatise ; but my simple question is, how is Russia now, or at any future 
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dme within the next century^ to supply the means and the sinews of 
war for tnch an undertaking ? What wonld be easy and light to the 
financial means of such a triple alliance against her, wonld be impracti- 
cable for Russia alone 3 and both the nation and its chief, I belieTe, are 
fully aware of this impossibility. The marshal, however, sums up his 
reasoning by two considerations, which he admits have their value against 
the opinions he delivers. First, he says, that all the advantages he points 
out in favour of the Russians belong to the first occupant ; that is to 
say, if our combined fleet passed the Dardanelles and arrived first at Con- 
stantinople, and if with an army we could then occupy Adrianople with 
a fortified camp, the Russians would have immense difficulties to over- 
come. The probability is, however, we should pass the Dardanelles be- 
fore any fleet of Russia could be in force there ; and, without debarkation 
of land troops for a fortified camp at Adrianople, I think the Russians 
would hardly take possession of Constantinople in presence of the com- 
bined fleets of France and England. 

" Secondly, the marshal considers that Prussia would probably be in- 
clined to adopt the Russian side of the question ; but if she did not, he 
conceives this might make a great diffierence in the forces Prussia 
might bring into the field, and the manner she might aid the military 
operations. 

** For both these reasons, I am of opinion that the deductions the 
marshal has made are adverse to the interests and powers of a resisting 
triple alliance." — Londonderry, vol. i. pp* 161, 162. 

We may notice upon this point, independent of the support 
afforded to our own opinions by the noble writer, that these and 
similar considerations have already been made by the Austrian 
government. There are also one or two additional facts to which 
we would call attention. 

Whatever might be the monied deficiencies of Austria herself, 
these in case of necessity would be supplied by England. The 
latter also could easily furnish Poland with all the means requisite 
for aggression if desirable, and this by the Adriatic. Her fleets 
also could assist Sweden and menace the Baltic on the north side; 
creating a diversion against Prussia^ if disposed to assist her gigantic 
northern neighbour. Prussia however must be on the side that 
can secure to her Posen, or give her an equivalent for it. 

Of Poland we have already spoken much. We may add, that 
a nation that has once had a kingdom, never forgets it, any more 
than a ruined housekeeper his home, even amid the gentle joys of 
a workhouse. The Jews are an instance of the fact. 

It was undoubtedly a well-turned sentence for the Emperor 
Alexander to call the Dardanelles the " key of his own house." 
He should rather have said of his neighbour's. Extending along 
two sides of the Black Sea, the Russian empire can have no more 
to fear from fleets than France, Spain, or any other power that 
has a maritime coast. She however has more to gain from Turkey 
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friendly and allied, than dependant and despoiled. If Constan- 
tinople were seized, the Sultan driven to Asia would be a for- 
midable enemy whenever Russia was elsewhere employed, and a 
point of support for eastern operations against her. If Russia 
then advanced through Persia to India, from Turkey she would 
never be safe ; of Persia never secure. 

Nearly the same might be said of the Caucasian districts, re- 
luctant as these are known to be to any civilised or systematic rule. 
The Russian government is imitating the Austrian forma- 
tion of military colonies on a dangerous frontier: but there is a 
wide difference between the Servian, &c. and the Caucasian and 
Circassian, though the step is certainly calculated for the conso- 
lidation of the Russian power between the Euxine and the Caspian. 
Military colonies are to be established in those provinces, viz. on 
this side of the Caucasus, to the west and south of the Terek and 
the north of the Kuban, and beyond the Caucasus, in the province 
of Osbarek ; and on the east coast of the Black Sea, in imeretia 
and Abassia, as far as the fortress of Gagry; that is, all round the 
country of the Circassians and the other tribes not yet subdued, 
who live in the mountains to the east of the Black Sea, southwards 
from the Kuban to Gagry. The subjection of the southern bank 
of the Kuban, and the establishment of military colonies there, is 
kept in view. The Petersburgh Journal publishes a part of the 
resolution, dated Teflis, October 10, 1837* and will continue it. 
The number of families of Russian soldiers to be settled there is 
fixed at 2,000, of which 500 are to go there this year. For this 
purpose married soldiers from the several corps of the army, who 
possess the necessary qualifications, and have served fifteen years, 
will be discharged from their regiments and settled in the military 
colonies. 

Any operations far up the Caspian must include, for safety in 
its line of operations, the districts of Bokhara and Khiva. They 
are refractory enough. It must not, however, be imagined that 
a Russian expedition to chastise the insolence of these Tatars is 
necessarily a movement upon India. Few but those conversant 
with these predatory tribes can have a conception of their eternal 
ravage and murderous and wanton outrages. The Russian go- 
vernment is bound to give protection to its own subjects engaged 
in commerce, too often so infamously treated by these detestable 
and faithless savages. 

It is indeed to form a barrier against their southern races that 
Persia has been encouraged to move eastward to Khorassan ; but 
had those who talk of Russian aggression and influence really 
witnessed the deplorable scenes of Tatar inroad, they would con- 
fess that any efforts on the part of Persia were loudly called for 
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by the state of her dominions in that quarter; and, if tranquillized, 
Russian products would be largely consumed in that portion of 
Asia.^ The Persian failure, and the intention of applying for 
Russian aid, only shows the strength of the obstacles the latter 
power must encounter, even in the outset of her Quixotic march 
to Hindostan. 

Of India and its peculiar position we have no room to speak 
largely here. We can only for the present observe that not only 
is it unthreatened by any danger from the West, but that all fears 
upon this subject will be probably set at rest by our recent en- 
lightened Eastern policy, that bids fair to get rid of the apprehen- 
sions respecting those dominions, by getting rid of the dominions 
altogether. 

To return to the main question. 

The position then of Russia is purely, in an open sense, com- 
mercial. She is anxious for the trade of Asia internally : and by 
closing her dominions to British goods so superior to her own 
manufacture, as in cotton, iron, &c. she secures the market for 
these, and her Uralian and other produce — Circassia, if obtained, 
barring the transit for England through the Black Sea into the 
interior of Tatary. The Indus, however, opens a wide field for 
commerce, and for transit into Tatary also. 

We have much to add hereafter, upon all the subjects we have 
touched upon, and India especially. 

Russian aggrandizement, we repeat, is now driven into the 
bounds of commercial advance ; and vigilance will retain it there. 
Of her territorial acquisitions we can scarcely have a right to 
complain, who have advanced along India by infinitely worse 
steps — of late, at least: but Russia can show nothing to equal our 
own senseless treachery in that quarter. This instance of British 
colonial possessions, and the present case of the United States 
against the Cherokee and Seminole Indians, proVe that civilized 
states, as we laboured to show at the commencement of this arti- 
cle, are under a ceaseless moral necessity of conquest and progres- 
sion over barbarians. 

Still, with every pacific disposition, we hold the opiuion and 
can maintain it, by facts little known to the public at large, that 
Russia in her recent courses has committed herself, if opportunity 
were wished for it, to all the chances of war ; and this by her 
errors of greediness, perfidy, and assumption, in many instances 
within the last few years. 

Of her power and projects we entertain no dread, even without 
the necessity of running to arms. 
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Eipoiicum del Tratado di Paucarpata en Peru. Espasi of tke Treaty ^ 

Paucarpata^ and Event* connected with it, Lima. London, 1838. 
The Author of this paiophlet is well known to the diplomatic and lite« 
rary world as the most active member of the former body connected 
with the latter, by his incessant vigilance over the interests committed 
to his care. Not a decree, ordinance* bulletin, or state paper, of any 
kind, is ever issued on any thing that can any way be construed to 
refer to his country, not the least piece of intelligence is noticed by a 
casual remark, even in the daily journals of any nation, to impugn his 
own, but he stands forward the ready and able champion for her vin- 
dication through the same channel by which she was assailed. Were 
ether ministers as indefatigable the world would be one great, and it 
may with justice be added, able pamphlet on foreign affairs. The lite- 
rary expenses of the Peruvian government must be equal to that of all 
the nations of Europe. 

The work before us is a complete refutation of the state papers it 
undertakes to answer, and a vindication of the chief of the Peru-Boli- 
vian Federation -, and as the recent triumphs of his arms over both an- 
tagonists evince his moderation and talents, thev form the best, and a 
complete, support of the statements in this pamphlet. 



Kjohenhavn og dets Omegfi' Kopenhagen und Heliingoer mi Umgegend 
und h'utoricher Beschriebung, auf dUnitch, (Copeohagen and Helsioger with 
thii Enviroas; and bialorical Descripkioiis; from the Danish.) 4to. A very 
interesting volume, and full of plates, views, plans^ and elevations, giviof a 
mcMt complete idea of scenes but little known generally to Cnglishinen. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 



FRANCE. 

The Journal de Paris informs us, that the demand for stamps has been so 
great this vear that the provision made by the commissioners for the last two 
months of this year has been already entered upon^ and what remains wiH 
not be sufficient. The quantity of paper required for stamps has geoarallY 
amounted to 45,000 reams, but an extraordinary supply has been ordered 
and it is expected that the next contract will be to the amount of 7byQ09 
reams. 

A letter from ati officer on board the Zel^ second ship, under the expedi- 
tion of Captain Dumont D'urville, repeats the accounts already giveii bf 
other officers of the difficulties experienced in folbwinj; the line of aniarclic 
ice-fields, and, by additional details, showing the severe labours of the crews. 

The first volume is published of M. Chevalier's great work entitled D» 
InUrils en France, which is to treat of three subjects:—!. Land and Water 
Communication; 2. Institution of Banks; and 3. Education. The first sub- 
ject is complete in the first volume. 
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M. Didroo, secrttary to the Historical Committee of Arts and Monuments, 
bas discorered in a MS. of Rheims, of the 13th century, some architectural 
drawings consisting of two fa9ades of a cathedral, a plan, frc. The discovery 
will prore of considerable importance should there be any foundation for M. 
DidroD*s supposition that the caclicdrals of Laon, Amiens, Noyon, and 
Biiciioty bate been constructed on the model of these drawings* 

Victor Coosin is printing the last ? olume of his translation of Plato. 

On the tOtb of October, and the days following, (if they have not previously 
been disposed of ^ VaimahU, or, as we say, bv private contract,) the extensive 
collection of charters and other historical documents of the late Baron de 
Joursanvaolt will be put to the hammer. The catalogue, published by 
Tecbener of Paris, forms two tolerably large volumes in 8vo. (small print), 
and contains nearly three thousand seven hundred articles. The whole num- 
ber of separate documents is said to amount to about 80^000. The main body 
of the Anglo-French charters belonging to this collection was bought by the 
£iif;Iisli goveromeot two or three years ago, and deposited in the British 
Mneema : boC there are still left some valuable documents relating to the 
Eoglish wars in Fmooe during the 14ih and 15lh centuries. 

The Comnattion Historique has recently published the second volume of the 
Metrical Chronicle of Normandy, by Benoit^ (an Anglo-Norman poet of the 
IdUi century), and two volumes of the Relations of the Affairs of France sent 
home by tbe Venetian Ambassadors during the 16th century. 

M. Percier, tbe architect, to whom, in conjunction with M. Fontaine, 
Frsnce owea roost of her public monuments during the empire, died in Se(>- 
tember, at his apartments in the Louvre. He was a member of the Legion 
ef Hosour and of the Institute. 

M. Percier bequeathed 150,000 frs. to TEcole des Beaux Arts. 

Tbe esbibttion for the grand prize of sculpture at the Ecole Royale des 
Beaux Arts, took place on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of September. Only six 
specimens were exhibited aiKl iioc venr good. 

Miistapha beo Isnieel, exBey of Tlemecen, has been offeivded with hi» 
African serramts, who, since their svrrval in Fraace, have taken to speaking 
aloiid ie the presence of their master, eomrvry to the laws of the Koran. Tbe 
Bwet loqoacioes waa penisbed with 35 blows of a rattan before his comrades 
ae an exampler 

The bronze statue of Henri IV. boe been prese»ted by tbe King to tbe 
U)wn of Pau. Ic is to be erected in the Place Royale of thas town, and the 
osooey sobecribed for the statue itself by individuals will now be expended 
OA Che pedesfal, which is of Pyrenean marble. 

The celebrated Pergamena Vase, presented to the King by Sultan Mahmood, 
bas been placed in one of the Saloons of the Egyptian Museum in the Lourvre. 

A Freecb lady named Daageville, said to be sister of the Deputy for the 
department of the Ain, ascended to the smnmit of Mom BWmc, on the 4th 
iaetaot* 

Tbe BArAMftE8.-*Tbe eeenteiMMce of Soundiron is of so attractive a kind 
that it is difficult to convey an idea of it, her eyes of sparkling black in tbe 
midet o( a bluish enamel, dart forth looks enough to torn tbe brains of a saint; 
tbe ert of ogHng is qoite iff its infancy with us; and all the coquettes of 
Paris will be for taking lesson of the sprightly Soondiron. She will be a pro- 
fessor of the first water of the art ot the language of the eyes. Amany's 
coeiilenence is nitdeess itself, her smile is candid and oensive at the same 
tn»e; she is taU and straight like a palm tree; she is eighteen, Soondiron is 
only fourteen. Little Veydon, aged six, looks like a little devil. Rangin bears 
abbmee le Sowidiroiv without being her equal. 



• We undersUnd it had been performed by two English travellers more than twelve 
months before, 
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The Academy of Besanpon has proposed a prize of 300 frs. for the best 
treatise on the Observation of the Sabbath, as affecting public health, mora- 
lity, and the mutual relations of families and citizens. 

A company is said, by the Rouen Journals^ to be forming for the purpose 
of raising the ship T^l^m^ue, sunk about 50 years ago, at the mouth of the 
Seine, near QuiUeboeuf, and which is supposed to contain specie and plate to 
a great amount, as well as other valuables, among which is a necklace that 
belonged to Marie Antoinette. A painting by Raphael is also believed to 
have been on board. 

We learn from the Gazette Musicale, that the municipal authorities of 
Paris htive appointed a commission to inquire into the merits of the new 
mechanism, invented in England, for changmg the scenery and decorations of 
the stfige, with a view to its adoption in the Parisian theatres. We should 
not be surprised to find (as has often happened before) this English invention 
first carried into practical execution in France. 

At a recent sale of autographs at Paris, belonging to a M. de Monmorque, 
some fetched the following prices : — Boileau 170 frcs., F^n^lon 110 frcs^ 
Lafontaine 320 frcs., Racine 175 frcs. and Tasso 400 frcs. 

The transportation and purchase of the Obelisk of Luxoor has cost the 
French government above 1,700,000 francs. 

Paris. — Hidden treasures to the amount of 82,000,000 fr. are said to have 
been discovered in the vaults of the Tuileries. M. de Schonen, who was em- 
ployed in liquidating the expenses of Charles X.'s household in 1823, first 
received intimation of the existence of this treasure, and a locksmith, Cretu, 
is said to have made several iron chests for Louis XVI., which have never 
been found or heard of since his death. Hence it is presumed that the pro- 
perty was his. 

M. Tripet, florist, to whom the world is indebted for SOO new varieties of 
the tulip, died recently in France. 

At a recent sitting of the Academic des Sciences, Morales et Politioues, Dr. 
Villerm^ communicated an authentic return of the population of^ Russia, 
furnished by M. Meyendorffl From hence it appears that the number of 
females, which in former censuses was never ascertained, but put down at 
double that of males, is 32,083,000. The total number of inhabitants of Euro- 
pean Russia is 61,000,000 exclusive of the land and sea forces, and Caucasian 
provinces. That of Russian Poland is 4,200,000. 

A letter from Tours states that the poet Beranger, having, in comjiliance 
with the entreaties of his friends at Paris, resolved to leave his retreat in that 
town and return to the capital, the Literary Society of Tours intends to pre- 
sent him with a gold medal worth 2,000 francs. 

The poet, however, has determined to remain. 

M. Jules Janin, the well known feuilletonist of the Dcbats, purchased two 
tickets in a lottery during his recent tour in Italy, and has just received the 
pleasing information thai one of them has come up a prize, making him 
owner of the Villa Lazzerini, one of the finest dwellings in the environs of 
Lucca. 

The building for the new Chamber of Peers, at the Luxembourg palace, pro- 
ceeds rapidly, more than half having been raised to the parapet, and ready 
for the framework of the roof. The walls too of the Eastern Pavilion will 
be ready before the winter. 

The Opera of Benvenuto Cellini, by M. Berlioz (who married Miss Smith- 
son) did not succeed as expected. It is considered to have too many harmo- 
nies and too few melodies. 

Madame Chazal (Flora Tristan) has been shot by her husband, but is fast 
recovering. 
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The Prioce de Moscwa, and Edgar Ne^ his brother, with Ave guides, as- 
ocDded) on the 11th instant, the second highest of the Pyrenees. 

The Sixth session of the Scientific Congress at Claremont met on the 3rd 
September. 

BELGIUM. 

It is said that a great change is to be made in the organization of the order 
of the Jesuits; that the course of study will be transferred to Louvain, and 
that the missionaries will reside at Ghent. 

King Leopold has encouraged for the last three or four years Flemish lite- 
rature in Belgium, thinking, it is said, a German nationality conducive to in- 
dependence of France. 

GERMANY. 

The first represenution of a new opera, in three acts, by Lindpainter, en- 
titled Die Macht det Liedes (The Power of Music) at Weimar, has met with 
great success. A petit opera, in one act, by Henri Uotsch, Die Entf uhrung in 
Duplo (The Double Elopement), has been equally well received, and is likely 
to become popular. 

BOHEMIA. 

Bohemian Literature.— ^veral new parts of Jungmann*s Bohemian 
Dictionary have been published lately ; also the completion of the historical 
part of *< Bohemian Antic^uities;*' and a Statistic of the Austrian Monarchy. 
An annual^as been published for 1838, in the Bohemian language, intitled 
** The Spring, an Annual for the Blooming World,'' edited by rospischil. 

PRUSSIA. 

Adalbert Von Chamisso, one of the most popular modern poets of Ger- 
many, died some days ago at Berlin. He was buried on the 23rd ult., by the 
side of his deceased wife, who preceded him only by a few months. 

According to the last census, taken at the end of 1837, the entire population 
of Prussia amounted to 14,098,195 souls; of which there were Frotestants 
8,604,748, Catholics (very probably underrated) 5,994,003, Jews 183,578, the 
rest being Greeks, and especially Mennonites. The distinction between the 
Lutheran and the new Prussian religion has been very cleverly levelled in 
this census, though it continues to exist. 

Berlin, Aug. 97.— Three Persians have lately been here who mean to go 
to London to obtain a great number of Bibles in the Chaldee tongue. They 
speak only Persian, and cannot make themselves understood by any body 
here, as none of the literati speak Persian. They are very poor, and it has 
been necessary to make a collection to defray their expenses. 

ITALY, 

M. Marzano has announced, in the Venice journals, that in investigating 
the archives of the city of Bologna he has discovered that the far-famed Maid 
of Orleans, was of the ancient family of Ghislieri of that city, and was in fact 
the daughter of the celebrated Ferrante Ghislieri, who was obliged to fly from 
Bologna in 1401, when John fientivoglio usurped the sovereign power of that 
republic. The Venice Gazette of the 14th ult. published the documents pro* 
duced by M. Marzano in support of his opinion. 

The family of the Doria Pamfili are proprietors of a college at Rome, 
founded by Innocent X. for the education of priests. It contains a most 
valuable collection of MSS., commencing as early as Clement VII., enclosed 
in closets carefulljr locked. Lately a part of the correspondence of thb Pope 
with his Nuncios in Spain, was founa at the shop of a porkman. who used it 
as waste paper. The alarm was given, and 98 closets were found empty. 
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Professor Sard was immediatalj^ ordered Co search all the shops in the city ; 
the contents of seven closets were thus recovered. 

The tenth part of the ^ Reale Galleria de Torino, illustrata da Alberto 
d'Azeglio, dedicata k S. M. il Re Carlo Alberto," has just appeared, and com- 
pletes the first volume. It contains about 40 pictures from the first schools 
of Italy, Flanders, Holland, Spain, &c. and engraved in a highly superior style 
by the most celebrated artists of Italy. 

The literary world of Upper luly has experienced a heavy loss in the 
death of Carlo Boucheron, the prinapal promoter and guardian of Roman 
literature in Italy. He wrote the language of Cicero, Virgil, and Tacitus 
with as much fluency as his mother tongue, of which his Biographies of 
Caluso and Priocca afford ample proof. 

The ** Bibliotheca Italiana'' has lost one of its editors, Dr. Robustino 
Gironi, who died in the spring. To his industry and co-operation it princi- 
pally owes its celebrity. Carlini, Fumagalli, and Brugiiatelli still remain as 
editors, but they will find it difficult to supply the place of GironL He 
was born on the 94th of October, 1769. Through the patronage of the 
minister for home affairs, he received a situation in the library of Brera, 
to which he was afterwards (1817) elected librarian. His labours for the 
periodical press, particularly for the ** Bibliotheca Italiana'^ and the " Poli- 
grafo,'* prevented him from undertaking any extensive scientific works, but 
his explanations to ^Illustratione della Pinacotecadi Brera*^ and to Ferrario's 
^ Costumi,'' which treats on Greece, Spain, and Portugal, proved the extent 
and application of his knowledge. He united to the above good qualities a 
most amiable disposition which makes his loss more severe to his oamerous 
friends. 

The Academy of Science at Turin has published iu 58tb and d9th vcrktBies, 
for 1835 and 1836; they contain the following valuable cootributiont : — 
Botany, by Moris, G. & P. Jari, and Berteri; Mineralog^r^ by Marmora mmI 
Sismonda; Astronomy, by Plana; Cheaustry, by Canai and Avogadro; 
Mechanics, bv Botto. 

The Abb^ Lacordaire it al Bo»a^ oegQciatiag th« re-etiablishmeal of the 
order of Dominicans. 

RUSSIA. 

Between 16th December, 1835, and 9th March, 1838, twenty-three coopa- 
nies or associatiooa were formed io Russia for diifereat enterprizes, and 
brought into circulation 39,000,000 roubles or 108,000,000 francs. Upward* 
of fifty grants have been made, putting into drcnlaUon 3>0O€^OOO roublea or 
12,000,000 francs more. 

A complete collection of minerals peculiar to Russia and Siberia, compris- 
ing 980 specimens, has been presoiied by the Emperor of Russia to a 
Natural History Society in the North of En^aad^ to be delivered free of all 
chaigie. 

POLAND. 

General Scbypoff, Miniaier of the Interior, and Director of Public inetico' 
tions ia Poland, has lately pablisbed at Warsaw the feilowti^ decreed—*' 1. 
Neither the male nor female cuixens or peasants of Polaad shatt wear the 
Cracovian or Maaoviaa coBUune, but Ru&stao dresses of dark coio««t» 4^ A 
premium of one roable wiU be given la each posoa who shall promptly wfikait 
ta these legakicieoa* Thoae who refuse to CMf^ily shall be puMshedwttbwbip' 
ping. S, This sefbrm im eeetnoie must be cooapleted by 1st Jamnry, 19889; 

The Ensyeror af Rassia haa resMiedl t»Co«nt Fredro^ the Peliak deanatkitt 
tha pessfsiinn of hit eslacaa m tfaaa eoimtoy. 
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GREECE. 

Of the 3,000 copies of " The Prophecies of AgathanpUo," verj few remain 
unsold; they predict the fall of the present (BavariaD) dj^nastj^ and its re- 
placemeot bj a race of fair people. 

TURKEY. 

Id Constantinople nothing is to be seen but new buildings erected or erect- 
ing — here a niosque, there a palace^ now a custom-house* and then a succet- 
sion of manufactories and warehouses. It is a popular belief that the Sultao 
indulges in this taste for building in consequence of a prophecj, that be will 
lose his life as soon as he ceases from such undertakings. At this time the 
very magnificent naval school at Kassim Tacha is being erected ; and also a 
saw-mill moved by steam engines for boring cannon and musquet barrels is 
nearly finished. The Galata Seraglio will shortly be converted into a fine 
college; and we must not omit the laxaretto just commenced on the Calce« 
doniaa promontory. The port of this ancient town, Cakecboy has been 
cleared, and the wall, which has been in a dilapidated state, is now restoring. 
A theatre for Europeans is in contemplation at Constantinople. li is to ^ 
raised by a company with 500 shares of 6000 piastres each. 

PERSIA. 

Dr. Barrachei^ appointed by the French government to the scseDtific and 
commercial mission to Persia, reached Smyrna the S4th March. 

SYRIA. 

Amongst the plunder taken from the Druses were several of their religiona 
books and some interesting MSS. relative to their dogmas, creed, and system 
of morality amongst themselves and towards olher sects; also a catecbisna 
which appears to be an exact abridgment of their doctrines^ and wbic:h, ac- 
cording to Dr. Clot Bey, contains much more than has been published in M. 
de Sacy's work on their religion. 

HINDOSTAN. 

A Prospectus is published of a plan for lighting Calcutta with gM. 

The Iliad of Homer has jnst been translated into Sanscrit. 

Important Historical Discoveries from Ancibnt LrscRiPTiavs. • 
The results of the rapid progress lately made in the deciphering and inter* 
pretation of the ancient inscriptions of India, promise to be of great and ua» 
expected importance. The combined eflforts of Mr. Tumour in Ceylon^ and 
of Dr. Mill and Mr. James Prinsep at Calcutta, aided by various co-ad^ 
jutors in different parts of the Indian continent^ have already succeeded in 
opening the lon^-closed door to the complete explanation of all the ancient 
characters of Hindoo writing. The fruit of ikis discovery has been the im- 
portant fact of a connexion between the ancient sovereigns of India and those 
of Greece and Egypt. 

Continuing his examination of these inscriptions, Mr. Prinsep has found an 
allusion in them equally authentic and dSstinct, to one of the Ptolemies of 
Egypt. The edict containing this highly curious passage is in a mutilated C9bft- 
ditiofl,and at the very end of this inscription; which delayed the discovery. 

A fact, however, of still more importance, if the accuracy of Mr. Prinse^'s 
conclusions can be demonstrated, is that, in the third century before Christy 
a Buddhist dynasty was on the throne of India; whence it would appear that 
the extravagant tlieogony of the Purdnas and the fabulous system of chronor 
logy of the Brahmins were invented Tafter their rivals the Buddhists liad beftn 
put dt>wn) not much earlier than the commencement of the Christiaa era. 
For full particahurs we refer to the Number of the Asiatic Journal for 
October. 
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CHINA. 

We learn from Pekio, wliere a mission from the Greek Church of Russia 
bat existed since the time of Peter the Great, that upwards of 300^000 Chinese 
have embraced Christianity, and there was ererj reason to believe that all 
the persecution of Christians was on the point of ceasing. The Emperor 
himself is said to hare studied Christianity and to hold it in respect, while at 
his accession to the throne Christian blood was frequently made to flow. The 
rigorous laws against Christians now exist only on paper, and their execution 
is entrusted to such mandarins alone as are favourable to Christians. The 
law of 1836, although in terms applying to all Christians, was directed soleW 
against the English, of whose political influence they began to be afraid, 
lliere are in China several Vkariats whose chiefs are to be found at Pekin, 
Nankin, and Macao. 

JAVA. 

All implements and machinery for agriculture, from any country and flag, 
may be imported, duty free, to the end of March, 1839, by governor general's 
proclamation, dated April 93rd. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The expedition under Messrs. Grey and Lusbington to the Not th West 
Coast of Australia has failed, after seventy miles onl^ explored, from the hos- 
tility of the natives. Mr. Grey saw numerous paintings, which are supposed 
to be the work of Aborigines, and evince considerable knowledge of effect. 
Some are representations of human hands, made, as in manner of a cast, upon 
the surface of rock, and painted black, while the surrounding part is painted 
white. From these and other things which he says be has collected, Mr. Grey 
infers them to be ofAsiatic descent. 

He introduced and left the bread-fruit thriving there. 

AMERICA. 

Lake Ontario has been rising since 1835, and this year is 6 feet 10 inches 
above its level then. 

Lake Erie and the Niagara river below have risen about 4 feet. 

The Ukes rose rapidly m 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, though not so high as now, 
and were reduced by the heat of the summer in the last year full two feet. 

The two Americas do not produce a single heath, nor the southern part of 
the Continent a rose. 

New Continent. — A new continent to the south of South Shetland has 
been discovered by the French expedition under M. D*UrviIle, and forty 
leagues of its coast explored in spite of the ice. 

UNITED STATES. 

The gold region in the United States is more extensive than is generallv 
supposed, commencing in Virginia and extending through part of North 
Carolina, South Carohna, Georgia, and Alabama, into Tenessee. The prin- 
cipal amount of gold has been taken from the mines of North Carolinai 
which have been longest known and worked. The gold mines of Virginia 
have recently attracted much attention, and the legislature of that state hare 
been liberal in granting charters to companies for the purpose of exploring, 
opening and working the mines. The principal counties in Virginia in which 
gold mmes have been explored to any extent are Stafford, Culpepper, Fan- 
quin, Spotsylvania, Orange, Louisa, and Buckingham. Brooken mine in 
Buckingham, the Culpepper and Millbank mines in Culpepper, and the 
Walton mines in Louisa county, have been found very rich in gold ore* 
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That these mines may be profitably wrought admits of do doubt, the cost of 
vrorktog them being fonod not to exceed thirty-five cenis to the bushel, at 
100 lbs of ore, even in the present imperfect state of the mining business; 
and the average product of the Walton mine is stated at 599 dollars to the 
100 lbs or bosiiei of ore. Professor Rogers, of the University of Virginia, ob- 
tained between twelve and thirteen dollars from 100 lbs of the ore of this 
mine, and on four trials by another distinguished mineralogist, an average of 
414S dollars for 100 lbs of ore was obtain^. 

The amount of gold received at the United States mint from the mines in 
the Southern States, from 1894 to 1834 inclusive, was 5,t96,50O dollars. 
fiat a sDiall part of the gold obtained from the mines is sent to the mint. 
The greater part is sent to Europe, and a considerable portion is used by 
jewellers and other manufacturers in the United States. 

The value of the gold taken from all the gold mines of the United States 
for the last ten years is estimated at 880/X)0,000 dollars. 

The Golden Eagle, — Directions have been given by the treasury depart- 
ment to the director of the mint, at Philadelphia, to have the dies prepared 
for this superb coin, and the stamping of it commenced with all convenient 
dispatch. It is now thirty-four years since any of the coin was struck at the 
mint. The coinage of the eagle ceased in 1804, because the erroneous standard 
of gold caused it to be exported almost as fast as struck. The exhibits of 
the mint show that upwards of 1,300,000 of this coin were struck. 

The Cherokees are finally to be removed from North Carolina and Georgia 
to the West. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Taroehamea III., king of the Sandwich islands, has forbidden the propaga- 
tion in his dominions of ** the peculiarities of the Catholic religion,^ *' or any 
thing similar," alleging the intolerance ** of those who follow the Pope" as the 
cause of this exclusion. Any teachers of that religion landing on the island 
are to be sent back to the vessel, and it is not to be suffered to sail without 
them. 

Singular Tidal Phenomena.— Soon after six o'clock one evening lately, the 
sea fell very rapidly, about eight feet, leaving several vessels aground. The 
weather was clear and pleasant; thermometer at 745, barometer 306; fine 
breeze from the north-east, squally at intervals. The water, after remaining 
stationary a few seconds, rose agam to the ordinary high-water mark, and at 
six hours forty minutes, again receded four feet six inches, perpendicularly, 
in twenty-seven minutes; it then again rose to the same height as before, and 
fell again four feet three inches: the third time it rose four inches higher than 
before. After the fourth, all the ebb and flow, which had hitherto occupied 
about twenty-eight minutes each, gradually diminished and varied in time, 
flowing in ten, and ebbing in twenty minutes. This continued during the 
night and part of the next forenoon. The rapidity with which the water rose 
aiHl fell varied considerably in different parts of the harbour; at no time did 
the water rise above high-water mark. Towards midnight the wind subsided, 
and much rain fell, but there were no unusual atmospheric appearances or 
trembling of the earth. The whole commotion appeared to be m the sea. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 
Fbom July to Sbptbmbbe, 1838, inclusiyb. 

THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

1 Aromon, Ton, Handboch der chrittlicben Sittenlehre. Vol. IL 2d Edition. 8ro. 

Liipxig, 7s. 6d. 

2 Baor, F. C., ub«r den Uriprong des Epiicopatf in der christlicheu Kirche. 8vo. 

Tubing. 4t. 66, 

3 CoUectio telecta S. S. Patruro, complectens exquisidssiina opera luin dogroatica et 

moralia, etc. etc. A. Blaillan et M. N. S. Guillon. Tomes CXVI.— CXXII. 
S. Aorel-Augottinus : IX.— XV. 8to. Parti. Each Volume 4fl. 6d. 

4 Dana, Dr. J. T. L., kirchenhistorische Tabellen. 1 Vol. large Folio. Jtna. 7s. 6d. 

5 Fiir&t, Concordantiae Librorum Veteris Tesumenti, etc., ed. Herlot. Seciio VI. 

Imp. 4to. 78. 

6 Gfbrer, Getchichte des Urchristenthums. Istes Boch : das Jabrbandert des Heils. 

2 Vols. Bvo. Stuttg, IBs. 6d. 

7 Goericke, H. E. F., Handbncb der Kircbengescbichte. 5d Edition. Heft I. to VL 

(Vol. I.) 8vo. 10s. 

8 Htiuflfer, J. E. K., de biblica ZX1H2 AIXINIOT notlone, scripsit etc. Bvo. Dresden, 

4s. 6d. 

9 Havemick, H., neue kritische Untersuchongen iiber Daniel. Bro. Hamburg, Ss. 

10 rnnp* ubenetzt und erliiatert ron Dr. L. Hersfeld. Bto. Braunschweig, 5s. 

V v' 
(Koheletb, in Hebrew, wilb Introduction, Translation, and Explanation in 
German.) 

11 Lassui, Gabr., Commentaire philosophique sur TErangile de St Jean. Bvo, Paris, 

7s. 66, 
If Leo, H., Sendschreiben an Gorres. Bto. Halle, Ss. 

13 Liber D>ecanoram facoltatb tbeologicae Academiae Vitcbtrgensis, ex aotograpbo 

edidit C. £. Forstemann. Bto. Ltpi. 4s. 6d. 

14 Machsor mikol rooad^ Hascbana, oder Cjdus der Festsebete des ganaen Jahres. 

Hebrew and German, translated bj Moritx FriiakeT. Vol. I. 8?o. Derliiu 
18s. 66, 

15 Merle d*Aubign6, J. H., Histoire de la Reformation da seizieme Siecle. Sd Edit. 

Vol. L Bvo. Paru, 7,50. 

16 Maorer, F. J. V. D., Commentarius grammaticns bistoricus criticns in Vet. Test 

Vol. III. Bvo. Lips. 7s. 

17 Bflssae propriae festomm dioeoesis Argentoratensis. Folio. Argentcrat, 7s. 66, 

18 Mohler, J. A., Svmbolik oder Dartteliong der dogmatischen Gegensatae der Ka* 

tholiken ond Protestanten. 5tb Edition. Bvo. ihfaifit. 10s. 66, 

19 Miinscber's, Dr. W., Lebrboch der christlichen Dogmengescbichte, mil Belegen 

ana den Qaellenscbriften, Ergiinzungen der Literatur. 2d Part. Vol. II. Qto, 
Cauel, 17s. 

20 Neander, Dr. A., Gescbicbte der Plansung und Leitong der christl. Kirche dorcb 

dieApostel. 2d £di{ion. 2 Vols. Bvo. IBs. 

21 Nork, F., das Leben Mosis aos dero astrognotischen Standpunkte betrachtet. Bvo. 

Leiptig, 6s. 

22 — der Mystagog, oder Deutung der Gebeimlebren, S^mbole, &c. &c. Bto. 

Leiptig, Bs. 
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fS Panli Epbt prim, ad nmotbeum. GraecCf cam oommentario, edidit O. £. Lea. 

8to. lAps. Ss. 6d. 
t4 StiomoS Provcrbien, erklart, edirt ond ro«tr. iibersetst von Lowenstein. Hebrew 

end Oerroan. 8to. FrmU^, 8s. 6d. 
f5 Saloroo ben Gabriol, Kooi^kroDs, metr. iibenetst von L. Stein. Hebrew and 

German. 8to. Fmnkf, fa.6d. 
16 SlraoM, Dr. D. F., das Leben Jeso, iLritiscb bearbeitet. t Vols. 8vo. Sd Edition. 

Tiib. Osiander. 11. lis. 6d. 
t7 Tholack, A.» Predigten iiber Hauptstiicke des cbristl. Glaubens oud Lebens. (A 

new Edition of ** Predigten im acad. GottesdiensL") t Vols. Bvo. Hambwrg^ 

16s. 
SB Thoroae k Kempis opera selecta. Tom. L t de Imitatione Christi. 18nio. Frank/. 

98. 

t9 Twesten. Dogmatik. 4th Edition. Vol. I. 8to. Hamb. 9a. 

90 Wette, Dr. de, korxgefasstes exegeUsches Handbucb som Neaen Testament Ister 

Band. 4ter TbI. : containing " Apostelgescbicbte." 8to. Leifrng, Ss. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

91 Goiaot, F., de la Peine de Mort. 18mo. BruxeUet. Is. 6d. 
9S Leroan, C. K., das alte kalmische Recht. 8vo. Berlin* 8i. 

93 Zompt, C, iiber Ursprung, Form nnd Bedeutong dea Centumviral-Oericbts in 

Rom. 4to. Berlin, Ss. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

94 Ficbte, J, G., Bestimronng des Menschen. New Edition. ISmo. Berlin, $u 

95 Hegel's Werke. Votlstandige Ausgabe, &c. Vol. X. Part III. : conUining 

" Vorlesnngen liber Aestbetik." Vol. III. 8vo. Berlin, Subscription price 
Us. 

96 Kant's, Iniro., saromtliche Werke, heransgegeben von Rosenkrans ond Scbobert. 

Vol. II. : containing « Kritik der reinen Vernanft," von Rosenkranx. 8vo. 

Ltijtiig. 168. 6d. 
37 — _— Vol. III. : containing *' Prolegomena xn eiuer 

jeden kHnftigen Mataphjsik,** yon Rosenkranx. 7s. 
38 Vol. VII. Part!.: containing "kleine anthro- 

pologiscli-praktische Scbriften," heransgegeben von Schobart. 9s. 
39 Vol. VII. Part II.: containing " Anthropologic 

in pragmatisher Hinsicht/' von Schubart. 6s. 

40 Michelet, C. L., Geschicbte der letxten Sjsteme der Philosopbie in Deotschland, 

▼on Kant bis Hegel. Vol. II. 8to. Berlin, 18s. (f Vols. 1/. lis. 6d.) 

41 Tocci Vicenxo, Dixionario filosopbico pratico della lingua italiana. Fasc. XV. & 

XVI. 4to. Padova. 
4« Umbreit, A. £., Aesthetik. Vol. I. 8to. Letpx. 7i. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 

43 Annalen der konigl. Stemwarte in Wien, heransgegeben von Littrow, Vol. XVII. 

8vo. Wien. 16s. 6d. 

44 AstronorolschesJahrbuch fiir phjsische nnd natorhistorifcfaeHimroelsfortcher, fiir 

1839, herausgegeben von Fr. v. P. Gruithuisen. 8vo. MUnchen. 5s. 

45 Berliner astronoroischet Jabrbocb fiir 1840, herausgegeben von Enke. 8vo. 

BerUn, lU, 

46 Francoeor, L. P., Uranographie, &c. BruxeUet, 7s. 6d. 
47 Geometric analjtique. 8vo. 4s. 

48 Gmoert, J. A., Leitfeden fiir den ersten Unterricht in der b61iern Analysis. 8vo. 
Leipng. 6t. ... 
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49 Jahrbocb fUr 1838, beraaigegeben too H. C. Scliomacher, mit Beitriigen von 
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70 Hartmann, C, Taschenbuch f iir reisende Mineralogen, &c. 8to. Weiwuar. 17f« 

71 Hoffmann, J. F., Specimen geograpb. aedicum de Europa anstrali. Tom. I. 8ro. 

Lugduni-'Batav. 7s. 6d. 
7S Labram, Singulonim Generum Circulionidum unam alternam Speciem, additii 
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3s. 6d. 

73 Lamark, de, Histoire naturelle des Animanx sans Vertebres, etc. 2d Edition, par 

MM. G. P. Deshajes et H. M. Edwards. Tom. VIIL 8s. 

74 LIchtenstdn, Dr., iiber die Gattung Mephitis. Eine akademiscbe Abbandlaog* 
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75 Mejen, F. J. F., neoes ^System der Pflanien-Phystologie. Vol. II. 8vo.| with 
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re MHIler, Job., Handbuch der Physiologic des Mentchen. Vol. IT. Part II. 8to. 

CMenn 7u (Price of Vol. I. Parts 1 & t and Vol. II. Parts 1 fit « 

1/. lOs. 6d. Vol. II. Part 3, which completes the Work, wiU be pobUshed in 

the Spring. 
^' ' fiber den feinen Bao and die Forroen der krankbaflen GetcbwUlste. 

Parti. Royal Folio. Berim. 1/. «8.6d. 

78 'Sc^ von Esenbecfc, Naturgeschicbte der europaischen Lebermoose. Vol. Ill* 

Bvo. Brtilau, 9s. 

79 Nicolai, A. H., die Medicinal- ond Veteriniir-Pollrei. Sfo. BtrUn. 1S«. 6d. 

80 Rajer, Traits des Maladies des Reins. 4i^me Lirr. Large Folio. Ports. 16s. 

81 Rose, G.. Elemeote der ChrjstalJographie. «d Ediiion. 8ro. Bwiim, 10s. 
8« Scbwabe, S. H., Flora Anhaltina. Tom. I. 8ro. Berlin. 98. 

83 Swensk Botanik, utgifwen af kongl. Wetenscaps-Acaderoien I Stockholm, lido 

Bandet. Heften VII.-IX. StockhoUn, 6s. 

84 Vetter, Dr, A., theorctisch-praktisches Haodbuch der Heilquellenlehre. t Vols. 

8TO. Berlin, ISh. 
86 Weber, Dr. M. J., Anatomischer Alias. ?d Edition. Part V. Imperial Folio. 
Dusseldorf, 1/. 6s. 

86 Wilde, Dr. F. A., das weibliche Gebar-Vermogen. 8to. Berlin. 9s. 

87 Zetterstedt, InsecU Lapponica. Fasc. IV. 4to. roaj. Lips. ts. 6d. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

83 Bastide, Loois, Vie religieuse et politique de Talleyrand, etc. liere Lirr. 6d. 

89 Bcrghaus, Dr. H., ailgeroeine Lander- und Volker-Kunde, &c- &c Vol. HI. 7s. 

Vols. I. to III. 1/. 2s. 6d. 

90 Bemadeun, Histoirede Bordeaux, depais 1675. 5 Lirrs. lOd. 

91 Blumenhagen, Wanderungen durch den Hara, Mit SO Suhlstichen. 178. 

9J Biilao, Fr., Geschichte des europaischen Staaten-Sy stems. Aus dera Gesiclits- 
punkiederSUatsWissenschaftbearbeitet Vol. 11. 8to. Leipzig. lOs. 6d* 

93 Carpani, Jos., Haydn, sa Vie, ses OSurrcs, etc. 8to. Pari$. 7$. 6d. 

94 Coniiy, Viscomte P. de, Histoire de la Rerolution Francaise. Tomes VI. — IX. 

Paris. 16s. 

95 Creuser, Dr. F., das Mithreum yon Neoenheim bei Heidelberg eriiiutert. 4to. 

Heideib. 3s. 

96 Das Land Tyrol. Handbuch Tur Reistnde. 3 Vola. l«roo. Inmprueh. li. Is. 

97 Der Bau der Erdrinde nach dem heutigen Standponkte der Geologie, von Dr. J. 

Noggeraih und Dr. J. Borckhardt. Folio, with 6 coloured Plates in Imperial 
Folio. Bonn. 18s. (Description either in English, French, or German 
language.) 

98 Domas-Hinanl, Napoleon ses Opinions et Jugements, etc 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 

99 Dumortier, B. C, la Belglgue ei le$ 24 Articles. 2d Ediiion. 8?o. BruxelUs. 

2s. 6d. 

100 Fleck, Dr. F. F., wissenschaftiiche Reise durch das siidliche Deutschland. Vol. II. 

Part II. 8vo. Leipiig. 7s. 

101 Gudniard, P., Voyage en Islande et Groenland, execute en 1835 et 1836, etc. 

Tom. I. Part I. 8to. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

102 Gervinus, historische Schriften. Vol. VII. : containing ** geMimmelte kleine 

Schriften." 8vo. Karlsruhe. 13s. 6d. 

103 Hammer* Purgstall, Geroaldesaal der Lcbensbeschreibungen grosser mosliroischcr 

Herrscher. &c. Vol. IV. 8vo. Darmstadt. 6s. 

104 Hinrichs, H. F. W., Schiller's Dichtungen nach ihren historischen Beaiehung, &c. 

Vol. II. Dramar. Tlieil : Part I. 8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 6d. 

105 Klein» J. W., Geschichte des Blindeuunterrichts und der den Blinden gewidme* 

ten Anstalten in DeutschlanH, 8vo. Wien. 4$. 6d. 

106 Krause, J. H., Olympia, oder Darstellong der grossen olympischen Spiele, &c. &c. 

8vo. Wien. 13s. 6d. 

107 Lewald, A., Handbuch fur Reisende am Rhein, iro Taunus, in dem Nahe und 

Moseltliale. 8vo. Stuttgart, 49. 
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108 Minkwits, Joh., Graf Ton Platen als Mensch and Dichier. 8vo. Leifaig. 6s. 6<L 

109 Nibbj, A., Analm ttorico-topograplitco-antiquaria delta Carta dei diutomi de 

Roma. Tom. I. Bvo. Koma, 

110 Raomer, Fr. von. Geschichte Europa's seit dem Ende dea f uofzehnlen Jahrhon- 
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111 Rilier, Carl, die Stapas (Topas), oder architect. Denkmale an der indo-baklri- 
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113 Rosellini, Ippol., I Monumeiiti dell' Egitto e dclla Nubia, etc, Dispensa XXXI. 
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114 Schiller's Leben, Geistes-Entwickelung und Werke im Zusammenhang. Vol. II. 

S Vols. 8vo. Stuttg, 8s. 

115 Sisroondi. S. de. Histoire des R^pabliques Italiennes. 8 Vols. BruxelU$, St. 

116 Skisae, historische, des preuss. Staats in synch ronistiKhen Verhalien za den 

Nacbbar-Staaten. zwischen den Jahren 1280 bis 1830. von Riihle voii Lilien- 
stern. 9s. 

117 Soromcr. J. G., Konigreich Buhmen. statistisch-topugraphisch dargestellt Yul. VI. 

Piliiilaer Kreis. 8vo. Prag. 9s. 

118 Spriiiier's. K. von. histor.-geographisclier Hand-Atlas. StcrJahrg. late Abtblg. 

Folio. Gotha, 10s. 

119 Thiers, Hiatoire de la Revolution Franpaise. Tieme Livr. 6 Vols. 8vo. BruxeUts, 

U, 16s. 
IfO Vossii. G. J., de historicis Graecis libri tres, edidit Anton. Westermann. 8vo. 
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BELLES-LETTRES, NOVELS, POETRY, THE DRAMA. 

121 Abrantes. Duchesse de, Hedwige Reine de Pologne. 18mo. Bruxelle$. 9s. 66, 

122 Abr^ge des Lemons Fran9aises de Literature et de Morale, par MM. Noel and 

La Place. 

123 Allonville. M^moires secrets de 1770 a 1830. Tomes I. & IL 8vo. Pmrit, 
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124 Balzac. lUustr^. La peau de Chagrin. Etudes Sociales. Rojal 8vo. Paris, 188. 

(Wiih numerous Vignettes engraved on Steel.) 

125 Belani, H. E. R.. Sidonia. Macht des Wahnsinns. Novellc. 8vo. Leipxig. 7$, 

126 Beuermann, £., Deutscliland und die Deutschen. Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. AtUma. 2s. 
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127 Bilder und Randzeichimngen zu Deutschen Dichtungen, erfunden und radirt von 

J. B. Sonderland. Iste Liefer ung. FoliO| 10s. 

128 Casii, Giambattista. Opere. Complete in one Volume, royal 8vo. Bruxtlla* 

\l, is. 

129 Chateaubriand, Vicomte de. (Euvres. Tom. II. : les Martyrs. Atalate. 8vo. 

Pans. 7s. 6d. 

130 Cornelia, fiir 1839. Tasclienbuch fiir deutsche Frauen, von A. Schreiber. 12». 

131 Duller, C., Kaiser und Pabst. Roman. 4 Vols. 8vo. If. 6s. 

132 Dumas, A.. Pauline. l6mo. BrujeUct, 2s. 

133 Encyclopaedic des Gens du Monde. Repertoire universclle des Sciences, etc. 

Tom. X. liere Part. 8vo. Paris, 6d. 

134 Fergunt. Ridclerroman, uit den Fabelkring van de rondeTafel, uilgegeven door 

Prof. L. G. Visscher. 8vo. Utrecht. 8s. 6d. 

135 Freihafen der, Gallerie von Unterhultungs-Bilder. Heft III. 8vo. AUona, 7$. 

(With contributions by Dr. Strauss. Prince PUckler, &c.) 

136 Gothe. Gedichie. Neue Ausgabe. 2 Vols. 8vo. Stuttgart, 10s. 6d. 

137 Gutzkow, K . Blasedow und seine Sohne. Komischer Roman. Vol. I. 8vo. 

Stuttgart. 9s. 

138 Halm, ¥., Der Adopt. Trauerspiel. 8vo. Wien. 4s. 6d. 
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139 Hanke, Heoriette, der Schmuck, in Briefen. Vol. I If. 12ido. Hanover, 69. 

140 Iris. T&schenbuch f iir 1839, von Mailalh ond Saphir. 8vo. PeiU 16s. 6d. 

141 Karr, Alpb., Einerlej. Roman. 2 Vols. Svo. Parit, 12s. 6d. 
14* Mouslacbe. Roman. 2 Vols. Svo. Parit. 12i. 6d. 

143 Kock, P. de. Moustache. BrujelUs. 6s. 6d. 

144 Laroartine, Ch(ite d'uo Ange. Episode. Ro^ai Svo. 2$. 6d. (Supplement to 

Lamartine in 1 Volume.) 

145 Lesage, Giiblas, om^ de 600 Figures par Jean Gigoux. Edit. noav. 1/. Is. 

146 Leasing, Nathan der Weise. New Edition. Svo. Berlin, 4s. 

147 Eroile Gallutti — und Minna von Bainhelm. 8vo. Btrtin, Each 2$. 

148 Lilien. Taschenbuch f iir 1839, von C. von Wacbsmann. 6 Plates. 12s. bound. 

149 Miihlbach, L., die Pilger der Elbe. 8ve. Altona. 9s. 

150 Munch, Ernst, Erinnerungen, &c. Vol. III. 8vo. Carhr, 8s. 

151 Penelope. Taschenbuch f iir 1839, von Th. Hele. 12rao. Leipzig, 12s. 

152 Rajrooiid de Vercrour, Milton et la Poesie epique. 8vo. Parit, 

153 Rnhl, L. S., Sketches to Sbakspeare's Plays. Part II. : the Storm. 8vo. Cattel. 

10s. 

154 Ruins of the Rhine, their Tiroes and Traditions, bj Charles White, Esq. With 

8 Engravings. Aix-la^Chapelle, 8vo. 188. 

155 Scavola, Eroerent., Briefe eines Fliichtlings. 4 Vols. 1/. 7s. 

156 Sand, George, les Muitres Mosaistes. IRmo. Bruxellet, 2s. 6d. 

157 Spindler*s, C., sammtliclic Werke. Vols. LIV. and LV. : cootaining " Roset- 

len." 2 Vols. I69. 

158 Taschenbuch der Liebe and Freundschaft, fiir 1838. 7s. 6d. 

159 Tasso, Torquato, la Gerusalemme liberata. Editiona crilica riveduta e corretta 
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161 Zschokke, H., de Braude wijnspest. Gvo. 2s. 
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163 Altdeutsche Blatter, von M. Haupt und Huffmann. Vol. II. Part II. Svo. 
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.164 Aristoteles* Werke, iibersctxt und eriautert von Dr. Karl Hoffmeister und Dr. H. 
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167 Bachmann, L., Scholia in Homeri Iliadem. Vol. I. Fasc. III. Svo. 6s. 
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169 BcTftk, Theodorus, Comentaiionum de reliquiis corooediae atticae libri duo. Svo. 
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170 Bode, Geschichte der hellenischen Dichtkunst. Vol. II. Part. 2: Dorische 
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C. Peter und Dr. G. Weller. 8vo. Leipzig, 7s. 
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Francisco Delits^chio. 8vo. Grimma, 98. 
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216 Vos8, J. H., Coroentar. in Virgiliani, in lat. sennonam convertis Dr. T. F. G« 

Reinhnrdt. 2 Parts in one. Reduced from 10s. 6d. to 7s. 

217 Wunder, £., de Sclioliorum in Sophoclis tragoedias aoctoritate. Particula L 

4to. Grimm. 2s. 

218 Wnstenfeld, F., iiber die Quellen des Werks : ** Ibu Challikaiu viiae illostrium 

▼irorum." £in Beitrag zur Geschicbte der arabiscbe Liieratur. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

219 Xenopbontis opera omnia, etc, ed. Schneider. Tom. VI. Opnscula Politica 

post Scbneiderum item recensuit et interpretafus est G. A. Sauppe. 8vo. 
Lijmae. 13s. 6d. 

220 Xjlander, J. R., xur Sprach* und Gescbichts-Forschung der neuesten Zeit. 8vo. 

Frankf. Is. 6d. 
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221 Aucrbacher, L., padogogische Phantasien. Blatter fur Erziehung. 8vo. M'tinchen 

65.66. 

222 Bacherer, G., Parzen und Euraeniden. Novellen. Vol. I. 8vo. Frankf. 7s. 

223 Bibliopolisches Jahrbuch fiir 1838. 8vo. Leipzig, 10s. 

224 Brondstedt, P. O., die Bronzen von Siris. Eine archaolog. Untersucbung. 4to. 

Copenhagen, ll.ls. 
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litografo. P. Bertolli. Fasc. I. con 4 tovolo litograf. 4(o. Mitan. 

232 Haos-Lezicon, das. Handbuch prakt. Lebenskenntnisse. Vol. VIIL 78. 6d. 
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with 18 Plates. Numb. 10s. 

234 Heinsius, Biiclier-Lexicon. Vol. VIIL, containing the Books from 1828 to 1834. 

4to. Leipzig. Price 2i. I2s. 6d. 

235 Jagemann, C. G., Dizionario ital.-tedesc. e tedesc.-italian. New Edition by 

Bolza. 4 Vols. 8vo. Vienna. 11. 5s. 
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337 Klense, Leo. von, apliorislische Beiiierkuiieen gcsanimelt aiif seiner Reise nach 

Griechenlaii<k 8vo., with Plates iu Folio. Berlin, iMTs. 
JS8 — Sammluiig architectonisclier EJitwurfe. Part V. Royal Folio. 

Kumh, 1 Is. 6d. (Paita I. to IV. i?/. 5s.) 
259 Kongl. Krigs-Weteoscaps Academieos Handliiigar, for Aaret 1838. Haftet II. 

to VI. 
240 Kongl. Wetenscaps-Academiens Ilandlingar, for Aaret 1836, med 8 PI. 8vo. 

Stockh. 
341 Nagcl, G., Flowers of German Classics, &c. &c. iSroo. Hannovtr, 4s. 6d. 
2 W Ornaments, Architectural, of the Middle Ages, by C. Heideloff. Part I. 4to. 

Numb. 6s. 6d. 

243 Parthey, Dr. G., das alexandrinische Museum. 8vo. B9rlin» 6s. 

244 Romberg, J. Andr., die Mauerwerkskunst. 64 Plates. 4to. Vienna, 1^. 6d. 
246 Rotteck, Dr. Carl, die kblnische Sache vom Standpunkte des oflfeutliclien Reclits. 

8vo. Speyer. 2s. 

246 Schmidt, neugriechiscb-franzosisch-deutschcs Handworterbncb. 8vo. Leipiig, 

10s. 6d. 
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Leipzig. 38. 6d. 
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FOREIGJ^ 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 



Art. I. — 1. DarUgung des Verfahrens der Preussischen Regie* 
rung gegen den £rzbischof von Kohi. Berlin. Hayn. 1838. 

2. Beilagen zu der Darlegung, i^c. Berlin. Hayn. 1838* 

3. Esposizione di Fatto, documentata $u quanta ha preceduto e se* 
guito la deporiazione di Momipior Droste Arcivescovo di 
Colonia. Roma. 1838. 

We have not been inattentive observers of the politico-religious 
contest now prevailing in Prussia, between the civil government 
and some of its Roman Catholic subjects. This contest, which 
is now more than a year old, takes its visible origin so far as its 
present form is concerned from what is commonly called the Affair 
of Cologne; wherein the Prussian government was, or thought 
itself, compelled ai last to have recourse to rigorous measures 
against the chief prelate of the Roman Catholic church in its 
Rhenish provinces. 

Remembering the eulogies which, at the period of discussing 
the claims of our own Roman Catholics to seats in the British 
legislature, were profusely bestowed by the advocates of that 
measure on what was then called the just, wise, and merciful 
administration of the Prussian government in regard to her own ; 
while its system of unrestricted and unsuspicious toleration, lead^ 
ing, it was asserted, to no jostlin^s either with the state or the 
rights of the Protestant community, was loudly cited as a living 
commentary on the policy of a similar system among ourselves ; 
we felt, we confess, no slender curiosity to examine into the facts 
of a case where the civil powers and the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
backed by the See of Rome, had come into such fierce collision. 

These facts have been for the most part embodied on the Prus- 
sian side in the official Darlegung (Statement), and its accompanying 
volume of documents ; and on the Papal in tlie Esposizione, which 
purports to be an answer to the former. Both these productions we 
have now before us ; and in addition to them an almost countless 
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swarm of pamphlets (a list of Mrhich would fill some pages of our 
journal) containing the pleadings of the volunteer advocates on 
either side. From these last we have reaped but a scanty harvest 
of facts ; and as facts were the primary object of our search^ we 
have risen from their perusal on the whole with sensations of 
wearinessi and with increased admiration for the patience of the 
German character.* 

So far then as facts are concerned we shall have recourse for 
the most part to the two official publications above-mentioned, 
calling now and then to our aid the small number of outlying cir- 
cumstances which we have gleaned from the pamphlets, or those 
for the truth of which we can vouch, derived from other and more 
authentic sources. 

Many of our readers are doubtless already aware of the nature 
of some of the charges brought by the Prussian government 
against the Baron Clemens* August Droste Von Vischering. 
Those which have attained the greatest notoriety and excited the 
greatest interest both in Prussia and elsewhere, were grounded 
on his conduct in reference to a certain discipline touching mar- 
riages between Protestants and Roman Catholics. It is alleged 
that in this matter he violated^ under circumstances of peculiar 
aggravation, not only the laws of the monarchy, but also the 
solemn promise made previously to his appointment to his See, 
(and on the faith of which promise alone this appointment was 
sanctioned by the king) in order to adopt a totally different line of 
conduct 

Other charges, impeaching in no less degree the Archbishop's 
allegiance to the laws, but which have been thrown into the shade 
by &e greater interests involved in the subject-matter of the former, 
are grounded on his conduct in reference to the University of Bonn: 
a conduct which led indisputably to the interruption of the lectures 
in that university, and subsequently to the entire breaking-up of a 
religious foundation therein (the Convictorium), and to frequent 
tumults and disorders. 

Connected with this head is the conduct charged on the Arch- 
bishop in reference to the theological (Roman Catholic) seminary 
of his diocese; which he is alleged to have illegally and arbitrarily 
suspended, transferring its classes to his own palace. 

The mode and manner of the Archbishop's resistance to the laws 

* We ooght to make an exception from Ibis sweeping condemnation in favour of the 
the traly valuable pamphlet '* Die Katholische Kircbe in der Preussiscben Rbein- 
provinz, &c. Frankfurt am Rhein Bronner." Its mau of interesthig facts, showing the 
surpassing liberality of tiie Prussian monarch and his government to the Rheno-Roroan 
Catholic Church, is an awful commentary on the ingratitude which has been ^hourn 
both him and them. But there are few touching our present subject which we hod not 
collected elsewhere. 
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in all these matters will form the subject of our present discussion : 
but we have thought it advisable to place before our readers a 
rough sketch of the main charges agamst him, before proceeding 
to a detailed eiamination of them. 

And first as to his conduct in reference to the marriage between 
a Protestant and Roman Catholic party. In order rightly to 
appreciate questions involved in this matter, it is of primary im* 
portance to ascertain the relation which the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic confessions bear to the state and to one another^ within 
the kingdom of Prussia. That relation, as now existing, owes 
its origin in the first instance to a fundamental law of the old 
German empire, — the fruits of the peace of Westphalia, — ^by 
which the co-existence of the two confessions within the empire 
was recognized, established, and guaranteed. Unlike therefore 
the ancient systems both of France and England, — the former of 
which eliminated Protestantism and the latter Romanism from 
their respective political elements, — the German empire adopted 
and appropriated both into its own ; and the peace of 1815 set 
its seal to this polity, by confirming the equality of civil rights in 
the members of either confession* 

Long prior however to the last peace the effects of the old 
fundamental law of the empire had been felt, in a greater or less 
degree, throughout all the states composing it. In process of 
time the population of each individual state became more or less 
a mixed one, with (in most cases) the practical equality of the two 
confessions. 

Hence, to mitigate the pretensions of the rival communions 
whenever intemperately or unduly asserted, formed no inconsider- 
able portion of the duties of the state, whether under a Protestant 
or Roman Catholic sway. 

Other pretensions found their principal point of support in 
the question of marriages between members of the opposite com- 
munions. The clergy of both strove everywhere at first to restrain 
or impose conditions on such marriages; and failing in their 
efforts to prevent them altogether, the condition sought to be 
bound up with the marriage rite was, a pledge that all the issue 
of such marriage should be educated in the religion of the clergy- 
man who. performed it. 

The Protestant clergy however, in compliance generally with 
the civil laws of most of the states, very early abandoned the at- 
tempt to impose pledges of this nature ; and, though renouncing 
none of their objections to the principle of such unions, confined 
their opposition to energetic remonstrance, and to exercise of the 
legitimate powers of persuasion and moral restraint. Their ex- 
ample was followed in a great measure by many of the Roman 
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Catholic clergy ; and a practice far beyond the narrow provisions 
of the Bull of Benedict XIV. for Holland — by which a qualified 
sanction only of mixed marriages in the absence of the educa- 
tional pledge was permitted — prevailed in the greater portion of 
Germany. By the Benedictme provisions^ in cases where the 
pledge (that the children should be educated exclusively in the 
Roman Catholic religion) was either refused or withheld, the 
priest was empowered to lend it only his ** assistetitia passwaT — 
I. e. the banns were published and the dimssoriales granted to the 
Roman Catholic party : but the nuptial benediction was not given. 
Such marriage was, however, valid and unimpeachable in the ec- 
clesiastical courts, as well as in the civil. 

Many of the prelates of Germany had of their own accord ap- 
propriated to their sees the practice under these Benedictine pro- 
visions — but the greater number had gone, as we have said, far 
beyond them, and had authorized the full solemnization of a 
mixed marriage without the imposition of any condition whatever 
in regard to the future religion of the children. Those however 
who still sought to impose such conditions, cautiously abstained 
from doing so wherever the civil laws forbade the exaction of any 
similar pledge. With respect to Prussia, our immediate subject, 
(consistmg of provinces for the most part belonging once to the 
German empire, and brought under her sway at different epochs,) 
both the liberal and the stricter practice under the Benedictine 
rescript existed in the year 18£5 in different parts of that mo- 
narchy. In her old provinces on the Rhine — those of Juliers, 
Cleves, Berg, &c., originating partly in specific compacts between 
the two confessions within them, and partly in the decision of 
the priesthood itself, the liberal or unconditional system had been 
in force ever since the year 1672. So also in the eastern pro- 
vinces generally ; and in Silesia since the time of Frederick II. 
with the further advantage of beine tolerated, if not actually 
sanctioned, by a bull of rope Pius Vl. 

In all these provinces therefore, coniprising three-fourths of the 
whole Roman Catholic population of Prussia, the universal prac- 
tice, however originated, was, that a mixed marriage should be 
celebrated without question, or any condition in reference to edu- 
cation. 

Not so however in the territories constituting the ancient bishop- 
rics of Cologne, Treves, Paderborn, and Miinster — the two former 
of which were united to Prussia in 1815, and the two latter in 
1803. 

In these western provinces the general practice was, caine upon 
both parties to sign a written undertaking to educate tlieir children 
exclusively in the Roman Catholic religion. If this were given 
the marriage was fully solemnized : — if not, the banns only were 
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pnblisbed bj the priest and the dimissoriaUs granted to the Roman 
Catholic partj ; but the nuptial benediction was withheld. 

Yet, even in these provinces, this practice, though suflSciently 
prevalent to be entitled to the appellation of the general one, was, 
notwithstanding, far from universal. It had in fact been much 
mitigated by the effects of the French revolution, and the French 
dominion subsequent to 1797^ which made the population still 
more a mixed one. Moreover, in the year I80£, Baron Von Furs- 
tenberg. Vicar Capitular of Miinster, a man of marked |>iety and 
adored by the Roman Catholics of diat district, had assimilated, 
of his own accord, the practice of the diocese of Miinster (still 
eminently Roman Catholic) to that existing in the eastern and 
old Rhenish provinces ; and had never insisted upon any edu* 
cational condition. 

These four ancient bishoprics, namely, of Cologne, Treves, 
Miinster, and Paderborn, were made the centres in 1821 of the 
present four western dioceses, bearing the same names, but into 
which other districts were at that time incorporated. ^ Now these 
new districts had for the most part the liberal discipline estab* 
lished in them, nor was it renounced after their incorporation into 
their respective dioceses. The bishops, too, accepted this state 
of things without attempting or manifesting the slightest inclina- 
tion to change it — applying both systems, the strict and the li- 
beral, where each had before existed. 

Nor in fact did those prelates appear to consider the liberal 
system as in any way incompatible with the discipline of their 
church until 1825, luider circumstances which we shall presently 
relate. 

Such however being the motley aspect of the Romish disciplinci 
what was the state of the civil laws bearing upon the questions 
involved in it ? 

In the Prussian Code (Allgemeines Landrecht, §§ 76, 77, 78) 
it was at first enacted, that where the parents belonged to different 
confessions, the sons should be educated in the father's and the 
daughters in the mother's religion in the absence of any agreement 
to the contrary between the parents : but it prohibited any ante* 
nnptial compact between them in the matter : and all attempts 
from any quarter to interfere with this liberty were strictly pro* 
hibited. 

The object of the foregoing enactments is obvious. They se* 
cured, as far as laws can secure, the uncontrolled exercise of the 
parental authority in its most important functions ; and interfered 
only by positive dispositions where differences of creed might 
lead to domestic contests, which they sought to prevent, or to 
allay by such equable compromise. 
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Yet however desirable the end proposed, it was soon found 
that the means employed were not the best adapted to attain it. 
The difference of creed| in the male and female members of a 
familjy led frequently, as may be supposed, to very lamentable 
consequences. Indeed the natural tendency of such a system is 
obviously to produce either indifference or a fierce zealotry, both 
destructive of the best influences of religion, and the latter sub- 
versive likewise of domestic peace. 

A modification of the law was therefore called for by the mani- 
fest evils under the old system. Accordingly in the year 1803 it 
was enacted, that, in all cases of mixed marriage, all the children 
should be educated in the religion of the father, in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary after marriage between the parents ; 
but any ante-nuptial compact was still, as before, declared illegal, 
and strictly forbidden. This was indisputably a great improve- 
ment in the law, recognizing as it did, m analogy to the systenis 
of every civilized state, the husband as the head and lord of bis 
own house. It asserted his right to the ordering of his family in 
this most important part both of his duties and his privileges ; 
preserved it to him unshackled by any power from without, and 
subject only to the soft and genial influences from within. The 
evils to the mother in a mixed marriage are not indeed removed by 
the dispositions, thus modified, of the code ; nor could they be 
so without sacrificing the husband to her. These evils are of the 
very essence of such a union — and (whatever Miss Martineau may 
say) attach to her peculiarly, as being in subjection to her hus- 
band, by a primal and unalterable law of her nature. But still a 
great and invaluable benefit is secured to the gentler sex by the 
very sternness and inflexibility of the law ; for in those zealously 
attached to their church — whether Protestant or Roman Catholic 
— the first germs of love are checked by this foreknowledge of 
the inevitable results from an union with a man of the opposite 
persuasion. 

The whole system of ante-nuptial pledges is so contrary to any 
decent freedom of private judgment hereafter, that none but the 
clergy of the Church of Rome would long persist in seeking them. 
The duresse too of the passion, under the influence of which they 
are mostly given, shows the foul immorality of accepting; them 
under such circumstances. It is simony of the worst descnption; 
selling the rites of the Church for an impious pledge ; for im- 
pious it undoubtedly is in the generality of cases. But ever, alas! 
has it been the maxim of the Church of Rome that the end jus- 
tifies the means ; and a remorseless system of proselytizing will 
not be stayed by considerations such as these. It was impossible 
however for the government of Prussia^ distinguished above all 
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others in Europe, for the regard it has ever shown to public and 
private morality, to be indifferent spectators of these immoral ef* 
forts of the Roman Catholic Church, designed expressly in some 
provinces to rear converts, and this by means which bad been long 
renounced by the clergy of the Protestant faith. 

The dispositions of the Allgemeiues L«andrecht last cited bad 
not as yet been applied to the four western dioceses; the sole 
scenes of these proselytising measures. 

The King of Prussia was in Rome in 1 822, a year subsequent 
to their re-establishment by virtue of the Bull " De Salute Ani« 
marum." The varying practices of the Roman Catholic Church 
in different parts of his kingdom, the abuses perpetrated under 
the strict system, and its incompatibility with the state of a mixed 
population, formed the subject of many coulidential communica^ 
tions between the king and the reigning pontiff, Pius VII. The 
latter then promised to apply a remedy in the spirit of the king's 
demands; but the death of this pope, which happened a few 
months afterwards, and the persuasion entertained by his majesty 
that the abuses would soon disappear of themselves, were the 
chief reasons why no steps were then taken to secure a declara- 
tion on the subject from the See of Rome, 

Nothing had in fact been done in the year 1825; when, in 
compliance with reiterated demands on the part of both Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic parties dwelling within the four western 
dioceses, the provisions of the AUgemeines Landrecht, as modified 
in 1803, were applied to themselves. 

The very fact that the protection of the civil law was thus in- 
voked by a portion of their mixed population, clearly bespoke an 
intolerant spirit on the part of some of the priesthood. Among 
the many instances of intplerance, against which its interference 
was solicited and its protection sought, was the case of a woman 
in Westphalia. She bad, it appeared, been refused admission to 
the sacraments of her church on the sole ground of her living with 
ber Protestant husband. Their marriage had moreover been 
fully solemnized according to the rites of her own church, and 
was valid and unimpeachable in any court, ecclesiastical or civile 
and indissoluble by any court recognized by that church. 

The exciten^ent and reclamation consequent on this abuse of 
the spiritual power were such that the government felt compelled 
to interfere. They accordingly directed the bishop to inquire 
iato the malterj and if on examination he should find that the al* 
leged was the sole ground of exclusion^ to apply a fitting remedy 
to the grievance of the woman ; it was stated at the same time 
that if be did not do so, they would feel themselves obliged to in- 
terfere dir^y with the confessor who had been guilty of such an 
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act of intolerance. We mention this fact chiefly because it, among 
others, was at the king's request shortly afterwards submitted to 
the consideration of the Roman See ; so that the full measure of 
pretension of the civil power to interfere with the spiritual in 
Prussia was known to the Pope» who offered no remonstrance 
against any thing that had b^en done by the former, in supposed 
derogation of the privileges of the latter. The reasonableness of 
the government's demands had been all along acknowledged by the 
bishop. 

But to return to the celebration of mixed marriages. The 
bishops of the four western dioceses, being now called upon 
to abstain from the exaction of educational pledges in any parts 
of these, albeit some of them had already partially acted on a 
similar system, expressed to his majesty their doubts whether they 
were empowered to call upon their cler^ to solemnize thus in- 
discriminately and unconditionally all mixed marriages, without 
express authority from the See of Rome. Their doubts and dif- 
ficulties appeared conscientious, and were at once attended to by 
the sovereign. He himself commanded them to lay their scruples 
before the head of their Church and ask for the requisite 

£>wers : and be promised the aid of his minister at the court of 
ome to support their application. The bishops complied with 
his majesty's commands in the spring of 18S8, each by written 
statements of the points in controversy and the powers which 
they required, addressed to the sovereign pontiff. Their letters 
were subsequently laid before him by the Prussian resident minis- 
ter at the court of Rome.. 

The policy of this act of condescension on the part of the King 
of Prussia to the authority of the See of Rome and the narrow 
views of the four bishops, has been much canvassed, and we do 
not feel called upon to justify it. But no one, we think, who has 
attended to the foregoing brief statement, can entertain the smallest 
doubt of the goodness of motive which dictated it. It evidently 
resulted from his majesty's sincere regard to the conscientious 
scruples of his Roman Catholic subjects. 

Ab to its policy too, we certainly conceive he was justified 
in believing, nay in feeling entirely convinced that the See of 
Rome would interfere effectually in the matter ; not only on the 
grounds of the known and permitted practice of three-fourths of his 
monarchy, and which was similar to that required for these western 
dioceses ; but also because the King was strengthened in such 
belief by the confidential communications he himself had had with 
Pius VII.; and by the assurances to the same effect which his 
minister at Rome had received from the same quarter during the 
negociations (1820-1) which led to the reconstruction of these 
dioceses. 
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Be this however as it may, the matter was now brought before 
the Court of Rome for its determination. The demands of the 
goTemment were clearly and explicitly stated ; the sovereignty of 
the laws was placed in the very front of such demands ; the whole 
facts of the case, even to minute details (including, among others, 
the persecution of the Westphalian woman), and the whole ex- 
tent of the pretensions of the civil power to interfere with the 
social discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, were in the pos- 
session of the See of Rome. 

If the demands of the government were exorbitant;— if the pre- 
tensions of the civil power were in undue derogation of the eccle- 
siastical ; — if the crown towered too high above the mitre or the 
tiara, — now was the time for a declaration to that effect from the 
Roman court. But, far from this, it at once entertained the 
question on the basis of the bishops' and the government's de- 
mands, and promised to apply the remedy required ; promised, 
at least, so to modify the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church 
in these dioceses, as to bring it into harmony with the requisitions 
of the civil laws. But, to proceed. 

The negociations commenced with Leo XII. — were delayed 
by his death, but were forthwith resumed under his successor 
Pius VIIL They resulted, in 1830, in the offer to the Prussian 
minister at Rome of two documents purporting to contain the 
concessions of the Court of Rome on this subject ; — one, a brief 
from the Pope (dated 25th March, 1830), and the other a col- 
lateral '' Instruction" from the Cardinal Albani (dated 27th 
March, 1830), in the same matter: berth were addressed to the 
four bishops. 

The Prussian minister, we have seen, had been in the first in- 
stance directed to second the bishops* demands for an extension 
to their dioceses of the liberal discipline obtaining in the rest of 
the monarchy. But the dispositions of these documents fell very 
far short of conceding this. They appeared indeed to abrogate 
the strict discipline entirely, inasmuch as they dispensed with the 
necessity of a written promise (sponsio) as a conditio sine qu& non 
of the full solemnization of a mixed marriage, — with the exception, 
however, of such cases as must on other grounds be brought be- 
fore the Court of Rome for its dispensation, — but they enforced 
in its stead the rigorous examination of the Roman Catholic bride, 
and the exaction of all sorts of moral guarantees as to the educa- 
tion of her children. The brief, moreover, contained some ex- 
pressions calculated to wound the feelings of the Protestants of 
Prussia, from the offensive manner in which their creed was 
spoken of. 
The Prussian minister, foreseeing the probable objections of 
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his coart to them on these grounds^ accepted the briefs only con- 
ditionally ; declaring at the very time of their delivery to him, 
'' that he trtust abstain from offering beforehand any opinion upon 
the definitive resolution of his sovereign as to their acceptaueeJ* 
We beg particular attention to this fact^ as we shall have to refer 
to it hereafter in another connection. 

Indeed, when examined at Berlin, the briefs were foand to be 
unsatisfactory on the grounds already mentioned : they were con- 
sequently returned forthwith, as not answering the ends in view, 
and falling very far short of the ample concessions that bad before 
been promised under several pontiffs. 

The remainder of the year 1830, and the following years 1831 
— 1833, were spent in fruitless attempts on the part of the Prus« 
sian minister at Rome to procure the desired modification of 
these briefs. 

In the spring of the year 1834, the Prussian minister had an 
audience of leave of the Fope previous to going to Berlin on bis 
own private affairs. At this audience, the Pope in person re- 
quested him to take back the briefs to Berlin, and explain to his 
majesty the insuperable difficulties felt by the See of Rome 
towards making farther concessions to the extent required by 
Prussia ; — which was, it will be remembered, the indiscriminate 
celebration of these marriages without question or condition. 

The Prussian minister again expressed his want of authority to 
accept them: he consented, however, to be the bearer of the briefs 
to Berlin, as also of the papal message — promising, at the same 
time, to bring back the briefs to Rome on his return, should his 
representations to his own court of the views of his Holiness prove 
ineffectual for their ultimate acceptance. 

Accordingly the briefs were once more laid before the Cabinet 
of Berlin ; and it appearing from the Prussian minister's repre* 
sentations of what had passed at his audience with the Pope, that 
there was little likelihood of bending the court of Rome, within 
any reasonable time, to compliance with the full extent of their 
demands, the ministers decided to forego their manifold objec- 
tions to the briefs, and recommend them to the acceptance of his 
majesty, provided that the bishops to whom they were addressed 
should be of opinion that they could be executed without violat« 
ing the fundamental laws of the monarchy. In order, therefore, 
to certify themselves beforehand of this fact, they summoned to 
Berlin the then Archbishop of Cologne, Count Spiegel voa De* 
senberg, and laid before him the brief of Pius VlU., aod its 
accompanying instruction of Cardinal Albaiii* The archbishop's 
opinion was then asked, *' whether they could be executed mtkout 
infringing the laws of the monarchy ? 
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His aaswer was» and in these very terms, '^ that accordiog to his 
intimate aod conscientious conviction, a practice essentially more 
tolerant naight be introduced by virtue of them, inasmuch as the 
formalities and exhortations prescribed by the briefs had not for 
their object the exaction of a promise from the affianced parties, 
—the sole point in which the ancient practice was in conflict with 
the laws of the kingdom/' 

This preliminary declaration partly satisfied the government, and 
the archbishop was forthwith required to draw up a statement of 
bis own practical views. He did so in a series of articles ; which 
being approved of by the Prussian resident-minister at Rome, 
(who was then at Berlin, and was appointed by his majesty his 
commissioner for that purpose,) both he and Count Spiegel 
affixed their signatures to the document. This is the much 
talked-of *' Convention/' 

This convention contained, among other dispositions regula- 
tory of the new discipline, an agreement, that, in order to secure 
uniformity of practice under the briefs, an Instruction, embody- 
ing the details of the new discipline, should be addressed by 
the respective bishops to the vicars^general of their dioceses. 
This instruction was shortly after drawn up, and of course be- 
came an integral and essential part of the convention itself. 

Of course the whole of their negociatioos, the convention 8cc., 
were only preliminary noeasures, de bene esse, (as our lawyers say,) 
only in the event of the remaining Bishops of Paderborn, Miin- 
ster and Treves concurring in them. Should these dissent, of 
course the briefs would be refused acceptance. 

Accordingly the archbishop explained to his brethren all that 
had passed between himself and the government; he laid before 
each in succession the brief of the Pope, and the instruction of 
Cardinal Albani, together with the convention he had coodition- 
aliy entered into. 

Now mark their answers : — 

•' The Archbishop of Cologne/* says the Bishop of Paderborn, *' has 
communicated and cleariy explained to me the convention, &c. relating 
to mixed marriages, together with all the documents having reference 
to it. Having maturely examined them, and having moreover submitted 
the Apostolic Answer of 25th March 1830 (the brief) to a particuhur 
and earnest scrutiny, I adhere In all points, and without restriction^ to 
this convention." 

The Bishop of Miinster declares his adhesion in like manner ; 
and the Bishop of Treves also, but with this addititmal dechira- 
tion, that *' the convention was in JmU accordance with his own 
particular views" 

We beg attention to this point, as we shall hereafter have occa- 
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sioo to refer to the last-named prelate in connection with this 
question. 

Matters being thus arranged, the long-sought-for accordance be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical powers — between the laws of the 
monarchy and the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church- 
seemed fully obtained ; and this without harshness, without violence 
to conscience, and wiUi no compromise of principle on either side. 
Assuredly the bbhops, men of learning and piety, and left entirely 
to the guidance of their own judgments and consciences through- 
out, were entirely convinced that the convention and its incorpo- 
rated instruction to the vicar-general, were fully borne out by the 
briefs ; nor do we believe that any one of them, or any liberal 
ecclesiastic in Prussia, would have discovered the impropriety of 
their conduct, had not the increased audacity of a certain sect in 
a neighbouring country awakened the slumbering zealotry of their 
own. 

But the now asserted discrepancy between the briefs and the 
convention, &c. is brought as a charge against the civil govern- 
ment of Prussia. The absence of such, and utter groundlessness 
of the* charge, are evident from what we have just stated ; and we 
pledge ourselves for the truth of the statement, as to the manner 
in which the bishops came to their decisions. 

The sole object which the government had in view was to as- 
certain this simple fact, *^ whether the briefs could be executed 
consistently with the laws ;*' and only so far did they superintend 
the details of the new practice set forth in the convention 8lc., as 
to certify themselves that they fully carried out the required and 
conceded principle. 

But we ourselves are prepared to contend — after a patient ex- 
amination of the briefs and the convention — that the latter in- 
volved no perverted construction of the former in any one essential 
particular. The briefs purported to be, and in fact were con- 
sidered, as enabling laws ; and the convention, 8cc. contained no 
rules of practice not fairly deducible from them, on the applica- 
tion of the same liberal principles of interpretation as are applied 
in our own courts of Westminster Hall to the construction of our 
own parliamentary enabling acts. The briefs were also in parts 
in derogation of an established practice : and if these parts were 
construed strictly, it was but the application of another principle 
(of equally general use in our own courts,) that acts of parliament 
in derogation of old customs or the common law, shall not be 
strained beyond the strict letter of their enactments to that effect. 
The main points, however, thereby established were : Abandon- 
ment of the promise of the Protestant party as to education 
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of the children in the Roman Catholic faith^ and this as a condi- 
tio sine quft non for the solemnization of marriage rites. 

Tliat neither should any promise of this nature be exacted from 
the Roman Catholic bride. 

That the ** passive assistance*' (differing scarcely from a civil 
marriage) should be limited as much as possible, and have place 
only vi'here there appeared to be ** inexcusabilis temeritas" on the 
part of the bride. 

Nevertheless, though these were the general rules laid down 
for the guidance of the clergy, the decision of each particular case 
(as to conferring or withholding the nuptial benediction) was left 
entirely to their discretion. And, though the exaction of a written 
promise was now as heretofore illegal, the clergy were autho* 
rized and required, ** by a solid religious instruction and exhorta- 
tion, to dispose the Roman Catholic party, not merely to remain 
steadfast in her faith, but also, in accordance with this faith, to 
fulfil with God's assistance her duties in regard to the education 
of her children." 

This, it will be seen at once, was very different from the liberal 
discipline sought in the first instance, and as appears to us, abun* 
dantly sufficient to protect the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Indeed its strictness gave great offence to the Protes<* 
tants : and its effects when intr<Kluced were, we know, to increase 
the number of children educated in the Roman Catholic religion. 
This practice however was — for better or worse— forthwidi in- 
troduced into the four dioceses under the auspices of their re- 
spective bishops ; it was in full force at the time of Archbishop 
Spiegel's death, which happened in July, 1835. 

It then became necessary for the government to look out for a 
successor to the vacant see ; and by a sad fatality they turned their 
eyes towards the hero of our tale, — the Baron Clemens-August 
Droste Von Vischering, then sub-bbhop (Weih-Bischo£f) to his 
brother the Bishop of Nlunster. 

Baron Droste had been formerly somewhat unfavourably 
known as a vehement and intemperate assertor of some peculiar 
views of Church government. He had moreover written a book 
thereon; and when Vicar-general of Munster, in theyear 18^0, 
his conduct had led to the eventual suspension of the Theological 
Faculty in that city.* 

Obnoxious however on these and other similar accounts, not 
only to the civil powers but to very many even of his own co-reli« 

* We ought perbapf also to mention, that at this time too he came into fierce oppo* 
Bition with the learned Hermes, and received at his hands a severe chastisement. We 
shall see hereafter that Baron Droste availed himself of his position to evince (even 
bejfond death and the grave) the strength of the ** odia in longnm • • • . quse reoonderet 
meuiqu$ promeret" 
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gionists, the Baron had notwithstanding won to himself golden 
opinions from the mass of the Westphaiian Roman Catholics. 
Years too had now passed away since his extravaeances had led 
him into conflict with the government; and he had, moreover^ 
during all the intervening period lived much in retirement. He 
belonged, also, to the body of the old Westphaiian nobles, whose 
general loyalty the Prussian government had always been ready 
both to acknowledge and reward. From all these considerations 
his appointment to the vacant see of Cologne it was thought would 

f [ratify likewise many parties. It would come with peculiar ^race 
rom the government, since it would be evident they had sacrificed 
all personal and political objections, in thus advancing a man with 
whom they had previously been in conflict. 

The chapter of Cologne has the right of electing the archbishop, 
subject to the absolute veto of the king, and ultimate approval of 
the pope. In practice, however, the choice of an archbishop has 
become a sort of conge dilire. The king selects, the chapter 
elects, and the Pope confirms. Baron Droste was selected by 
the king as the archbishop designaius of the see of Cologne. Be- 
fore, however, proposing him for election to the chapter, it was 
held indispensable, owing to his past escapades, to ascertain-witfa 
certainty now far the government could rely on his moderation 
and discretion in carrying out the details of the new disciplitie . 
Accordingly the Baron Von Altenstein, the Minister of Eccle- 
siastical Affairs, addressed to the Herr Schmiilling (a canon of 
Miinster Cathedral and an intimate friend of Baron Droste) a 
letter dated Berlin, 18 August, 1835, enjoining the canon to ob* 
tain the reauisite information, and expressing m the most conci^ 
liatory and kindest terms both the king's wishes to bury in oblivion 
the past conduct of the archbishop, and his confidence in the recti- 
tude and judgment of M. Droste von Vischering. 

The canon undertook the office thus assigned to him by the 
minister, and the result of his interview with Baron Droste is 
contained in the following letter, addressed to him by the Baron 
on the very day of their interview (5th September, 1835). 

*' It will I think be agreeable to you if I send you in writing a state- 
ment of our conversation of to-day on the matters contained in the letter 
of bis excellency the minister. 

" And first as touching the good understanding with those authorities 
with whom I formerlv had some misunderstandings — I am bound to as- 
sume that they are n-ee from any aversion to myself) and as it is my 
strongest wish to have a good understanding with all men, and as 
friendly feelings towards every one are, if I mistake not, a part of my 
nature, so I could never well understand how it was possible that this 
interruption of amicable relations had taken place. As touching the temp- 
tations to controversy — this is to me so repugnant, I am so convinced that 
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H it hk the most direct contradiction to the doctrines and spirit of Chris- 
tianity — I am so penetrated with the desire to live peaoeahly with all 
men, love peace and qoiet so much, that the fear of my being overcome 
by those temptations (if contrary to expectation they should come near 
me) does not deserve any attention 3 since in this^ as in all other respects, 
I hope for God*s assistance, it is moreover my deepest desire, if I 
should obtain an active bishopric in any quarter, to devote the remaining 
years of my life to acts of beneficence } and my strong conviction is, 
that this desire can then only be fulfilled when the temporal and spiritual 
authorities, in conformity with God's will, shall act together in har- 
mony. 

*' As tonching mixed marriages, I have long heartily wished that means 
might be found to settle this extremely difficult matter. I therefore 
lewrned with joy the fulfilment of my wish, and you will have the good- 
neu to assure the minister that I will take good care to maintain the 
Convention made on this subject conformable to the Brief of Pope Pius 
Vlli. and carried into practice in the four dioceses mentioned ; and that 
I will cautiously abstain from attacking or subverting it, even if it were 
possible to do so; and that I will apply the same in the spirit of love to 
the purposes of peace. 

** Lastly, I wish that you would have the goodness to commend me 
obediently to his excellency, and to make known to him my extreme 
gratitude for that he has thus afforded me an opportunity of explaining 
my thoughts in reference to this subject with fuller, and therefore to me 
iDort agreeable, openness than I could otherwise have done, &c. &c. 
(Signed) Clbmkvs BiotoN Drostb zu-Vischrbino." 

Nothing, we think, could be plainer or more satisfactory than 
diis declaration : it was so considered by an honest and unsus- 
pecting ministry. The baron was forthwith proposed by his 
majesty to the chapter, and was unanimously elected to the See 
of Cologne; the personal kindness of the monarch (as the arch- 
bishop afterwards himself stated in a letter to the Pope, 23d of 
September, 183^ furnishing him with means of expediting his 
intbronisation. We have heard a characteristic anecdote of the 
new archbishop ^for the truth of which we can vouch), and which 
would seem to import that his determination to assert his own 
distempered views of ecclesiastical authority and episcopal dig- 
nity was taken very early in his career. It is the custom for ec- 
clesiastics and other functionaries, on promotion, to present them- 
selves at court, and there, in a brief address, to thank his majesty 
for the new dignity or office conferred. The archbishop did in- 
deed present his ungainly person — but instead of complying with 
this good old form of German courtliness, he observed a sullen 
silence ; and his whole demeanor was such as to call forth the 
marked observations of those about the monarch. 

Perhaps he thought it unbecoming in a bishop to thank the 
civil power for any spiritual advancement. But the archbishop, 
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if be had been as good and consistent a logician, as lie afterwards 
proved bimself to be a fraudulent tactician, would have been 
driven to further and still more uncomfortable conclusions. Naj, 
we are almost emboldened to think, that if the present page should 
haply meet his eye in his retreat at Minden^it may have the effect 
of relieving him from his present embarrassmenti by causing him 
at once to resign his See ! 

We contend that the Archbishop's promotion was tainted ab initio, 
and was therefore void ! He was selected, in the first instance, by 
by his heretical sovereign, and elected afterwards by the chapter, 
an inversion of the order of things which ought to have alarmed 
at once a conscience so tender. In spite of the manifold symp- 
toms he betrayed to be a real bishop (ein wirklicher Bischoff !)-« 
and of the anticipated ^' Theurer Uruder in Christo " addressed 
to one of the chief ecclesiastics of the Protestant confession, we 
must believe that if his conscience had been as enlightened as 
it was manifestly tender — when Canon Schmiilling pointed out to 
him the ^' wirkliche Bischoffsmiitze " beaming in the distance 
upon his rapt vision, — his answer to the worthy canon would 
have sounded somewhat as follows : — 

** My allegiance to the Church, and my respect for its rights in 
general, and those of the Chapter of Cologne in particular, will 
not allow me to entertain even for an instant this hinted offer of 
a bishopric, coming as it does from the civil power. To the 
chapter of Cologne belongs both the right oi selecting and electing 
a successor to its vacant See — all initiatory steps must be taken 
freely by them alone; and, albeit by a concordat with the Pope 
his majesty has a veto on all such elections when made, his 
originating any measure towards filling up the vacant See is plainly 
contrary to the canons and to the concordat with the See of 
Rome, derogatory of the rights of the only true Church, and a 
direct violation (in this instance) of the authority and privileges of 
the Metropolitan Chapter of Cologne. You will, therefore, have 
the goodness to inform the minister that I cannot, in my conscience, 
countenance such proceedings on the part of the civil power, even 
in my own favour. For all cases of ' veto' on my appointment, 
I am ready to obey his majesty as becomes a faithful subject- 
but I hope he wont try me. 

This, we are inclined to think, should have been the Arch- 
bishop's answer : then what self-denial would have been trans- 
parent through his logic and his principles. Manv of our more 
straightforward readers may call the arguments m this sup- 
posed letter but poor, wire-drawn sophistry. We will not 
break a lance with them on the subject ; but they will see that 
those are an adamantine chain of logic compared with the cobweb 
tissue of some of the Archbishop's subsequent reasonings— all 
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equally the result of a tender conscieuce ! But rightly or wrongly, 
canonically or uncanonically elected, the Archbishop is in his See 
— fast seated. Let us look to the Archbishop's doings. 

The highest national education in Prussia commences in the 
Gymnasium, and terminates in the University. For those students, 
however, who are destined for the Roman Catholic Church, there 
is a further course of studies to be gone through in the purely 
theological seminary of their diocese. We shall first confine our 
attention to the University of Bonn and the diocese of Cologne, for 
the sake of brevity : — but the same things may be predicated with 
trifling exceptions of the other Prussian universities and dioceses. 

In the Gymnasia then and at the University the spiritual in- 
terests of the Roman Catholic youth (whether destined for the 
Church or not) are protected by the large powers of superin- 
tendence over both entrusted to the Archbishop. In the Gym- 
nasium the archbishop has the direct supervision of the religious 
education of the Roman Catholic inmates, and an indirect influence 
over the whole management of the institution, which is moreover 
superintended by Roman Catholic inspectors (Schulrathe). At 
the University the whole Roman Catholic theological faculty is 
subject to his authority in this wise : the King nominates to the 
theological chairs, and the Archbishop has a veto on the appoint- 
ment. After appointment, also, he is entitled to call on the 
government to suspend, dismiss, or otherwise punish an objec- 
tionable and offending professor; and the civil power is bound by 
the laws to attend to such complaint of the Archbishop, and apply 
the proper remedy. 

Such are the ample privileges of his office as regards the 
University of Bonn and the Gymnasia. But they are ampler still 
in the Theological Seminary : here he both appoints and dismisses 
the professors at his pleasure; the crown only reserving to itself 
the reasonable privilege of putting a veto on any appointment it 
may find objectionable on political grounds. 

This is a general view of the relation which the archiepiscopal 
office bears to the whole educational system in the diocese of 
Cologne. 

A few years back, by the joint labours of Archbishop Spiegel 
and the government, a religious foundation, called a Convictorium, 
was established in the University of Bonn. It was a charitable 
institution, designed for the support and education of some of the 
poorer class of students destined for the Roman Catholic Church, 
and who, as the name imports, lived together there. Althoufh it 
formed a part of the Royal and National University of Bonn, yet 
as the objects contemplated by it concerned primarily the Roman 
Catholic Church, to the Archbishop were conceded the most 
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ample powers for its superintendence and direction. In the 
choice of its inspectors, the admission and dismissal of students, 
the selection of books, and appointment of lectures ; in short, in 
the management of its whole interior economy the Archbishop 
was allowed to exercise the greatest influence. The institution 
was accepted as an especial boon by those for whom it was de- 
signed ; it had already produced many men eminent for learning 
and piety ; it had enlarged its beneficial action at the period of 
which we are about to write, and, destined at the outset for only 
sixty, it now numbered seventy students. 

Who would have thought that the first e£fort8 of the new Arch- 
bishop would be directed to its subversion ? Yet such is the 
fact. 

The world has often heard the name of the late Professor 
Hermes. He was a celebrated professor of Roman Catholic 
theology at Bonn, during the lifetime of Archbishop Spiegel, by 
whom he was much and warmly favoured and supported. He cer- 
tainly raised the general education of the Roman Catholic clergy 
there to heights it had never before attained, and his labours were 
approved also by all the bishops of the Rhenish provinces. 
Opinions, however, were much divided among the clergy and 
students of the University, as to the merits of his system of 
teaching ; it was indeed hotly attacked and zealously defended in 
every part of Germany. 

But the theologians of Bonn in particular, the seat of the 
mighty master, were drawn up in adverse hosts; and many and 
various were the skirmishes and battles, in words spoken or 
written, in attack or defence, both of the system and its originator. 
Nothing was ever like it, save the wars of Nominalist and 
Realist of old. 

These contests had happened during the lifetime of Archbishop 
Spiegel, and the government, in order to allay their heats, and 
acting clearly in the interests of the Roman Catholic Church, had 
appointed another professor, Klee; not to supersede Hermes, 
(for which they had no reason, neither could they legally do it,) 
but to lecture concurrently with him; so that they who feared the 
effects of Hermesian lore might resort to the lectures of one 
known for his anti-Hermesian tendencies. 

But Archbishop Spiegel continued to support his favourite 
Hermes until the death of the latter, which happened in 1831 ; 
and, afterwards, still so highly valued was his system of treating 
dofhiatic theology that, with the exception of Professor Klee, all 
the professors in Bonn continued to teach it. In fact it spread 
throughout Roman Catholic Europe, penetrated even to the Ultima 
Thule of enlightenment, and actually formed, as we have been 
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credibly informed^ the basis of lectures in the Jesuits* College at 
Rome.* But the time was come when the writings of Hermes 
were to be hermetically sealed. To the horror and consternation 
of his thousands of followers they were condemned by a papal 
briefy £6th Septemberi 1835. Contrary, however, to all usage, 
and as if the court of Rome was well aware (and who doubts it?) 
of the false step in liberality which the government of Prussia 
bad just taken m determining on the advancement of the restive 
Droste, no communication whatever was made to the king or his 
government, either as to the intended or actual issuing of a brief 
which so peculiarly affected his Roman Catholic subjects ; and 
we believe we are right in saying that, as a point of diplomatic 
practice, the king would have been justified in instantly breaking 
off all communication with the See of Rome on this ground 
alone. 

Neither pope nor bishop, however, applied at all for the publi- 
cation of the brief in Prussiat or elsewhere, and therefore no one 
in Prussia could take any cognizance of its existence ; as it is a 
primary law in reference to such documents that they cannot be 
published, and therefore cannot become valid instruments, without 
the royal placet being affixed to them. 

Amid the outcries which arose on all sides from Anti-Her- 
mesians, as well as Hermesians, for both were loud in abuse of 
the brief as a stupid and unreasoning production, condemning 
only in general terms all the writings of Hermes, without setting 
forth a single point in which they were either erroneous or dan* 
gerous, the government observed a dignified forbearance. It 
could not of course, with any regard to self-respect, recognize 
directly the existence of the brief under such circumstances of 
discourteous omission ; but had any of the native hierarchy ap- 
plied for the royal placet, it would no doubt have instantly been 
granted in spite of those. Not condescending, however, to 

* We do not profess to have any acquaintance wiih this Hermcbian philosophy. 
We have been hiformed, however, that it purported to take up the results of the various 
•jstems of philosopbj then popular in Oermany, and attempted to prove that where 
true thev were only partial truths, which, by integration, all convert into the great 
focus of Christianity, the only true manifestation of which was Roman Catholicism. 
l*he system, whatever else may have been the objections to it, had no taint of Protes- 
tantism, and " Nulla sains extra Ecclesiaro Catholicaro Romanam'* formed the theme 
of many a discourse both from Hermes and the o2 arif} avrov. We have never heard a 
clear statement of any one point in which his or their opinions were considered inor- 
tbodoz. Neither could any of his followers, who were in Rome this \ear, 1858, ever 
get the oracle of Uie Vatican to tell them wherein or in what degree' they were erro- 
neous ; to be informed of which was the burthen of their daily prayers to him. 

f '* All papal bulls, briefs, and dispositions of foreign authoritin of the spiritual 
power must be submitted to the state for examination and approval before they can be 
published and acted on." — AUgtmehm Landrecht, Th. II. tit. ii. s. J 18. 
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comply with (he plain requisitions of the law of Prussia^ (which 
is the lawy too, of France^ Austria, and Bavaria, and, we believe^ 
of every regal state on the continent,) but in direct defiance of it, 
and of his oath* of office, the Archbishop, in a circular to the 
professors of Bonn (1 2th January, 1837), called on them forth- 
with to act on the brief as if it had already received the royal 
placet, citing the law requiring the placet only to evade and to 
contemn it ! 

His next effort was directed at the professors and their lectures; 
when the programme of these last was, according to custom, 
submitted to him for approval, one of them was returned to its 
author, who bad never, by the way, been a pupil of Hermes or 
Hermesian, with the curt observation, *' that he could not ap- 
prove of the proposed lectures, inasmuch as the Holy Scriptures 
were not always therein handled with sufficient reverence, or con- 
formably to dogmas." 

The Hermesians received for answer to theirs, ^^ That he could 
give no opinion until the books on which they proposed to lecture 
were submitted to him ; 

** That he had no remark to make if the lectures were to be 
only such as they professed to be." 

On objections so vague as this, the government of course 
could not act ; but the Archbishop did not condescend to invoke 
its authority either to dismiss, suspend, or rebuke the professors, 
who for their parts waited anxiously an opportunity to justify 
themselves,! or to be informed of their errors by the Archbishop^ 
in vain ; and consequently the whole course of theological studies 
at Bonn, among its Roman Catholic students, was in a fair way 
of coming to a stand-still, and the professors were virtually sus- 
pended. 

The Curator of the University was therefore charged by the 
government to confer with the Archbishop on this subject The 
Archbishop hesitated, delayed ; but at last named a day for the 
required conference. The conference was held ; the Archbishop 
was requested to cite before him the professors whom be sus- 
pected of teaching the doctrines of Hermes, and to ascertain, by 
examination, if their opinions were orthodox or not. He refused ; 



* Oath taken by the Archbishop : — 

*' I swear that I will be lojal, faithful, obedient, and submissive to His Majesty 
the King ; that I will to the utmost of my power advance his interests, and avert from 
him injury and wrong ; that, on the other hand, I will use my endeavours tliat, in the 
minds of my clergy, and of the people in my diocese who are subject to my episcopal 
superintendence, respect for the King's Majesty, patriotism and obedience to the laws, 
shall strike deep roots ; and that I will not permit them to teach or to act in a contrary 
spirit.* 
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saying, he would have no dealiDgs with these men until after the 
matter was arranged ! 

He was then requested to call on the professors for a written 
statement of their opinions on the points in question. This he 
also refused ! Then, would he appoint commissioners to watch 
the lectures ? or himself select the books on which the lectures 
were to be held? He would do none of these! Then, would 
he himself draw up a list of the points of controversy, and submit 
them to the professors? This he at last promised, but never 
performed; for the eighteen Theses which we shall presently 
have to allude to, were in nowise a fullilment of this promise, 
and they were moreover never submitted to the professors, and 
came to the knowledge of government only by accident. Mean- 
time, the professors themselves did all they could to satisfy the 
unsatisfiable prelate ; offering to submit, not the programmes, but 
the lectures Uiemselves, for his approval ; but all to no purpose. 

It was then discovered that the Archbishop had written to 
some students, to make it generally known as his will, that all 
students in Theology should confine themselves solely to the 
lectures of Klee in Theology, and of Dr. Walter in Canon Law. 
The lecture-rooms of all others were therefore deserted; the 
Hermesian and Anti-Hermesian disputes were renewed, and 
broke out even in public ! 

The patient minister again interfered to secure peace, if pos- 
sible. He called on all the Professors of Theology without 
exception to sign a written promise to abstain both from writing 
and speaking either for or against these exciting doctrines. 
They all signed a solemn promise. Still the Archbishop would not 
be satisfied ; he would not recall or modify his orders to the stu« 
dents. When, therefore, according to the statutes, the lectures 
for the ensuing half-year were appointed for the studeuts of the 
Convictorium, the majority among them declared that they must 
adhere to the orders of their Archbishop ; and when the autho- 
rities of course insisted on their obedience to the laws and sta- 
tutes of the University, as the condition of their continuance in 
it, out of the seventy members of the Convictorium more than 
sixty quitted it; and thus did the Archbishop at last obtain the 
laudable end he had all along been driving at. 

But his doings now crowd upon us. He had already issued 
his eighteen Theses, containing his own views of dogmas and 
discipline, a subscription of which he exacted from all candidates 
both for orders and preferment. The story of poor Weber,* no 

* S<>e ** Rill aaffallen des Factain, &c. von einem wtbrbeitlirbenden Katholiken." 
Bonn. Georgi. 1858. An excellmt cotnmentiirjf in the biitorj of a single transaction 
on the character of Droste. 
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more a Hermegian than the Archbishop himself^ is a striking 
commentary on the incomparable stupidity which dictated the 
theological portion of them. Weber mildly, meekly, and with 
every show of respect, proved to the Archbishop in private con- 
ference that many of tnem were in direct contradiction to the 
Holy Scriptures, to councils and canons. In consequence, the 
Archbishop banished him from his cure in Cologne ! But what 
government could tolerate the last of these Theses? — 

** I promise and vow to my Archbishop reverence and obedience in all 
things which concern doctrine and discipline, and this without any 
mental reservation. I declare that, according to the rule of the Cathdic 
hierarchy, 1 may not appeal from the decision of my Archbishop to any 
person but the rope— the head of the whole Church." 

This Thesis involves a flagrant violation of one of the funda- 
mental laws of the monarchy of Prussia, which, like that of every 
state in Germany, and of France also, reserves to the civil power 
all appels en cas (Tahus, 8cc. Indeed we know not how any 
civil government could be possible, where the principle of this 
Thesis was admitted. 

Such were the aggressions of the Archbishop on the royal pre- 
rogative, the laws of the monarchy, the statutes of the university, 
and the privileges of its professors ; giving rise to constant ex- 
citement, perpetually calling for the interference of government, 
and securing in spite of it the destruction of one of the fairest 
institutions m the University of Bonn. 

Yet all this time the Archbishop had been busy also in other 
quarters and on other matters. His clergy in many parts acted 
in direct contradiction to the convention and the instruction to 
the vicars-general in regard to mixed marriages. Complaints as 
of old arose: and it afterwards appeared that the Archbishop had 
directed his clergy, in entire disregard of the new discipline given 
and established by the briefs of the convention, to return to the 
old and severe system. 

He proceeded however cautiously and craftily, and with every 
endeavour to hoodwink the government. Being called upon by 
a public functionary to instruct a certain Herr Classen,* pro- 
vost of the chapter of Aix-la-Chapelle, in matters affected by the 
convention, which he did in a long letter to the provost, the Arch- 

* He afterwards dismissed Herr Classen from liis office of Stadrdeckant in Aiz-la- 
Chapelle because he had given a lodging for one night in his house to Professor Acb- 
terfeldt of Bonn, a Hermesian. See ** Katholiache Kirche in der Prenssiachen Rbein* 
provins'* — p. IfV, note, where also is stated the fact of the Archbishop takine awaj 
his living from a poor old priest 80 years of age, on suspicion of his being a Herme- 
•ian, though he bad scarcely even heard the name of Hemes, and knew m^ng what- 
ever about his system. 
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bishop made use of the following expressions (25tb December^ 
1836), 

•* The position of affairs is as follows : — 

** The brief of Pius VIII. is known to you. In conformity with this 
brief, and to facilitate its execution, there was concluded a convention . . 
In this convention it is stipulated that an instniction shall be addressed 
to the vicars-general> as in fact was done some time since.'* 

So then up to this time, (and this point, it will be seen hereafter, 
b most materiali) when he had already been a whole year and a 
quarter of another in his diocese, the Archbishop still recog- 
nizes the convention as being conformable to the brief — recog- 
nizes also the instruction as an integral part, which it clearly 
was, of such convention— and cites both as the binding rules for 
his guidance ! 

But let us proceed. Only a fortnight after this letter to Pro- 
vost Classen, in another addressed by the prelate to the President 
von Bodelschwingh, the cloven foot begins to appear. In this 
second letter the Archbishop for the first time states, that when 
he gave his solemn promise to maintain and execute the conven- 
tion, he, proh pudor ! had never read, or even knew of, its provi- 
sions ! He hints, moreover, that in cases where he should think 
the convention inconsistent with the brief, he should feel himself 
at liberty to elude it. But even yet he does not venture to say 
that the convention or instruction is, in any one particular, incon- 
sistent with the brief. 

Now who can grant for a moment the truth of this assertion, 
monstrous as it appears, that he, the then sub-bishop to his brother, 
the Bishop of Munster — he, too, who, from his position, must 
have had daily opportunities of reading an authentic comment 
on their provisions in the practice of every church around him, 
was actually in ignorance of the dispositions of the convention 
and instruction when he solemnly pledged his word to maintain 
and abide by them? Tantamne rem tarn negligenter? The new 
discipline, too, enforced in reference to matters which he knew had 
for a series of years given rise to disputes throughout all the 
western provinces of Prussia, and the enforcement of which disci- 
pline would form literally the most important part of his archi^ 
episcopal functions; yet that he, in utter ignorance of what it was, 
in his haste to be a bishop, bound himself, blind-fold, to its 
observance ! We confess this supposition seems to us so utterly 
monstrous, that we are inclined rather to adopt the view of his 
friends of the Journal Historique et Litt^raire de Liege, who 
boasted very early that the Archbishop had dextrously cheated the 
government! 

The lurking evasion of bis last letter, however, induced the go» 
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vernment on the iSth of March following to address to the Arch* 
bishop a communication^ stating, " that they understood his letter 
'' to Provost Classen as expressing his determination to adhere 
'' conscientiouslji and as in duty bound, to the instruction relative 
*' to the execution of the brief/' 

To this the Archbishop returned no answer. The government 
was therefore bound to accept his silence as an acquiescence in 
their views. But the acts of his clergy were a startling comment 
on his real intentions. 

Very early in this, the Archbishop's, career of aggressions the 
court of Rome had been repeatedly and confidentially appealed to, 
in order to interpose its authority and check them. But it refused 
to do sOy and in fact was all along their secret abettor. It was in- 
formed by the Prussian resident minister there, that the Arch- 
bishop ** allait se perdre" by his conduct ! It was subsequently 
informed through its own under-secretary of state, the Cardinal 
Capaccini, who was in Prussia in the summer of 1837 on a spe- 
cial mission, not only of the actual state of things, but of the 
specific result to which they would lead. The king himself told 
the cardinal, that if the Archbishop persisted in the line of con- 
duct he had adopted, '* he should be obliged to banish him from 
his diocese ;" and this was repeated to the cardinal by the minis- 
ter on different occasions and at different places ; and yet the 
court of Rome not only declined to interfere, but actually, on 
the 10th of December following, the Pope had the face to de- 
clare that he had been all along entirely ignorant that there had 
been any disputes between the Archbishop and his sovereign 1 

The government was thus left to deal as it best could with the 
refractory and turbulent prelate. And we shall now have to re- 
cord on its part a conduct distinguished by delicacy, forbearance, 
and a marked unwillingness to proceed to extremities, in a de- 
gree almost unparalleled, and out of all proportion to the provo- 
cation received. 

The governmental president of Diisseldorf, Count Stolberg, 
an intimate friend of the Archbishop, and the Prussian minister 
at the court of Rome who was then at Berlin, were deputed by 
his majesty to confer with the Archbishop, both on the subject of 
mixed marriages and on his conduct towards the University of 
Bonn, which we have described above. 

His conduct in the latter affair had been so monstrous, and of 
such crying illegality and injustice, and had excited such strong 
feelings against him, even among the majority of his own clergy, 
that the Archbishop doubtless was glad to have an opportunity of 
retracing his steps. He accordingly promised to amend his man- 
ners in this particular; but we no have reason for believing that this 
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would have been kept any more than bis former and more solemn 
promise. We need not detail the Archbishop's subsequent turn- 
ings and windings in reference to the convention, nor during the 
remainder of this conference. One while declaring he would not 
sign any undertaking to observe them, '' except in so far as they 
were conformable to the brief/' reserving to himself of course to 
put bis own private construction upon this ; and we are bound 
to say that the brief itself appears to have everywhere shifted the 
question into studied obscurity ; — then agreehig to sign the un- 
dertaking as modified at his own request, *' that he would allow 
the continuance of the practice which had been established in 
conformity with the brief and the instruction of 1854, and would 
not change the state of things thus introduced*' — and then, a few 
hours after, retracting even this ! 

Thus did the Archbishop (18 Sept. I8S7) impose on the com- 
missioners the necessity of breaking off all further conference 
with him, either on this subject or that of the professors and 
University of Bonn ; and to report to his majesty the utter fruit- 
lessness of their attempts to bring him to obedience to the laws. 
But not even yet was the long-suffering of the government 
exhausted — more than a month elapsed without any further steps 
being taken ; and then only {24 October, 1 8370 a dignified letter 
of remonstrance was addressed to him by Baron von Altenstein, 
pointing out the illegality of his conduct, and calling upon him, 
as he had been appointed only on the faith of his solemn promise 
to observe the convention and instruction, either to fulfil that pro- 
mise or resign his See. The Archbishop replied (31 October) 
in the same paltering manner as before ; and refused either to 
fulfil his promise or to resign. 
He had now passed the Rubicon. 

On the 4th November following he assembled the Metropoli- 
tan Chapter and Roman Catholic Clergy of Cologne, and ad- 
dressed them in an inflammatory harangue. 

'' It was wished," he said, " to tear bini from bis archiepiscopal 
chair, but be knew bow to defend the rights of the Catholic Church 
against the exactions of the government in regard to mixed marriages -, 
for this was the motive of the war they were making against him, and 
he authorized the clergy to communicate it to their fellow citizens," 

He dismissed the professors of the Theological Seminary ; and, 
without waiting for the royal sanction to the appointment, made 
his private secretary, the notorious Michaelis, take a professor- 
ship in it, and removed the classes from this national institution to 
his own palace ! 

To the pupils he declared through this Michaelis, 

" That the government wished Hermesianism to drop, and that each 
ecclesiastic in bis diocese should sign a declaration of submission to the 
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decision ofibe Apostolic See (!) by which the writings of Hennes bad 
been condemned -, that on the other hand, it was demanded of him to 
accept, in reference to mixed marriages, the articles of Coblents ',* but 
that he had replied that he could not betray the Church either in the one 
case or the other." 

This address was published aud circulated with immense dili- 
gence all through the Rhenish provinces. And the scholars of 
the public schools were forced by the priests to multiply copies 
of it. 

On the 8th, Qth, and 10th November the walls of the cathe- 
dral and town of Cologne and its environs exhibited the follow* 
ing seditious placard. 

*' We Catholics have too long and too patiently endured the Protes- 
tant yoke, and seen ourselves in consequence postponed in public employ- 
ments, and our holy religion oppressed on all sides ; we will bear it still a 
few days more, until the arrival from Berlin of the decision in the case 
of our Most Rev. Archbishop, a highly religious, and most upright and 
conscientious man. Should this be unfavourable (because our Most Rev. 
Archbishop, as a faithful dependaut of the Pope and of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, cannot and therefore will not concede certain points in 
regard to mixed marriages whereto the king would constrain nim,) we 
shall then feel ourselves injured in our ecclesiastical rights, and will 
sacrifice our blood and property for our holy religion. We fear neither 
weapons nor Protestant unrighteousness. 

'* Up ! ye Catholics ! up ! prepare ye for the combat ; for the king 
has thrown the gauntlet." 

The aspect of affairs was threatening — every thing bore token 
of a coming storm, and it was obvious that rigorous measures 
could no longer be postponed. It was therefore determined to 
remove the Archbishop at once from his diocese — and this by 
force, should he still persist in refusing to retire of his own accord. 
Accordingly on the 15th November the reouisite order was issued 
from Berlin, and executed at Cologne on the evening of the 23d. 

Even now we have to record acts of extreme forbearance on 
the part of the authorities. The officers who executed it, some 
of them his own personal friends, begged the Archbishop to render 
unnecessary the recourse to violent measures — offering him his 
native city of Miinster as a place to which he might voluntarily 
retire, and that without prejudice, until the decision of Rome 
could be had in the matter; — that his case should be left to the 
decision of the Pope, and that he should address him in any way 
he chose. In vain ! The Archbishop would yield only to force; 

* The ycry use of these terms to designate the convention shows the spirit of 
the Arclibishop. The designation was invented by the JauUi of Belgium, and was 
connected with a story of doings at Coblents in reference to the convention, utterly 
false and scandalous in every particolar. 
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and when informed that their orders were to use it, should he 
render it necessary, he got into his own carriage and was driven 
to Minden under an escort. Arrived there, private apart- 
ments were taken for him in the house of a merchant — and there 
he lives, we believe, at the present moment, with no more re- 
straints on his freedom than are absolutely necessary to prevent 
the exercise of his episcopal functions. So ends for the present 
the life and adventures of this greatest confessor and martyr of 
the Church in these days ! The news of course flew rapidly to 
Rome ; and the Pope, without waiting for any official declaration 
on the subject-— without any legal means whatever of knowing 
the facts of the case or the measure of provocation which the 
Prussian government had received, delivered himself in secret 
consistory (on the 1 0th December) of the following precious al- 
locution. 

•* Venerable Brethren, — While we were overcome with profoandest 
anguish at the cruRhed and almost ruined state of the Catholic Church, 
and, placed in a position where it is not sufficient merely to deplore her 
evils, ever turning all our thoughts and cares to the healing, according to 
the power given us of God, of the wounds of Israel — on a sudden a new 
cause of grief came upon us, which we confess to have felt with more 
severity, inasmuch as it was the less to have been expected. Nor can 
you be ignorant, venerable brethren, whither these oDservations point, 
nor why we have conceived this anxious desire of forthwith assembling 
you here ; for we are treating now of no obscure matter, nor one 
learnt only from private sources, but a matter already sufficiently 
bruited by the public journals. We complain of that most gross outrage 
lately perpetrated against our venerable brother Clement Augustus Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who has been interdicted, by royal command, from 
all exercise of his pastoral jurisdiction, has been ejected from his see by 
violence and a great array of arms, and banished to another quarter. 
And this great calamity has befallen him because, though ever ready to 
render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's, yet being mindful of 
his duty of religiously observing the doctrine and discipline of the Church, 
he purposed to himself no other rule of conduct in the affair of mixed 
marriages than that which had been declared by the Apostolic letters of 
the 25th March, 1830, addressed by our predecessor Pius VIII. (of 
blessed memory) to the Archbishop and Bishops of the western provinces 
of the kingdom of Prussia. And yet this Holy See in such letters had 
carried its indulgence so far, that it may most truly be said to have 
touched those limits which it is not lawful to go beyond. It is well 
known to you, indeed, that our above-mentioned predecessor paused long 
ere he yielded this measure of beni|;nity, being induced thereto by no 
other motive than the necessity he ^It for preventing still greater evils 
then threatened as assuredly about to come upon the Church and the 
Catholic clergy of those provinces. Who then would have thought it 
possible that this Pontifical declaration, though most indulgent, and ac- 
cepted as it had been over uid over again by ibe King's envoy in this 
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city, would be applied in a tnanoer such as to pervert the unshaken 
principles of the Catholic Church and to be made completely repugnant 
to the intentions of the Apostolic See ? But that which no individual 
could have imagined or dreamt of, and even slightly to have suspected 
which would have been a crime, lias been accomplished through the art- 
ful influence of the secular power. No sooner were we apprised of this^ 
not without great anguish of mind, than we hastened to send our expos- 
tulations to the proper quarter, declaring at the same time how great was 
the necessity we were under, in virtue of our Apostolic office, of duly warn- 
ing the faithful not to consider as coming from the Holy See that which it 
held in abhorrence. And when we had received an answer importing that 
our complaints were entirely groundless, there came to us a letter from one 
of the prelates of the above-mentioned provinces, who being at the point 
of death, and about to render to his Eternal Judge an account of bis 
stewardship, and having transmitted to us a transcript of the instruc- 
tions given by the bishops at the instigation of the civil government, 
distinctly declared that be (perceiving through the illumination of divine 
grace the grievous injury that would thence arise to the Church, and the 
violation therein done to the canons) retracted freely and of his own ac- 
cord the error to which he had put his hand. We immediately used all 
diligence (transmitting to his Most Serene Majesty a copy of this tran- 
script) to make it more and more known that we entirely disapproved, 
as adverse to the principles and laws of the Church, the manner of inter- 
pretation applied by the bishops to the Apostolic letters of our predeces- 
sor. Thus you perceive, venerable brethren, that we have in this matter 
neglected no part of our duty : nevertheless (we say it sorrowing and 
utterly overcome with grief) while we were left in entire ignorance of 
what was going on, and were still expecting a favourable reply to our 
expostulations and declarations, it was signified to the Archbishop of 
Cologne that in the affair of mixed marriages he must adopt that inter- 
pretation which bad been condemned by us, or resign bis episcopal 
functions; and he was at the same time informed of the determinatiou 
of the government to interdict him from his pastoral jurisdiction in the 
event of his acting otherwise. And immediately, he, as was right, re- 
sisting, matters fell out as with horror we at the outset complained to 
you. And mark the conduct observed towards us ! it was only on the 
first day of the present month that the charge d'affairs of Prussia here 
announced to us as shortly about to happen, or as happening at that very 
time, what had been done and finished ever since the 21st of the pre- 
ceding month. Under such circumstances, venerable brethren, we feel 
that we owe it to God, the Church, and the office we hold, to raise our 
Apostolic voice and denounce openly in this your assembly this violation 
of ecclesiastical immunity — this contempt of the episcopal dignity — 
this usurpation of sacred jurisdiction — this prostration of the rights of 
the Catholic Church and of this Holy See. And in doing this we are 
anxious also at the same time to render to the Prelate of Cologne, a man 
endowed with virtues of every description, the praise so justly bis due 
for his unconquerable pertinacity in defending, and at bis own so great 
peril, the cause of religion. We avail ourselves moreover of this oppor- 
tunity to declare solemnly and in public (what we have never ceased to 
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do up to the present moment in private) » that we entirely reprobate 
every practice concerning mixed marriages wrongfully introduced into 
the kingdom of Prussia contrary to the genuine meaning of our prede- 
cessor's declaration. But the evils of the Spouse of the immaculate Lamb 
daily becoming worse and worse, we vehemently conjure you — the par* 
takers of our care — to humbly offer up with us prayers to the Father of 
Mercies tliat he may look down propitiously from His high dwelling in 
the heavens upon this vineyard which he hath planted with his own right 
hand, and mercifully dispel the storm that hath so long assailed it." 

Our readers must perceive at a glance the infamous sup* 
pressions of this popish document. As if the court of Rome 
did not know that the question of mixed marriages, though 
one of the main points, was very far from being the ouly point 
in controversy between the government and the Archbishop ! 
We have by anticipation answered most of its swarming false- 
hoods* The Pope would actually wish it to be believed, that he 
had been left in utter ignorance of what was going on in Cologne, 
in the teeth of the damning facts we have detailed above (see 
p. £56). "Nobis plane insciis!" says the Pope, in defiance of 
the archives of his secretary of state's offices, and of the Cardii> 
nal Capaccini, who was probably there and knew its falsehood. 
How comes it, by the way, that this cardinal is now in disgrace 
at the Vatican f 

The briefs of Pius VIII. and Cardinal Albani were accepted 
'' seroel atque iterum," says the Pope, by the Prussian minister ; 
this he must have known to be false ; and we have shown that 
they were only then accepted, when the construction which the 
bishops would put upon them was known to his majesty. 

The alleged departure from the provisions of the brief, in the 
convention, is asserted to have been even " artificioso saccularis 
potestatis impulsu." Need we stop to refute this monstrous 
charge, after the detail we have given of the circumstances con- 
nected M'ith the making of this convention, and the recital of the 
express terms in which each bishop sent in his adhesion to it? — 
(see supra, p. 243). As to the expostulations which the Pope 
says were addressed to the Prussian minister at his court in refer- 
ence to the convention, this part of the allocution is designedly 
perplexed with falsehood. The facts are curious and illustrative. 
Some secret emissaries of the Romish See had, as it appears, 
transmitted to the Vatican, some time previous, a pretended copy 
of the convention. To the expert in such matters we need hardly 
say that it was a false and garbled copy ; containing as usual 
some degree of truth, destroyed by the greater strength of its 
associated falsehood. Among the most ludicrous of these false- 
hoods was the allegation that the convention contained a clause 
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that the instruction of Cardinal Albani* should be ** quji nulla 
declarata/' and that it had been therefore suppressed. 

This was brought as a charge against the Prussian govern- 
ment, by the secretary of state of the court of Rome. The 
Prussian minister, in replying to such an unworthy imputation, 
did not content himself with the dry denial of the existence of 
such a document (as he would have been perfectly justified in 
doing by the usages of diplomacy), but actually went out of his 
way to indicate the existence of the real one, which it would be 
the duty of the bishops hereafter to lay before the See of Rome. 

It will hardly be supposed that this denial of the Prussian mi- 
nister forms the chief burthen of the Papal £sposizione. Yet such 
is the fact ; and utterly unable to defend their hero of Cologne, 
they indulge in a personal attack on the Prussian minister at 
Rome — a man of learning as profound (and Europe at large 
knows it) as his private character is pure and spotless — the worthy 
successor of Niebuhr, and eulogy can scarce go higher. 

We now come to the notable juggling in the case of the poor 
old bishop of Treves. We have already called our reader's atten* 
tion (p. 243) to the marked manner in which he expressed his 
concurrence in the convention. On the 1st October^ 1836, he 
had also addressed a letter to the Pope, strongly eulogizing the 
convention, and setting forth in a forcible manner the beneficent 
effects of the new discipline under it ; and he ended by stating 
the solemn sanctions under which this letter was written — '* on 
the day on which I have taken the Lord's Body as my viaticum, 
being shortly, if it shall please God, about to bid farewell to the 
world." He lived, however, some weeks after this ; and it ap* 
pears that a letter, dated ten days after the former, and entirely 
recanting it, had been transmitted to the Pope. If this last letter be 
not, as we, in common with all reasonable people who have 
taken the trouble to consider the matter, believe it to be, a vile and 
impudent forgery, let the Pope make the most he can of testi- 
mony thus contradictory ; the former certainly given under cir- 
stances as awful as the latter could be. Those who know the 
secrets of a Romish death-bed will not stop to inquire whether 
this last letter be genuine or not. 

The want of diplomatic courtesy charged on the Prussian 
charge d'affaires ad interim, in not annihilating time and space be- 



* The iiMtractioD of the Cardiniil Albani wu in extension of tlie provisions of the 
brief, nnd so liberal was it thought to be by the Court of Rome, tliat it was requested 
it might not be made known to the clergy at large, by the bishops to whom it was 
addressed. A likely thing, therefore, that this instruction should be '* qua nulla decla- 
rata." 
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tween Cologne and Berlin^ from which last he of course derived his 
official intelligence of the Archbishop's arrest, is so paltry, so 
contemptible^ so thoroughly modem-Roman, that we forbear 
to enlarge upon it. The punctilious in such matters may find an 
answer to all their difficulties in the reply of Baron Altenstein. 

Thus have we gone through the various matters in the allocution, 
and shown that every assertion is either an equivocation^ or a 
direct downright falsehood, or a wanton and insidious complaint. 
With a copy of this allocution the Prussian minister at that court 
was greeted, on his return to the papal states for the purpose of 
laying the matter before the holy see. On his remonstrating on 
its outrageous character, and offering, notwithstanding, to fulfil 
the duties of his mission in proving to the court of Rome the 
guilty acts of the Archbishop; he was met by the constant repl^t 
that the court of Rome would hear nothing until the Archbishop 
was restored to his diocese ! A degree of ludicrous insolence, 
which nothing but a consciousness of strength, and a real regard 
for its own Roman Catholic subjects, could have prevented 
Prussia from chastising as it deserved. 

The persistance, however, of the court of Rome in this silly 
impertinence, effectually prevented any concessions on the part 
of Prussia ; and the Chevalier Bunsen, with a patriotism worthy 
of all commendation, thinking that, from the virulence with which 
he had been attacked personally, both in the allocution and the 
Esposizione, his further presence at Rome might be an obstacle 
to reconcilement, applied for and received from his majesty a per- 
mission to retire from his post in that city. His place is sup- 
plied ad interim by a charg6 d'affaires; with small prospect, how- 
ever, of effecting any conversion to good sense or good feeling on 
the part of the court- of Rome, if we may judge from the recent 
allocution on the occasion of establishing a bishopric in Algiers, 
which appeared in all the papers of the day. 

We have nearly done with this utterly disgraceful matter; not 
so, however, we fear, either the Roman Catholics of Prussia, or 
their government. The hierarchical reaction triumphant in Bel- 
gium, and communicated by contagion to the Rhenish provinces, 
and in the spirit of which all Baron Droste's actions were con- 
ceived at the beck of a ruffian party there (with whom he has 
subsequently been proved to have held close correspondence*}, 

* The anexpected length to which this article has reached, compels as to give only 
in a note the following most illastrotive letters, written by the archbishop's Chaplain, 
Private Secretary, Professor, Theses-composer, Factotum and Leporelfo, Michaelis, 
to the Pfaner Binterira, at Bilk, near Dusseldorf. They were found in the house of 
the latter by the police when on another scent, and have since been acknowledged by 
Michaelis as his. They need no commentary ; but are themselTes invaluable as such 
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has yet to receive further development ere it meet from civil govern* 
ments the check and the chastisement it merits. The shibboleth of 
this party is that flimsiest of all the flimsy inventions of sophistry 



on the subject of our article. We gite them in a literal tramlatioo ; premifing only 
that the JetutU are itrietly exdudedfrom Pruina by the lawi . 

*' Most reverend and most honoured Sir, 
"I have attended to the aflfair of Father Schuhen. In answer to your agreeable 
letter, now, two requests. 1. Could you give me a short characteristic of the deacons 
of our diocese ; (a) how disposed towards Rome ; {$) towards celibacy and omnem 
habitum cUriealem ; (y) as to science and adrcilneuf 2. For the first, it is of essential 
importance to get some good men (tiichtige Miinner) to Cologne. Herr Laurent will 
probably come ; only 'tis a pity that no living is now vacant for him in Cologne. Could 
you give me the names of any young people qualified in those tlirce respects, especially 
from Belgium? It would give us (sed tantum inter nos) great delight to smvggU in 
tome Jeiuitt (einige Jesuiten hereinzuschmuggcin). Could you tell us of any who 
speak Gerroon fluently ? From Switzerland or Rome would be too marhed. Speak, 
I pray you, uerttly on ihii subject with Father Schulten. If gome of tliem are to be 
found, then we must consider in what way to commence further proceedings. If you 
are acquainted with Herr Laurent in the diocese of Liege, pray write, and beg of him 
to accept the small thing ; there is only this chaplaincy of St. Columba vacant, which 
has been offered to him ; further promotion will soon follow. Keep quite teeret, pray, 
this obscure letter. &c« 6cc. Edward M.. 

Cologne, 7 April, 1837. In haste, o. a. ro. D. g. 
To the Ferrer Binterim, &c. &c. Bilk, near Dusseldorf. 

(Fr00i the tame to the tame,} 
" Most reverend and roost honoured Sir, 

" Your much esteemed letter of the 25th of last month has given me great delight. 
Just hear how far matters are matured. The archbishop gives his benediction (Segen) 
to every thing, but meanwhile ttill thut hit eyet to every thing; ao that the enter- 
prise is only a private enterprise. I shall shortly contrive to introduce into (onterbrin- 
gen) Cologne four Jetuitt one by one, and then one into Bonn. They will soon find 
a field of action here. I am now directing the minds of tome talented youth exeiu- 
tively to this end, and in Bonn are very many of the most talented tlieologiant, who 
are desirous of entering into the order. With these I will form a bond of faith, and 
bring them into connection with the Jetuitt of this place. From Rome two Jetuitt 
are expected. The two Prussian ones at Nivelle areweU known to me ; they lived in our 
houte at Mlinster. I could wish that for the first, the younger Joseph Van Hamm 
should be promoted at toon at pouible hither. One need only refer him to me ; I will, 
take care of the rest. For safety's sake he may bring with him a medical certificate, pr«- 
teribing for him a reudence on the Rhine. In Burtscheidt and Aiz, the Society of 
the Mission is starting again into life ; here things move more heavily; but 'twill soon 
come. 

" One thing more only. The archbishop wishes much that all processions bhould 
be restored. To a petition for a procession which was to last many days, the arch- 
bishop returned for answer, ' that he gave the permission of the church to it ; onlj 
they most see that the civil authorities would not object.' Pray work, and keep, 
moving, that all that hat fallen into detuttude may come back tu life. The Bonn 
gentry have been forbidden by the Ministry, 1. To name the name of Hermes; t. To 
make use of any of his writings, especially the Phil. & Positiv. Introduction ; 3. To 
propound any one of his doctrines. Hilgers has been prohibited lecturing on dog- 
matics. . • . &c. 3cc. E. M. 

Cologne, td May, 1857. o. a. m. D. g. 
For safety's sake, not paid ; you do so too. 

There was also another letter in the same strain, but let these two suffice ; thejf 
speak volumes as to the loyalty and honesty of tlie Archbishop. 
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and logodadalVfOr verbal finesse — '' the liberty of the church *" t. e. 
of the churcQ of Rome, and its entire independence of the state 
in any form or relation whatever. These men are wise in their 
generation, and know full well the value of a word — liberty, even 
though it mean the liberty of evil-doing, sounds sweet in ours as 
it did in Athenian ears. But the liberty which these men preach 
and advocate, is despotism ; despotism^ too, in that form which 
to express seems almost a contradiction in terms ; a despotism 
at once the most intense and the most expanded; the liberty 
whereof they speak, and tlie church's entire independence of the 
state, are compatible with the liberty of no state whatever, nor with 
the independence of any other body within it. With one prin- 
ciple alone are they compatible — a principle, the very enunciation 
of which will, we are aware, excite a smile on the faces of some 
of our readers, but which we know has never abandoned the 
councils of the Vatican ; and which now, owing to causes that 
lie upon the surface, number more advocates on this side the 
Alps than at any period since the Reformation. We mean that 
principle which places all temporal power in subordination to, 
and derives it from, the ecclesiastical ; and recognizes states, in 
fact, but as parts of the mighty organism of the church. If any 
one doubt the present activity of this principle, let him read the 
disciplinary, doctrinal works with which France, Belgium, and 
Bavaria abound ; let him read a practical illustration of it in the 
dominant spirit of the Belgian clergy, since their own revolution, 
aud in the acts of the Baron Clemens-August Droste von 
Vischering. 

We much deceive ourselves if the nineteenth century is not to 
witness still greater efforts to carry into practice this long-dor- 
mant, but yet living principle. The efforts, we believe, will be 
strong, unceasing, virulent ; yet we have no fears for the ultimate 
result; nor have we fears for any but passing evils to Prussia 
from the experiment which has there been tried. We know that 
the monarch of Prussia has taken his part ; that, secure in the 
zealous attachment of his Protestant subjects, and conscious that 
in the course which he has pursued he has exercised power 
but to secure eventual liberty of conscience to all bis subjects, 
he will not be scared by that evil principle which has been well 
described as being but the ghost of the old Roman empire sitting 
enthroned upon its tomb. 

We know that further concessions to the Romish hierarchy— 
already pushed to an extent which has excited the sorrow and 
anger of many among the most liberal and loyal Protestants of 
Prussia — will not be made. The forbearance which the inso- 
lence and besotted bigotry has hitherto derided as weakness will 
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not be proof against fresh aggressions or even against the hostile 
attitude recendy assumed. But a few years since, the Rheno- 
Roman Catholic Church lay in the dust. Its revenues were ex- 
hausted or alienated ; its temples in decay ; its priesthood wallow- 
ing in brutish ignorance— even the spelling of a breviary being 
beyond the attainments of some 1 From that state of ruiu and 
inanition it was raised to its present splendour and noxious power 
by the care of the monarch alone. Behold the bitter fruits which 
the hand that tended and watered the almost sapless trunks and 
fenced it rounds and guarded it from the spoiler, has gathered 
from its regerminating strength! 

In viewing the case of the Archbishop of Cologne we have 
studiously avoided much allusion to the hostile state of feeling 
in the Rhenish provinces, as connected with other subjects of 
complaint more fully treated in a subsequent article. 

It cannot however be denied that the Prussian government itself 
sought to gain its ends not only by open kindness and forbearance, 
but also by manoeuvring, as of old ; and at the selection of Baron 
Vischering for Cologne was to win over the Westphalians : a bold 
measure; and able, had it succeeded. But Rome will, even now, 
succeed only so far as popular discontents support her steps. 
Her efforts m all quarters have been latterly addressed to resus- 
citating the influence of her religion. Malta, France, England, 
Canada, Chile, and Buenos Ayres, are strong evidences of this, 
as also the important letters given in our note pp. 26 1, 26£, to 
which we cannot too strongly call the reader's attention. It is 
in truth the general outbreak of a grand Roman Catholic move- 
ment EVERYWHERE. The real defect in Prussia, as in Canada, 
is the having two systems, one actively hostile in its nature, the 
other passive, both recognized by the government. Yet we are 
told this ought to be the case in Ireland. If, hoWever, a despotic 
government, like the Prussian, cannot check and control the evil, 
how can the British constitution prove competent to the task ? 

Although Prussia cannot venture to risk much at the moment, 
and against the formidable rivalry of Austria, yet we doubt if 
the latter will seek to embarrass her farther. Still the former 
power is bound to maintain the course she has taken, and may 
soon, and must ultimately, separate from the Roman supremacy, 
though not from Catholicism. 
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Art. II. — Die Seherin von Prevorst. Eroffnungen iiber das 
innere Leben des Menschen, und iiber das Hereinragen einer 
Geisterweh in die unsere. Mitgetheilt von Justinus Kemer. 
Zioeite vermehrte und verbesserte Ausgabe, (The Female 
Ghost-Seer of Prevorst. Discoveries coDcerning the Inner 
Life of Man, and the Invasion of our Sphere by a World of 
Spirits. Communicated by Justinus Kemer. Second im- 
proved and enlarged edition.) Stuttgard and Tubingen. 1832. 

To such English students as with strong faith and ardent hope 
are just setting out on a journey of exploration into the wondrous 
fields of Magnetic Science^ this work must be an inestimable 
treasure : a mine of glittering facts; — a plentiful harvest of mi- 
raculous results, that cannot fail at once to enrich the faithful 
reader, and furnish him with the means of prosecuting still grander 
discoveries in the magic realms of which it treats. 

In England, animal magnetism has, unhappily, never taken 
very deep root : as a science it has never been well planted, nor 
properly tended in this country ; our soil is too hard and un- 
genial for its delicate nature ; and our scientific husbandmen too 
harsh and impatient to follow lovingly (as Germans only are 
wont) the capricious phenomena of its growth. Ridicule has 
always blighted its earliest buds, and where ridicule has not suf- 
ficed to destroy it, committees of inquiry have sprung up to 
handle it so roughly, that an unnatural and untimely death has 
ever been the inevitable consequence. How can a sensitive 
plant id a rude and foreign climate be expected to survive such 
treatment. But let not its enemies suppose that its not having 
prospered on our inhospitable shore is any proof of its absolute 
want of a vigorous vitality. The German gardener cares little for 
the fate of the seed which has fallen on our stony ground : under 
his own fostering care the plant has waxed into a noble tree, and 
in its shade — solemn as elephants under the far-spreading Ba- 
nian — sit many philosophers, digesting its goodly fruits, and 
chewing the cud of their contemplations ; amongst the most noted 
of these we descry Kerner, Mayer, Eschenmeyer and Gorres. 
From the tree in question the work before us is, as it were, a 
leaf, which, having caught in its sybilline flight, we shall attempt 
to decypher, and, in simple and unstudied phrase, explain to the 
reader ; that is, so far as we can understand it ourselves. But 
first, with respect to the formal authentication of the marvels 
which we are about to unfold, we would fain address a remark or 
two to the cautious public. Not having ourselves been their wit- 
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nesses, we cannot vouch for the absolute truth of the following 
facts ; but we are happy to bear tesliDiony to the respectable cha- 
racter for veracity, which the above philosophers who do authenti- 
cate them have always borne. The author of the work is Jus- 
tinus Kerner, a physician, a man of serious temperament, and of 
a religious character ; fanatical it may be, but sober and metho- 
dical in his manner of thinking, however wild and wonderful the 
nature of his belief. The persons above-named are his coad- 
adjutors or rather co» fjiMprvpis : they illustrate his facts ; bear 
testimony to the rectitude of his intentions, and evidently give 
him their full countenance and support. Meyer is a private 
gentleman at Frankfort ; the other two are professors. Gorres is 
known to every student of German literature as a man of great 
talent and immense acquirements, which, however, he has so 
applied as well to deserve the appellation of the High Priest of 
German Mysticism. As men of learning, of a certain elevation 
in society, and having each of them a moral character and a scien- 
tific reputation to lose, they are as far as possible removed from 
the common adventurer or mere charlatan : however great maybe 
the delusion they cherish and would propagate, they are certainly 
its honest martyrs. The English reader, then, must not lay wilful 
falsehood at their doors, however often his indignation at their 
outrageous demands on his belief may prompt him to the charge. 
There is one thing yet more wonderful than all the wonders of 
Magus and Magnetist, and that is, the faith which bids these wel- 
come. Credulity is, in itself, a vast marvel, compared with which 
all the other nine or ninety-nine wonders of the world heaped 
together, would show but as a mole-hill by the side of an Egyp- 
tian pyramid. The best intentions, the soundest judgment, and 
the greatest acquirements seem, at times, utterly unable to pre- 
vent the understanding from falling victim to the most grotesque 
and absurdest belief : even as the stoutest frame is often, at last, 
prostrated by what was, at first, the most insignificant and con- 
temptible disease. Premising thus, we now proceed to a narra- 
tive as monstrous as any which in the darkest ages was ever cre- 
dited by the vulgar, and yet which learned men of the nineteenth 
century resard as strictly and literally true. 

At the village of Prevorst, a little distance from the town of 
Lowenstein, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, was born in 1801, 
Frederica Hauffe, who afterwards obtained the appellation of 
Die Seherin (the Prophetess or Female-Seer) of Prevorst. 
From her earliest infancy this personage was remarkably delicate 
and sensitive, and endowed with the faculty of seeing ghosts. 
She did not indulge in magnetic sleep, however, till the year 
1822, from which time till her death, she was frequently affected 
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with spasms ; these could only be cured by magnetism^ and as 
this was generally applied by one gentleman, great was the scandal 
in consequence : at one period, however, she was magnetized by 
an individual whom scandal could not, we hope, much object to^ 
viz. the ghost of her grandmother ; and this worthy old sprite 
officiated for her every evening at seven o'clock (vol. i. p. 39). 
" It is an inconceivable fact," says Kerner, *' but authenticated by 
several respectable witnesses, that, at this time, things of which 
the continued contact was prejudicial to her, were removed as by 
an invisible hand : they glided through the air, not at all as if 
they were thrown : her silver spoon, for instance, was often seen 
to be taken from her hand, and laid softly down upon a dish at 
some little distance."— (vol. i. pp. 39, 40). *' In a glass of water 
on the table, she saw the figures of persons who did not enter the 
room till half an hour afterwards, and carriages travelling on the 
public road, half an hour before they came up to the house 
where she was living." When Kerner was first summoned to 
attend her, he disbelieved all the reports respecting the extraor- 
dinary symptoms of her case: he and his friend, Dr. Oflf of 
Lowestein, determined to discountenance altogether her magnetic 
performances, and they accordingly submitted her to the ordinary 
system of treatment indicated by her spasmodic and febrile symp« 
toms ; but under this she fast grew worse and weaker, and they 
were obliged to resort to a mild course of magnetism. Ashamed 
of the utter futility of their own prescriptions, they now, most 
rationally, consulted her on her own case, and implicitly followed 
her directions : the result of which was, that she recovered from 
a horrible state of collapse bordering on dissolution, and was 
invigorated to the utmost extent compatible with the ravages 
her constitution had already suflfered. The state of trance in- 
duced by magnetic manipulation, and into which the Seherin 
appears to have been at length in the habit of falling sponta- 
neously, is described as a temporary cessation of the cerebral, 
and an anomalous development of the ganglionic, functions — of 
*' the inner life." The Seherin, whilst still in the flesh, made 
rapid advances towards a spiritual mode of being : her nervous 
fluid pervaded her structure so loosely, as frequently to be able 
to escape altogether from the latter : on such occasions, she was 
not, as might irreverently be suspected, out of her mind, but out 
of her body, which she saw stretched before her, and would some- 
times contemplate for a considerable period. She was so ex- 
tremely light that, when ordered a bath, her nurses could not 
get her under water, and she would not have sunk, had she even 
been thrown into a river : a fact which we receive as a matter of 
faith, since unfortunately we do not any where learn that the ex- 
periment was tried. XJ^ 
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Kerner, however, mentions other cases, in which the operation 
of the law of gravitation appears to have been suspended, and 
profoundly conceives that birds — " that dreamy prophetic race/* 
— may be partially exempt from it whilst flying. 

Substances of all kinds produced remarkable effects upon the 
Seherin — such as either escape our cognizance, or do not occur 
under ordinary circumstances. The cause of this is luminously 
and satisfactorily explained for us by Eschenmayer. *^ Whilst/* 
says he, ** the soul continues to guide and govern the body, the 
motive powers of external nature are scarcely able to operate 
perceptibly upon the latter; but when the soul ceases to control 
the corporeal frame, because she expends all her forces in diving 
into a new and spiritual region, (as appears to have occurred in 
the case of the Seherin von Prevorst,) it (the frame) is then left 
totally exposed to the operation of the formative and impulsive 
powers of nature — to the powers which moulded the stone, and 
effect the growth of the animal and plant." A small diamond 
held loose in her hand caused (most mysteriously ! ) the eyes of 
the fair Seer to open widely; fixed their pupils ; and strange to 
say, induced, at the same time, a stiffness of the left hand and 
of the right foot. The contact of two stems of asparagus acted 
very quickly on the kidnies ; that of a grain of belladonna in- 
duced dizziness, dilatation of the pupil, and a feeling of choking. 
Natural causes undoubtedly ought not to account for all this in 
a person so highly gifted, but the most singular result was that 
produced by the touch of an unripe walnut : it caused a flow of 
the most agreeable feelings, filling her with good-will and bene- 
volence towards all mankind. After learning this fact, we cannot 
but expect to hear that a Society for the Diffusion of half-ripe 
Walnuts is fast changing the kingdom of Wurtemberg into an 
earthly paradise. During a storm the Seherin always felt the 
flashes of lightning, and most sensibly in her abdomen. 

Having mentioned a few, but, owing to our limited space, not 
a tithe or even a hundredth of the singular phenomena displayed 
by the Seherin under different circumstances, we now come to 
some of the marvellous faculties with which she was endowed 
during her magnetic trances. On looking into the right eye of 
any individual, she could descry, behind the reflection of her own 
figure, a form, which neither resembled the latter, nor yet altoge- 
ther that of the individual on whom she was gazing: she held this 
*' making babies" to be the image of the inner man. On looking 
into the tefl eye, she saw the outline of any viscus, as lungs, sto- 
mach, &c. which mi^ht be diseased, and by the side of it she saw 
imaged the appropriate remedy. In the right eye of dogs, or of 
other brute animals, she discerned a blue flame, which, says Kemer, 
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was uudoubicdiy their immortal part— their soul. We, however, 
hope not, as the colour was, to say the least of it, an unfortunate 
omen. Further to illustrate the subject Schubert is quoted^ who 
observes, " that a secret world, hidden to the sight, often seems to 
gaze inquisitively and responsively on man from the eyes of an 
animal, as from open portals, leading from one world into the 
other." (!) 

The Seherin, of course, was thoroughly mistress of such mag- 
netic accomplishments as reading with the pit of her stomach; but 
she was sometimes contented with merely feeling the sense of a 
passage, without reading it. On one occasion, for instance, 
Kerner five times successively gave her two slips of paper, on one 
of which were written the words, " There is a God,'* and on the 
other the words, ''There is no God:" after holding them for some 
time in her left hand she returned them to him, saying, that of the 
former she felt something, but that the latter only left a mere 
sense of vacancy. Two slips, on one of which was written *' tuo 
fratello," and on the other, ** dein Bruder*' (thy brother), caused 
her precisely the same feeling, of her brother, although she did 
not understand a word of the Italian language. Kerner once laid 
a paper, upon which was written the word " Napoleon," on the 
pit of her stomach, and she instantly felt constrained to sing, and 
actually commenced singing, the tune of a inarch : he several 
times repeated the experiment, and always with the same result. 
— (vol. i. p. 710.) 

There were, moreover, numerous examples of not only the 
faculty of sight, but the functions of all the other organs of sense 
also being developed in the region of the abdominal ganglia ; 
though still, seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting, were less fre- 
quently found there than the faculties of perceiving and feeling. 

Solon's maxim — " Know thyself" — which some Germaqs have 
affected to condemn, was never implicitly obeyed before the time 
of the Seherin : her spiritual eyes wandered throughout her body, 
and examined every part of it ; and even her organs of sight them- 
selves were not hidden from her all penetrating gaze. In the 
region of the solar plexus, she perceived a slowly-moving sun, and 
her eyes appeared to her as two luminous centres, giving off rays 
in all directions : the latter, according to our author, were the 
ganglion ciliare, and the nervi ciliares. She saw all the nerves of 
her body, and described the course of several quite correctly. She 
was a first-rate physician, and, though Kerner's patient, must have 
run away with almost all his practice. Whenever a person affected 
with disease approached her, she felt all its symptoms even with- 
out the aid of any manipulation, and could detail them with great 
exactitude : she was a kind of mirror, in which every malady was 
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reBected; and bad she been held up in a hospital, and the patients 
made to past before her, would have saved an infinity of time, 
trouble, and uncertainty, by furnishing an instant and uuening 
diagnosis of every case. Her most successful and famous cure 
(which appears to have created a great sensation at the time, and 
of which very minute details are given in the work before us) was 
of the Countess of Maldegchem, in 1828. We cannot here dwell 
upon the very singular auction of the latter, resulting from her 
having, when only six years old, fallen into a deep sleep, which 
lasted half a day, in a field of poppies in full bloom^ — but must 
proceed at once to the process of cure, indicated by the Seherin. 
*' I feel in her," said she (of course the Seherin was now magne- 
tically tranced) — " I feel in her the number, three, and by this 
her prescriptions must be regulated. During nine days, she must 
thrice suspend three laurel leaves in an amulet; but it must not 
be communicated to her of what the amulet consists. For the 
same space of time must thou (the Count, the husband of her 

Eatient), three times a day, lay thy left hand for a quarter of an 
our on the pit of her stomach. She must not be allowed any 
stimulants, but, thrice a day, three table- spoonfuls of daisy-tea 
must be given her. On no Wednesday must thou commence with 
the laying on of hands; and this must always be done in the 
morning at nine o'clock, at which time I shall fall asleep here : 
no person must then disturb me ; I must remain in perfect silence. 
I shall be praying for my patient." 

In her trances, the Seherin often gave utterance to a peculiar 
language, which appeared similar to an Oriental tongue. She 
said it was natural to her, and was like that spoken at the time of 
Jacob. Which we presume there is no denying. It was very 
sonorous, and did not vary on her lips, so that persons who were 
much in her company easily learnt it. She was accustomed to 
say that in this language she could express her innermost feelings, 
and that she translated from it when she spoke of them in German. 
Its qualities were such as to call forth the utmost curiosity of the 
philologist : its words gave the real value and property of the ob- 
jects which they represented. Several of its sounds were found 
by the learned to resemble those of the Coptic, Arabic, and Hebrew 
languages ; for instance, her word for hand was Bjat^ which is 
very similar to the Hebrew Jat. Elsckaddai, by which term she 
designated God, signifies in Hebrew the Self-Sufficing, or Al* 
mighty. A physician in her language was handacadi; a girl, 
alentana; glass, chlann; the moon, schmado; a many-coloured 
flower, bianna fina ; a nightingale, twchiane, 8cc. For '* Wilt 
thou not give me thy hand, physician ?" her phrase was, ^* O 
pasqua non H bjat, handacadi?'* The sage Kerner seems c/ opi« 
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nion that this is the primitive language of the soul, (not of any 
body we would observe,) and which the former cannot entirely 
lose, though the progress of degeneracy and the mould of time 
have obscured and overlaid it. Happy then are they who can 
descend in a spiritual diving-bell to the bottom of the ganglionic 
system, fish up the long-lost sounds that once rang in the ears of 
the antediluvian world, and adopt them in place of the " noisy but 
empty" jargons, which, for want of better, we are compelled to 
give utterance to at present ! 

The second volume of the work before us is principally filled 
with an account of the ghosts of various individuals, who favoured 
the Seherin by visiting her. This opens to us an entirely novel 
system o( ghosteology, for with respect to their general character, 
we are informed that they are not at all the extraordinary beings 
many people take them for : on the contrary, some of them are 
troubled, notwithstanding the wide range of their wanderings, 
with views so limited as even to astonish us short-sighted tenants 
of earth ; and with a stupidity particularly dense considering their 
etherial nature. The idea that ghosts are a remarkable and 
eccentric class of individuals appears so ridiculous to their fami- 
liar friends, Kerner and Eschenroayer, that they cannot help per- 
petrating on the subject the only witticisms to be found in these 
volumes, and doubtless the only ones they ever accomplished. 
Your German philosopher, though rather dull in the society of 
the living, pricks up, and becomes a very lively fellow amongst 
the dead. " Die sogenannten Geistreichen," says Kerner, ''er- 
kennen nur ein Geisterreich das geistreich ist :" the point of this 
would be lost in English ; but into French we may translate it 
thus : " Les beaux esprits ne reconnaissent pas des esprits qui ne 
sont pas spirituels." " It is certainly very clever," says Eschen- 
mayer ironically, *' to expect a person to be all soul when dead, 
who was all clod when living." After this, of course we did not 
expect any thing very brilliant from the spirits, and we were not 
disappointed ; — but the reader shall judge of their accomplish- 
ments for himself. 

In the night of the 20th of July, 1827, about twelve o'clock, as 
Mrs. Hauffe was lying awake in bed, and drinking a glass of 
water, a spirit suddenly entered the room, and stood before her, 
in the shape of a man of about thirty years of age, in a long open 
coat, with large broad buttons, knee-breeches, shoes with buckles, 
and a neck-cloth fastened with a button. This gentleman walked 
up to her, and said very unceremoniously, "You must come down 
with me into my stable ;" in answer to her question, he told her 
where his stable was situated, and immediately afterwards vanished. 
He came again in the course of a few days, accompanied by the 
ghost of a woman ; and on the 12th of August following, whilst 
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Mrs. Hauffe was suffering under a terrible head-ache^ the couple 
entered the room late in the night, and the woman brought with 
her in her arms a child covered with rags, of which the head only 
was visible. At a previous visit the woman had told her, that, 
when alive, she had taken poison in order to miscarry ; that she 
bad been confined in the stable of the man who was now with 
her ; that in this same stable he had buried the child ; and that 
she had shortly afterwards been found dead in a neighbouring 
barn : the man also had added, that he wished Mrs. Hauffe to 
visit the stable, dig up the bones of the child, which she would 
find near the trough, and have them removed to the church-yard. 
On the present occasion the man exclaimed, "I am Nicholas 
Pleffer, the seducer of this woman, and the murderer of this 
child ; — kneel down and pray with us!" All three subsequently 
prayed together for an hour. These spirits, who were very stupid 
and superstitious, came to Mrs. Hauffe to receive religious in- 
struction : she seems to have taught them that the disinterment 
and re-burial of their child would not ensure their repose, but 
that they must have recourse to the practice of religious duties. 
They were tolerably apt scholars, and, if we are to judge from 
the change in their dress, made some approaches to the angelic 
whilst under her care, for we learn that they at length laid aside 
the garments in which they had at first appeared, for bright robes 
with numerous folds. 

At twelve o'clock on the night of the 24th of October, both 
man and woman visited her, and said, as with one voice, " We 
come for the last time, to take leave of you.'' She asked them 
where they were going, and they answered, '* to a better place." 
^Vhey then disappeared, and were seen no more. These ghosts, 
as well as others who visited her, were seen by several of her 
attendants, but not by all. A girl who waited on her saw per- 
fectly M'ell the above couple and the child, and heard the former 
talk. Some of the ghosts who visited Kerner's house (for it was 
there that Mrs. Hauffe now resided) were very noisy fellows, and 
would certainly have been apprehended by the police, could the 
police have laid hold of them : they were wont to amuse them- 
selves after the most approved fashion of the Cock-lane Ghost, 
but with variations, by making sounds in the air, which resembled 
hard blows, the rustling of paper, the falling of sand. Sec. : whe- 
ther, in return for her instruction, they taught Mrs. Hauffe any 
of those accomplishments is not certain ; but we surmise that 
they did, for Kerner one night heard all kinds of strange noises 
in his house, and was informed by his patient the next morning, 
that she had been the cause of them. On the 8th of December, 
1828, as Kerner was sitting in the next room to that of the 
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SehertH, the door being open, he saw her talking to a tall, cloudy 
figure ; he instantly seized a candle and rushed into the apart- 
menty but the strong light rendered the apparition invisible to his 
eyes. He often heard spirits, and was conscious of their pre- 
sence, but this was the only one he ever saw ; it was a gentle- 
man, a Mr. N., who had called as, he went past to leave a mes- 
sage with the Seherin for his son, who resided in the place. 
Kerner was at first disposed to be very sceptical on the score of 
these apparitions, and accordingly Mrs. Hauffe tried to prevail 
on some of the more rough and ready of her visitors to render 
themselves visible, or otherwise sensible to him ; and actually 
sent a ghost up-stairs to his bed-room one morning at the very 
seasonable hour of two o'clock, who woke him out of his sleep, 
and caused him a succession of the most disagreeable feelings 
imaginable, but whom, after all, he had not the pleasure of seeing, 
much less remunerating for his exertions. It really was rather 
vexatious that Kerner could not see more ghosts, for his house 
swarmed with them to such an extent that he could hardly call it 
his own : indeed it is clear that, at one time, he must have had 
many more disembodied than embodied guests ; and that though 
his family may have been alarmed by the living, they could not 
possibly be frightened at the dead, whom they were constantly in 
the habit of mixing with. The ghosts seemed, some of them, to 
have great difficulty in forgetting their earthly failings : one, at 
any rate, appears to have fallen in love with a servant-maid in the 
house, for he followed her perpetually; we are happy to say 
however, that nothing improper occurred, owing partly, perhaps, 
to the vigilance of Mrs. Hauffe, who kept a sharp look out upon 
the rake. A great number of spirits were always employed on 
the premises in one capacity or other ; some made noises such 
as those described above ; others threw sand out of the garden 
into the open windows ; some ran about the house leaving the 
doors open, and pinching and pushing those to whom they were 
invisible ; whilst others, who were of a more sentimental turn, 
made most melodious and melting music. One night, about eleven 
o'clock, as a lady. Mad. W. de H., was preparing to go to bed 
in Mrs. Hauffe's room, a dark gentleman entered, who, without 
taking any notice of the Seherifi, made himself very disagreeable 
to her companion, by causing her to feel *' the greatest anxiety 
and oppression :" not liking this, of course, she hastily disrobed 
herself, and, throwing her clothes on the ground, jumped into 
bed ; her adventurous visitor however, evidently used to these 
affairs and not liking to see matters carried on in a disorderly or 
slovenly way, carefully picked up her garments, placed theni on a 
chair, and then immediately followed her into bed, where his first 
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proceeding was to pull the pillow from under her bead, and lay it 
on her face. What immediately followed this auspicious begin- 
nings Mrs. W. de H., who is her own historian, does not inform 
us ; Mrs. Hauffe, it appears, lay quite stilly and did not in 
the slightest degree interfere, for fear of increasing the fright of 
her companion ; and Kemer merely gives the women's account of 
the matter, under the head of *' Eighth Fact" — (see vol. ii. p. 
259)» without adding a word of comment or supplementary in- 
formation. 

It is greatly to the credit of places never till now held fit for 
mention to ears polite, that all the ghosts who figure in these 
volumes Tand they are some scores in the aggregate) seem to have 
learnt, either above or below, the art of making themselves 
agreeable to the ladies ; indeed, with the exception of a woman 
who bore in her hand a human heart, and of two or three sombre- 
vested gentlemen who evidently came from unmentionable quar- 
ters, they all made an impression which was rather agreeable than 
otherwise upon those who enjoyed the happiness of their ac- 
quaintance. 'ITiey were invested with very few of the terrors 
which accompany ordinary apparitions. They were rather trouble- 
some and inconvenient sometimes ; and might be, now and then, 
even mischievous ; but no serious damage was apprehended from 
them ; they were very tame, '* fit for a lady, and such as a child 
could easily manage ;*' giving one somewhat the idea of a troop 
of domestic animals kept by a gentleman for amusement or 
curiosity. Kcrner was, perhaps, never more contented, nor his 
home more cheerful, nor his afi^airs more prosperous, nor his 
family more happy, than when he was entertaining a levy of half 
a score apparitions. In the year 18£8 particularly his house was 
quite a place of fashionable resort for ghosts and gliost-seers ; he 
might with great propriety have called it an hotel — the Spectre's 
Castle would have been an excellent sign — and have promised, 
in gilt characters, *' good entertainment for man and ghost." 
Here, however, we must take leave of " our host" and his 
unique establishment ; but, first let us assure the reader, that we 
have not been guilty of the slightest exaggeration in our sketch 
of the work before us ; on the contrary, the work is an exaggera- 
tion of our sketch ; in English we have not colours sufficiently 
deep to do justice to the original, and we have therefore thought 
proper to remove the details from out the sober shade which 
pervades and heightens the solemn and awful effect of the Ger- 
man picture, into a more brilliant light. The phitosopht/ of the 
subject, which is treated at great length in the original, from re- 
gard to our readers we have scarcely touched upon. The Seherin*s 
rationale of her magnetic condition ; her account of her own 
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mental and psychological operations; her definitioDs of soul^ 
spirit, and nervous fluid, and description of their connection 
during life, and mutual relation after death ; as well as the learned 
and lengthy comments thereupon of Kerner himself, Gorres, 
Eschenmayer, and Meyer of Frankfort, form perhaps the most 
grotesque and astonishing part of the whole business, and this 
we have not even glanced at. For such manifold imperfections 
and deficiencies we expect the gratitude of our English readers, 
and the German philosophers must be good enough to pardon 
us ; we pray them to look with pity, not contempt, on the colour- 
less copy of their forcible painting, which is all we have to ex- 
hibit to our countrymen ; — we have done our English best ! 

The second volume of the work contains long details of what 
the Seherin was pleased to call her solar and vital circles ; and 
appended are diagrams of the same, decked out with all the para- 
phernalia of magic. This part of the subject is treated in such 
a sober, earnest, yet mysterious way, that the reader is, at length, 
completely bewildered ; the ground shifts from beneath him ; 
and above and around he is completely enwrapped in clouds of 
which the darkness is relieved only by incoherent phantasms ; he 
feels constrained to deny the existence of all substance, and to 
doubt whether aught but shadow '' lives and moves, and has a 
being \** to reject reality and its solid universe, and put his faith 
in ** an array of spectral hosts." Though we have not got quite 
so far as this in the United Kingdom of Ureat Britain and Ireland, 
it would really seem as if, in Frans-Rhenare regions, life were, 
indeed, become ** such stuff as dreams are made of." 

Mrs. Hauffe is dead : at any rate, on the 8th of August, 18£9, 
she was removed from her bed, placed in a coffin, carefully screwed 
down, carried to the church-yard at Lbwenstein, and there com- 
mitted to the ground ; so whether dead or not, she will hardly 
magnetize or be magnetized any more. But though the glory of 
Wiirtemberg — the great magnetic martyr — has departed, the 
science to which she was devoted hides not its bead, but lifts it 
boldly even in foreign and inhospitable climes. Even here, in this 
land of steam and scrutiny, it has ventiured to take up a deter- 
mined position, and we have accordingly heard of a ** Seherin 
von St. Pancras :** and of a physician worthy of the priestess ; — 
of a Conduit-street Kenier. 
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Akt. 111. — Recueil des Depeches, Rapports, Imt ructions et A/c- 
tnoires des Jmbassadeurs de France en Angleterre et en Ecosse^ 
pendant le X VI* Siicle, conserves aux Archives da Royaume, 
d la Bibliothique du Roi, etc. et publics pour la premiire foisj 
sous la Direction de M. Charles Purton Cooper. Paris et 
LondoD, 1838. {Correspondance Diplomatique de Bertrand 
de Salignac de la Mothe-Fenelon, Ambassadeur de France en 
Angleterre, de 1568 cL 1575. Vols 1 and 2.) 8vo. 

There is no period of English history which has been viewed in 
so many different lights as the reign of Elizabeth. The bitter 
personal hatred, engendered by the violence of religious discord, 
has covered the memory of the great men of that age with a slur 
of calumny and scandal which, hardened and inrooted by the pre- 
judices of those through whom their characters have been handed 
down to us, has scarcely been eradicated by the severe historical 
studies of the present day. In addition to this cause of much 
misrepresentation, the many dark and intricate plots of the con- 
tending parties, which the publication of various original docu- 
ments is now beginning to unravel, gave scope on every side to 
the wildest conjecture. The wretched dynasty which succeeded 
Elizabeth, wilhngly saw decried the reign whose glory and pros- 
perity formed no advantageous contrast with their own meanness 
and imbecility, and they had also family prejudices which gave a 
false colouring that has been perpetuated more or less in all the 
histories previous to our own time. 

The present age is peculiarly favourable to historical research, 
not only in England but throughout Europe. We hear every 
where of Record Commissions and Historical Societies. We 
have had frequent occasions to comment on the exertions of the 
French government in publishing the monuments of their na- 
tional history, and to the noble collection of documents which it 
has produced and is producing. Our own government — we are 
ashamed to say it — has allowed our Record Commission, which 
had already done much good, to fall a sacrifice to the jealousies 
of those who were employed under it. We have still our State 
Paper Office Commission, and we esteem highly the volumes 
it has already published ; though it might, certainly, be made 
somewhat more efficient. But the few volumes which our 
government has given to the historian are a small compensation 
for the mass of invaluable matter which is still suffered to lie 
neglected in the dust of our record offices. There is, indeed, 
much to be done, and at present, we fear, little inclination to 
do it. 

Whilst we lament the neglect which with us the great cause of 
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historical research has experienced from the government^ we re- 
ceive from time to time some consolation in the scattered contri- 
butions which are made by the exertions of individuals. It is 
thus that we owe to the disinterested zeal of the able secretary of 
the late Record Commission the publication of the dispatches of 
La Mothe-F^u6lon. There are periods when the correspond- 
ence of the foreign ambassadors are eminently important, and 
none more so than the reign of our first maiden Queefi. It is this 
correspondence principally which can throw some light on the 
extensive ramifications^ both internal and external, of the great 
plots which so long menaced her life and throne, and which 
aimed at the extinction of Protestantism ; for the grand conspira- 
tors in them were the foreign ambassadors, acting under the 
orders of the very monarchs who at the same time were reiterating 
their professions of friendship towards the Queen of England* 
Unfortunately, much of this correspondence is lost, and more 
still of their deeper intrigues were probably never committed to 
paper, even under the security of private cyphers, but were trans- 
acted orally by trusty agents, who were devoted to the cause of 
Catholicism. Enough, however, remains to give us an extensive 
insight into these dark transactions. 

Bertrand de Salignac de la Mothe-F6n61on, a brother of the 
direct ancestor of the famous Archbishop of Cambrai, was one of 
the most distinguished diplomatists of the reign of Charles IX., 
well skilled in the intriguing and treacherous policy which then 
characterised the dealings of the courts of France and Spain. 
He had distinguished himself in various embassies previous to his 
being chosen for the resident ambassador in England, in 1568. 
The period of his arrival in London was one of great interest 
and difficulty. He had left his own country involved in intestine 
broils; and he found the English cabinet embarrassed by the 
presence of Mary Queen of Scots, who, after losing her crown 
and the afl^ections of her subjects by her own crimes and impru- 
dences, had been driven to seek shelter in England just six 
months before. Indeed one of the chief objects of his embassy 
was to support the party and cause of the Scottish Queen, as in- 
volving in no slight degree the interests of his own religious party ; 
the others were, as he states them himself, to hinder the English 
from aiding the French Protestants, to counteract as far as he 
could the intrigues of the Spaniards when they were opposed to 
the interests of his master, and to aid in cheating the Queen of 
her rights to Calais. La Mothe-F6n61on had his first audi- 
ence of Elizabeth at Hampton Court on the I4th of November. 

From the beginning of her reign up to this period, Elizabeth 
had been gradually acting more decidedly and boldly in support 
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of the Protestant interests. At first, the known feelings of the 
court of France, with Mary Stuart in their hands, and of Spain, 
ever ready, in spite of their jealousy of their neighbours, to pro- 
mote the general interests of the Catholics, rendere#the situation 
of Elizabeth critical, and obliged her to act with extreme caution. 
Tlie proceedings connected with the siege of Leith served at once 
to lay open the views of the French, and to show how unscrupu- 
lous they were in seising upon any occasion of forwarding them, 
while, by the check they then experienced, they were themselves 
taught to act with more caution in future. The conduct of Mary 
on her accession to the Scottish crown, showed that Elizabeth s 
foreign enemies were constantly awake ; and the activity of the 
English agents brought various matters to light, which revealed 
glimpses of the danger^ while they pointed out the steps to be 
taken in order to avert it. That there had been made a great 
and formidable coalition for the entire destruction of the Protes- 
tants, tliere can now be no doubt ; and it seems equally certain 
that the chosen instrument on which it all turned, was the Queen 
of Scots. But a principal aim of the conspirators was the sub- 
jugation of England under a popish prince, and they severally, 
calculating on the prey even before they had entered into action, 
began in their own minds to quarrel about the division of the 
spoils. It was soon perceived by Elizabeth's counsellors that the 

I'ealousies of her enemies were her greatest safeguard. They, 
lowever, were anxious in their turn to form a strong defensive 
league amongst the Protestants^ which should have more una- 
nimity because the parties who composed it were the persecuted 
and not the persecutors. By this measure, the hatred which the 
principal Catholic powers bore towards the Protestants was in- 
creased, and shown more openly in the persecution of that part 
of their subjects who professed the new religion ; and the latter, 
strong in themselves, and encouraged by the sympathy and move- 
ment of their fellows, began to arm in their own defence. The 
result was a long series of desultory but savage warfare, which 
diminished the resources, and effectually put a check on the pro- 
jects, of Elizabeth's enemies. At the same time the ill conduct 
of the Queen of Scots rendered her unfit, as an active agent, for 
the great cause with which she had been identified. 

The foreign Catholics, finding their bauds full at home, sought 
to effect their original purpose by stirring up domestic seditions 
in England, and unfortunately there were but too many who 
were ready to join in their treacherous plans. The heads of the 
Catholic party in England were the chief representatives of the 
older feudal aristocracy which had been broken down by the dy- 
nasty of the Tudors* They were jealous of the present govem- 
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oient less because it was opposed to the Catholics, than because 
the able ministers who surrounded the throne were men who had 
risen up in and been formed by the circumstances in which they 
were placed,-irb^<^Ati6e in fact they had been chosen from among 
the gentry and not among the old nobility of England. The bait 
which caught them, was the hope of being restored to their old 
influence by the overthrow of the Protestant government, and in 
this expectation they joined their counsels with Elizabeth's bit- 
terest enemies. In her wish to conciliate all parties of her sub- 
jectSy Elizabeth had allowed to remain or admitted several of 
these nobles on her council^ and they scrupled not to use the 
privilege she had granted them against their mistress. It hap- 
pened, however, that their influence lay chiefly in the northern 
and north-eastern parts of the kingdom, which were more conve- 
nient for communicating with the Spaniards than the French. 
The jealousy of the latter was soon excited, and their ambassador 
was employed, not to counteract and overthrow the intrigues of 
the English conspirators, but to outwit the Spaniard, and turn 
his plots to their own advantage. The detention of Mary in 
England afforded an opportunity of carrying on their multifarious 
intngues with more vigour and perseverance than even while she 
was seated on the throne of Scotland. 

The year included in the first volumes of La Mothe-F6n6lon's 
dispatches, formed one of the most critical periods of Elizabeth's 
reign. They open with the embarrassments created by the affairs 
of the Queen of Scots, and after letting us into much of the se- 
crets of the conspiracy which was headed by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and the intrigues connected with it, close with the suppres- 
sion of the northern rebellion under the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland in the end of the year 1569* At the time of 
the ambassabor's arrival the Commission of York was assembled 
to hear the complaints of the Scots against their fallen queen. 
In one of his earliest dispatches, he mentions a rumour which 
had reached the ear of Elizabeth, that the Duke of Norfolk, who 
was president of the Commission, was secretly serving the cause 
of Mary, and that he had already formed the project of marryine 
her, and that this, combined with some partiality which he showed 
openly to her cause, had induced the Queen to prorogue the 
Commission to Hampton Court, where its proceedings might be 
carried on under her own immediate eye. Every one knows the 
result ; and though the letters give many interesting details and 
notices of the affairs of the Scottish Queen at this period, they 
do not throw any new light on this transaction. Indeed nothing 
strikes us more, in the perusal of F6n6lon's dispatches, than the 
extreme darkness in which the mind of the cunning ambassador 
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seems to have been as to the real designs and character of Eliza* 
beth and her ministers. His accounts of the domestic affairs of 
England are often very incoherent, and the hearsays on which he 
founds his opinions sometimes perfectly absurd : but he was ac- 
quainted to a certain degree with the secrets of a party/ and on 
its intentions and proceedings his correspondence gives us much 
information. His interviews with the Queen are also highly cha- 
racteristic. 

It was the policy of Elizabeth to serve her party abroad more 
by the hopes and fears which her apparent irresolution was cal- 
culated to excite, than by an open and perhaps only half-efficient 
aid, which would have caused their enemies to act more unitedly 
and more vigorously.* The dispatches which carried to tiie 
French court the continued professions of Elizabeth's friendship, 
are full of indefinite suspicions and indications of levies and pre- 

Carations whose object is often not even guessed. The Queen 
erself, from time to time, mixed her friendly conversation with 
threats that kept alive the ambassador's apprehensions, without 
affording him any substantial object on which to fix them. There 
is no doubt that she secretly gave important aid to the French 
Protestants ; but she ever held firm to the conscientious distinc- 
tion between aiding the Protestants against the oppressions of 
the Catholics and the aiding of subjects in rebellion against their 
sovereign. Her aim was confined to the saving from destruction 
the party in France who were in reality the bulwark which kept 
off the storm from her own threshold : but she never sought more 
than a peace which might protect them, and she was always will- 
ing and ready to negotiate between them and their enemies. 

We leave, however, the ambassador's complaints and expostu- 
lations on this subject, to enter upon the more important transac- 
tions which mark the eventful year 1569* Very soon after his 
arrival, we find La Mothe-F6n6lon engaged in the most culpable 
intrigues against the government to which he was sent. Nares, 
in his Life of Burghley, has collected all the different allusions to 
a plot for the ruin of Secretary Cecil at tlie beginning of the year 
above mentioned, which involved an attempt on the minister's life; 
but it required our ambassador's dispatches to clear up the vague 
account which he has made out of them. 

The feelings of the old nobility to which we have alluded, were 
especially mortified by the favour bestowed on the reputed upstart 
Sir William Cecil, and their hatred towards him was increased 



* On one occasion (vol. i. p. 340) La Motbc-Fen^lon alludes to a complaint of the 
Mareclial de Coss^, that his dispatches left ihem in as much dark as erer whether they 
were to look for war or peace from the Queen of England, thus creating an extreme 
eroharrassmcnt, and almost tying up their hands. 
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by a belief that be was the main support of the Protestant cause^ 
and the author of all the measures against the Catholics and the 
Queen of Scots. It seems not quite clear whether the plot 
against him was first suggested by the Spanish ambassador, or 
whether it had already been talked of amongst the Catholic nobles, 
and had been seized upon and pushed forward by the agents of 
foreign intrigue. Certain it is, that the Spanish ambassador is 
the first person mentioned as concerned in it. On the 28th of 
December, 1568, La Mothe-Fen6lon writes in a secret letter to 
the queen-mother — 

*' The aforesaid ambassador of Spain came to treat with me of matters 
here which might conceni the common service of our masters, and par- 
ticularly two things which he considers very important, and almost ne- 
cessary for the welfare of Christendom. The one is, that knowing, as 
he says, no greater heretic in this world, nor more adverse to the Ca- 
tholic religion, than is Mr. Cecil, I ought, for my part, in the name of 
your Very Christian Majesties, as well as he for bis part in the name 
of the Catholic King, to labour to make him lose that place, and that 
favour and credit, which he has with the Queen his mistress. To which 
I made answer, that I shall be always ready to serve the cause of the 
Catholic religion in every manner possible, and we must consider the 
best manner of setting this matter a-going ; for the said lady had en- 
tirely committed all her affairs to the said Cecil, and no prince would 
easily be induced to change such a privy minister, when she was satisfied 
with him. He answered, that he bad already begun by putting a good 
hand to the business, having so managed that a part of bis affairs are 
managed by another secretary, and that I should not forget to strike my 
blow, when I saw the advantage of it." 

He adds soon after in the same letter, fearful apparently that 
the advantage would all fall to the share of the Spaniard, 

*' As to Mr. Cecil, it is true they say he is a zealous friend of the new 
religion, and that it is to be desired a more moderate person held the 
chief place with his mistress ; but I do not see that it would be easy to 
deprive him of it ; and I am told that he dissuades his mistress from war 
with France, and that he is a close friend of the Earl of Leicester, who 
professes to be your servant.*' 

Soon after broke out the dispute between Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Alva, the goods of Spaniards were seized, and their am- 
bassador himself placed under arrest; whereupon, as La Mothe« 
F6n6lon informs us, the Spanish ambassador endeavoured to in- 
jure the reputation of Cecil by sending letters addressed to the 
Duke of Alva, which he knew would be intercepted, and filling 
them with matter calculated to throw blame on the Secretary, so 
that " I have been told," says La Mothe, '^ several of the princi- 
pal lords of the council met last Thursday at Nonsuch, in the 
chamber of the Earl of Arundel, on this affair, and the said Cecil 
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WIS not called.*' The place of meeting, combined with other 
things, seems to show that this assembly had some connection 
with the great plot. That it had not been given up is clear, for, 
after several allusions to the attempts of certain lords of the 
council to place Cecil in a false position by throwing on him the 
blame of different mischances which had happened, or, as they 
expected, would happen, F6n6lon writes at last, on the 8tn of 
March, 1569, as follows : — 

" That some of the greatest and principal lords of England being en- 
raged at the form of the government of the kingdom, conducted by 
Secretary Cecil alone, who has assumed the autboritv of ordering all 
things at bis own sole pleasure $ and seeing that be is now doing bis 
best to make the Queen bis mistress enter unnecessarily into the war of 
these troubles which are at present in Christendom, and to make a be- 
ginning by provoking without cause the King and the Catholic King 
by favouring those who stir up war against them in their own countries 3 
which has been the cause of these seizures at Rouen and in the Low 
Countries, to the great discontent of all this kingdom } they think there 
IS now an opportunity of being able, by strong representations of things 
belonging to the dignity and greatness of this Qaeen, aud to the good 
and honour of her crown, to unseat the said CeciU and recover for them" 
iehei the authority and management of the state, 

** And although several had long entertained this design, yet, as they 
had come to no understanding on the subject, and had not dared to open 
themselves to each other, no one had hitherto undertaken it, and the 
most noble and those who bad the greatest interest in the kingdom 
waited till the people, knowing their intention, should be the party 
which, by the multiplicity of disorders and necessities that would arise 
out of these things, would begin to cry out, and so it has now happened 
that upon the said seizures, and to carry the trade of this place to some 
other spot than Antwerp^ the merchants and bourgeois of this city have 
been to make remonstrances to this Queen ; and some also, very notable 
personages, and of respect, have been accused for matters of religion, 
others have been imprisoned for the afikir of the Spanish ambassador, 
others have complained of the fraud of the lottery, and the mayor and 
officers of this city have been taxed by the said Cecil, in the presence of 
the said lady, of not doing their duty to chastise those who speak irre* 
verently and detractingly of her and of the lords of the council. 

** By which the said lady seeing that it was necessary to look promptly 
to these things, which concerned (be tranquillity of ber kingaom, and 
that she must also resolve on peace or war with the King, and similarly 
with the Catholic King, and that the affairs of the Scottish Queen and 
the Scots needed settling, as well as those of Ireland, and that also the 
Cardinal de ChAtillon solicited a bearing and answer for the Sieur du 
Doict, she caused the lords of the council to be summoned to settle 
their matters, this same Cecil perceiving, by the coldness and counte* 
nances of these lords, that be could not order them alone. But they 
pretended to be ill in thehr chambers, and the said lady bus not been able 
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by any means to get tbem together since she has been in this city. And tbe 
Earl of Leicester having also been drawn to this party, he likewise took 
advantage of a slight cold to excuse himself from attending at the hours 
of meeting of the council. ^Vherefore, on Ash-Wednesday having come 
expressly for this purpose a little before supper into the chamber of the 
said lady, when the said Cecil was there^ and the Duke of Norfolk, the 
principal of them all, being by, he was very glad that the said lady, In 
the presence of the said Cecil, began to discourse of her affairs, and to 
grieve that all these lords would not come to the council to determine 
what ought to be done j and, after having, with great humility and 
respect, prayed very humbly the said lady to excuse him if, for the duty 
and infinite obligation which he had to her service, he told her, as a |;ood 
and honourable knight, that tbe best and principal part of her subjects 
saw affairs so ill conducted, and so much against their inclination, that 
they feared, either that the state would incur some danger, or that the 
said Cecil would have to render an account at the risk of bis head of the 
things which had hitherto passed. At which speech t1)e said Cecil being 
much troubled and the said lady moved, she fell into a great anger 
against the said earl ; whereupon the duke, who was at some distance, 
addressing the Marquis of Northampton, who as yet was not one in the 
conspiracy, tolerably loud — * See, my lord,* said he, * how the Earl of 
Leicester, when he followed and approved the opinions of the Secretary, 
has been favoured and welcomed by tbe Queen 5 and now that he would 
virtuously remonstrate his good reasons against those of the other, she 
shows him a very ill countenance, and would send him to the Tower : 
no, no J he shall not go to the Tower alone!' — To which the said Mar- 
quis of Northampton replied, ' I praise God that you, who are the prin- 
cipal subject of this kingdom, will at last show your virtue, which I am 
ready to follow and aid as far as is possible, for I also am come to com- 
plain/ 

^* And thus the most part of the nobility are come to an understand- 
ing, and are united, and have required that the said Cecil should show 
the true state of affairs, and how he has conducted tbem during the last 
eight years.** 

He then goes on to tell how Cecil had attempted in vain to 
detach Leicester from the conspiracy. But his information seems 
to have remained very vague and uncertain till two or three days 
later. Between the 8th and 13th of March, the conspirators had 
made a formal communication to the French ambassador, and his 
private letter of the latter date lets us into the secret of the views 
of the conspirators and extent of tbe plot. The grand mover 
was the same Roberto Ridolfi, a Florentine and envoy of the 
Pope, whose name occurs so often in the plots which followed* 
He bad applied to the Earl of Arundel and Lord Lumley, 
" whom he found very well disposed to his design, (of establish- 
ing the Catholic religion by the overthrow of the present govern-^ 
ment,) but not bold enough to undertake anything, unless the 
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Duke of Norfolk joined in llie plot, who has been very difficult 
to gain ; but being at length persuaded, he now takes the matter 
more to heart even than the other two did."* The ambassador 
goes on to say that they had persuaded the Earls of Derby, 
Shrewsbury, Pembroke and Northumberland, to join them, with 
several of the less zealous of the Protestants ; and that, having 
come to the resolution, in conjunction with Ridolfi, that it was 
necessary first to effect the overthrow of Cecil and his party, they 
had for this purpose worked upon the Earl of Lieicester, and 
gained him over to the attempt against the Secretary, without 
telling him anything of their further designs. La Mothe himself 
avows, that so soon as he discovered what was going on, he knew 
too well what was for the service of his master, not to put his 
hand vigorously to the wheel. Ridolfi was sent back to Rome to 
get a bull of the Pope, which the conspirators, who expected to 
be in full power on his return, were to put in force. 

This is the last direct notice of the plot against Cecil in the 
dispatches. One thing seems clear throughout, that in this, as 
in most of the other conspiracies during this reign, each person 
encouraged the other by the grossest misrepresentations of the 
numbers concerned and the success they had already obtained, 
until at last the project failed through their own mutual mistrust. 
It seems certain also that the Duke of Norfolk was engaged in 
the most culpable designs. How far Leicester really compro- 
mised himself is not easy to say ; we find him just before and im- 
mediately after in terms of apparently perfect friendship with 
Cecil. He seems to have acted an intriguing part, without any 
very criminal design, except that of raising his own importance 
by unworthy means ; and the other conspirators, thinking to de- 
ceive and use him, were deceived themselves.f La Mothe-F6n6- 
lon, after throwing so much light on the plan and object of this 
conspiracy, is perfectly silent as to its termination. Our other 
authorities, however, though they leave us in the dark as to its 
prime cause, and its connection with the grand Catholic conspi- 
racy, fill up the deficiency in the account which we have from the 
ambassador. The Queen stood firm to her Secretary, and the 

* The ambassador was so anxioas to preserve the secret of the persons engaged in 
this plot, that even hi tlie copj-book of bis dispatches, his secretary has left blanks for 
thcir names, which are inserted by the ambauador's own hand. The conspirators in- 
troduced continually persons' names who had no connection with them, to compromise 
those persons, and gain over others who were thereby encouraged to join them. 

t Nares gives all that was previously known concerning this plot, which is very 

unsatisfactory. He and his authorities agree in representing Leicester as *' at the head 

of the principals** in it, and the Duke of Norfolk as one of those " who were wrmi^ 

~" tijaon," and became dupes to it. The revelationi of La Mothe-F4n6lon show that the 

real state of the case was exactly the reverse. 
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conspiratorsy unable to move her by their representations^ deter- 
mined to call a council unknown to her, to frame there a charge, 
and commit Cecil to the Tower on their own authority; and 
then, they said, when he was not present to defend himself they 
would easily make out some accusation to ruin him. But the 
Queen received information of their design, and disconcerted 
them at the moment when they were preparing to put it into ex- 
ecution. 

The failure of the plot against Cecil does not seem to have 
discouraged the conspirators. Their enmity towards the minister 
ceased not, though it was often covered by the cloak of outward 
friendship, or exhibited only in a vexatious opposition to his 
councils. A secret report of the French ambassador, on the 
20th of April, informs the French court that the English Catho- 
lics were already contemplating a rebellion against the Protestant 
government ; that they had taken courage from the recent suc- 
cesses of the Catholic party in France ; that they had stipulated 
with the Duke of Alva to land Spanish troops in England ; and 
that, after having used their utmost exertions to thwart the mea- 
sures laid before the council, the lords of the Catholic party had 
retreated from it altogether. The ambassador describes the part 
which the Duke of Alva had taken in the great conspiracy, and 
recommends to the king and queen-mother, that they should take 
four measures for securing themselves the same advantages as 
were sought by the Spaniards. — 

" First, that they make a strong representation to the ambassador of 
this Queen of their complaints against England for things done to them 
and their subjects since the beginning of these troubles : the second, 
that, as the Duke of Alva intends to demand millions for hundreds of all 
that has been taken, and even Ireland as a reparation for the injuries he 
has sustained, that tbey also make various great demands as well for sa- 
tisfaction to themselves as for the affair of the Queen of Scots : the third, 
that tbey publish an ordinance similar to that of the said duke, prohibit- 
ing all trade between France and England : and the fourth, tbat they 
mace to the coast of Normandy and Picardv the people of the Pope and the 
Italians who are come into Fi-ance, in order to give courage to the Catho* 
lies herct and to intimidate the Protestants,*^ 

The ambassador, while he advises for the present the greatest 
moderation and prudence, lest they should themselves only fall 
into a trap of the Spaniards, makes no secret of his having done 
all in his power to encourage the Catholics in their design, and 
of his conversing secretly with them and with " a prudent and 
well-advised gentleman, who aids, in the name of the Pope, to 
conduct this enterprise here." On the 23d of May, we hear again 
of the opposition of some of the council to Cecil, with the en- 
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deavours of the Catholics to calumniate him in the ears of his 
royal mistress, and of the able conduct of the Secretary in wea- 
thering the storm, who, according to La Mothe-F6n61on, had even 
caused the Duke of Norfolk in full council to accuse the Queen 
of Scots of having made over her claims upon the English crown 
to the Duke of Anion. It is not easy to conceive what might be 
Norfolk's aim in this proceeding, unless it were to lull suspicion 
as to his own secret designs, and furnish an additional argument 
for the advantage of her marriage to himself as a means of shutting 
out all foreign alliances. The Catholics gained over the duke by 
feeding his weak ambition with the prospect of such a marriage ; 
and we are inclined to believe that that nobleman at least some* 
times nourished the hope of being able to clear himself in the 
end from the direct charge of treason, by obtaining, if he could, 
Elizabeth's consent to a marriage which was to be effected by the 
intrigues of her enemies, and then leaving them. Thus all the 
parties concerned in this conspiracy attempted to outwit each 
other, from the ambassadors of the foreign states to its most inti- 
mate agents. The Spaniards were anxious at all risks to obtain 
the greatest advantages themselves ; the French sought to hinder 
them from getting too much ; the Earl of Leicester had been 
drawn into a collateral plot by the hope of obtaining the chief 
place in the cabinet, if Cecil were unseated ; the Duke of Nor- 
folk was led by the hope of marrying the Scottish Queen, and at 
least causing her to be restored to Scotland and proclaimed next 
in succession to the crown of England : and the Pope and his 
emissaries would only be satisfied by sending Elizabeth as a pri* 
soner to Rome, or putting her to death, if she resisted, placing 
Mary on her throne, and extirpating heresy. 

During the summer of this year, the Queen excited much 
alarm in the mind of the ambassador by her strong remonstrations 
against the continuance of the civil war in France, and her de- 
claration to him that she knew there was a league against the re- 
formed religion, that she had formed a counter-league amongst 
the Protestants, and that, if the king did not soon grant a pacifi- 
cation, she would interfere much more openly and actively. 
Towards the end of June another matter occurred to take away 
for a moment La Mothe-F6n6lon's taste for conspiracies, by ex- 
citing hopes of another kind, well calculated to overthrow all the 
designs of the Spaniards. He had received some hint that Eliza- 
beth was again inclined to turn her thoughts to a foreign mar- 
riage, and that the King of France, or his brother the Duke of 
Anjou, were the persons most likely to succeed. On the 28lh 
of June he had an audience of the Queen, who, after other mat- 
ters had been debated, turned the conversation to the rumoured 
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marriage of the two daughters of the emperor to the kings of 
France and Spain, and paid some compliments to the persons 
of the former monarch and his brother* The ambassador seems 
to have considered this as an opening of the affair he had at 
hearty took it up eagerly, made Elizabeth some handsome com- 
pliments in return, and pressed the advantages of a match be- 
tween her and the king. Her answer is made in a tone of 
raillery, and she ends with a cutting bit of satire on the queen* 
mother, 

" I told her/* says La Mothe-F^nelon, " that in truth every body Is 
astonished at the wrong she did to the great qualities, which God bad 
given her^ of beauty, knowledge, virtue, and greatness of condition, in 
not desiring to leave after her some fair posterity to succeed to them. 
That no one ought to take it ill if she gave it a mature consideration, 
since God had given her room enough for choice, for there was no prince 
who would not esteem himself very fortunate to be chosen $ and that I 
thought the choice ought now to come from herself, as I faucied that 
hereafter no one would venture to offer of his own motion ; but that I 
would say, to make a good and right election, I saw nothing better or 
more desirable in all Christendom, for princesses to marry, than these 
three princes of France, sons of King Henry, of whom toe eldest was 
the very worthy King, true successor of his father, the second so very 
royal in all sorts that he only wanted a crown, and the third would 
without doubt resemble the other two. 

" She answered, that the King would not accept her, and that he 
would be quite ashamed to show, at an entry into Paris, a Queen for his 
wife who appeared so old as she did, and that she was no longer of an 
age to quit her country, as the Queen of Scotland bad done, when they 
carried ner very young into France. 

" I said that, when such a marriage or a similar one happened, there 
would commence the most illustrious lineage that had been for a thou<* 
sand years in the world, of the extraction of the two most noble and 
most ancient crowns in Christendom, and that it seemed to me she was 
joking, after having before spoken against the years of the King [who 
was very young], to speak now against her own. But that, as she bore 
her years well [she was now thirty-six years old], so as they had in no 
degree diminished her beauty, the King and the Prince on the other hand 
had so much improved by theirs, that they had acquired beauty, strength^ 
and stature, so that as men they were perfect. 

" And that the said lady ought to desire nothing more than to make 
an entry into Paris, for she would there be the most honoured, and wel- 
comed, and blessed, by that good and great people and by all the nobility 
of France, of any other place in the world 5 and, if she did not like to 
pass the sea, perhaps some one would undertake to make so happy a 
voyage hither that she would reap great pleasure and content from it. 

** * I dont know,' said she, * how the queen would be pleased, for per- 
haps she would like to have a daughter-in-law so young that she might 
order her at her will/ — * I know,' I replied, ' that the queen is so be^ 
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nign, and of such a gentle and gracious conversation, thai you would 
both love above all other things to be in each other's company, and to 
please one another i witness the honour and respect which she has al- 
ways borne to the Queen of Scotland^ and which she still bears to 
her.' " 

^rhe grand conspiracy was still In motion. In a memoir sent 
with the letter just quoted, La Mothe*F6n6lon alludes to the 
secret advances which were making for a marriage between the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Queen of Scots, which was to be 
brought about whether Elizabeth liked it or not. The Spanish 
ambassador was also engaged in this intrigue. By this time, how- 
ever, some intimations of their proceedings seem to have reached 
the ears of the Queen, and in an interview with the ambassador, 
of which he gives an account, on the 2£d of August, she com- 
plained heavily of the secret practices of Mary, and told him that 
some of her own counsellors and nobles were pursuing a course 
that was likely to cost them their beads (et menassa les plus ha^ 
billes et Us plus grandz de leur faire trancher la teste). On the 
1st of September the ambassador writes a secret letter to the 
queen-mother, with an express desire that she would immediately 
burn it, in which he tells her that by his interference and manage- 
ment the duke and the Scottish C^ueen had mutually agreed to 
the marriage, the conditions being that the duke should immedi- 
ately cause her to be released and restored to the throne of Scot- 
land. Norfolk himself had been with the ambassador, and had 
commissioned him to ask in his name the favour and assistance of 
the French Queen and the Guises to the undertaking, desiring him 
at the same time to recommend that they should speak boldly to 
Norris, the English ambassador in France, for the release of Mary, 
and to urge them above all to send secretly a party of soldiers to 
Dumbarton, to hold out the place against Murray and the English 
party, promising that he would do his best to thwart the English 

fovernment, in case this measure should irritate Elizabeth against 
Vance. A few days after this, the projected marriage was dis- 
covered to Elizabeth, who signified her displeasure to Norfolk in 
various '* grosses paroles.** The duke, who had been trying to 
strengthen himself against her by the friendship of foreign princes, 
her enemies, and was doing his utmost to cross her counsels, even 
by causing foreign troops to land in Scotland, had the face to 
assert that he had never aimed at anything which was not agree- 
able to her, or for her service : and at the same time he was 
thinking, if we believe the French ambassador, of effecting Mary's 
escape, concealing her in some other part of the kingdom, and 
absenting himself from the court. A letter of the 23d of Sep- 
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tember conveys the intelligence that the duke had put in practice 
the latter part of this design^ and that he had retired into the 
country. 

There can be no doubt^ from various important documents 
which have been lately discovered^ that this was a critical period 
in the conspiracy. The duke seems to have hesitated at the brink 
of the precipice over which he stood : the foreign ambassadors^ 
and those who were in the conspiracy, exhorted him to proceed, 
and wished the plot to be put at once in movement ; the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland were ready to rise with him ; 
and it seems certain that he was on the point of performing the 
other part of the design above alluded to, in carrying off Mary 
by a sudden coup-de-main, raising a rebellion of the Catholics, 
and calling in the Spaniards. But some of Norfolk's friends who 
were not acquainted with these ulterior designs, and saw his con« 
duct in no other light than as an attempt to marry without the 
Queen's consent, counselled him to return to London, in the con- 
fidence that the Queen's anger would blow over ; and to their 
counsel his weakness led him to listen. During the period when 
he was absent from the court, the French ambassador writes a 
secret letter informing the queen-mother that the nation was on 
the eve of a civil war ; and we learn that Vitelli, Marquis of Ca- 
tena, an experienced Italian commander, was hastening over from 
Flanders, ostensibly to negociate with Elizabeth, but really, 
as we find from other sources, to direct the motions of the in- 
surgents. 

The departure of the Duke of Norfolk caused no little emotion 
in the court and in the capital : the Earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke, with Lord Lumley, Norfolk's intimate friends, were put 
under arrest; the seaports were closed, so that even the ambas- 
sadors were not allowed to send dispatches to their several courts, 
and Vitelli was himself delayed on the road. An incident oc- 
curred at this time which shows how unscrupulous all parties 
were as to the means by which they arrived at each other's 
secrets. 

•' Sire," writes La Mothc-Fenelon to the King on the 3d of October, 
'* having written you a dispatch on the 27tb of last month, and the 
bearer having obtained his passport of Lord Cobharo, which only de- 
layed him an hour and a half, when he had proceeded on bis road about 
three miles beyond Lord Cobham's bouse, and was passing a wood, 
some men, better mounted than himself, with their faces masked, 
(though not so carefully as to binder one of them from being recog- 
nized); attacked him with their swords, and threw him down with such 
violence that he rolled under the feet of their horses. They immediately 
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demanded his French letters, and having obtained them, they bound 
him and tied him to a tree, and so left him."* 

It appears that^ fortunately for the ambassador^ his dispatcbea 
of that day contained nothing that was calculated to compromise 
him ; and the Queen made an excuse for the yiolence as having 
been done entirely without the knowledge of herself or the council, 
promising to punish severely the authors of it^ if they could be 
discovered. The ambassador of Spain was also closely watched, 
but he cautiously abstained from sending any letters out of Eng- 
land. 

On the 7th of October the ambassador writes, *' I hear that the 
Duke of Norfolk will arrive at court to-day, although I have done, 
and have caused his chief relations and friends to do, all that was 
possible to hinder him from coming, we all believing that, on his 
arrival, he will be sent, with the other lords who are under arrest, 
to the Tower." He goes on to say that he knows not what could 
have induced him to take such a step, ^' unless it be that he is 
fated to be beheaded, and cannot help it, because he is come of 
a family who are naturally given that way :"t and he adds that he 
had used every precaution, in order that the part which he had 
played in this aflFair should not be discovered by Norfolk's seizure. 
Accordingly, as soon as he could obtain an interview of the Queen 
after the duke was committed to the Tower, our honest ambassa- 
dor asserted most resolutely, according to his own avowal, that he 
had never heard a word of the duke's project, until she had now 
made him acquainted with it by her own mouth. The Queen 
professed herself satisfied, but gave him clearly to understand 
that she was well aware of the intrigues of the ambassador of 
Spain. 

The slight information given by the ambassador on the pro- 
ceedings relating to the examination of the nobles who had been 
imprisoned and put under arrest, is of no importance when com* 
pared with the state documents which have been published in 
England. Among the other persons who were arrested and ex- 
amined, were Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and the same Roberto 
Ridolfi, who has been already mentioned as an active agent of 
the Pope. However, measures had been so well taken to pre- 
serve secrecy with regard to the more important aims of the con- 
spiracy, that Norfolk's trial passed by without doing more than 
exciting vague suspicions: and he satisfied Elizabeth for the 



* Wc learn from a letter of a later date, that the packet of dispatches were a(\er- 
wardt found unopened in tlie area of the ambassador's bonse, with a note saving tbat 
the persons in whose possession they were had been compelled to get rid of them by 
the activity of the officers in search of tlie offender. 

t Hb father, the £ari of Sarrey, bad been beheaded in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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present by a written declaration that be would never again com- 
municate with the Queen of Scots, unless by her permission, while 
he secretly wrote a letter to the Bishop of Ross, assuring him 
that he had done it only to blind the Queen, whilst it was his fixed 
intention to proceed in his former practices.* 

The suspicions of the English government were turned towards 
the northern counties, where signs of excitement were observed 
in the beginning of October. Elizabeth seems to have been 
aware that Norfolk, or at least some of those who were con- 
nected with him, aimed at carrying off the Queen of Scots by 
force, and accordingly Mary was placed under greater restraint, 
and measures were taken to prevent any attempt at releasing her. 
No serious insurrection appears to have been foreseen at this 
time, although orders had been sent to the sheriffs. Sec. in the 
northern counties, to hinder all assemblies of people, and to take 
away from them, as graciously as possible, all arms, to give dili- 
gent notice to the Queen of the least novelty that might happen, 
and more particularly to keep a sharp eye upon the Catholics. 
At the same time the presence of the Marquis of Catena (Vilelli) 
caused great mistrust, and he and the Spanish ambassador were 
carefully watched. At the beginning of November further pre- 
cautions were taken, and an extraordinary watch was held night 
and day in the streets of London. 

Recently discovered documents show that at the period of 
Norfolk's arrest, the Earls of Westmoreland and Northumber- 
land were already preparing to arm their tenantry and dependants 
in support of the grand conspiracy, and that they had offered to 
rise with him, if he would act at once instead of returning to 
court. A letter of the French ambassador, dated November 18, 
(after the rebellion had actually broken out), mentions the con- 
tinued excitement in the north, and shows that Elizabeth looked 
upon it as having some connection with the duke's practices. 

" I was told two or three days ago, that the Queen of England, being 
a little more favourable towards the lords who are in prison, intended to 
allow the Duke of Norfolk to remove to the quarter of the said lady in 
the Tower, which is spacious and large, because he felt some inconve- 
nience from want of air in that where be is, which is small, and is the 
very place where his father was confined before his execution 3 and that 

* The ambassador, tvho had denied in Elizabeth's presence, that he had had the 
least knowledge of Norfolk's affair, boosts thot the duke was held steady in his 
purpose chiefly by his exhortations. '* Nevertheless/' says he, '* the said duke having 
been weak enough to return, he was immediately placed in arrest in his house under 
a strict guard ; where, however, I found means, by the Bishop of Ross, to inform 
him of their Very Christian Majesties' support in the matter of the marriage, which 
lias so encouraged him that be it resolved to persevere in it to death*"— ^ol. ii. 
p. SOU 
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she will grant to Lady Lumley the enlargement of her father the Earl 
of Arundel^ and of her husband Lord Lumley. But I understand that 
when matters were at this point, there came a letter from the president 
of the North (the Earl of Sussex), who writes that he has great diffi- 
culty in restraining the people of those parts from open rebellion, where- 
upon the aforesaid orders for these lords are countermanded, until it 
be discovered whence this uneasiness proceeds, and a remedy be found 
for it." 

At the same time orders had been sent to the Earls of North- 
umberland and Westmoreland to make their appearance at court, 
and many English Catholics sought passports of La Mothe- 
F6n6lon, in order to retire into France from the inconveniences 
to which they were under these circumstances subiected by the 
jealous eyes of the English court. On the 22d of November he 
writes, ** that rumours are afloat in London of the northern Ca- 
tholics being in arms, and the suspicion runs strong against the 
said marquis (Vitelli), because of these troubles, which seemed to 
have taken more consistency since his arrival, which may perhaps, 
it is true, have given some warmth to them ; but in my opinion 
the excitement comes from another cause." (vol. ii. p. 432.) la 
fact, the French ambassador was kept as much as possible in the 
dark with regard to the intrigues of the Spaniards until when, 
nearly ready for action^ they thought it necessary to assure them- 
selves of the support of the King of France, and he would fain 
have it believed that the spirits of the English Catholics were 
raised or depressed solely by the vicissitudes of the civil war in 
France, their activity at present being a simple result of the vic- 
tory of Moncontour. However, three days after this dispatch, on 
the 25th of November, he had received certain information of the 
breaking out of the rebellion ; the English Catholics had applied 
to him for aid from the king his master, and he was enabled to 
speak more positively of the part the Spaniards had been playing, 
which tended not a little to excite the jealousy of France. 

The two northern earls had refused to appear at court in obe- 
dience to the Queen's orders. They were the only two represen- 
tatives of that older feudal aristocracy, when each baron sum- 
moned his vassals at his beck to march either against prince or 
subject, whenever he saw cause of offence against him; and the 
dispatch of an herald to arrest them, drove them to raise at once 
the storm which it was otherwise their intention to delay till the 
spring. The ambassador found that the rebels were in a secret 
understanding with the Catholics throughout the kingdom ; and 
that they had long negotiated with the Duke of Alva and the 
Spaniards. He declares his suspicions that tbe latter were con- 
templating some grand enterprise upon this kingdom, in which 
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the rebels were to be instrumental^ and mentions their intrigues 
to break off the treaty which had been made between Mary and 
the Duke of Norfolk, for the purpose of forming a Spanish 
alliance. He describes the rebellion as promising to be no less 
serious in its results than the civil war which then raged in 
France, and informs the king and queen-mother that the rebels 
had applied to him for their aid (particularly for money), which 
he had promised as far as he could venture before having received 
further orders, that he was using his utmost skill to break the 
Spanish intrigues with the Scottish Queen, and he adds — 

" Some others have told me that they desire your majesties to 
cause some show and preparations to be made in Normandy and Brit- 
tany, under colour of shutting up the sea against those of Rochelle, 
which will give courage to the Catholics of Cornwall and all the west 
country, who are no less staunch than those of the north, and they all 
consider that this will be a great help to them. In truth, I think that 
such a demonstration^ by holding this Queen in fear and the others in 
hope, will be more for your service at home^ under present circumstances, 
than if you acted more decidedly." 

The fate of the rebellion of 1369 is known to all our readers. 
The two earls having raised considerable forces, marched towards 
the south as far as Clifford Moor, where tliey mustered their 
men, and remained for a moment in suspense whether they should 
push on towards the south, and liberate the Scottish Queen, or 
turn to York to attack the Earl of Sussex, whose army was not 
yet assembled. Other counsels^ however, prevailed. Some of 
Elizabeth's staunch adherents had been levying forces in their 
rear^ and they returned to form the siege of Barnard Castle, 
where Sir George Bowes had established himself. After a gal- 
lant defence, Barnard Castle surrendered, but dissension bad 
already shown itself in the rebel ranks, and Sussex was now 
marching towards them. The result was, that the earls retreated 
a short distance with part of their army, then broke it up and fled 
over the Scottish border. 

The letters of the French ambassador during this period are 
extremely curious. On the last day of November he writes that 
the rebels had marched from Durham to the neighbourhood of 
York, that it was reported they had defeated and taken prisoner 
the Earl of Hunsdon, and that the Earl of Bedford had been sent 
into Wales to hinder a rebellion which was threatened there ; that 
troops were raising on all sides to go against the rebels, and that 
as yet there was much uncertainty in whom of her nobles the 
Queen could place her trust. The Queen of Scots was moved 
into a place of greater security, and there was talk of sending her 
to Kenilworth, or even bringing her to Windsor. The Queen of 
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England at the same time had expressed strong suspicions that 
the foreign ambassadors were at the bottom of these troubles, and 
shut up her sea-ports more closely than ever. On the 5th of 
December he adds, that Lord Hunsdon and Sir Ralph Sadler 
having been Joined with the Earl of Sussex, (against whom some 
evil reports had been raised)^ they had sent favourable news to 
court ; that the earls having advanced to the neighbourhood of 
Pomfret, with the intention of sending 800 horse to surprise Tut- 
bury and liberate the Queen of Scots, they had been disappointed 
by the sudden measures taken by the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
had retired towards the north in some dissatisfaction with one 
another; but that some had told him in secret that the danger 
in which Elizabeth stood was much greater than it was repre- 
sented. On the 10th of December he informs the French court 
that the rebels were entire masters of the north ; that their forces 
were increased to 15,000 men,* of which 4000 were horse; and 
that they were about to besiege Sussex, Hunsdon, and Sadler in 
York. At the same time the Duke of Alva, who was assembling 
forces in Zealand, was eyed with great suspicion. La Mothe- 
F6n6lon himself was evidently as yet unconscious Aon; ^i/r the 
Duke of Alva was concerned in the insurrection. 

On the 17th of December, LaMothe F6n6lon writes that he had 
had an audience of the Queen ; that he had offered her the king's 
service against her revolted subjects, but that she seemed not to 
think much of it, declaring ^' that it gaveher very little uneasiness, 
and that she had intentionally allowed the two earls to break out 
so far, without using any great force against them at first, iu the 
expectation of what has since happened, namely, that they and 
all who aided them are already tired of their folly, and are break- 
ing up of themselves ; and that if it were not for her honour so 
to do, she would not send a single soldier to put them down ; yet 
to provide against all chances, she had already sent such suffi- 
cient forces, that she hoped in four days to have a satisfactory 
account of it all." At this time the ambassador again alludes 
to the suspicions against the Duke of Alva, and the preparations 
he was making; reports that the forces of the rebels were reduced 
to 6000 foot, and 1 500 horse ; mentions the siege of Barnard 
Castle, and speaks of a general pardon sent to the rebels, except- 
ing only twelve persons. In the dispatch of the 21st of the same 
month, we have very little information, except that the rebels were 
still confident, and a postscript announces the capture of Bar- 
nard Castle. 

* la ftct, thej were nerer mucb more than a third of this nanber reguUrly 
ernied. 
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The dispatch of the 27th of December (the last yet printed)^ 
U the most important of all those relating to the northern 
troubles. After having reported to the King the rumours as to 
the motions of the rebels, and the daily expectation of a battle, 
he sends secret communications to the queen-mother, which he 
begs her to communicate to none but her son. It seems that the 
rebels, having been disappointed in the promises of the Spaniards, 
had come to a resolution of seeking directly the aid of the French, 
and some of their agents had been with the ambassador. From 
them he had learnt, that the first design of the two earls was to 
march direct to London, after having liberated the Queen of 
Scots, and to seize the towns of York and Newcastle ; that they 
expected a mUHon of Catholics would rise and join them on the 
way, and that the nobles who had been in intelligence with them, 
would appear with them, or at least aid them with men or money. 

" However, having suddenly enough marched thirty miles beyond the 
city of York, the Queen of Scots was instantly removed, and, although 
the lower classes might have followed them, none of the lords appeared, 
stirred, or sent towards them ; whereupon, not thinking that they had 
enough money to conduct their troops to London, because they would 
not live upon the people, nor that they would be able to get possession 
of that city immediately upon their arrival, because it is powerful and 
well furnished with arms, and they could not expect there any movement 
in their favour, they went back towards York, which profited them still 
less, because that city being well furnished with soldiers by the care of 
the Earl of Sussex, they were obliged to return towards the quarter from 
whence they came." 

They had informed him that their men were by no means 
diminished or discouraged, but, on the contrary, that they were 
strengthening themselves ) that most of the nobles concerned in 
the conspiracy had refused to join them because they had risen 
before the time agreed upon, '^ which the said earls seemed to 
confess, but excused themselves on account of the pressing sum- 
mons to appear at court, and the fear of being seized one by one 
in their houses by a simple serjeant.'' He now reckoned their 
forces at twenty thousand men, and informs the queen-mother 
that Vitelli was still lingering in London. In a second report, 
in cypher, he says that the two earls having been led to this un- 
dertaking by the prospect of aid from Spain and France, had 
now represented to him that they were sufficiently strong in men, 
but in great want of money, and begged urgently that the King 
would send some to Calais or Boulogne, from whence they would 
take it. 

'* As to the ambassador of Spain, although be made them great pro- 
mises, and they have even a letter under bis hand, which he of Northum- 
berland always carries about him, and although before the rising be 
urged them to take up arms immediately, by oftn of great and present 
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aid of liarquebuziers, corslets, cavalry, and a hundred thousand crowns, 
yet now that they are in arms and in want of money, the said ambas- 
sador having the means of providing them with eight thousand crowns by 
two merchants of this city, who offer to advance them on his word, they 
are much dispirited by his not only refusing to do so, ' because,' he says, 
' he has no express commission of the Duke of Alva for it/ but also by 
his showing a coldness in regard to the rest of the succours promised, 
saying that they must not expect that the Duke will come forward to 
give them, unless some one of the greatest and chief among them go to 
him to agree on what conditions they are to be given and received. 

'* By which, T have no doubt that, seeing them at this time far ad- 
vanced and in need of him, he wants to draw them into his own plans, 
and, among others, into his grand project of a marriage between the 
Queen of Scots and Don John, who is to have secured to him her claim 
on the succession of this country ; to which the Earl of Northumberland 
has always shown himself very favourable ; and that he will also engage 
them in an agreement not to lay down their arms, or make any treaty, 
without him. 

*' And it is clear enough that this coldness is only an artifice ; for I 
know that the said Duke was much disappointed, because Viscount 
Montagu did not pass over to him as he promised,^ for which purpose 
the ambassador had already given him a letter, and the said Duke has 
sent directions to persuade the said Montagu, or some other lord of 
quality in the kingdom, to go to him. 

'' Which the said ambassador uses all his persuasions to do. And 
moreover, as he and the Marquis of Catena have not been able to obtain 
a passport to write into Flanders, they have so contrived it, that the 
Sieur Barbarini, a Florentine gentleman of the troop of the said Marquis, 
having, under pretence that it was necessary for his health to repass the 
sea, obtained his leave, though without being able to carry any letters, 
they gave him secretly these four words, * believe entirely the bearer^* 
signed with their names, and written on so small a piece of paper, that 
he was able to conceal it in a secret part of his person* The message 
intrusted to him was, that there being no hope of according the difference 
about the prizes, although the said Marquis had offered to this govern- 
ment the most gracious, in fact humble, conditions that he could, but 
they showing themselves obstinate in not listening to them, they pray 
the Duke of Alva to delay no longer doing the worst he can to them as 
inveterate enemies, and recommend that he hasten to undertake some- 
thing against them, while these troubles in the north are warm, lest he 
never again find so fair an occasion. And since the departure of the 
said Barbarini, another English gentleman has been sent to the Duke by 
the said Montagu, who, because he intended to land in France, applied 
to me for a passport ; and besides this, I understand that those of the 
north have sent over to him the < Sieur of Marconville/ who is the most 
able and sufficient man among them." 

* la a former letter (of the 5th of December) the ambassador says that he had 
understood tiie Earl of Southampton and Viscount Montagu were gone over to the 
Duke of Alva, on the part of the rebels : but on the 10th of the same roonib he had 
learat that they had determined to itand by Che Qaeen. 
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However^ as it happened, the expectations of the French am* 
bassador, and the designs of the Spaniards, were suddenly disap- 
pointed and frustrated, for in a letter written on the same day, 
but after these dispatches were made up^ he informs the king that 
Elizabeth had herself sent him intelligence of the final dispersal 
of the rebels, and their flight into Scotland, though he still pro« 
fesses to hesitate in believing it. 

The vacillating and inaccurate intelligence given from time to 
time by La Mothe-F6nelon on the proceedings of the rebels, 
points out pretty clearly from whence he obtained no small part 
of it — DO doubt, the aisles of St. Paul's, the great resoit of news- 
mongers in those days — and it forms a remarkable illustration of 
a passage in a tract by Thomas Norton against this same rebel- 
lion.'* These letters also, by affording the dates when different 
news, or sometimes mere rumours, reached the court and the 
metropolis, give us a striking proof of the slowness with which 
the most important intelligence then travelled. On the 22d of 
November, the ambassador received the first hint of the rebellion, 
which had been formally opened at Durham on the 15th. On the 
day he received this intelligence (November 22) the rebel army 
was mustered on Clifford Moor, the most southern point which 
they reached on their intended expedition to Tutbury and London : 
this is the latest intelligence which the ambassador had received 
on the 5th of December. On the 10th of this latter month, he 
reports their removal from ** the neighbourhood of Pomfret" 
(Clifford Moor) to the environs of York ; whereas they passed 
thence by Richmond the 25th of November, to Barnard Castle, 
which was besieged on the last day of the same month. He re- 
ceived the first news of this siege on the 17th of December, and 
at the same time announces their occupation of Hartlepool. Late 
on the 21st of December he received nitelligence of the capitula- 
tion of the former place, an event which occurred on the 10th of 
that month. On the 27th he remains in good hopes of the progress 
of the rebels, until after he has finished his dispatches he receives 
information from the Queen of their final dispersal on the 18th; 
and as he professes not to put entire faith in this intelligence, it 
seems clear that on that day it had not reached London, although 
we learn from a letter of Sir Henry Ratcliffe that his brother's 
letter bringing this important news reached the court at Windsor 
on the 26th.t From these dates it would appear that even the 
dispatches of the army only reached London from Yorkshire in 

• See this curious passage quoted in Wrighrs ** Queen Elizahiih and her Times,** 
Qvo. Colbum, 1838. Vol. i. p. 346-7. 

t Queen Elizabeth and her Timesi vol. i. p. 345. 
VOL. XXII. NO.XLIV. Y 
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seven or eight days, and that ordinary news was still slower in its 
movement. 

The foregoing may serve as a specimen of the lights which these 
two interesting volumes throw upon this critical period of Eliza- 
beth's reign. Thay leave us no room to doubt that a great plot 
had been formed by the agency of foreign intrigue for the over- 
throw of the Protestant government of England — that it did not 
actually gain a consistency until the Duke of Norfolk was drawn 
into it — that the first overt act was the partial plot against Cecil, 
into which the Earl of Leicester had been drawn — that the eager- 
ness of the Duke of Norfolk in pursuing his design to marry the 
Scottish Queen had risked its explosion or discovery — that the 
northern rebellion was a great (and untimely) explosion of the 
same grand conspiracy, where the foreign intriguers deserted 
their friends the moment they found that they were not likely to 
succeed. By the suppression of this conspiracy the strength of 
the Catholics in England was broken, and the English govern- 
ment received a great accession of moral strength : from hence- 
forth the domestic plots were more partial, and of less moment. 
Yet such plots were continually fomented by foreign agency^ and 
Jesuistic propagandisra, until the execution of Mary, the great 
blow given to the Spaniards in eighty-eight, the decline of the 
Spanish power in the Netherlands, and the accession of Henry 
IV. in France, gave peace to Elizabeth's declining years. 

History is much indebted to Mr. Purton Cooper for these two 
volumes, and we hope, — in fact we have little doubt, — that they 
will be so well received as to encourage him to proceed in his 
most laudable undertaking. We confess that we are very curious 
to see the continuation — to hear La Mothe-Ffenfclon's account of 
what he heard and saw during the succeeding years until his 
recall in 1576. We need only add, that the work is carefully 
edited by M. Alexandre Teulet, a scholar employed in the ar- 
chives at the H6te] Soubise. 

This work is not the only new contribution to the history of 
the period of which we have been speaking — we expect much 
satisfactory and valuable information from a volume of docu- 
ments on the Northern Rebellion and the events connected with 
it, edited by Sir Cuthbert Sharp, which we are happy to be able 
to state is now drawing fast towards a conclusion. Sir Cuthbert 
has not only had the use of a vast mass of original correspondence, 
8cc. relating to these events preserved in the private archives of 
those who were intimately engaged in them, and which have been 
hitherto unknown, but he has made extensive researches among 
the stores of the British Museum and the State Paper Office, 
and in the various archives of Paris and Brussels. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Voigtel : Statistik des Preussischen Staats. (Sta- 
tistics of the Prussian States.) Halle, 18 ig. 

2. Hofmanu: Beitrage zur Statistik des Preusmchen Staats. 
(Contributions to the Statistics of the Prussian States.) Berlin, 

1819. 

3. Stein: Geographie und Statistik des Preussischen Staats. 
(Geography and Statistics of the Prussian States.) Berlin, 
1819. 

4. Lindner : Manuscript aus Suddeutschland. (Manuscript from 
South Germany.) Germanien, 1819* 

5. J. Nebenius : Der dentsche Handelsverein, in seinen staats- 
rechliche und merkantilischen Berziehungen. (German Com- 
merce in its political and mercantile Relations.) Carlsruhe, 
1835. 

6. Rotteh, Karl von : Russia nd und Preussen, und ihre Allianz 
gegen Europa und die Civilisation. (Russia and Prussia, and 
their Alliance against Europe and Civilisation.) 1837. 

7. Stromeyer: Der deutsche Zollverein und sein Eiiifiuss auf 
den europaischen Handel. (German Custom-Duties and their 
influence upon European Commerce.) Bern, 1836. 

8. Etissac^Ducd': Discourssur I* Importation duFeret des Char^ 
bons de CJngleterre. Paris, 1837. 

The condition and prospects of our commerce, once the source 
of our national prosperity, cannot now be regarded without con- 
siderable anxiety. Our national industry has, it is true, been 
greatly extended, and there is in various countries a demand for 
English merchandize, which, in spite of the increased and increas- 
ing means of our manufacturing establishments, we can scarcely 
adequately supply. But we must not rely too fondly upon the 
fact and its favourable consequences; for however these might 
tend to raise our confidence, they are nevertheless precarious in 
themselves ; in the natural intercourse of nations^ the exchange 
and reciprocity of their wants and products have been entirely 
altered and disturbed by political events ; by commercial unions 
and separations, by reciprocal oppressions and vexations; in short 
by the various devices of custom-house duties. 

The entrance duties of France, the commercial union of Ger- 
many, the hostile system of Russia — these and other circum- 
stances have already diminished, and threaten finally to annihilate 
the commercial superiority of Great Britain. Looking at the 
basis of that superiority our fears are greatly augmented ; for those 
immense commercial establishments, which are merely supported 
by our colonial relations, are by no means of a solid and durable 
character ; the industrial condition of colonies is always subject 
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to chtNige^ and their need of supplies from the mother-country is 
always diminished in the proportion of their own industrial pro- 
gress. When this progress is rendered impossible by violent 
measures, the possession of the colony becomes necessarily pre- 
carious. A solid basis of national commerce exists only by inter- 
course with nations which have themselves a well-established 
industry, and whose demand for our products will always be 
similar in quality while they increase in quantity. Commerce 
with colonies and half-civilized nations affords its disproportionate 
benefits only to privileged companies, who are enabled to venture 
on the forementioned chances without exposing the whole for- 
tune of their members to immediate danger. Single and less 
wealthy individuals are excluded from this kind of commerce ; 
and direct their commercial activity exclusively towards better 
organized countries, as offering, though smaller, yet more solid and 
durable advantages in the main. It is consequently this latter 
kind of commerce which benefits the greater number of mer- 
chants, and therefore the industrious classes at large; or in other 
words, this alone affords a real advantage to the country. Under 
these circumstances we cannot regard, without a feeling of pain 
and regret, the unfortunate fact, that considerable loss has been 
inflicted upon our commercial intercourse with the most industri- 
ous and most enlightened nations of the European continent, and 
that we are threatened with a still greater interruption of that in- 
tercourse. It cannot be denied that great combinations of a 
political nature exist, the principal aim of which is directed 
against our national prosperity ; and it is still more manifest that 
Germany, the wealthiest part of the continent, has long laboured^ 
at excluding the competition of English trade from its dominions. 
We cannot meet with any nation whose views in commercial 
affairs are not in direct opposition, whose efforts do not betray 
open antipathy, to our commercial prosperity. They have united 
themselves against us under a standard of resistance; and pro- 
claimed their resolution to become perfectly independent of our 
industry, and to provide for their wants by the creation of new 
resources. Spain aims at the exclusion of our products from her 
markets by the extraordinary duties she has imposed on them;— 
Portugal, who from her ancient predilection for England, and 
more particularly by the commercial compact of Methuen, had 
always maintained a close intimacy, begins now to exhibit abso- 
lute opposition to the connection; manifesting her antipathy in 
1837 by her new entrance law, which loads English goods with 
the heaviest taxes: — our powerful neighbour, France, has esta- 
blished a commercial system strongly resembling a complete 
prohibition of all importation from England. These are well- 
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founded assertions^ and their exactitude evident in the first offi- 
cial report of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring. It is a curious fact, 
that the inhabitants of France like rather to pajf enormous prices 
for bad French merchandize, than to buy a much better quality 
of English origin at a cheaper rate ; — Austria, arbiter of the des- 
tinies of Italy, opposes to our commerce with the latter country 
a number of almost invincible difficulties; — Prussia and the 
commercial league of Germany have already so well succeeded 
in excluding us from their wealthy and industrious provinces, 
that the amount of our loss on exportation is astonishing; — lastly, 
Russia, our political autipode, our future naval and commercial 
rival, Russia spreads more and more her menacing wings over the 
Hellespont, and seizes every possible occasion to execute her 
schemes against our national prosperity. The most considerable 
of our losses has however been inflicted by the commercial league 
of Germany under the auspices of Prussia. Our commercial 
relations with the German states were always considered as of the 
highest importance. Our two greatest statesmen, Pitt and Fox, 
both regarded the question with an accordance of views, the more 
striking, as seldom discoverable in their political opinions. Both 
exhibited their anxiety to maintain our amicable intercourse with 
Germany, and neither shrank from considerable sacrifices when- 
ever such were required for the purpose; and they and their suc- 
cessors maintained it in spite of the powerful resistance opposed 
to their eflbrts by the greatest ruler, the greatest warrior of their 
period. 

Our commercial intercourse with Germany, however, was not 
founded upon such compacts as we have sometimes made with 
''dependent colonies or half-barbarous nations; compacts which 
stipulated all the benefit to be on one — all the sacrifice on the 
other side (tractatus cum leone). Our trade was connected with 
that of Germany by the principle of mutual concessions, and the 
result of reciprocal benefits. This connection has been destroyed 
by the political intrigues of our enemies, and by the negligence of 
our ministers ; it may be re-established if proper means are em- 
ployed : and these we proceed to consider. 

Our commercial position with regard to France is by no means 
better regulated than with Germany, and there exist many reci- 
procal vexations, the consequences of which are pernicious to both 
countries. It cannot however be denied that political circum- 
stances have always proved a formidable obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of commercial engagements with France ; and she has of 
late been ruled by so inconsistent a system, that to form a solid and 
prosperous compact with that nation would have been extremely 
difficult. It has been the fortune of all those who have dealt with 
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the supreme chief of the actual government of France to be 
duped in various ways; the English ministry, therefore, having 
certainly experienced enough of his cunning in political affairs, 
may be excused for not being very desirous of similar success iu 
commercial relations. The conduct of Louis Philippe has in- 
deed been of a dubious and equivocal character ; and in spite of 
the various exhibitions of his kind intentions, we are of opinion 
that the sympathy of the new French dynasty and its ministers 
has never been with us on this side of the Channel. Farther, 
the political position of France, and her administrative system, 
render it almost impossible that any consistent and extended mea* 
sure as to commercial affairs should be carried into effect in that 
country. The principle of centralization is adopted to such an 
excess, that the government affects to regulate even the minute 
affairs of the provinces ; but unable to see all, or to be present 
everywhere, its measures and resolves are necessarily founded 
only upon the basis of the reports received from the provincial 
offices. These in all commercial affairs are given by the com- 
mercial councils {chambres de commerce) established in the prin- 
cipal cities ; but the views presented by the different chambers 
certainly proceed from the most various causes, and not seldom 
from contradictory opinions and interests ; they are therefore by 
no means adapted for the settlement of general questions with 
impartiality and circumspectness. As a striking proof of the 
Babylonian confusion resulting from the system, we shall exhibit 
some points of that unhappy affair, the entrance duty on sugar 
from the French colonies ; an important question, and one which 
has troubled for several years the mind of the French government 
and legislative bodies, but which has not yet obtained a satisfac- "" 
tory solution. 

In consequence of the continental system of Napoleon the 
prohibition affecting English colonial produce was extended also 
to the similar products of French colonies; without this extension 
the regulation would have been useless, or profitable only to 
smugglers. The maritime trade of France and the French co- 
lonies suffered greatly, however, by the prohibition in question* 
and the latter were the more unfortunate, inasmuch as the British 
navy, powerful on the sea, rendered all intercourse with the mo^ 
ther-country precarious and dangerous. This prohibition of 
colonial goods encouraged the invention of substitutes, the most im- 
portant of which was the fabrication of sugar from beet-root. Seve- 
ral manufactories of beet-root sugar were consequently established 
on an extended scale, and large sums were employed upon that 
branch of manufacture ; but a highly detrimental consequence 
ensued* When in 1817 peace was restored, and the motives for 
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excluding colonial goods from the mother-country no longer ex- 
istedy a new obstacle opposed itself to the free importation of 
sugar from the colonies. The proprietors of the beet-root sugar 
manufactories, who possessed power and influence in the chamber 
of deputies and in the government itself, made use of this influ- 
ence for maintaining the duties upon the entrance of colonial 
sugars. However they may endeavour to disguise the selfishness 
of their motives bj ample quotations of the sophistical nonsense 
tbicklj scattered through the works of political economists, it 
cannot be questioned nevertheless that these entrance duties on 
sugar are the source of ruin to the colonies ; that they are a most 
unjust tax, laid upon the French people at large, and that they 
threaten to destroy the whole maritime trade of that country. 

The commerce with the Indies and all eastern countries {com* 
merce a langcours) has suffered considerable injury from a striking 
circumstance connected with the entrance duty on sugar. It is 
known that the merchants dealing in raw silk, indigo, and valu- 
able spiceries, have always found it expedient to load their vessels 
for the greater part with sugar, and only to a small extent with 
the more precious articles, the latter, in any quantity, requiring 
an immense outlay of capital. The French merchants, however, 
have been debarred this resource; and the entrance duties on 
colonial sugar have so injured that branch of trade, that it has 
DOW no attraction for the French merchants, and, resigning it to 
foreigners, they have resigned with it the trade in spices also. 
The chambers of commerce and commercial bodies of Toulon, 
Marseilles, &c, have dwelt strongly on this circumstance, and re- 
presented it in their official reports as an injury to the maritime 
trade. We regard it, however, inferior in evil consequences to 
the following, as it is proved by accurate calculation, that the 
fabrication of 100 kilogrammes of beet-root sugar requires, in 
costs and expense, a sum amounting to 30f. more than the cost 
of the same quantity of colonial sugar, together with the expenses 
for its transport to French shores. The annual consumption of 
colonial sugar being about 80,0(X)/XX) of kilogrammes, the French 
people are thus obliged to pay annually 24,000,000f. for the be- 
nefit only of some half dozen beet-root sugar manufacturers ! The 
complaints against this injurious duty have been for several years 
loud and clamorous, and the chamber of deputies has displayed 
much activity to settle this unhappy affair. The minister Du- 
chatel made out in 1836 a report explaining the case with con- 
siderable clearness and acumen : but all the subsequent discus- 
sions on the subject have only contributed to confuse it more 
than ever ; and the report, made by the new minister Laplace in 
July, 1837> exhibited but vague and contradictory points of view* 
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The new law^ presented by the minister, would have produced 
only a change, and by no means an abolition, of the disastrous 
consequences. The chamber of deputies rejected the bill ; but 
the enect of the duty became daily more pernicious, as may be 
seen by the letter which the chamber of commerce at Bordeaux 
has but lately addressed to the minister of commerce. Their letter 
begins by stating that, were they to be guided by the inutility of 
their efforts for the last ten years, they should remain quiet on 
the question ; but that the condition of the colonies is no longer 
bearable, and that it is their duty to make a strong representation 
to the minister. They point out to his notice, that if the co- 
lonists go on contending with the home growers under their pre- 
sent disadvantage, the ruin of the former is inevitable. The 100 
kilogrammes of sugar are worth in the colonies about 48f. ; and 
this quantity on entering France pays 49f. 50c. entrance duty, be- 
sides the expense of commission, &c. amounting to between 28 
and SOf. ; so that the total impost on colonial sugar amounts to 
78 or 80f. per 100 kilogrammes, that is, to l62 per cent, upon 
its primitive value in the islands. On the other hand, home- 
made sugar is charged with only l6f. 15c. dut% per 100 kilo- 
grammes. The members ask whether this can be called justice, 
and whether one article of French produce ought thus to be 
sacrificed to another? They point out the advantage which the 
home-growers have already experienced by their long immunity 
from imposts; and call to the mind of the minister the statement 
of Admiral de Moges as to the stagnation of the sugar trade 
of the colonies ; observing, that as long as the present system 
continues, nobody will undertake to charter vessels for cargoes of 
sugar to the colonies; and that if the colonies cannot dispose 
of their produce, they cannot pay for produce sent from France. 
Hitherto produce to the value of 50,000,000f. has been annually 
sent to the colonies, and 30,(XX),000 kilogrammes of sugar have 
been brought to France in return. This occupied 400 vessels 
with 6000 seamen, nearly half of the whole maritime trade. They 
also ask, that the species of produce, colonial and native, shall be 
put upon a footing of equality. Thus the old question will be 
renewed, but it is hardly to be expected that it will be finally 
settled.* 

They are so far in France from having enlightened views on 
commercial affairs, that their laws are often in contradiction with 
the first principles of political economy. We mention for in* 
stance the duty laid on the importation of iron and coals. We 

* The Journal de Commerce, which has never ceased urgine ihe question, expresses 
belter hopes for its ulterior settlement ; but we shall not indulge them till we see the 
law passed* 
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need not say that these two articles are the most powerful agents 
in modem industry. It is by their aid that men and goods are 
moved with the celerity of wind along gliding roads and across 
adverse waves. They are moreover particularly necessary in the 
conduct of manufactures, and .for the management of agriculture. 
France being unprovided with sufficient supplies of these indis- 
pensable articles, it would appear a peculiar duty of the French 
government to assist the inhabitants in importing them from other 
countries. But the fact is just contrary ; for the importation of 
English iron is burthened with an entrance duty of 200 per cent, 
of Its value, and a similar duty is laid upon foreign coals. The 
Duke of EstissaCy an enlightened nobleman, and the landlord 
and owner of different manufactories, has published his views on 
the subject, in order to exhibit the pernicious influence of these 
duties upon industry and agriculture, and upon the national com- 
fort; several national establishments have, it seems, been dis- 
continued for want of the requisites : as, for instance, forty-three 
rail-roads, which cannot be finished for want of iron. The French 
government, so blind and prejudiced in respect to its own com- 
mercial interests, cannot be considei^d very well qualified to form 
a solid compact with another nation. And such has proved the 
case in the numerous nesociations carried on between France and 
England since 1H21. Not a single material result has emanated, 
if we do not consider as such the diminution of the duties on 
cotton cloths ; but this concession was made simply in conse- 
quence of the manifest fact that the smugglers imported annually 
into France quantities of cotton cloth to the value of 12,000,000. 

We find recently, by a comparison of the French commercial 
returns for 1836 and 1837, that the commercial intercourse of 
France has remained stationary with Belgium; diminished 7 per 
cent, with England; 17 per cent, with Switzerland; Q.3 percent, 
with Spain ; and 27 per cent, with Germany. 

This diminution of 27 per cent, of French trade with Germany 
amounts to one quarter of the whole trade with the latter ; but the 
trade of Holland and central Europe has increased as that of 
France has diminished ; the exports from Rotterdam to Germany 
having improved one-fifth in the same period. 

The treaty between Holland and the German Union increases 
the loss on the part of France. She has long talked of improv- 
ing her trade with England ; but this intention, if ever it was 
such, has been confined to words, owing to the love of half mea- 
sures and petty means prevalent with the French ministers. 

If the circumstances we have alluded to may serve as an ex- 
cuse for the English government in its negligent organisation of 
our intercourse with France, such cannot be valid with regard to 
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Germany ; for the inhabitants of the latter^ however less ad- 
vanced in certain political institutions, have always exhibited au 
enlightened knowledge in social and commercial affairs. As 
mentioned above, our ancient intercourse with Gernuiny was 
firmly established and carefully maintained by the greatest mi- 
nisters England ever produced. That ancient intercourse being 
now interrupted, and a commercial league against England being 
established in Germany, we cannot exonerate our actual go- 
vernment from serious responsibility on this head. Instead of 
following the example of preceding statesmen, our present rulers 
have never weighed the interior condition of Germany ; and in 
spite of their shifts and excuses we hope to prove clearly to the 
reader that the commercial union of the latter would not have been 
established in a spirit so adverse as it now is towards England^ if 
our existing government had been prudent enough to maintain our 
former influence in the interior affairs of that country. In order 
to prove the assertion, we shall take a short view of the state and 
origin of the union. 

The commercial league of Germany comprises the extensive 
territory between the river Niemen and the Baltic at one, and 
the Alps and lake of Constance at the other, extremity ; on the 
east it is bounded by Russia, Poland and Austria ; on the west 
by Belgium, Holland and France. It consists of the union of 
four kingdoms, one electorate, three grand-dukedoms, and more 
than twenty smaller states, the whole comprising 8654 German 
square miles, with S7>728,000 inhabitants. This population sur- 
passes that of the British empire in Europe by several millions, 
and doubles that of Spain. It is besides very industrious, and 
rather wealthy ; and its industry, being particularly connected with 
agriculture, has no natural tendency to vie with English manu- 
factures; on the contrary, it is adapted for the establishment of a 
commercial intercourse attended with reciprocal benefits. Tbe 
political organization of Germany contributes abo to render com- 
mercial intercourse with that country particularly important for any 
foreign nation, because it affords extraordinary opportunities for 
display of wealth and splendour, and consequently offers every 
encouragement to trade and commerce. The dominions of tbe 
commercial league comprise the residences of twenty-six sove- 
reign princes ; and several of those princes, however limited in 
domains, exhibit a splendour approaching to that of tbe greatest 
empires. The army consists of £46,168 soldiers in times of 
peace, that number being augmented in case of war to 550,000. 
The amount of the annual taxes paid by the population of those 
provinces is fiO£,4 10,000 gulden, (i* 16,867,500 sterling.) By far 
the greatest part of these taxes consist of custoaa-houae duties 
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and excise* the bouse and land taxes not being very considerable, 
and the ample revenues of the crown domains not being comprised 
in the amount above mentioned. 

With regard to German industry we now proceed to prove our 
assertion, that naturally it inclines to another direction than that 
it has recently taken. In the course of the last century no 
properly na^io/ia/ industry existed in Germany; several branches. 
It is true, had obtained a certain degree of cultivation; but the 
different establishments were isolate, and had no reciprocal 
inBuence. The German provinces being under the dominion 
of different governments, whose reciprocal intentions were seldom 
in harmony, and very often adverse to each other, they were 
naturally unable to maintain a free intercourse, and thus encou- 
rage their mutual industry by the exchange of wants and pro- 
ducts. There were, for instance, mines of various qualities of ore 
in Saxony and Silesia, and in the mountains of tne Harz; but 
although those mines remained sometimes useless for want of a 
sufficient number of men to work them, the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring provinces were not permitted to assist in their work- 
ing, or in the fabrication of the ore. In revenge of such exclu- 
sion the neighbouring countries opposed many difficulties to the 
transit of the fabricated ores, and thus both parties suffered by 
mutual vexations. Another and yet more striking proof of 
mutual perversity is afforded by the case of the linen manufac- 
turers in Saxony and Silesia. In the latter country existed already 
in 1805 more than 34,000 machines (looms), which produced an- 
nually a quantity of linen cloth, valued at 2,000,000 rix dollars 
(1,604,166 Spanish dollars); and a very fine quality of linen was 
manufactured in the Saxon province of Lausitz, the annual amount 
of which was about 3,700,000 reichsthalers. But the market for 
those linen cloths was not in Germany ; the other German pro* 
vinces supplied their wants from Holland and Belgium ; and the 
German manufacturers were obliged to sell their cheaper and 
better linen cloths to the remote inhabitants of Russia, Poland, 
and other and still more distant countries. This was the more 
deplorable as the Saxon and Silesian linen cloths were not manu- 
factured in large establishments, but every household of these 
provinces contained some spinning women, providing by their 
activity for the wants of at least 8,000 weavers, each of whom 
worked with two or three small looms. The owners of those 
small workshops had of course no means of direct intercourse with 
these distant countries, and they were consequently wholly de- 
pendent on the merchants who bought and sold their produce. 
This isolated state of German industry existed down to the esta- 
blishment of Napoleon's continental system. That acute poli- 
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tician understood perfectly that intercourse with Germany was 
one of the roost powerful stimuli to our national industry. He 
conceived the idea of rendering Germany independent of the 
English trade, by creating in the former new industrious establish- 
ments, providing for all the wants of the inhabitants by their own 
labour, or rather by that of those German provinces which he had 
united with the French empire. These provinces became thus a 
scene of singular activity ; and Napoleon never displayed more 
strikingly his might and powerful energy than in changing the 
social and industrious condition of a whole country in the short 
period of some months. He thereby proved that his ability to 
create was not inferior to his talents for war and destruction, and 
as the latter won for him the admiration of the multitude, the 
former perhaps might have gained him the acknowledgment of 
the more enlightened, had his work been permitted to grow and 
bear fruit. The German provinces were astonished at this sud* 
den creation of an industrious movement. Those of the Rhine 
and the kingdom of Westphalia were endowed with commercial 
privileges; the competition of foreign, and especially of English, 
manufactures were excluded ; the proprietors of industrial esta- 
blishments were favoured by the laws, by the authority of the 
government, and even by loans and advances of money to a con- 
siderable amount. The French government facilitated commer- 
cial transports by means of nqw roads and canals ; it established 
a regular navigation on the Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe ; it 
opened the whole territory of the Rhenish confederation to com- 
mercial intercourse, and entered into negotiations and compacts 
with Russia, for the purpose of facilitating the intercourse of its 
German provinces with that country. All those efforts were 
made in order to create in the German industry a powerful rival 
to English manufacturers. We may judge the important results 
of these efforts by comparing the industrial state of that country 
in a former period with that which immediately followed the 
French invasion, in the period from 1785 to 1799. A German 
periodical, entitled " Tlie Westphalian Magazine,'* contains a 
regular account of the industry of that country. Weddinger, the 
editor, mentions as a remarkable event, that in 1796 a manufac- 
tory of scythes, at Paderborn, had become so extensive as to em- 
ploy seventeen workmen. The town of Solingen, it is true, had 
been for several centuries renowned for knives, swords, daggers, 
foils, 8cc. but this is an exception, and the industry of the pro- 
vince in general was, according to the publicist quoted, very un- 
important. Only fourteen years later it exhibited a totally different 
state. The French government, in 1809i ordered the magistrates 
of the different districts to give in reports of all the manufacture* 
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iiig establishmeDts existing in the provinces of Westphalia and 
Rhenish Prussia^ which then belonged to the French empire. A 
statistical list was composed of these reports, and deposited in 
the archives of the ministry of commerce. The following is an 
extract from that official register: — 

Manufactorm in Weitphalia and the Rhenish Pronaett in 1810. 

155 woollen manufuctories, with 9300 workmen, prodacing the vdue of 13,800,000 fir. 

160 linen ditto 8000 wetvers 3,080,000 

58 cotton ditto 10000 workmen 860,000 

49 potteries 800 ditto 730,000 

174 steel mtRofactoriet . . 536t ditto 4,3tf ,t78 

iS^Zt"?. : : : :! ^^^-^ ».»«».*« 

184 cool mines 7322 ditto 5,f9f,000 

The following notices are likewise extracted from the official 
documents of that period, and enable us to give an idea of the 
geographical division of labour existing at that tirne^ and the lead- 
ing features of which have not yet changed. 

The principal towns for woollen manufactures were, Hersfeld, 
Aachen, Neuwied^ Burtsheid, Eugen, Montjoie, and Malmedy, 

For linen manufactures, Bielefeld^ Waarendorf, Gladbach, Bar- 
men, and Elberfeld. 

For cotton manufactures, Barmen, Elberfeld, Neuwied, Burt- 
scheid, and Cromford. 

For silk manufactures, Crefeld, Muhlheim, Elberfeld, and 
Neuwied. 

For iron and steel manufactures, Aachen, Rensheid, Duisburg, 
Iserlohe, Altenn, Stelberg, Schmalkalden, and Solingen. 

The amount of the capital employed in these establishments 
was at that time (IdlOJ estimated at 4d,000,000fr.9 and it is 
worth notice that a great many smaller establishments, of linen, 
paper, oil^ &c. are not comprised in the foregoing. The whole 
was a new creation, owing its existence to the extraordinary 
power and energy which the great ruler of the French empire 
displayed in executing his projects. But it was an artificial 
creation, originating from aud supported by extraordinary means; 
its existence, therefore, could not be prolonged beyond the exist- 
ence of the means themselves, and the whole edifice of that 
forced and premature industry perished with the downfal of Na- 
poleon and his continental system. Prussia, which took posses- 
sion of those provinces, was then in such intimate relation with 
England that she could not but abolish those custom-house 
lines which separated the English merchant from continental 
commerce. The manufacturing establishments of Germany, 
however, could not in any shape rival the English, and the com- 
petition of the latter produced the sudden downfal of an industry 
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so suddenly created. The Prussian govemment, instead of alle- 
viating these inconveniences by particular care for the well-being 
of those provinces, rather neglected and sacrificed them for the 
advantage of its ancient possessions. This tendency of the Prus- 
sian government exhibited itself not only in accidental and 
isolated acts, but was manifested also by legislative enactments. 
The concessions which the French government had made in fa- 
vour of tlie industry of the Rhenish provinces, were cancelled by 
the royal ordinance of 17th September, 181 7« This document 
expressed, moreover, the royal intention to advance by every 
means the commercial prosperity of the Eastern provinces, and 
especially of the ports of the Baltic ; and inasmuch as the manu-^ 
facturing establishments of the Rhenish provinces, by attracting a 
commercial movement, might prove injurious to the commerce of 
eastern Prussia, the royal pleasure was moved to annihilate 
them. The Prussian government meditated at that time the 
creation of a navy; or, as Prince Pukler Muskau observes, it 
wished to change the Spree* into a second Thames; and it sacri- 
ficed to this romantic scheme the prosperity of its most flourish- 
ing provinces. The royal ordinance of 26th May, 1818, con- 
tained a new regulation of the entrance and excise duties, sub- 
jecting all foreign goods entered to an equal tax, without discri- 
mination as to quality or value of the import. This interpreta- 
tion of the principle of equality was by no means favourable to 
the industry of the country. The duty was fixed at 12 groschbn 
(l5. 6d,) per cwt. imposed simply according to weight, and an ex- 
cise duty was also laid upon such foreign goods as competed with 
the manufactures of Berlin, Potsdam, and Cottbus; the manufac- 
tures of Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, however, had no protec- 
tion, and, unable to support the competition of English industry, 
they fell into ruin. The German markets of Hamburgh, Cologne, 
Frankfort, &c. were filled with enormous quantities of English 
produce of all kinds; for our manufactures were just at that 
period increased in an extraordinary degree, and English goods, 
fabricated by machinery, then unknown in Germany, were sold 
at such low prices as to put all competition out of the question. 

Besides this rivalry, which overwhelmed the Rhenish provinces, 
they were, as they considered, intentionally sacrificed by a partial 
government. A general commission was organized in Berlin, and 
invested with the entire contrbul over Prussian industry; this com- 
mission, composed of merchants of Berlin, considered exclusively 
their own interests, and neglected those of their fellow-citizens. 
The Prussian government not only annihilated the advantages 
which the Rhenish provinces had obtained from the French legis- 

• The little river at Berlin. 
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lature, but committed an act of injustice towards them as to 
public taxes, making use of its absolute prerogative of legislation 
for the establishment of financial oppression ; what other name 
can be given to those laws which obliged the inhabitants of Rhe- 
nish Prussia to pay duties double in amount to those of the other 
Prussian subjects, in proportion to their fortune and number? 
The government abolishing, on the one hand, the municipal free- 
dom which had been introduced during the French empire, 
ordered, on the other, that the citizens should pay the municipal 
taxes, though the administration was no longer in their own 
hands, and though the similar taxes (die gemeindesteuern) were 
abolished in all the other Prussian provinces. Besides these 
considerable taxes for the municipal administration, they were 
obliged to contribute to the general expense of the monarchy an 
annual amount of 8,016,116 thalers; an enormous sum, if we con- 
sider that the number of the inhabitants of Rhenish Prussia is 
but 2,981,852, and that the value of money in Germany is more 
than double that in our own country. The Prussian government 
was conscious of the injustice committed against its Rhenish 
subjects, and was anxious to conceal it. The periodicals, as well 
as the authors of statistical works were forbidden to give notices 
on the industrial state of Rhenish Prussia; and the writers men- 
tioned at the head of our article (Vogtel, Hofmann and Stein) 
resorted to a very singular expedient. In obedience to the royal 
order they made no mention of the industrial state of Rhenish 
Prussia and Westphalia, interesting as it was at the time (1819), 
but they gave a particular account of the industrial condition of 
those provinces in the period from 1806 to 1812. This silence 
and obedience formed, indeed^ a severe accusation against the 
government. 

Our former state of intercourse with Germany was re-esta- 
blished in consequence of the following circumstances. The 
want of those products which had been fabricated in the German 
part of the French empire, could now only be supplied by im- 
portation from England ; and we find proof of this fact in the 
official reports laid before parliament for the corresponding years. 
Our exports to Germany had been reduced during the time of 
the continental system to an exceedingly small amount, the said 
parliamentary documents exhibiting the value of our whole ex- 
I>ort8 into that country, in the year 1812, as but jf 875,000 ster- 
ling. This sum is to be regarded as an indispensable minimum^ 
because Germany is in indispensable want of the articles repre- 
sented by it, and which it would be almost impossible to obtain 
in any other way, the said articles consisting of certain products 
of the British East-Indian Colonies. After the above-mentioned 
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changes had been effected in Germany, our exports into that 
country increased suddenly; and by the same parliamentary do- 
cuments they appear to have amounted in 1816 to the value of 
c£3,67 19480 sterling, and in 1821 to the surprising sura of 
<£9*894,108 sterling, whilst our exports, the same year, into 
France were only £\,\02,756 sterling! So considerable and 
astonishing were the consequences of the changes effected in the 
political combinations of Europe. The changes were then to our 
profit, and our industry enjoyed the benefit of their wholesome 
influences. 

But the stage of European politics has presented a new trans- 
formation, and unhappily we are bound to confess that the 
chances are now as much to our disadvantage as they were 
favourable before. Formerly the influence of Prussia on the 
commercial affairs of Germany was limited, but she employed it 
in our favour, and we obtained the greatest benefits from her 
amicable disposition; now Prussian influence over the commerce 
of Germany is almost unlimited, and the Prussian cabinet uses it 
to annihilate, if possible^ our intercourse with Germany. The 
new project has already been singularly successful. We have 
again recourse to our parliamentary documents, and we find that 
the sum of almost 10,000,000, the amount of our exports in 
1821, was reduced in 1835 to £4,602,966 sterling, as the value 
of all products which Germany received through the medium of 
English trade; this perhaps will soon be confined within the 
above-mentioned limits of indispensable colonial goods. Such is 
the final object of Prussia. 

The motives of these changes and of the projects carried on 
by the Prussian cabinet are not very diflBcult to discover. On 
the one hand it is influenced by the perfectly justifiable intention 
of favouring native industry, which, as we have seen, would not 
be possible against English competition: on the other, there 
are political combinations, ambitious projects, and Russian insti- 
gations, which sway the mind of the Prussian government. The 
great project which the Russian emperor intends to execute by 
the assistance of Prussia and the commercial league of Grermany 
is, that of closing to the commercial navy of Britain the naviga- 
tion of the Baltic. A part of the territory which borders the 
Baltic sea belongs to the Prussian dominions ; but a larger part 
belongs to the kingdom of Hanover, the dukedoms of Brunswick 
and Oldenburg, and several other principalities. As Prussia 
could not formerly succeed in uniting these territories with the 
German league, (owing to the connection existing between Han- 
over and England,) the execution of the said Russo-Prussian 
project has always been delayed. But Hanover has now become 
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independent: and whatever may be the final intentions of Prussia, 
a state of isolation must be injurious to a small kingdom like 
the former, which some of our patriotic writers and journalists 
are doing their utmost to detach, by insult and injury, from Bri- 
tish connection. If they succeed, Hanover cannot uphold its in- 
terests, but by uniting them with those of the German nation at 
large. The conquest of this one obstacle, so many having been 
surmounted, will be the signal for the cabinets of Berlin and St. 
Petersburgh to carry on their machinations against England ; and 
it would be difficult to foretell the consequences that threaten, 
for the Russian navy is powerful, and our rulers seem careless and 
supine, incapable of comprehending, and still more of meeting, a 
crisis. 

We insist upon the assertion that the losses and dangers we 
have experienced on the side of Germany, came upon us in 
consequence of the indifference with which the interior affairs of 
that country have been regarded. The English ministry is igno- 
rant of the real condition of the smaller German states ; and the 
inhabitants of these states, to the number of more than 20,000,000, 
have never had the honour of being politically acknowledged by 
the right honourable minister of our foreign affairs. Having 
ourselves been long and intimately acquainted with that country 
and its inhabitants, we are anxious to obtain attention for the 
following notices, especially those concerning the political basis 
of the German commercial league. 

Prussia created that league for the purpose of advancing her 
political projects. The nature of these projects was manifested 
by her Sovereign at the congress of Vienna. The enthusi- 
astic efforts of the Prussian people having materially contributed 
to the downfal of Napoleon, the king of Prussia founded upon 
their merit a pretension to unite the greatest part of Germany 
under his dommion. The whole kingdom of Saxony, the whole 
territory between the rivers Weser and Elbe, the whole territory 
which formerly belonged to the Orange family, and that which 
had formed the electorate of Mayence — all these beautiful and ex- 
tensive provinces were claimed by the Prussian crown as a reward 
for the sacrifices made by its people. Austria resisted however, 
and her resistance was successful. Prussia was obliged to con- 
tent herself with the possession of some parcels of each of these 
principalities, and thus it happened that the Prussian kingdom 
IS composed of a number of incongruous pieces. Her Saxon 
and her Westphalian provinces are separated from each other by 
the territories of Hanover and Cassel ; and the integrity of the 
rest is, so to say, mutilated by a number of small principalities 
situate between. The desire of finding an opportunity to anni- 
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hilate these principalities, and unite their territories with its own 
dominion, induced the Prussian government to endeavour at a 
very dangerous expedient. The German people, naturally calm 
and reflecting, had never exhibited any susceptibility for the mania 
of political conspirations till infected with that disease in the year 
1817 — IB 18. It is a fact, manifest by the publication of docu- 
ments and original correspondence, that the origin of those con- 
spiracies was in the Prussian cabinet. Austria, distinguished at 
all periods by her undisguised conduct, and despising the mean 
and base procedure of her ally, denounced it at the congress of 
Carlsbad ; and Prussia, in order to exonerate herself, inflicted the 
most furious persecution on the demagogues. Many of those 
victims of Prussian Machiavelism are still confined in the dun- 
geons where they were thrown without a trial ; and where they 
are retained, in order to bury with them the crime of their ac- 
complices. It is easy to conceive the intentions of Prussia in 
this conspiracy; namely, to provoke disorder and riot in the 
smaller countries of Germany, and possess herself of their terri- 
tories under pretext of settling their aflfairs. 

The sagacious government of Austria having frustrated these 
artful schemes, Prussia sought her object by another mode of 

Erocedure. In the stronger division of the German territory it 
as happened that several small portions of one sovereign's do- 
minions are separated from the rest, and entirely surrounded by 
those of another. There are for instance the town and district 
of Lipstadt, belonging to the principality of Schwarzburg, and 
situated entirely within the Prussian dominions. In the year 
1822, when the prince of Schwarzburg was an infant, and the 

fovernment was in the hand of his aunt, Princess Pauline, the 
Prussian government thought it an excellent opportunity for 
prevailing over that unprotected princess, and persuading her to 
give up the territory of her ward. Prussia succeeded, and en- 
joys the fruit of her artful and ungenerous conduct. In a similar 
way she acquired several portions of the Saxon territory after the 
death of the duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

These acts en passant, however, never interrupted the principal 
aim of Prussia, namely, that of becoming the undisputed arbiter 
of Germany. . She has approached nearer to that object by im- 
posing upon the whole nation her commercial laws and institu- 
tions. The grand duke of Hesse-Darmstadt was the first Ger- 
man prince who consented to enter into a commercial league with 
Prussia, giving up the interests of his own country to foreign 
covetousness.* From that period ( 1 825) up to the present day, 

* He has shown hirotelf the worthy relative of that prince-elector of Heate-Ctsiel, 
who sold his subjects to the Britisli government to carry on the American war. 
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Prussia has prosecuted with admirable steadiness and circum- 
spection her great scheme of a commercial union ; and the trea- 
ties which have been lately published, the accession of several 
states (Nassau, BadeU| Mecklenburg) which so long resisted the 
introduction of the new tariff, are all proofs of her crowning suc- 
cess. Viewing these proceedings with an English eye, we yet are 
free to observe that these measures of Prussia have been highly 
conducive to the interests of German industry. 

The contract was formed by the most scandalous means be- 
tween Prussia and Darmstadt in 1825. The former having won 
over the Hessian minister Du Thil and the councillor Hoffman^ 
they yielded the interests of their country ; they not only adopted 
without any modification the Prussian laws and duties, but allowed 
the Prussian government to erect its custom-houses along their 
frontiers; the whole administration of the duties was given up to 
Prussia, and the grand-duke abandoned his prerogative in favour 
of this foreign monarch. 

The acquisition of the country of Hesse served the Prussian 
government as a means of transit to the southern provinces of 
Germany. There existed already in 1824 a commercial alliance 
between Bavaria and Wurtemberg, founded on just and equal 
terms, and highly advantageous to the two countries. Prussia 
endeavoured to prevail with both as with Hesse Darmstadt ; but 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg possessed representative constitutions, 
and the commercial compact was submitted to the parliamentary 
assembly, or chamber of deputies ; the Prussian schemes were 
thus carefully controuled. ihe conferences were however carried 
on during several years, till at last (in 1828) a commercial con- 
tract was agreed to on both sides. This contract however did 
not stipulate the establishment of a commercial union, but it faci- 
litated the intercourse between the southern and northern part of 
Germany, i. e. between Prussia and Hesse on the one side, and 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg on the other, by fair and moderate 
duties. The first-named government was dissatisfied with this 
result, and conceived an implacable hatred against the Bavarian 
minister. Count Armansperg, whose talents and inaccessible 
honesty had very successfully resisted their arts. Their hatred, 
too, against that able minister was greatly increased by the 
latter causing all the conferences with Prussia to be published in 
the Bavarian " Volksblatt," accompanying that publication with 
a pitiless analysis of the Prussian intentions, and with a severe 
critique upon the dishonest practices of the Prussian cabinet. 
By dmt of the intrigues of this power Count Armansperg lost 
the intimacy and confidence of the King of Bavaria, which he 
had previously possessed in a high degree. The Prussian 
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agents (and Prussia has its agents even in the Bavarian cabinet) 
represented the count to the king as the chief of demagogues and 
the protector of revolutionary machinations; he was removed 
from the ministry, and sent afterwards to Greece, with the ho- 
nourable charge of governor, it is true, but in fact to get rid of 
him. As soon as Count Armansperg was removed, Prussia re- 
newed its intrigues with greater con6dence and with better success. 
The successors of Count Armansperg, Mr. De Mieg and the 
commissioner Wirschiuger^ who both were charged with those 
conferences, showed much more readiness to accept the Prussian 
conditions. The southern league (Bavaria and Wurtemberg) 
entered into a complete commercial union with the northern 
(Prussia and Hesse) ; the contract was concluded in the begin- 
ning of 1832; and although the ruling power of Prussia was not 
so much acknowledged in the articles of that new contract as it 
had been in the union with Hesse, it was nevertheless Prussia 
that dictated the laws of the union in all essential points, and 
became the arbiter in all questions of difficulty. Bavaria the 
most powerful, and Wurtemberg the most respected, of all the 
smaller German States, being thus included in the Prussian web, 
it was an easy task to prevail over the remaining principalities. 
The kingdom of Saxony was the only one from which resistance 
was to be expected ; but the commercial union being principally 
calculated for obtaining in the southern Germany an open market, 
where the Prussians could have a monopoly for selling their pro- 
ductions, Saxony, likewise, abounding in manufactured goods, 
Profited by the opportunity to share in the advantages which 
^russia had prepared for herself at the expense of souUiern Ger- 
many; and as social views have always more weight with the 
Germans than any political considerations. Saxony overlooked 
her ancient antipathy against Prussia, and entered into the com- 
mercial union. The example of the royal government of Saxony 
was immediately followed by the smaller Saxon countries, and all 
those numerous small states which are neither wealthy nor exten- 
sive enough to maintain an independant commerce and an internal 
industry. There was but the city of Frankfort, which, free in its 
republican constitution, and powerful by its wealth, maintained 
its independence in spite of the efforts of Prussia and her political 
machinations against that little commonwealth. The details of 
those machinations would be curious ; we should there find that 
Prussia had not forgotten her former skill in exciting revolutionary 
feelings and carrying on blind conspiracies. It is almost certain 
that the leaders of those movements in the year 1832, and espe- 
cially of the riot which took place at Frankfort in 1833, had either 
been themselves agents of the Prussian cabinet, or had become the 
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dupes of such agents. This riot^ which had been carried on by 
strangers, and was scarcely known to the citizens of Frankfort, 
(the whole was an affair of less than two hours) served neverthe- 
less as a pretext for subjecting that city to continual vexations. 
A Prussian garrison having been placed at Frankfort after the 
riot, the personal freedom of the citizens was destroyed by a rude 
soldiery, who knew that in exercising their brutality they would 
be agreeable to and patronized by their masters. In the mean- 
time the Prussian agents privately assailed the members of the 
senate of Frankfort, representing to them, that the only remedy 
against such insupi)ortable vexations would be the union of 
Frankfort with the Commercial League. The senate was at last 
prevailed upon, and consented to the union ; but at the same time 
explained its motives by publishing a document, in which it mani- 
fested that the resolution was taken, not from conviction of its 
being beneficial to the commonwealth of Frankfort, but merely 
in consequence of its federative dependency, and of the superior 
strength of its antagonist. The whole procedure against the city 
of Frankfort was very similar to that against the Polish common- 
wealth of Cracow ; — the force of arms substituting every lawful 
title, and the immolation of the weak being the last act of the 
political farce. 

The territory of the league was, it is true, sufficiently compact 
after the acquisition of Frankfort ; but it wanted nevertheless two 
additional acquisitions for its completeness ; the one, the grand 
duchy of Baden on the south — the other, the territories of Han- 
over, Brunswick, Oldenburg, &c. at the northern extremity of 
Germany. Both were equally important for the views of Prussia ; 
Baden, because the right bank of the Rhine, from Constance to 
Manheim (about 300 miles), belongs to it; and Hanover, &c. 
because their acquisition was necessary for carrying on the Rus- 
sian schemes against England regarding the navigation of the 
Baltic sea. 

The means by which the grand duchy of Baden has been forced 
to enter into the Prussian union, are no other than those which 
had been employed against the free town of Frankfort and against 
the smaller states in general; namely, cunning, corruption and 
violence. Prussia, however, met with adversaries in the chamber 
of deputies of Baden, who would not surrender their country 
without very powerful resistance. This small legislative body 
(the parliament of Baden) has often displayed uncommon energy 
together with much political judgment. Its members have dis- 
tinguished themselves by an extraordinary exhibition of talent, 
eloquence and boldness. Such men as Rottek, Itzstein, and 
Welker, whose fame for talents and patriotic feeling has been 
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celebrated in the remotest parts of Germany, were not to be de- 
ceived by the sophistical persuasions of the enemy ; they denounced 
openly and boldly the Prussian motives to be those of inflicting 
upon all Germany the yoke of its despotic government. But die 
force of truth and eloquence melted away before the superiority 
of material power ; of Prussian money and of Prussian intrigues. 
The grand duke was frightened by diplomatical menaces as 
to his illegitimate succession : (he is the offspring of an illegiti* 
mate marriage between the Grand Duke Charles Frederick and a 
Miss Opiersberg :) the ministers (especially the learned councillor 
Nebenius), who had long and successfully resisted, were converted 
all at once, and the country was constrained to enter into that 
detested union, detested to the last by the people of Baden, whose 
hatred against anything bearing the name of Prussia is sufficiently 
notorious. 

Hanover and the northern countries and principalities of Ger- 
many were however in a peculiar position, which rendered it im- 
possible for the Prussian cabinet to proceed against them in a 
similar way. Hanover, Oldenburg, and Brunswick were united 
with the electorate of Hesse Cassel in a separate league, and re- 
mained independent of the Prussian influence. As it would 
have been impossible for Prussia to surmount the difficulties op- 
posed to her schemes by the circumstance of Hanoverian con- 
nection with England, she endeavoured to separate that kingdom 
from its commercial allies, and succeeded so far as the electorate 
of Cassel was concerned in the northern union. The electorate, 
violating the compact with its allies, separated from them and 
joined the Prussian union ; but the death of King William of 
England, and the accession of King Ernest to the throne of 
Hanover, opened a new and more important arena for Prtissian 
activity; the acquisition of Hanover being the ulterior condition 
for the execution of those schemes which unquestionably eust 
with reference to the navigation of the Baltic. 

We have carefully perused the articles of the treaty lately given 
to the public, and the tariff of the German league has not es* 
caped our scrutiny. The treaty, by which the great and power- 
ful German nation has united the commercial interests of ber 
provinces, so long opposed to each other — that treaty must in- 
deed be regarded as one of the most important documents of our 
century. However selfish the first views of Prussia may have 
been in the creation of the union, the results are such as to 
deserve the acknowledgment of Germany and the admiration of 
the world. This is the general impression which the German 
commercial union cannot fail to excite in every thinking mind ; 
but in regarding the peculiarities of that treaty, and especially 
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iu perusing the different articles of the tariff, we cannot fail to 
perceive how the unworthy schemes of a pernicious policy have 
at times prevailed over considerations of commercial prosperity : 
and this is especially the case with those portions of the tariff 
which exercise their obnoxious influence upon our commercial 
relations with Germany. We feel convinced that it would still 
be possible to operate a change in the tariff, with regard to the 
obnoxious articles. 

If we consider merely the influence this great commercial union 
has bad upon the social condition of Germany at large, we 
are indeed obliged to regard it as far more wholesome than ob- 
noxious ; internal trade has been animated, and the detestable 
custom-house lines, which formerly separated the German states 
from each other, abolished ; — on the other hand the commercial 
union is far from having realized that article of the German 
Confederation Act, which promises a general unity and freedom 
of intercourse between all the confederated states. The present 
union is by no means confederative ; it is not organized in a con- 
federative view ; it is governed and directed by a protector and 
ruler (Prussia), who regards and makes use of it as a means for 
extending the monopoly of her manufactures throughout Ger- 
many, and who annihilates the greatest part of the benefits by 
ber selfish measures. Prussia likewise profits by that union for 
obtaining a predominant influence in the political affairs of Ger- 
many; she endeavours to exercise this influence at the expense 
of the independence of the smaller German states, and at the 
expense of those constitutional rights which some of them have 
employed with the greatest advantage to their internal condition. 

It is essential to distinguish in this commercial union two dif- 
ferent questions ', one, concerning internal intercourse, and free- 
dom of trade and commerce throughout the united German states; 
the other, touching the position of the German states towards 
foreign countries through the custom-house system, which aims at 
rendering the commercial union nothing more than a second edi- 
tion of the old Continental System. The first of these questions, 
namely, the internal freedom of commerce, is regarded by the in- 
habitants of Germany as a patriotic institution, which strengthens 
the national union of their ''fatherland/' and improves the social 
condition of its inhabitants. But it certainly is not freedom of 
internal intercourse among the German states that renders, their 
commercial union obnoxious and dangerous for the commercial 
and industrial property of Great Britain. That union might exists 
nay, would be much more advantageous for the greater part of 
the German states, if it were constructed upon the basis of in- 
ternal freedom^ aod maintained on the principle of an amicable 
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intercourse with foreign countries, instead of excluding them 
from the German markets; for, we repeat it, the competition of 
British industry was by no means dangerous or obnoxious to the 
German nation at large. The German people being, by the 
natural circumstances of their country as well as by their own 
inclinations^ disposed to choose in general a different branch of 
human activity from the English, it is evident that their inter- 
course and the exchange of their mutual -wants and products can- 
not fail to be advantageous to both countries. The system of 
exclusion, connected with the Commercial League of Germany, 
has no other purpose than the establishment of a Prussian mono- 
poly in Germany, and it deprives the German nation of the 
benefit which would be obtained by commercial freedom. Con- 
sequently it would not appear an act of oppression or hostility 
against the German people at large, if the English government 
could succeed in destroymg the Prussian monopoly, and in abo- 
lishing the principle of exclusion which disgraces the Commercial 
Union of Germany. 

We have shown the high importance of our intercourse with 
Germany, and the disastrous consequences that threaten our com- 
mercial prosperity from the Prussian, or rather Russian schemes, 
connected with the commercial union. We have exhibited the 
origin of that union, and the reasons why the German people at 
large, however benefitted by the easier intercourse resulting thence, 
are nevertheless dissatisfied with it; or dissatisfied at least with 
the system of exclusion, which, being no essential condition of the 
union, serves only to establish the monopoly of Prussian manu- 
factures. Considering these circumstances, we are convinced 
that it would be of the greatest advantage to our English com- 
merce, and by no means an act of hostility to Germany, if we 
could succeed in annihilating the Prussian union, and founding 
the basis of a new union of commercial affairs of Germany, the 
interior character of which would be that of freedom and inde- 
pendence, and its exterior relations those of free and amicable 
intercourse with other nations, and especially with England. 
There remains now but one question ; namely, Is England able 
to take such measures as would be expedient for the above-men- 
tioned purposes? The actual ministers of England have given 
a negative answer to this question; if they are right, our 
article would be sterile and useless; vain reasonings against cir* 
cunistances imposed on us by an inevitable necessity. But they 
who actually hold the reins of government in this country are 
wrong in this opinion, as in many others. It is not an unavoidable 
necessity; it is but their ignorance, their superficial knowledge in 
commercial as well as in political affairs, which has allowed the 
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German union to become a source of danger to our commercial 
prosperity. Let us hear what Lord Palmerston says on the sbu- 
ject : — *^ £ngland could not interfere with the independence of 
the different governments of Germany, and with their sovereign 
right to make commercial compacts with each other: and even 
in the case that those conopacts should be to the utmost disadvan- 
tage of English trade, England had no justifiable pretext to 
hinder them, as long as no right of our nation had been violated ; 
and that certainly had never been the case with Germany/' 

These arguments are indeed plausible; but who would not 
regard such language as childish, weak, and wholly unbecom- 
ing in the mouth of a minister of England ? There is indeed no 
pretext for proceeding to violence against Germany; but is Eng- 
land so powerless and resourceless under her present ministry as 
to possess no other means of influencing the political and com- 
mercial affairs of Europe, than violence i If so, talent and know- 
ledge are not wanted at the Foreign Office, and brute force might 
substitute political ability. 

We have never attended at councils of state and diplomatic 
conferences ; we have no documents at our disposition, and we 
pay no agents at Berlin, Frankfort, and Vienna. We can how- 
ever see with our own eyes, and discover many political measures^ 
highly expedient for changing the character of the German union 
so far as concerns adverse tendencies towards England. As it 
was manifest that Prussia, the head of the commercial union, was 
the closest ally of our commercial arch-enemy, Russia, and that 
the adverse position of the German union results from Prussian 
influence, measures of reciprocity (jure talionis) were long since 
imperatively necessary. Is there no medium between violence 
and supineness? no firm and dignified, but calm, resistance pos- 
sible i or is all our political skill resolvable only into the extremes 
of war and imbecility i Our naval and commercial influence ought 
long ago to have been exerted in a counter-prohibitory system, 
for the purpose of humbling Prussian arrogance, and making her 
sensible of our capacity to repay her good and bad services with 
an equal measure. I'here are 2000 vessels employed in Prussian 
commerce, all which annually pass the Sound at Elsinore; and 
the greatest part of which are obliged to visit the British shores. 
What would have become of this commercial fleet, if England had 
wielded with common foresight and common energy her power 
and influence? From that moment the Prussian scheme would 
have disappeared with the Prussian flag. But our influence is 
not exclusively upon the sea : we have also the means of making 
it felt in the internal affairs of Prussian industry. Let us but 
look back at the social condition of the Prussian provinces^ bor- 
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dering on the Baltic, and of those on the bank of the river Weich- 
sel. These are the most fertile provinces of Prussia in com, fruits, 
and timber; but since the Polish revolution their commerce and 
industry have sunk in such extreme distress that they suffer from 
absolute starvation, and consequently evince a strong disposition 
to riot and insurrection. These provinces are indeed extremely 
miserable; and there remains for them but one last resource, viz. 
selling iheir products of corn, timber, &c« to £ngland. A re- 
pressive measure on the part of the latter against those products, 
would create such consequences as might well render the Prussian 
government eager to make any concessions whatever to England 
in order to avoid them. But if on the one hand we have the 
power to render us formidable against Prussia, we have exercised 
on the other our influence continually in favour of the Prussian 
commerce : England has always patronized the Prussian navy :— 
England used her influence at Constantinople to obtain security 
for the Prussian flag against the Corsairs of the African coast : 
England obtained for Prussia the advantage of being included in 
the guarantee and protection which the Ottoman Porte was forced 
to grant ; the influence of England successfully assisted the Prus- 
sian efforts for the free navigation of the Rhine. Our means of 
usefulness to her commerce are not yet exhausted; and what 
obvious advantages would Prussia obtain if we agreed to a modi- 
fication of our corn law in favour of her eastern provinces. 

Having on the one hand so many effective means for inflicting 
upon Prussia, the bead and leader of the German League, the 
most disastrous retaliation, and on the other, for offering to 
that country the greatest advantages in return for its re-establish- 
ing a reciprocal intercourse, — how can a minister of England- 
how can Lord Palmerston, be weak enough to speak of thoac 
obnoxious consequences of the German League as of an inevita- 
ble necessity? 

As we cannot but consider Prussia the avant-garde of our fotme 
rival, if not arch-enemy — Russia — it might appear expedient for 
us to examine the face of the former country, and learn its coodi* 
tion a little better than we can by her newspapers, which are all, 
without exception, mere trumpeters of Prussian glory, and all 
censured and governed by the Prussian Cabinet. This power is, 
indeed, deeply interested in making her internal condition appear 
powerful, well-administered, and happy ; to disseminate such an 
opinion she not only employs the said newspapers, but also espe- 
cial agents, who are sent to all countries of Europe for the pur- 
pose of propagating such reports. It seems that the extreme 
anxiety where>i4th Prussia has always been regarded by owr 
actual ministers, has its origin io an erroneous estimate of ber 
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Eower. In spite of her political tergiversations and commercial 
ostilities against England^ Prussia has been considered as a state 
whose friendship, however precarious, would bring us honour and 
advantage^ and whose decided opposition would entail on us dis« 
grace and misfortune. But Prussia deserves no such high esti- 
mation. On the contrary, there is no civilized country in the world 
the situation of which has become more precarious by a bad system 
of government. We remember, for instance, that petition which 
the municipality of the city of Konigsberg presented to the king 
some years ago, and in which the condition of that eastern pro- 
vince was represented as most frightful. Silesia, which formerly 
was one of the happiest provinces of Germany, is now exhausted 
by the covetousness of the Prussian government. (Prince Pukler 
Muskaw draws a just and striking picture of it in his TuitiFrutti.) 
Westphalia is the theatre of riots and disorder, as may be seen in 
the (censured) Augsburg Gazette of December, ld37> and in other 
German papers. Even the capital, Berlin, has been sometimes the 
arena of popular discontent and riot; especially when the new 
rite was introduced against the will, and in contradiction to the 
religious conviction of the inhabitants. Armed soldiers assaulted 
(dissenting) Protestant Churches, and killed the dissenters in the 
house of the Lord. Such facts, inconceivable in these times of 
religious tolerance, have happened in Prussia. The Augsburg 
Gazette relates several instances, the most striking of which oc- 
curred at the end of 1837, in the county of Gabelschwerdt, where 
several men were killed by the soldiers within the church. 

In a word — Prussia is governed by a despotic and often im- 
prudent cabinet; her provinces are submitted to capricious vexa- 
tions; there is neither internal welfare nor exterior dignity in her 
position ; she is the plague of Germany, and her most important 
position is that of an avant-^arde of Russia. In this character 
she deserves from us no assistance, but rather to be regarded 
as a dangerous enemy : the more dangerous, as her enmity is 
hidden under the disguise of friendship. In carrying into execu- 
tion against Prussia die means of opposition we have indicated, 
we should certainly succeed in changing the commercial relation 
between Germany and our own country, — and if that change, as 
it is probable, would be executed at the expense of Prussia, 
there would not be a single voice in Germany that would not 
congratulate us. The German nation knows Prussia to be the 
ally of Russia; it considers Prussia the arch*enemy of freedom 
and civilization, detesting both with equal hatred. 

It is now above twenty years since continental Europe was 
under the despotic oppression of one man ; since her commercial 
intercourse was interrupted, her social happiness destroyed, her 
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political independence confiscated, by the ambitious power of one 
individual. That individual was, however, the greatest man of 
his time, and the nations, groaning under his oppression, yet con- 
fessed his genius. England alone was unsubdued by the ruler of 
Europe; England alone resisted him: she resisted successfully, 
and the world owed to her its deliverance from the oppressor. 
Now Europe is again threatened by one single enemy, the Czar; 
and, like Napoleon, he also directs his schemes principally against 
England ; like Napoleon, he causes his allies, Prussia and Ger- 
many (the latter indeed against her own wishes) to league against 
England and her commerce. Shall we, after having successfully 
resisted, after having vanquished the greatest genius of our cen- 
tury, — shall we not find means to resist the insidious Czar? We, 
who would not suffer the lion to invade us, shall we stand tamely 
with Lord Palmerston to be devoured by the wolf? 

Even now we see Holland inclining to the Prussian scale, and 
admitting by treaty corn and Baltic timber under diminished 
duties, which the Prussian league recompenses by receiving sugar 
at a low rate of duty from Holland. 

It may we know, and only of late, be argued that Austria and 
England, bound by the recent treaty, thus protect each other 
against the exclusive principles of Prussia and Russia, by the 
clause that opens the heart of Germany to the navigation of the 
Danube by the two first powers. But if this partial advantage, 
and it can only be partial with regard to the extent of country 
lost to our trade ; — if this partial advantage be any recompense 
to us now in the south, is this any reason why we should hereto- 
fore have been negligent on the northern coast of Germany ? 
What have we not lost by this neglect? and what forbearance 
has Prussia ever deserved of England? — Shall we recall the days 
of Haugwitz and Napoleon? Shall we recall her ever selfish 
and faithless policy thirty years since — the desertion of Austria, 
England, Europe, so basely ushered in by the seizure of Hanover? 
Has Prussia any one act of faith and firmness, beyond the only mo* 
ment when her very existence required it, to allege in her favour? 
On the contrary, has she not more or less in every case justified 
the character given her by the poet? — 

" Ob ! nursed in every wile, and practised long 
To crash the weak, and cringe before the strong 5 
To snuff the coming fight, and, hovering near 
Like some base vulture in the battle's rear. 
To watch the carnage of the field, and share 
Each loathsome corse the prouder eagles spare; — 
A curse is on thee, Brandenburgh ! " 
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ART.V.—Deir Italia: Libri cinque. £ torn. (Of Italy: Five 
books.) 

The publication of a work without an author's name, a title- 
page, or any means of identification, betrays of itself not merely 
the desire of the writer to remain unknown, but also the cha- 
racter of the performance. This, therefore, in the instance be- 
fore us will readily be conceived as not in the slightest degree 
eulogistic of the persons and systems touched upon; and if a 
native of Italy can thus raise his voice against the ills and oppres- 
sions of his country, and thus loudly point indignation against 
her rulers and his own, we must most assuredly, without any re- 
ference to the correctness or exaggeration of his opinions, avoid 
even the slightest attempt to ascertain the author's individuality; 
and shall therefore studiously abstain from any thing but general 
observations, though this is contrary to our usual course. 

It is generally admitted, in practice at least, that whatever 
the abstract truth or value of an opinion, much of its available 
influence, or even of its claim to consideration, arises from the 
character of the promulgator. The comparison of his language 
with his life is the general and most obvious test of his sincerity, 
and of his means of judgment also ; it is the first guarantee of 
experience: the public in general desire, therefore, to know 
an author's name before reading his work, and the consequent 
indifference in the first instance towards all that is put forth 
anonymously, is not, as is too often supposed, the mere vulgar 
indulgence of an idle curiosity ; but is, on the contrary, a tacit and 
incessant operation of a natural right on the part of mankind, as 
indeed its universality indicates, to know the grounds of the new 
dictation in the character of its assertor, and to learn '' who made 
him a ruler and a judge over us.'* It may be, as in the case from 
which our words are quoted, either an insidious attempt to sub- 
vert an existing power, or a bold and generous assertion of human 
right, according as it is viewed by the Egyptian or Israelite, by 
the dominant or subjugated party; and both sides of this question 
must be included in the view which takes the action of the pre- 
sent moment, whether force or counsel, as the basis and germ of 
future principles and conduct. 

The well-founded curiosity of the reader, however, and the, 
almost, duty of the reviewer to gratify it, may be fairly waived, 
we conceive, on an occasion like this before us. The state of 
Italy is so abject, the theory of revolution so widely spread, the 
might of despotism so strongly concentred, and anarchy in 
every shade and hue has so deeply and assiduously tinged the mind 
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of nations, that the bold emblems of principles stand out in ob- 
vious and direct opposition to each other, and revealed, like the 
hostile gods of the Iliad, to the eye of every one that reads the 
tale of our modern and political Troy ; where every class, every 
pursuit, every passion, and every power, is ranged on one or an- 
other side of this direst con6ict 

Where admitted principles, like recognized gods, are thus form- 
ally arranged for strife, we may, if it is allowable to carry on the 
illustration, safely dispense with the names of mortals, the indi- 
vidual leaders of the hosts. We ask no peculiar idiosyncrasies, 
no discriminative markings of individual character in such cases, 
but sink them all into the general shadow of a single denomina- 
tion ; fortis Gyas fortisque Cloanthus suffices, until the one per- 
vading might of some newly-roused influence shall burst like 
Achilles upon the combatants, and carry victory in its train. 

From these remarks our readers will easily deduce our impres- 
sion that the author of '^ Dell' Italia" is not the fated hero of the 
field. In the power, it must be admitted, he is signally deficient, 
though by no means in the will, to be doing : and interesting, and 
eloquent, as is his exposition, and happy and even brilliant his 
occasional groupings, still in our calmer land and more saturnine 
judgment we should incline to doubt much of the majority of 
doctrines he sets before us. 

The general development, however, of the two conflicting prin- 
ciples during the last five-and-forty years, has been productive of 
some service to the cause of humanity. Commencing in a burst 
of frenzy and an appeal to violence, the extreme of hate against 
despotism turned to an absolute idolatry of despotism, in the very 
land that had destroyed it ; and the league formed expressly to 
uphold the integrity of thrones and despots, turned correspondingly 
to destroy this where it seemed too strongly established. Such 
was the outline; the filling up of the picture would, we are 
aware, impart a different character to its action ; but can it be 
wonderful that the mass of mankind, incapable of discriminating 
the last, should have looked and acted on the bare impression of 
the former alone ; should have turned their backs on all parties, 
all principles in succession, clinging merely to the ruling power 
of the day, and mistaking, in their confusion, force for right, and 
predominance for stability ? 

If this course of accidental action was carried out to such a 
degree in France, that eager but inconstant cradle of theories ; 
a nation less the parent than the nurse of civilization ; the first 
to receive and nourish each new-born infant of speculation at 
her breast, and to change it every month for a stranger; can we 
wonder that these hurried novelties should assume a larger growth 
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and more intense development when transplanted to the sister soil 
and more volcanic temperament of Italy r The same principle 
of existence^ and with far fewer modifications^ prevails through the 
whole of that unhappy land ; and its peninsular form, that seems 
to promise a free intercommunication of products and thoughts 
with other realms, invigorated too in their passage by the bolder 
breath of ocean, yet by long desuetude of external intercourse, 
inflicting the disadvantages peculiar to its shape and position. 
It is but a feeble promontory into a land-locked sea ; a narrow 
protension of jealousy, disunion, and weakness, that bind down the 
mind and the body, and bow both intellect and physical extent to 
the dominion of an amphibious, ecclesiastic rule : this, too, com- 
bines, as is usual in such cases, the worst portions of its heteroge- 
neous constituents, and casuistically incorporates the tangible with 
the immaterial; perplexing the temporal into insubstantiality, 
and degrading spirituality into mere temporal objects and aims. 

Thus the point of contact between matter and essence, the degree 
and extent of their junction or separation, which has confused or 
defied the most subtile and reflective minds of every age and every 
nation of the east and west, from the earliest ages to the present 
moment, has been peremptorily defined and settled by consistorial 
councils and conclaves of the Vatican ; and administered to the 
unthinking, the blind, and the vulgar, as an article of faith under 
pain of eternal damnation. 

It cannot then surprise any one that a system, not merely as 
arbitrary as it is vague in its influence, but, and from the very 
assumption of its complex nature, running counter to every 
known principle of fact, and brought imperiously and conti- 
nually into collision with every efibrt of the human mind, both in 
science and government, should create reaction in many quarters : 
the weight that most effectually crushes us to earth at first, is 
necessarily that we strive against soonest, if we would preserve 
existence. To a power in excess, a power of countervailing 
excess is the indispensible opponent, by a just law of antagonism* 
Exaggerated oppression begets exaggerated hate ; and the hostile 
principle of resistence should possess prseterhuman energy in its 
source and centre, if it is to act effectively at its circumference, 
and upon others. We do not therefore look at the violence of 
much of the work before us ; we may advert to some points in 
our examination ; but must first present the general view of the 
political world taken by the author with considerable force and 
effect, and with as much of truth as would not mar the intended 
interest of his volumes. 

*' Chapter I. — Europe. 

'< Without the liberty, without the peace of Italv, neighbouring na- 
tions wiU never possess either full liberty or honorable peace. Firom the 
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earliest ages many a link has connected Italy with the most favoured 
portion of mankind : religion, genius, language, the arts, and commerce, 
arms^ recollections ; and even her very situation and shape : these links 
are not all broken, nor can nature consent to break them all. If Italian 
considerations then can never be separated from those of Europe, I deem 
it but right, in discussing Italian sufferings and hopes, to touch slightly 
the chief points of the sufferings and hopes of the whole European 
family. 

*^ As animosities have subsided, doubts seem to have gathered strength 
in the human mind. War has passed from matter to spirit, and man 
feels divided from his brethren because division exists in the depths of 
his own mind. Men fly a deathlike quiet, and in change, simply because 
it is change, they seek an unknown good. They seek it, suspicious, im« 
patient, inflamed with passionate disdain, haughty ardour, and sullen 
courage : they seek it, indifferent to the choice of paths towards their 
object ; dreaming it ever close at hand^ they rush towards it headlong ; 
and finding in short-lived satisfaction only insatiate desire, they remain 
disappointed of results. 

" See France, the envied and feared France, drag through the dust her 
deputies, her peers and her king ; trampling as a child when weary of 
its toy, upon that charter for which she has lavished so many veords, and 
so much blood : sending her soldiers, her valued soldiers, as sentinels to 
Greece, servants to Belgium, bravos to Ancona. See her soiled with 
native blood, blushing for the present, anxious for the future ; without 
one settled opinion ; now in sickly langour, now frantic with excite- 
ment : in senile terrors or infant rage for novelty ; amidst apparent stag- 
nation of events, ideas urging on, destroying each other^ and blending, 
even where to seeming they differ most : see a republic in many minds 
assuming the semblance of despotism, and a wretched monarchy de- 
generating into an indifferent republic : disenchantments succeeding so 
rapidly as scarcely to allow the existence of illusions ; the most fearful 
problems yet offered by Providence to humanity badly stated and still 
worse solved : thoughts, hopes, necessities of other nations, stealthily 
admitted by underhand means, exploding in France through an open 
crater, and spreading over Europe in sullen smoke or threatening scin- 
tillations. ♦ • • ♦ ♦ 

The state of Spain is concisely given, but with elaborate an- 
tithesis. — 

" See in Spain a war excited between men devoted to a too ancient 
system and men devoted to a too novel hope : see an uncle contest- 
ing the sceptre with his infant niece, and hiding himself behind the 
swords of his fdlowers \ see guarantees of popular rights denied on 
one hand in the name of liberty, inflicted on the other as a chMtise- 
ment, by the few on the many ^ inculcated amidst incendiarisms, rapine, 
and arms ; and so many conflicting wishes and opinions mingled and 
shattered in the fragile mind of a female child." 

The degrading condition of Portugal is portrayed at somewhat 
greater length. 
^' See Portugal in the hands of a girl j children and old men just now 
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encnmber most of the thrones of Europe $ tbe exhaustron of sbameful 
discord cries for peace, and the desire of a few nobles is liberty $ their 
liberty is like the twilight, not of the rising, but the dying day : — the 
palace is full of reptile courtiers ; and the ministers are timid, extrava- 
gant, or vain : no more care of tbe people than if tbe people did not 
exist ; no effort to inspire confidence or affection, or to rouse from an- 
tient indolence ; to conquer ignorance, to lessen public expenditure, or 
prepare for the new war, perhaps impending nigh.*' 

A slight sketch of England, presenting acts rather than causes, 
possesses considerable truth, and may serve as a text for a long 
and bitter homily; but the storm which the author anticipates in 
its effects is already sinking down to occasional gusts of half-ex- 
haustedy but unwearied and selfish agitation. 

*' See England, fearful for Ireland and herself, intent on patch- work 
rather than renovation 5 wno from her actual state cannot prevent con- 
sequences resulting to destroy that very state : accustomed to make in- 
terest the measure of right, she fears to recognize rights not clearly 
convertible to immediate Interests. — England, where private virtues 
have hitherto warded off the evils of civil corruption and political rapa- 
city ; where nobility was tolerated and great, so long as it had the power 
and the will to do good ; now they must yield, since the will and the 
power, nay more than the power, are wanting.*' 

We have Switzerland thus sketched. 

'' Next in Switzerland new customs, an aristocracy enraged at its own 
weakness ; a democracy eager to ride above them, and demanding for 
the people more rights than they desire ; for doubtful and unknown 
good risking all that is most desirable, gentle sway, contented obedi- 
ence, simplicity of manners, tranquillity of life.** 

The Prussian provinces are struck off in one felicitous sen« 
tence ; and the characteristics of Germany are happy. 

*' Next the Prussian provinces, for a time subject to France, aspire to 
more liberal institutions. Then Germany that feels the earth tremble 
under her Diet, and sees her armed peasantry of Holstein attack her cities. 
— Germany, prompt to conceive but somnolent in deciding, balancing 
many ideas rather than ^x to any one ; and starting numberless doubts 
in her way to certainty ; that tries to scan herself and other nations 
through meditation, and by reasoning to discover man's capacity in action. 
England, France, and Italy she has taught to feel what powers of crea- 
tion and destruction, what pains and pleasures lie latent in these airy 
theories; in these vague inclinations and that indetermination, the root, 
at once, and fruit of scepticism, the worst of evils for it is the most en- 
during.** 

The minor movements that complicate tbe position of Austria 
are next referred to ; and the final sentence of the paragraph de- 
scribesy we think with justice, the prospects of Russia* 

VOL, XXII. NO. XLIV. A A 
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" There Is Hungary gnawiDg tbe rein^ and desiitms of changing, not 
from servitude to liberty, but from monarchical despotism to feudal bar- 
barity. There are Servia and Bosnia in armed ferment; and Mabmoud 
replying to rebels, no longer with bowstrings but protocols. Styled an 
infidel by the people, despised, like the Pope, by his subjects ; but, like 
the Pope, protected by European princes ; protected by his proper ene- 
mies. There is Poland dominated by 85,000 bayonets, but not subju- 
gated. — Poland, creatress of the purest of modern revolutions, and 
rewarded by the sympathy of all mankind ; Poland, which, not from as- 
sociating with the people in European conspiracies, not from a torch of 
discord raging in Savoy, Germany, Portugal, or France, can expect the 
light of liberty, but from its own virtues, its own fidelity^ and from 
heaven. There is Russia, the ignorance of whose people is her only 
strength, worthy rival and heir of the Ottoman empire ; Russia, that 
strange compound of exotic elegance and native barbarism ; a monster 
with two beads, one in Paris, one in Siberia. Russia, more sordid and 
less civilized than Turkey ; Russia, that scarcely changing from Asiatic^ 
dies in becoming a European power." 

The coDQpressed strength of the Russian government over its 
own subjects, and the internal discontents and insurrections, so 
prominent on that stage in the last three months, have a strong 
tendency to confirm our anonymous author's prediction : the 
foreign position of Russia is a separate question, into which he 
does not enter here. 

" Behold, in Algiers, civilization powerless to conciliate regard, and 
replied to by hatred, perhaps once again with arms. See in Egypt seeds 
of liberty scattered bj the hands of a despot. View in Persia dull ru- 
mours murmuring of war ; commotion beginning in tranquil India ^ 
and in China, tbe peacefullest, whole provinces resisting, battles of 
rebels, and mandarins slaughtered on the field. 

'* Watch principles of dissension in the glorious cradle of American 
liberty 3 Jamacia with her tumultuous negros; tumults in Brazil; 
slaughters in Peru, slaughters in Africa ; and all Spanish-America a 
chain of volcanoes, or vomiting living flame or smoking with ill-sup- 
pressed eruptions. 

" In other ages tremendous discords have agitated nations, but never 
have commotions been so contagious or deep-rooted; never have the 
passions of men so manifestly served, or felt themselves serving the 
cause of humanity ; never have more extraordinary circumstances ac- 
companied a wonderful change. 

" Six revolutions in eight months ; kings without people, people with- 
out kings 5 private individuals the creditors, and creators, of sovereigns. 
Princes scoffed for defeat, scoffed for victory ; debased by exile, de- 
based by sovereignty : vilified by popular contempt, vilified by the 
patronage of their compeers : servants of ancient monarchs in alliance 
with electors of a new ; the plots of exiles spreading powerless through 
neighbouring nations ; a host of mercenaries dying in the name of a 
girl, wearied by banishment from two countries, widowhood of two 
crowns. 
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^* Men, at if conscious of no longer possessing a coantry, migrate to 
distant colonies in search of strange lands ; new lands perpetually ex- 
plored^ and means of communication incredibly facilitated. Wants 
multiply faster than expedients to satisfy them ; and such is this influx 
of wants, that^ like the sea on the coast of Holland, it already rises 
above the soil we tread. What dykes can ever arrest the torrent, that, 
raging and turbid, it cannot break through ? 

** Will efficient bulwarks be found in the nod of a king or the ear of 
a spy ? Efficient bulwarks in thousands of soldiers, when soldiers begin 
to feel shame at living without family or object, and dying fratricides 
and infamous ? Or shall we find efficient bulwarks in the political con- 
stitutions^ created by our legislators with such novel facility ?*' — vol. i. 
p. 9. 

Our author returns to the charge against governments imme- 
diately afterwards, and in this same first chapter ; but we need 
only quote his opinion of England, and subsequent remarks, 

" ♦ * ♦ ♦ Or lastly, the constitution of England, which does not pre- 
vent her from being the faithless trafficker alike of disunion and alli- 
ance, of illusions and disappointments, of freedom and tyranny; which 
does not teach her justice towards her colonies, humanity towards Ire- 
land ; of England, who has been unable to remove the influence of cor- 
rupting wealth from her clergy, corrupting ignorance from her people ; 
the infliction of the lash from her soldiers ; or from her manufacturing 
youths the still more horrible infliction of labours that leave no breath- 
ing-time for fulfilling religious duties, nor for the most urgent necessities 
of life.*— p. 10. 

" Hence we must conclude that such national guarantees, if not use- 
less, are insufficient ; and most of them have been created by the spirit 
of imitation, always servile, by cunning, or by experience j and to such 
may be applied the saying of the French deputy,* * Legality destroys 
us.' In truth, if despots understood their own interests, they might with 
niggard generosity and well-concocted constitutions, divert the storm 
awhile from themselves. But, vacillating on the contrary, between pro- 
vocation and fear, they tremble at the evils excited by themselves, and 
instead of extinguishing with their breath, they but fan the devouring 
flame. 

'' Even those sovereigns to whom the name of liberty ought not to 
sound terrific, conspire with the most shameless despots against the doc- 
trines of expecting and credulous humanity. If the barbarism of Nichol^is 
had not completed its work more promptly than their humanity: if 
thou, unhappy Poland, hadst conquered, the protocols of monarchy 
had awaited thee on thy way. The European powers, moved by thy 
victory and by the perils of thy new found liberty, would have hastened 
forward to stop thy exhausted hand, saying, ' Daughter, thou hast 
fought, and now we will speak — the word of a king avails more than 
the blood of a people. We will provide for ourselves, we will provide 

* La legaliti noas assomme. 
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for thy enemy, and, lastly, we will provide for thee. — Prepare thy sonl 
for hope, thy breast for blows, thy neck for the yoke ; and repose thee." 
—p. 12. 

We are then favoured with portraits of two celebrated person- 
ages, drawn evidently in the life-time of the second. 

" Unhappy he who hopes for liberty from any other strength bnt his 
own and Heaven's. Remember, neither jastice nor humanity gaides 
these princes. Contrive to show yourselves formidable or useful to 
kings, and you will be protected ; you will become both by becoming 
better; and then you may do without royal protectors —then your time 
will come to pardon and protect. * * * The two evil principles which 
govern £urope in these days are incarnate in two evil men, Mettemich 
and Talleyrand. Mettemich, the prompting spirit of Nesselrode(!) 
the dextrous rider oi Germany, and the real president of the Diet ; Tal- 
leyrand, the alert setter of many sportmen, who scents misfortune from 
afar, and brings to the feet of his master republics and kingdoms as 
his game. 

" In Talleyrand and in Mettemich, I have said, are incamate the two 
principles which will, perhaps, long survive these two miserable men : 
in Talleyrand, fraudulent and mocking policy, ever sold and ever for 
sale ; the art of remaining the same under various forms, or of changing 
while retaining the same form : in Mettemich, the policy of brute 
matter, the genius of inertness, the difficult art of stupidity. 

^^But far different from German stupor is the stupor that weighs 
down nations in our day $ the stupor which arises after the chace of too 
many novelties, a stupor of doubt which freezes all affection, and 
weakens every social tie -, the stupor left by the past, which vanishes like 
a dream, and seems to leave no traces, yet leaves them strong and deep. 
The inheritance of tradition has been wasted by our prodigal fathers ; 
the chains of habit are broken ; and without discriminating in the past 
the necessary from the useless, the transient from the eternal, we con- 
found all in one undistinguisbing hatred or attachment. And after 
having destroyed, or witnessed destraction, the foundations for building 
and instruments of restoration fail us. We have no fecundating prin- 
ciples, because we have no true objects ; we take the means for the 
end : the means are variable, their season passes rapidly, and when it is 
gone we remain sad and disappointed ; we betake ourselves to new 
means, as to ultimate purposes ; and to a troublous dream succeeds a 
waking to sorrow. 

'< All these things teach us that political calamities are leaf and branch 
from a deep-set root \ that, after all, political questions resolve them- 
selves into questions of morals, philosophy, and religion ; that the go- 
vernors do not trust the governed, nor these the former, for neither have 
faith in any common principle, or at least they act as if they bad no 
such faith 5 that actions are doubtful because ideas are unsettled 5 that 
men's minds are discontented, not only because they find neither satis- 
faction nor support in the justice and humanity of others, but because 
tbey are dissatisfied with themselves 5 that tyranny and servitude are so 
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long-lived, because the most ardent supporters of liberty still retain, in 
their habits and their intentions, something of tyranny and of servility; 
that conformity of habits and thoughts, virtue and faith, are either want- 
ing or lie dormant in us; that education alone can restore or recall them; 
education is the sole remedy for such varied and deep-rooted evils. 
'* Such is Europe. 

Our next extract has more of truth, and is also less vague than 
the preceding chapter. 

** Naples. 

'' Although the young prince (Ferdinand) has had a wretched educa- 
tion, has trivial manners, and a feeble mind ; though he has chosen im- 
becile ministers, and leaves this beautiful portion of Italy cut off, and, as 
it were, estranged from the rest of the nation, and from itself 5 although 
incapable of repairing public eviU, and throwing impediments in the way 
of useful knowledge, by laying insupportable taxes on foreign books ; 
although he allows the government to destroy municipal rights, and 
takes no beneficial step to moderate the ancient hatred net ween Naples 
and Sicily ; nevertheless we must confess this prince, such as he is, to 
be the best among the pricces of Italy. * * * It may be that he is com- 
pelled to it by the nature of the men over whom he reigns, and the 
power of opinion diffused through all ranks more equally than in any 
other portion of Italy. That he is the least bad of these princes is 
proved by his tolerance of private associations, which do more for public 
good than any public department; by some few of his decrees; and by 
his refusal to join in open alliance with the Austrians.* • • • • * 
Now there is no country in Italy where old and new evils, increased by 
inertness, appear more threatening than in the kingdom of young Fer- 
dinand. Here sooner than elsewhere, and from very early times, grief 
for lost liberty, pride of conquered freedom, foreign invasion and civil 
massacres, domestic and foreign tyranny, debasement and courage, 
virtue and treachery, have manifested themselves. The lava which 
bears the bloody traces of the Normans, the Mahometans, the Swabians, 
the men of Anjou; the Arragonese, the French, the Spaniards; of Nelson, 
Murat, and Frimont, is an uncertain soil, covered with ruins and flames. 
Ancient, indeed, is the struggle there; most ancient and ever renewed 
the injustice and the vengeance. 

** There long have been familiar conspiracy and defeat, the bliss of 
invoking a new yoke as a divine blessing. There long has the abyss 
yawned between the few placed upon the steeps of imaginary civiliza- 
tion, and the multitude indolently stretched at the base. Hence we find 
more marked, exaggerated it may be said, many good qualities and de- 
fects of the Italian nature ; redundant powers of expression, of imagi- 
nation, of thought, to which it is difficult for acts to correspond. Sen- 
sual existence is indulged and excited by so many allurements; hence the 
difficulties of inclining men of such quick intdligence, so versatile in 
will, to any true attachment and respect. Hence, it may be concluded, 

* Ferdinand was then on the point of contracting a marriage with an Austrian 
princess. 
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becomes more urgent liere than elsewhere the necessity for briogiog 
powers and action into equal activity, by the best political institutions ; 
and of rendering the faculties of the mind less unfruitful, and conse- 
quently better regulated, better satisfied, and stronger. To provide mul- 
tiplicity of occupations, to engage, and, as it were, fatigue men's minds 
by a variety of new subjects^ would be provident policy. But the king 
of Naples, does he think of his duties or his dangers?*' 

Judging at random we should imagine the writer to be a native 
of some part of the dominions governed by Charles Albert^ from 
the peculiar vehemence with which that prince is assailed. We 
extract largely from this portion of the work> because it shows 
the strong working of the free Italian mind against one who cer- 
tainly, from whatever motives is immaterial, betrayed the cause he 
espoused and turned traitor to his comrades. It would be idle 
to imngine Charles Albert a convert ; the Austrian government 
that changed his conduct did not attempt to assail his principles, 
for it judged rightly these were nothing worth ; and if the con- 
victions of a previous life could lead this prince to repubiicanismj 
what can be said of the sudden alteration that interest alone^ 
apparently, we might say demonstrably, effected in him. Were 
it possible that the change could deserve in reality the name of 
conviction, it could not be admitted as such by any honourable 
mind. He who stands elevated, as a ruler and guide, stands also 
as a beacon ; and if there is precipitation and inconsiderateness in 
his conduct to the destruction of his followers, he has left him, in 
deserting them, no choice of infamy itself, but only an alternative 
of the mode of that infamy — a traitor, whether persisting in, or 
abandoning the cause. 

" Piedmont. 

'' Charles Albert is the vilest of the Italian princes, if he is not the 
author of the worst evils : if he does not fear to employ in civil matters 
some of the distinguished men of his kingdom (and there are many) ; 
if he does not recoil from some degree of economical foresight; these 
things, which in other times, and done by another man, might obtain 
some gratitude, cannot efface infamy from his forehead. 

'* If he allows the heartburnings of humiliated Genoa to ferment, 
and by disregard increases them \ if he does not think of giving better 
laws to his kingdom ; if he leaves a free field to Jesuitical education ; if 
his gibbets and prisons greatly surpass in abomination the intricate and 
treacherous policy that has disgraced his house, dishonourable and power- 
ful governors of an honourable and powerful people, none can wonder. 
None expected better fruit from such a tree. • • • Charles Albert, the 
beloved brother of all legitimate princes, from the Bey of Tunis to Nicholas ; 
Charles Albert some fourteen or fifteen years ago had other brothers, 
other allies : and with royal faith and royal courage he abandoned them 
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and expiated bit fault by bis treacbery } not even tben convinced of 
baving made sufficient expiation, be bastened to combat tbe stranger witb 
tbe stranger, to sell the blood of bis own people to tbe cause so lately 
detested. Seeing the vision of tbe throne of Italy vanish, be clung witb 
desperation to the throne of Sardinia. Timorous under tbe popular 
banner, brave under that of despots, * ^ * To Charles Albert tbe 
kings said, 'Thou wouldst have a throne: sell us thy honour; we will 
buy it with our favour j' and to Charles Albert this appeared a glorious 
bargain." — vol. i. p. 43. 

" Italy is sufficiently warned to dread him as a giver of liberty, both 
by tbe circumstances which have taken place^ and by the inveterate 
nature of kings. Charles Albert will never assume tbe mask of liberator 
till he sees matters desperate for himself and bis fellows $ when Italy 
no longer has need of him, and may regard him not as a help, but a 
hindrance. Let this be borne in mind by tbe friends of luke-warm 
liberty administered in tbe smallest possible doses ; such are not wanting 
in Italy." — vol. i. p. 44. 

** When Charles Albert mounted tbe throne be first attempted by 
force, and tben sued for, the hopes of Italy turned on him j and many 
thought that from these heights were to flow the waters which should 
fecundate liberty throughout tbe land. Providentially Charles Albert 
disappointed those hopes — thanks to bis own villainies and to God ! As 
Italy must look chiefly for her own welfare to herself, so each portion of 
Italy should do tbe same. Contagion maybe imported, health is indigenous. 
I conceive the movement must originate in one part, and communicate 
itself to tbe whole mass ; but such part should be prepared and fitted for 
tbe movement. France or America, as well as Piedmont, may be the 
occasion of Venetian freedom ; the occasion, not the cause 5 and if not 
nations, think whether kings." — vol. li. p. 198. 

This, however, was written long before Charles Albert was in- 
duced by the flourishing state of his dominions to take 10 per 
cent off tbe taxes of his Continental provinces. 

We offer the concluding reflections on Italy: — 

'' He who despairs of Italy, must of necessity despair of all tbe 
human race, for ours are the destinies of Europe. Neither reason nor 
fact bear out the doctrine of those changes in which nations fall never 
to rise again. 

** Three times has Italy risen, three times has she fallen. She has 
possessed the civilization of federated mercantile nations ^ she has pos- 
sessed tbe glory of one sole city conqueress, beneflctress and tyrant ; she 
has possessed tbe multiplied life of rival republics j there remains to be 
tried the existence of the entire nation, either in one body politic, or 
separated into large divisions Qnited by the bonds of federation. Nations 
fall it is true, but they rise again to move in a wider circle and with 
freer motion. All will rise again. Tbe bright sun of oriental civiliza- 
tion has set^ but the new day of true creation will begin from that side. 
England will fall, France will fall ; they will taste of the languor, the 
ignominy, the scorn, the bitterness which their haughty sons cast each 
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day apon deserted Italy ; bot they will arise new, together with luly, 
greater than before ; and from their own calamities, they will leani to 

sympathize with, and to assist suffering. 

' "^ * • • • * 

** And ye, called the last foar ^ears, or the last fifteen years, to the 
bitter repast of exile, oh ! make it scorned by noble examples ; and if 
wishes and words may alone be granted you in yoar ill fortune, be those 
words lofty and those wishes pare. Give not to proud strangers the 
spectacle of despairing inertness or of impotent intrigue. Suffer with 
dignity; respect your brothers in adversity ; imitate the illustrious among 
these, and they are numerous. * * * Be as models to your distant 
countrymen ; make your enemies blush, not rejoice ; create in exile an 
Italy pure, united, tending to her own perfection and her own glory by 
the force of lofty affections. Without afiection there is no society, and 
there are no affections without faith in common principles. 

** We should lay down common principles then for Italian and 
European society, or leave time for experience to point them out ; or, 
better still, return to those already marked and then abandoned. On 
these conditions liberty awaits us, not sudden, I believe, but sure. Our 
day has been dark \ but before it set, the sun, suddenly illuminating the 
drearv clouds, shone forth and inundated the land with splendid light. 
Slowly and watchfully in sorrow will pass the night, but the new day 
will arise serene at last, and will shine with the rays of gladness, if not 
upon our bowed heads, at least upon our tombs. And our sons looking 
upon them will say : ' Here rest those who have fought and wept for us ; 
blessings and peace be with their sleep.' " 

It is singular that this deep wail over the woes of a nation, and 
virulence against sovereign power, is exactly the state of every 
country in £urope >vhere the Celtic race is widely disseminated 
and predominant. We cannot but think that it must be some in- 
herent fault, the eager and restless temperament of that singular 
family of mankind, that contrasts everywhere so strongly with the 
descendants of other peoples. In all instances of the kind there 
18 an apparent internal check to civilization beyond a certain 
limit, a dislike of actual institutions; a love of change; a spirit 
of individual disunion; and all are more or less in actual subjuga- 
tion^ and in all these cases too arising from an inordinate love of 
freedom. We have only to glance at the map: the Iberian Celts 
of Spain ; the Milesian Celts of Ireland ; the Pictish Celu of 
Wales and Scotland ; the Sarmatian Celts of Poland, are not less 
remarkable than those of Italy, for the qualities we have euume- 
rated as common to the original family ; from all which, except 
only as to subjugation, the Gallic Celts of France are not exempt* 
In ancient Italy the case was strongly exemplified, where every 
other race sank under the predominant might of Rome : and she, 
the sole exception, would probably have proved the strongest in- 
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stance, but for the mAuence exerted over her by the conquest of 
Greece. The arts and civilization of the latter were transplanted 
and cultivated by Rome, but flourished only as exotics in a soil 
evidently foreign to their nature. The schemes of early Home 
were immediate conquests, and violence towards her neighbours ; 
the Latins would have been barbarians, had not the Greeks been 
their slaves. As it was, the dreams of Grecian imagination 
expanded the closer intellects and sterner aspirations of their 
masters, and acted upon their spirit only by modification and ex- 
pansion, and not by essential alteration. The restlessness of 
fierce daring remained, but was enlarged ; governments, institu- 
tions, arts, and sciences, all were tolerated merely, all were sub- 
mitted to, because all were to be subservient to the energy of 
foreign conquest and dominion. The views and institutions of 
Greece were adopted, and even reflected, by Rome ; but the ob- 
jects of the two nations were essentially distinct and different. 
The aims of the first were individual, of the latter universal : 
the Greek sought to rule his couutry, the Roman to rule the 
world. 

We turn, however, from political considerations to the milder 
duties of private life and feelings : and here we find much in 
which we can cordially coincide with our author ; though the in- 
cessant declamatory tone, the first, imperfect efforts at a loftier 
style of composition and eloquence, continually awake a doubt 
that these excessively fine sentiments and excessively fine language 
are but a holiday guise, an ebullition of passions, rather than the 
settled convictions that actuate the conduct in every-day life. 
From these, nevertheless, we extract largely, as indications of the 
actual reasoning powers and domestic sense of Italy at this day. 

'* We will pass in review tlie rich and the poor, the city and the 
country, then woman, queen of the family and most influential instruc- 
tress of man. Thus after having examined the various orders of society, 
coming to employments and professions, we will consider the adminis- 
trators of power, the dispensers of public instruction, the ministers of 
religion ; finally, distinguishing men according to their opinions, we will 
speak of the indifferent, of those attached to the present, and of the 
friends of a new order of things. Treating this wide field, we beg to 
be read with the same love for the welfare of humanity with which we 
write. If our words appear severe to some we ask excuse from the 
necessity of the thing, and we promise the willing retractation of any 
error which can be proved to us an error. In one thing only the 
writer does not fear to have erred, and that is the most important of all 5 
that which moves him to speak, that which is the animating principle of 
his weary life. I fear no error in believing that to Italy and to the 
world, peace and liberty can alone come from the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and that the other road can only lead to useless experiments and 
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sbamefiil discord. Already tbe aversioD to all religion begioi to appear 
a superttitioos folly, already mockery rebounds against tbe mockers of 
Christ, already every sincere faitb is looked upon as a respectable tbing 
and indispensable to tbe bappiness of man -y already in each secret fibre 
of tbe human being, a name vibrates, and persists invincibly ^ if repulsed 
it returns and makes itself felt more sensibly than a mere name, a mere 
idea, — with it every tbing is lofty, without it every thing is mean j — it is 
the name of God. 

There is truth in tbe following, but to declaim is far easier 
than to discover a remedy not destructive of independence of 
spirit. 

" THE POOR. 

*< No, God never created this smiling sky of Italy, these gentle 
plains, these cheerful hills, as a contrast to and insult upon the miseries 
of roan : he never gave to tbe sons of Italy minds so lively, and so apt for 
all good impressions, in order that a few lost in pride should revel in the 
enjoyment of all that is useful, and in all the treasures of the beautiful, 
while the many should languish in the- silence, in tbe ignorance, and tbe 
solitude of poverty. A single individual suffering ftt>m tbe want of 
necessaries, there where many suffer a weary satiety of superfluity, is a dis- 
grace, not only to those in power but to the whole city. Now if tbe 
youth are bred up by thousands to a way of life which hardly allows 
them to gain a subsistence, still less to obtain any healthy food for the 
mind ; or even means of becoming, without additional misery, fathers and 
mothers $ — if thousands of females grow up without any other portion 
than early, insidious, and rapidly passing beauty ; to whom adolescence 
brings only tormenting yearnings, and youth only peril ; for whom love is 
a misfortune, and the title of mother only grief and suffering : all may 
see that such a state cannot last without tremendous danger." 

The aristocracy merely of wealth, is especially obnoxious to 
the preceding observations. 

" THR BICH. 

" Intellectual culture is neglected by the greatest number ; the fine 
arts become a means of corruption, when not administering those deep 
impressions which condense a whole existence intoja sigh. Tbe fountain 
of true, that is, of deep enjoyment, is poisoned, and life remains one 
tedious search after pleasure, which still recedes as it is pursued — and 
what can be more miserable than those pleasures which, like rotten 
weeds upon a pond, float on the minds of those blessed with fortune. 
They know not how to alternate these pleasures with wholesome ex- 
ertion 3 they know not how to direct them to an aim 3 they know not bow 
to answer to that voice of truth which pleasure itself awakens in the 
heart of man, to make him aware of her own sublime nature ; bence the 
torment which renders these unhappy beings more miserable than tbe 
poorest wretch. 

• • * * # 

*' I know no mnovatious more dangerous than those suggested by 
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mere physical adyantagei without some more lofty aim* Terrible, more 
than a hundred tyrants, terrible would be that dav« in which the Italian 
people should arise to fight, not for the rights of their own souls, not for 
the happiness of posterity and the dignity of their own brethren, but for 
a softer bed or a less hard crust of bread. I call him a conspirator, not 
a liberator, who barters with hunger or with the avarice of a people, 
as a seducer makes barter of the helplessness of innocent beauty; 
he comes to the people and buys patriotism as he might buy treason. It 
is disgraceful to make pecuniary advantage the medium of liberty, to 
make the most unchangeable of causes depend upon a hope so often fal- 
lacious, to endeavour to elevate the human mind by the very means which 
provide its pollution. On the contrary, it is great to say, — ' We are th« 
martyrs not the vendors of liberty, to her name we have consecrated our 
whole being, because we know no name more dear or venerable after 
that of God. True liberty brings also the comforts of life : but he 
who seeks from her only the comforts of life may despair of finding even 
these. And when we speak of these comforts, it is not for ourselves, but 
for our brethren who suffer, for our aged fathers, for the children of our 
friends, for the mother of our enemies, if indeed among those who bear 
the name of Italians we still have enemies : could each of us, like the divine 
Redeemer, collect in himself the ignomy, the sufferings, the agonies of 
the human race, each of us would yearn to redeem the miseries of all, 
even with the cost of life.' 

" These words are awful yet gentle and worthy of Italians, and I 
know some who could utter them in strength and lowliness of soul, but 
they are few. 

'' It will be said that no change of state can ever be brought about by 
a nation all heroes ; that with lofty feelings are always mixed some evil 
passions ; that the generous intentions of the few must suffice to direct the 
aim of the many; that we must not stop to consider intentions when the 
effect is good. 

'' This is in part most false and detestable, in part true \ but it is also 
true that the most fortunate revolutions have been ushered in by the most 
upright intentions ; that even the lowest populace in taking arms have 
known how to die for something nobler than a piece of silver or a loaf 
of bread, for even the lowest populace have souls capable of sublime 
inspirations." 

The next subject, like the preceding, affords ample room for 
declamation in all ages; but there is some novelty and interest in 
the views taken by our author, as well as much folly, inconside- 
ration, and impracticability. 

** WOMAN. 

" Families are the foundation and guard of the social state* Now in 
Italy, as elsewhere, the families of the poor are the most virtuous, and 
this confirms what we have already said, that our hope is in the people. 

'* What the generality of mothers among the rich are, the effects prove : 
devoured by the demon of ennui, slaves to appearance, slaves to human 
prejudice, slaves to foreign fashions, in dres8» in food, in language : 
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unfit to find in lofty thoughts a diversion from their own misery ; apt 
only to weaken the minds of the miserable beings, incapable of pity, 
who surround her. And is this woman, the mistress of all gentle thoughts, 
the angel of consolation, she who reveals to man the secrets of bis own 
soul ? She on whom depends the peace of our existence, the destiny of 



our sons 



" All are not such as I have described> and less so in Italy than in 
France ; but still there are too many, and they are precisely those who 
attract most notice, and whose example is most contagious ; those who 
move in the narrow circle called high life, on the motions of which it is 
supposed the fate of nations depend. They think indeed sometimes of 
liberty and prattle of it ; and they present as harbingers of liberty, ill- 
ness, vanity, affectation of ill, weakness of body, of will, and of thought. 
They talk of liberty and live in the midst of balls and intrigues. 

'* While thousands languish, while the present lours, and even light- 
nings gleam the darkness of the future ; do they find a tear for so much 
suffering ? In them the love of change is a foreign fashion, and they 
dream of liberty as of a diversion to their present ennui^ as an incite- 
ment to pleasures. 

<* If the despots were to say to the greatest number of those who thus 
dream of liberty, — ' Ye ask for liberty ? Ye shall have it on one con- 
dition : no more wanton luxury, no more stupid parties, no daily theatre. 
The richest and the most delicate amongst you shall mark each hour by 
some useful work, shall bring up her own children, shall take charge o^ 
her household cares ; she shall seek out the poor as now she seeks out 
amusements, she shall benefit them not only by giving them food, but by 
improving them ; she shall benefit by holding them in esteem. She 
shall alternately inhabit town and country 5 her duties fulfilled, she shall 
acquire the knowledge of her own rights ; she shall exercise these, and 
teach them in her own family ; and the rights of the poor, of the op- 
pressed, and the ignorant, these too she shall defend.' ... If thus 
spoke the despots, what would be your answer ? 

• • ♦ • * 

^ *' In the present day marriage portions and the dread of the devouring 
expenses of married life render early marriages impossible ; or else they 
take place too early, inconsiderately, and unconsecrated by the paternid 
beneaiction or maternal example. 

'* Unschooled in their reciprocal duties and rights, the unfortunate 
couple find themselves yoked together, not knowing how, or to what end. 
Oh ! the torments, the suspicions, the misery, the new passions that arise 
in the unsatisfied mind \ that render their days stormy, their nights full of 
despair ; that darken their future days, making every amusement a source 
of new bitterness ; and, what the existence of misery could not do, teach- 
ing them to convert unhappiness into a habit, and the agitation of 
resentment into the fixed character of the mind. Oh ! who can utter 
the miseries which both for men and women are prepared by a desultory 
improvident education, which teaches us neither to be free with dignity 
nor to be slaves with tranquillity. 

*' In family ties consists public weal. So long as woman continues to 
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be at ODce slave and tyrant, not only princes but citizens will be at once 
slaves and tyrants j for if the evils, tyranny and servitude, were not 
mingled and blended together, and if the governors and the governed did 
not partake of both, these ills could not be so tenacious as they are. If 
subjects did not take a delight in domineering over and despising their 
eauals, they would not with such cowardice be trampled upon by kings. 
Woman, we repeat, is one of the roots of slavery ; if in families the old, 
and yet ever new precepts of love, be not fulfilled, liberty can only add 
licence to animosities, a new force to the spirit of destruction. 

** Then where minds are not fitted to the charge of domestic cares, 
every other charge which is superadded finds them harassed and ineffec- 
tive. Unfit to govern himself, how can man give a rational education 
to his children ? and woman, devoured by unutterable and ill-endured 
sorrows, how can woman diffuse serenity over her family, instil fearless 
and noble sincerity, and promote attachments neither submissive nor over- 
whelming ? How shall her children have that wisdom which alone makes 
men and republics great, the wisdom of the heart ? hti us weep over 
the ills of this most unhappy being, for they are our own ; let us weep 
over their desperate and uneasy resignation, for it is like the impotent 
disquiet, the compulsory, factitious peace of Italy. 

" The relations which exist between the child and the adult, between 
man and woman, between master and servant, between the rich and the 
poor, are all tyrannical. The weak in age, in sex, in station, in fortune, 
are ever oppressed and subdued, and therefore ever rebellious. It is not 
enough to change political forms ; we must regenerate education, mar- 
riage, families, municipalities. We must provide that no one shall think 
him or herself stronger than the other \ that the child, the beggar, the 
scullion, the old woman, the guilty wife, all shall have their rights. 
This is liberty, all the rest is smoke. 

• • • • • 

'* From woman will always arise either great impediments or great 
assistance to freedom. Woman in Italy, capable of inspiration, prompt 
to obey, prompt to command on proper occasion, is a guarantee for us of 
a fate less hard. Even where men are most spoiled, most weak, 
women are less spoiled, less weak, than they. But imperfect and ill 
adapted instruction given to women in Italy is often an incitement to ill. 

" They feed body and mind with song and dance, desultory reading, 
and delicate indolence : they make a boast of weakness of mind, and 
a pleasure of susceptibility to the slightest annoyance, while they heed 
not the real ills of their country, their husbands, their sons, or their 
own hearts. Let them have less music, less dancing ; let them avoid 
schools and convents; let them communicate with their equals, with the 
lower classes, in the presence of their own family ; let them learn and 
love many things and many reasons with a pure and innocent love ; let 
the hours of women be filled with occupation, and distributed for various 
studies ) let them learn and understand household cares 5 and let no ranks 
disdain the very lowest of those cares, for no rank is free from the wants 
which are satisfied by those cares, and it is requisite to know the use of 
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the needle. Let tbem bave sober reftding, »nd tbe elements of tbose 
natural sciences wbicb are most suitable to women ; modest gymnastic 
exercises, games such as excite tbe mind to address : all things in short 
tending to one aim, but without letting that aim appear ever in view, 
or exercise a despotic sway. 

'' Let them all have an occupation by which they can earn their 
livelihood j let them turn to some of tbe most easy trades, and let them 
hasten the time when woman shall be able to live independent of man, 
and treat him as an equal) when she will give up to him from 
love, from reason, or from duty, not from the influence of unjust law or 
mere necessity j when in many offices of private and public life woman 
may take the place of man, and be to him a helpmate and a friend in the 
full extent of that most exalted word ; when the time alone and not the 
means shall be wanting to her good works. 

» « • « * 

'* Women who bring up citizens, who lead states, who can read^ and 
think, and pray; who have duties and rights, — women, even they will 
become one day electors of deputies, and not only electors but elected ; in 
every municipal council, in every provincial and national assembly will 
sit at least one woman. This appears now a thing ridiculous to pro- 
pose, so well do most free-men understand liberty.** 

We cannot but pause a moment io the midst of these fantastic 
tirades to point out to the reader some circumstances that strongly 
impress us during the perusal. It is worthy of notice that all the 
professors of liberalism show themselves its converts onl^ so far 
as consists in claiming from their opponents the utmost latitude of 
thought and expression in favour of theories, and against all existing 
institutions; and in making, on the other hand, no allowance 
whatever for the opinions of their opponents in return. A liberal, 
of course, bates his own sovereign most of all; but he hates all 
others by sympathy, though in mmor degree ; and every thing like 
rule and order is so obnoxious to him, that all persons, however 
innocent of the acts themselves, yet if placed even in the con- 
nection of relationship or marriage with their rulers^ must of 
necessity be vilified ; and this the more, in proportion as their 
sex or conduct renders the outrage more revolting to the feelings 
of the individual and the common sense of the world at large. 
Exactly as all decency in England is disgusted with the wanton 
abuse by a notorious pauper-fed libeller of a military chief whose 
laurels might bar even the lightning, if it came from heaven, and 
whose worth and integrity of principle are acknowledged and 
prized by all but the basest^ who envy a renown they cannot imi- 
tate; so our Italian reformer of morals and proprieties includes in 
his sense of duty to his country a diatribe against one individual 
for the serious crime of being a woman, or an empress ; we can- 
not tell which. Of what avail, we would fain ask, are these 
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sublime sentimentalities^ so novel to nature and to society that in 
the nineteenth century they require a formal announcement to the 
world at large, if, after all, they are not reducible to practice by 
their very preacher* in the common form of decent forbearance? 

Admitting even that the then reigning sovereign of the House 
of Hapsburgh was the worst of tyrants^ (which the writer, as we 
shall see immediately, does not venture to affirm,) this chivalrous 
champion of womankind does not hesitate to stigmatize his empress 
for the formal crimes of dancing well and usin^ a looking-glass ! 
(vol. i. p. 46). Reform, we learn, is proceedmg only by instal- 
ments, but what a happy moment will it be for regenerate Europe 
when the fair sex shall dispense with the duties of the toilette, 
become iconoclasts of mirrored images, and imitate ** the great 
unwashed,'' in just abhorrence of a candid reflection of their own 
faces. 

But the political conduct of Austria is, in the writer's opinion, 
so bad that he can say but little about it : and with what he has 
said upon the subject it is just possible the Austrian government 
might continue to exist, especially as our author puts forth this 
notable proposition against the (late) emperor Francis, " He was 
the greatest of oppressors because he was the least J' We shall 
not stop to scrutinize this sagacious assertion, because it is no 
part of our duty to explain what we do not understand ; and 
because we think it, like Sir Lucius O'Trigger's quarrel, " very 
pretty as it stands, and any explanation would but spoil it." Some 
attempts, it is true, are made by the author to define his meaning, 
doubtless from the very natural misgivings of his own mind : but 
these we pass over. We merely suggest, however, that the idea 
itself is not original, but simply a translation from the well-known 
line in an English tragedy, — 

*' My wound Is great, because It is so umalL" 
to which the Duke of Buckingham subjoined impromptu, 
" Then it were greater, were it none at all." 

** EDUCATION. 

** In education is all our hope : among so many painful spectacles 
there is one comfort ; the anxiety with which on all sides schools are 
multiplied, new methods are tried, and books on education are read. 
But there is a ereat difference between instruction and education, and 
sometimes the advance of the one injures the other ; there is an igno- 
rance happier, purer, more refined ; possessing more strength than know- 
ledge when this is incomplete, conceited, and licentious. 

» # • ♦ » 

** Instruction should be open to all, but forced upon none ; it should 
be open to the poor, to orphans, to the illegitimate. To orphans 
society should furnish a guardian -, to the illegitimate child a guardian 
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and a name ; be ihoald be made in all respects equal to others, if after- 
wards bis discoverer, bis parent, let bim have his share of the inherit- 
ance as if he were legitimate, until the rights of inheritance become by 
new laws better adapted to Christian truth. A father who by conceal- 
ing the existence of an illegitimate child, should have cheated a third 
party into any contract whatever, should be punished as for a fraud." 

*' ON DUTY. 

*' It would be satisfactory to find one principle from which should be 
derived the reason of all things good and profitable to us as individuals 
and as citizens; a principle which in its simplicity should comprehend 
the true spirit and the best eflfects of force, necessity, justice, and love ; and 
should only afford to them moral land -marks, surer guarantees, and a 
more stable foundation. Let us not seek for this in abstruse theories, 
and we shall perhaps find it more easily. We have it in the invincible 
love of self, which is ever confirmed by human actions and human 
thoughts, even the most mischievous and most guilty ; this innate love 
of self leads man incessantly to seek his own good, and be finds it in the 
simple exercise of his moral, intellectual, and corporal faculties. 

" From this love spring our inclinations and our wants \ and of this 
exercise of these faculties, if immoderate, spring vexations, griefs, re- 
morse, discord, war, and death painful and dreaded ; if on the contrary 
moderate, spring pleasure, joy, peace, and the hope of still greater bless- 
ings. The moderate exercise of these faculties conduces to their own 
perfection ; their immoderate exercise degrades and weakens them. If 
one faculty is exercised beyond its due proportion, all the rest are injured 
by it ; if exercised within its proper limits^ the rest are benefited. There 
is therefore no real love of self without the exercise of the faculties of 
the individual, nor any complete exercise of the faculties without order 

and without harmony. 

• • • • • 

" And now then the uuful is become duit/. The angdic soul of Fe- 
nelon on one hand confounds self-love with love of self; on the other, 
Helvetius and Bentham have poured out but few spare drops of the 
mystic cup of human happiness, or, stirring it rudely, they have shown 
us only the drugs. Yes, truly, the useful has its share in all human at- 
tachments, all human actions ; yes, all human calculations resolve them- 
selves into calculations of utility; but this utility is the most rigid of all 
legislators ; it is not mere material utility, and out of material benefits 
themselves it comes forth most immaterial, and therefore most true 5 it 
is not to be sought in its ultimate effects, but in its own deep cause and 
source. 

<* Helvetius and Bentham have prostituted in vile language the two 
most pure truths. Truly did Homer distinguish between the language 
of gods and the language of men. 

• ♦ « # ♦ 

''The origin of duty is an invincible instinct of nature; from duty 
right is generated and branches forth. 

• • • • • 
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" He who neglects a duty loses a right." 

Like the foregoing, the following passages abound in attempts 
at truth and lapses into error : whatever his objects and talents, 
power of judgment and calm reasoning are assuredly not the 
author's forte. 

" THE NATURE OF GOVBRNlfENTS. 

^< When Filangeri affirms the conservative principle to be the aim of 
government, he is mistaken. All governments, even without the efforts 
of men, by the mere slow operations of time, fall and crumble away, 
and it is fitting to innovate according to circumstances. Their aim 
should be, not their own preservation, but the perfection of the human 
race. To attempt nothing new is flagrant injustice : and republics may 
sin in this way no less than monarchies. Every mode of government, 
where political acuteness must stand, like a rope-dancer, upon the equi- 
librium of power, with one rank opposed to another ; — ^by which means 
it is supposed the state will be maintained : — all such governments 
will either languish impotent of all good, or will be agitated by aimless 

discord. 

• # • • • 

The following sage remarks are but a crude adoption of our 
late New-Lanark teacher's doctrines. 

" In this respect of all rights, civil or political, of property or monarch- 
ical authority, evil does not grow out of change itself so much as out of 
the manner, the time of the change, or the intention of those who bring 
it about. To dispossess proprietors, as in the French or the Portuguese re- 
volutions in Asia, is a sin. Christianity, as it has already destroyed slavery, 
so will it gradually destroy property, the last hold of slavery ; but human 
violence will only heap ruins, and render slavery more insupportable be- 
cause more sensibly felt. Take not away rights from the few, but extend 
them to the many. 

* * « * * 

*' Capital, enjoyment, strength, and lives are wasted to an immense 
amount, through the prejudice which considers property as an individual 
right. 

*' For instance, were many sufficient storehouses situated contiguously 
or in one building, it would save materials, firing, space, tools, and per- 
sons employed in the care of the goods ; commercial associations would 
spare middle-men, agents, travelling clerks, and various apparatus of 
business } so on in every thing. By association, each Individual, relieved 
of many and most pressing cares, would have a better opportunity of 
developing his own faculties ; he would do more ; he would learn more ; 
and many occupations, labours, and offices, which now consume the en- 
tire life of certain ranks, would be accomplished by the co-operating 
works of all hands in a hw spare moments. In this alternation and 
community of occupation, women would have their share, and a large 
one. For the real regeneration of nations, it is necessary that all pre- 
sent riches change their present possessors, not by rapine or confiscation, 
by gift or any other gratuitous mode, but by industry and enterprize. 
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'' Suflering, and the perpetual goading of calamity, will never diminish, 
till men, raising their eyes from their own miseries, turn them towards 
God, reverencing him, and looking to him alone for peace, strength, and 
glory •••••• With religion will arise men thinking and 

saying and doing great things ; with religion will arise new principles, 
and means of easy and perfect government." 

We do not profess to understand all or much of the following ; 
but it shows the writer earnest and honesty however enthusiastic 

and nibtaken. 

• • • • • 

" Future pontiffs will find, or will assist to form religions, not material 
and full of show, decked in gold and silver, hut full of the adoration of 
the spirit $ this will be truly the Catholic religion, living and giving life, 
an expansive not a compressing power ; a thing unimaginable to us, de- 
graded and become impotent to understand^ not only the future but 
the past. Rather than extend our hand to the veil which covers the 
future, and rend it with the weak points of our systems^ it becomes us 
to reverence this mystery as a provident law, a source of virtue and of 
enjoyment. This undefined atmosphere, in which float the germs of 
so many things yet unknown, has something of the awfiilness of infinity ^ 
it allows the mind to breathe more at large, and leaves a wider field of 
human creation^ for truly desire is creation. Sure am I that the Catholic 
religion, in its essence, will never be destructive of the new liberty of 

nations x it will, on the contrary, assist to establish them. 

• • • • • 

" Propose to yourselves as examples, the new things attempted in the 
time of the apostles, of the early popes and bishops^ and wise men ; 
bring back some things to their pnstine simplicity j add other and ever 
new ones, which shall answer to the ever-pressing wants of innovation, of 
the age j turn and direct them to good ends. Endeavour not reforms — 
reform is a poor word— but the renovation of the intimate essence of 
existence, and a daily and uninterrupted renewal of life. New truth, if 
we consider rightly, is a truly Catholic thing ; error on the other hand 
is a thing ever old, and heresy ever mouldy : error is the rind of new 
truths, but the rind does not itself yield fruit : truth is an eternal root, 
ever fruitful, ever bringing forth new flowers and new fruits. Variety 
in unity affords both truth and beauty ; variety without unity is rotten- 
ness and death ; take away unity, and not only ten, but even four, ele- 
ments, cannot hold together. Before the existence of the Christian re- 
ligion, and after the birth of the sects which have divided it, human na- 
ture has been capable of great efforts in proportion as it has bad strength 
of belief, and accordance in faith. Sects, even though not Catholic, 
have lasted, insomuch as they have had something of a Catholic principle 
in them. Something of a Catholic principle made the grandeur of the 
East, of Etruria, of Greece, of the Roman republic. 

" Union of faith in things human and divine is a necessary condition 
for erecting or understanding great things ; this is the germ enfolding 
all human destinies. 
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'' The stream of ages will not roll back ; the world wants a new state 
of things, and seeks for it ; and never have the yearnings of all hu- 
manity been vain^ nor ever will they be. The world wants a new state 
of things, but not a new faith." 

We must conclude by turning from these flimsy speculations, 
and taking a single extract from a humbler subject, on which it 
will be seen, as in most others we have selected, that the writer's 
ignorance is at least equalled by his presumption. The *^ sacred 
science" of diplomacy is thus unceremoniously handled and begins 
with this auspicious eulogy : 

*' Mercury was the god of ambassadors and thieves ; that which bears 
the barbarian name of diplomacy was an invention of the stapid tiroes 
of tyrannical cunning. It commenced with the 17th century, when 
ardent injustice destroyed shame ; when the last images and memories 
of liberty perished from the face of Europe. 

'* The diplomacy of feeble governments is composed of boasts and in- 
tre^ties ; the diplomacy of the strong is composed of complaints and 
counsels J efifectuation by threats, or else spontaneous confessions of 
weakness. 

**^The diplomacy of Italian revolutions, if it is desirable to avoid ap- 
pearing abject imitators of the acts of princes, must be boasts : and the 
boasts of the powerless are ridiculous. Hence the revolutionists must 
have no diplomacy, for theirs cannot be held in honour." 

This profound remark of the new race of Italian statesmen, is 
illustrated further by the following example ; rather singular, we 
would observe, as cases in point : 

*' France, when she effected any thing, had no diplomacy \ and Na- 
poleon sunk down to diplomacy only when his power was on the wane.*' 

We need not, probably, pursue further a topic so utterly mis- 
understood and consequently so ill-treated : if relations are not 
to be maintained, nor a medium of authentic explanations and 
concert in action preserved, war and despotism must be even 
more than now the lot of humanity. 

Our readers will probably agree with us, that the writer of 
these volumes has done wisely to hide his name, if he has any re- 
gard for rational reputation. It is not the mere talent of fluent 
declamation that can make a patriot into a statesman ; and the 
Italian states will have little to fear from reasoners so feeble, so 
verbose, and extravagant. Yet such in every country are the men 
who would fain overturn establishments, to set up theories, with- 
out bestowing a thought upon their practicability ! 

The Author's style is good ; we wish we could say as much of 
bis work \ but he is evidently very young. 
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Art. VI. — Schiller's Flucht von Stuttgart und Aufenthalt in 
Manheim von 1782 bis 1785. (Schiller's Flight from Stutt- 
gard and Residence at Manheitn from 1782 to 1785.) Stutt- 
gard and Augsburg. J. G. Cotta. 12mo. 1836. 

Until lately the biography of Schiller has been written with a 
disregard to facts, remarkable even in Germany, where this de- 
partment of literature is singularly barren. The learned of that 
country, who have searched with great success into the records 
of the earliest and remotest nations, and who also with equal 
diligence and acuteness develope in their works on abstract sub- 
jects the hidden springs of human actions, yet strangely disre- 
gard the lives and characters of illustrious men of all classes, 
although the career of these rarely fails to furnish philosophical 
history with some of its best anaJogies and surest lights. The 
memoirs of the French have no parallel among their neighbours 
beyond the Rhine; and the biographies published in the United 
States of North America, which are already numerous, and highly 
interesting, suggest, perhaps, the true reason of the deficiency we 
are remarking. It probably springs from the political inactivity 
of the Germans. The spirit of conquest in France and the 
spirit of freedom in America, have called into action a vast variety 
of individuals ; and the public of both countries find in their his- 
tory materials of the greatest interest. In Germany, with the sti- 
mulus of active life absolutely wanting, it is not surprising then 
that the same interest should not be felt, and consequently that 
the materials of their history should be less regarded. 

In the case of Schiller, the paucity of true details published 
concerning bis life has led to capital errors upon its most re- 
markable periods; and although the noble character and fine 
genius of this eminent man have long been well appreciated by 
both his own countrymen and foreigners, it is only now that 
many particulars regarding him are beginning to be correctly 
known, and they are such as must necessarily elevate him still 
higher in public estimation. 

A few extracts, to be taken presently, from Mr. Carlyle's able 
memoir of Schiller, will show the extraordinary inaccuracy of all 
the former narratives which that zealous and enlightened bio- 
grapher consulted. 

Although the first years of Schiller's childhood were passed 
without much instruction, for he was delicate, and his mother 
devoted herself exclusively to Uie care of his health, he soon 
made up for this small portion of lost time. In his sixth year he 
began to learn reading, writing, Latin and Greek ; and at this 
period he is known to have exhibited poetical and oratorical 
talents, even in his amusements. |n his ninth year (1768), He- 
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brew was added to his studies, to qualify him for the Church, 
which he had chosen as a profession : and in the period from 
1769 to 177^ he passed three examinations in theology exceed- 
ingly well. His studies were somewhat interrupted by the effects 
of a too rapid growth upon a feeble constitution; but as his 
health improved he applied again so earnestly to his books, that 
his masters were obliged to admonish him to moderate his labour, 
lest body and mind should alike suffer from the exertion. At 
this time he was a distinguished boy, remarkable for his indiffer- 
ence to boyish sports, but joining in them cheerfully and vigor- 
ously to please his schoolfellows. 

The proof of his early proficiency is complete. The Grand 
Duke of Wurtemberg had founded a military school, and its 
success was so great that the courses of study, limited at first to 
the fine arts with a few pupils only, was extended to all the 
sciences, and with numerous classes. In order to fill this school 
respectably, special inquiries used to be made of the masters 
through the whole country, to ascertain what boys possessed the 
best abilities ; and upon one of these occasions Schiller was re- 
ported as the most remarkable of them for talents of every kind. 

The youth's family and himself had strong objections to his 
entering the duke's military academy, inasmuch as it completely 
deranged his destination for the Church : but, as his father was 
in the public service, his highness's offer of a free choice of 
studies, without expense, and accompanied by a promise of a 
better provision than the ecclesiastical profession would afford, 
was, after some resistance, finally accepted, from apprehension 
that a refusal might expose the family to the prince's resentment. 

The details, which follow in the memoir, are very remarkable ; 
and disprove completely the imputation of idleness often cast 
upon him. 

'* It was with a heavy heart," says the writer, '* that Schiller, now 
only fourteen years of age, quitted the parental roof, to be received into 
the military academy ; and he chose the law for his profession, because 
this alone afforded a prospect of providing suitably for the wants of 
bis parents. But the dry details ot this study so little harmonized with 
his enthusiastic nature, that in the annual confession required from the 
pupils as to tbeir character, inclinations, and bad or good qualities, be 
could not refrain from annexing the following passage to his first decla- 
ration : < / should think myself happier if I could serve my country as a 
spiritual teacher,* No attention was paid to this wish, decidedly as it 
was expressed, and much as it redounded to bis honour ; he bad there- 
fore no choice but to pursue the law ; and be did so with exemplary 
diligence. But a new trial awaited him. At the end of a year the 
duke informed bis father that, as there were too many law-students in the 
academy, bis son could not, 00 quitting it, have so good a post in that 
branch of avocation as be could wish : if, however, the young man 
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would turn to medicine, he would in the course of time provide for him 
advantageously. A new struggle for Schiller ! and new troubles for 
bis parents ! The conciliating temper, however, which never left the 
former in any of the changing scenes of his life, bore him through this 
trial also, and he submitted to the proposal. 

" When Schiller began this medical course he was in his sixteenth year. 
His application was as usual, vigorous and discriminating ; and hope- 
lessly repulsive as he had anticipated the new study to be, a short trial 
disclosea many attractions. Its several parts were at first uninteresting, 
but he soon perceived they had a close connection with the great circle 
of Nature's works, and that they promised one day to unfold to him in 
man the mutual influences of matter and mind. From his earliest 
youth, his reflective and deeply inquiring habits had been stimulated by 
the hope of making great discoveries in science, and working out some 
few gnind results from the multitudinous details of nature presented to 
observing eyes. 

" Attracted by such brilliant anticipations, and defying the prescribed 
rules, which however could not be entirely evaded, Schiller took advan- 
tage of every leisure hour to indulge his taste for history and poetry. 
Klopstock was one of his favourite writers, and the most congenial to 
his feelings, which ever fervently clung to the sublime objects of reli- 
gious faith. Unconscious, however, in the simplicity of his youth, of 
the high position awaiting him, and equally unconscious then of the 
divine gifts so abundantly lavished upon him, he would often call his 
decided taste for poetry an idle indulgence of imagination, and in thb 
temper of mind would reproach himself for taking many an hour un- 
prontably from his profession. In fact, his poetical distractions were for 
a time indulged to the disadvantage of his medical studies, and brought 
upon him some reproofs from his professors. Still, in order to gratify 
his parents, whom he so dearly loved, and actuated also by a just pride, 
he was in reality more diligent and zealous than any of his class-fellows. 

*' Sometimes, indeed, poetic images would present themselves to his 
not unwilling mind, without being in the smallest degree connected with 
his graver studies : but was it a fault in him to be unable even to behold 
anatomical drawings and subjects on a limited scale, without being at 
once led by his active fancy to call up before him the whole vast round 
of Nature } or, when listening to his professors, even with close atten- 
tion, how could he prevent his devoted muse pouring seductive whispers 
into bis apt ear, and, despite bis sincere resolves, leiMding his mind astray 
in the fields of poesy ? Both were impossible : the involuntary work- 
ings of his genius were too strong for control $ as if introduced by some 
magic power, images and thoughts fermented in his inward soul, multi- 
plying more and more with the growth of his reason, and acquiring 
overwhelming influence with the enlargement of his ideas.*' — p. 16 — 23. 

Schiller, neverthelessi bad strength of mind to govern these in« 
clinations of his taste — 

'* He was not slow," adds the memoir, '* to perceive that with his 
attention thus diverted from professional studies, profcwonal success, his 
great object, would never be obtained. Although his masters were struck 
by his originality, and by his marked superiority over his fellow-students. 
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he exacted far too mach from himself to be satisfied with what he had 
hitherto accomplished. When in his eighteenth year, therefore, he re- 
solved to r^a(^ not Atit^, write nothings and even to think of nothings but that 
which related to medicine, until he should have completely mastered the 
science. In spite of the great sacrifice this resolution imposed on Schiller, 
he followed it up with extraordinary perseverance for two years. It was 
then that he studied thoroughly the medical works of Haller j and during 
this period he prepared himself, in the short space of three months, for 
an examination which gained him high testimonials. The effort se- 
riously affected his health ; for during it he denied himself even the 
relief of conversation ; but he thereby became sufficiently familiar with 
all the branches of the medical profession to enter upon practice with 
competent skill.*' — p. 23. 

Of such a career, it is truly surprising to find by any possi- 
bility errors, like the following, recorded in the pages of Mr. 
Carlyle ; a writer distinguished by great knowledge of German 
literature, and so earnestly desirous of extending rather than 
narrowing the fair fame of his subject, that his biography wears 
more the air of an eulogy, than of a Life of Schiller. 

** His progress,'* says Mr. Carlyle, '* though respectable or more, 
was little commensurate with what he afterwards became. . . . Thought- 
less and gay, he would dissipate his time in childish sports, forgetful 
that the stolen charms of ball and leapfrog must be dearly bought by 

reproaches He passed for an unprofitable, a discontented, and a 

disobedient hoy.*'— The Life of Frederick Schiller, pp. 7 & 20. 

It is no disrespect to the acute critic to suggest that he ought 
to have taken a more cautious view of this interesting part of 
Schiller's history, the published details of which he states to have 
been ** meagre and insufficient/^ when he himself wrote. — p. 3.^ 

The promised appointment, a surgeoncy to a Wurtemberg regi- 
ment, was a poor reward for laborious perseverance ; — mean in 
dignity, and in pay inadequate even to Schiller's moderate wants. 

But the play of **The Robbers," begun in his 17th year, and 
finished at the few intervals such a course of study afforded, had 
now been published; and it gave its young author a wide and 
general celebrity : Wieland and other master-spirits of the time 
did not disdain to express their respect for the genius which the 
admitted extravagances of the piece could not conceal. 

This substantial earnest of fame aggravated the vexatious re^ 
straints of a soldier's life to such a man as Schiller; but his aban- 
donment of a profession so incompatible with his tastes was un«> 
worthily and prematurely hastened by severities which, with their 
singular results, are now to be narrated. 

In the Robbers was a remark that bore hard on the Grisons, 
and so roused the wrath of an inhabitant of the country, that he 
wrote a vindication in the Hamburg Correspondent. This ap- 
peal would probably have produced no unpleasant consequences 
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if a direct complaint had not been made to the Duke against 
Schiller ou the subject. He was called upon for a defence, and 
strictly prohibited from printing any more works except on medi^ 
cine, and from communicating with other parts of Grermany. He 
replied to the charge, that " he had not used the unlucky words 
to express an opinion of his own, but as the careless language of 
a robber, who in reality was the greatest rogue of all the charac- 
ters in the play ; he had besides only introduced a common saying 
which he had heard in his very boyhood." 

The reproof he received on this occasion gave Schiller pain ; 
but the peremptory order to confine himself to professional studies, 
and to the walls of a garrison town, distressed him still more. 
Obedience was impossible. He could not annihilate his poetical 
tastes ; and by the prohibition of all engagements out of Wur- 
temberg, he lost the means of improving his income ; — an indis- 
pensable point, inasmuch as with the strictest economy he could 
not live on his pay. He had already contributed to various 
literary miscellanies, and was busy with his second play of Fiesco. 

Pending this most unmerited disgrace he committed a military 
offence, of a real, though not of an heinous character. He went 
twice to Manheim without leave, to see his own play, *'The 
Robbers," which was acting there with extraordinary applause. 
This irregularity drew upon him further displeasure, and an im- 
prisonment of fourteen days. 

Upon the visit to Manheim, Schiller formed a plan for obtaining 
his release from the Duke of Wurtemberg's service without giving 
offence, and by the interposition of a new friend he had made 
there. Unfortunately the exertions of this friend were slow ; and 
the condemnation, added to the delay of relief and the continued 
pressure of the restraints on his studies, threw Schiller into a 
state of most alarming depression. Political incarcerations were 
far from rare in Germany, and his visits of commiseration to the 
unfortunate Schubart, who had long been confined in the fortress 
of Asperg, had given him a glimpse of what he brooded over as 
his own probable destiny. He soon therefore resolved to withdraw 
secretly to Manheim, and from that spot of comparative secu- 
rity make the best possible terms with his persecutors. Mr, 
Streicher, the author of the memoirs before us, was the compa- 
nion of his flight ; and witli his account of it, as well as with a 
very striking narrative of Mr. Streicher*s first acquaintance with 
him, we close this article. 

** The execution of the plan required the assistance of a friend ; and 
there was one individual to whom be could unbosom himself. That 
person was Schiller's junior by two years, but an intimacy of eighteen 
months had afforded some proofs of bis fidelity. His disinterested at- 
tachment bordered on the enthusiasm ever excited by those rare and 
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noble beings wbose fine intellect and finer feelings gain tbe afiectionate 
regard as well as the respect of all men. 

*' It was in the year 1 780 that tbe youth saw him for tbe first time, 
at the annual public examination of the academy in the Duke's pre- 
sence. On this occasion Schiller held a medical disputation with a 
professor ; and although Streicher was a stranger to his reputation^ and 
did not even know his name, bis appearance at once excited attention. 
His flowing auburn hair ; his person, slender almost to feebleness ; his 
frequent smile whilst speaking ; his finely formed nose ; his eyes winking 
quick when the discussion became animated ; and the keen, bold, eagle- 
glances which sparkled from beneath a large well-developed forehead, 
were calculated to make an indelible impression. Streicher gazed long 
upon this youth, entirely absorbed in his air and manner ; in shorty 
the whole scene was so deeply engraven on his memory, that, were he 
a painter, he could at this day (1828), eight and forty years after the 
event, represent the picture living as it there stood before him. 

" When after the examination, Streicher followed the students into 
the eating room to see the evening meal, the same youth again attracted 
bis particular notice. The Duke was talking to him in the most 
friendly manner, leaning on his chair ; and their conversation was 
earnest and long. Schiller's manner was equally unrestrained before 
bis prince as an hour previously when disputing with the professor ^ his 
smiles were as ready ; and bis very winking the same. 

" When in tbe following spring, of 1781, The Robbers was published, 
and had produced an extraordinary sensation, Streicher, through a com- 
mon friend, sought the acquaintance of the author. On seeing him be 
discovered, to his great surprise, as the writer of that play^ the same 
youth with whose appearance he had already been so much struck. £very 
reader of a book pictures to himself the person of the author, his man- 
ner, voice, and language ; and it was impossible not to suppose the 
writer of The Robbers to be an impetuous young man, whose poetic fire, 
energetic discourse, and desire to analyze the human heart, were every 
moment running into extremes. How agreeably was tbe preconception 
disappointed in the present instance ! A smile on Schiller's animated 
and unassuming countenance, beamed upon all who approached him. 
He would waive or answer compliments with most engaging modesty ; 
and never fell there a word from him to wound the most sensitive feel- 
ings. His opinions on every subject were original, particularly on poetry 
and the fine arts ; but they were always true to nature, and rarely failed 
to convince. His criticisms on the works of others were remarkable for 
liberality and correctness. Although in years a mere youtb^ he had the 
ripe judgment of a man. His habitually elevated language was very su- 
perior to common discourse ; and such was its charm that the hours 
stole away unperceived in his society. With a disposition thus attrac- 
tive, and with manners never austere, it is not surprising that he should 
have won tbe whole heart of a young artist, himself endowed with con- 
siderable sensibility ; and that thus to admiration for tbe poet should now 
be joined, on tbe part of Streicher, a warm attachment to the man. An 
unreserved intimacy grew out of this acquaintance ; and Schiller's pecu- 
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liarly unhappy situation was a natural and inexbaustible lulject of 
conversation between the friends. 

*' Schiller's eldest sister had been made acquainted with tbe project 
of withdrawing to Manheim ; but instead of dissuading him from it, as 
was feared^ she warmly maintained that every safe step to relieve him* 
self would be justifiable on the ground of the Duke's not having fulfilled 
his engagements* 

" The resolution once formed, he was obliged to devote himself with 
new ardour to complete his Fiesco, as the meditated journey could 
not be undertaken until the play was written ; and he had been too 
much distressed in mind to be able to pursue the work. Besides the 
plan, he had finished little more than two acts. But with the settle^ 
ment of the project for escaping from the labyrinth^ the full vigour d 
his mind was restored ; and with returning serenity he banished every 
thought that might divert him from the labours of his pen. He lived 
only for the future ; reflecting upon the present solely with a view to 
escape from it. With what pleasure upon each rising mom did he read 
over to his young friend the passages written the preceding nighty and 
discuss suggested changes or the further development of the plot! 
How would his weary eyes brighten when he spoke of his progress, and 
his unexpected approach towards the end ! 

*' For the last ttme Schiller went out to the residence of his parents, 
with his friend Streicher and Madame Meier, the lady of the Manheim 
Theatre^ in order to tranquillize his mother, who was now apprized of all. 
As they walked cheerfully along the footpath he had an opportunity of 
asking Madame Meier what advantages that theatre ofiiered to a poet. 
Since, however, the conversation was general, and pointed questions 
were avoided lest they should excite suspicion in the mind of Madame 
Meier, no explanation was given 5 and nothing was left but to cast 
himself upon fortune. 

** The party found only his mother and eldest sister at home ; and 
much as the mistress of the house constrained herself to receive her 
son's friends cordially, she could not conceal her extreme anxiety at 
his position. Streicher was deeply affected by the touching expres* 
sion of her countenance when she looked at Schiller, and she often railed 
to reply to remarks made to her. But his father coming in shortly after 
gave an opportunity of withdrawing with his mother unobserved. 

" Schiller returned in about an hour — but without his mother ! To 
appear again was too much for her. Even if she could have been made 
sensible how necessary the meditated step was to her son's happiness, 
and that it alone would save him from unmerited imprisonment. It must 
have vmmg her very soul to lose him, her only son^ for ever. Tbe 
ground of his distresses too were really unimportant in the judgment 
of ordinary people, and in no other country could they have produced so 
unfortunate a result. That son was almost her very self; for she 
seemed to have transferred to him her own good principles and gentle 
disposition. He had been to her a source of unalloyed delight, and she 
saw him endowed with all the qualities which she had so often and ao 
fervently besought for him in her prayers ; and now— how bitter to 
both their farewell must have been, was visible in the melancholy couq«> 
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tenance and moistened eyes of the son when he came in. He ascribed 
his altered looks to an old malady ; but he was only to be diverted from 
his grief by the somewhat interesting conversation of the party on the 
way back, which restored him to spirits." — pp. 65—75. 

At lengthy after several characteristtc incidental Schiller and 
his friend left Stuttgard, giving their names at the gates of the 
town, as Dr.Ritter, and Dr. Wolff. The stock of money belong- 
ing to both did not exceed four pounds sterling. 

** Schiller's expectation/* continues the Memoir, '' that he should be 
able soon to replenish his scanty purse, was no suggestion of vanity. 
How could it be thought, that the managers of a theatre who the year 
before had reaped so rich a harvest from his Robbers, would hesitate to 
accept a second play from its author : that second piece being well caU 
culated to please the more enlightened few, as well as the mass of the 
public, with whom chiefly his first production had been a favourite ? 
Whether the Duke's decision should be favourable or not, he persuaded 
himself that Fiesco would come out this year, and then the author would 
either obtain a good annual allowance, or else a considerable sunt of 
money down for the copyright $ so as to be at ease until he should have 
secured new resources. — p. 85. 

Resting upon these convictious he reached Manheim in good 
spirits. He was soon, however, doubly disappointed. The 
Grand Duke of Wurtemberg was inexorable to his distressing 
prayers, and blind to the surpassing merits of his character. The 
manager of the theatre was equally blind to the great excellences 
of his new play, and incapable of feeling for his melancholy situa- 
tion. 

His Jlighi was therefore continued forthwith to Frankfort, and 
he struggled manfully to attain the elevation to which his genius 
plainly destined him. Fortune at length was benign. In a very 
few years his fame was firmly established, and his confidence in 
the powers which nature had so bountifully given him, and which 
he had so laboriously cultivated from early youth, was justified 
by complete success. 

It is gratifying to find that the Germans are at length sensible 
of the importance of preserving the fullest details of the career 
of such a man. A voluminous life of Schiller is now in the 
course of publication^ and a specimen of this, which we have seen, 
is highly satisfactory. 

" The world,** said Mr. Carlyle many years ago with great truth, 
'* seems, no less than Germany, already to have dignified him with the 
I'eputation of a classic ; to have enrolled him among that select number 
whose works belong not wholly to any age or nation, but who, having 
instructed their own contemporaries, are claimed as instructors by the 
great family of mankind, and set apart for many centuries from the 
common oblivion which soon overtakes the mass of authorSi as it does 
the mass of other men." — SchUUr's Life, 1825, p. 42. 
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Art. yil.— Paris sous Philippe le Bel. By M. H, G6raud. 

1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1838. 
There are few English visiters of the gaj metropolis of France 
who give themselves the trouble, or who like to expose them- 
selves to the not always pleasant task of piercing through the 
older parts of the town in search of the remains of the middle 
ages, with which it still abounds. The heart and core of Paris 
remains in many respects nearly the same as it was centuries 
ago; the width of the streets, the height of the houses, the 
wretched pavements, the dirt and the stench, are in many a 
quarter that we could point out much about the same as they 
were in the time of Francis I. Some of the smaller alleys of the 
He de la Cit6, — many of the tortuous streets round the Hdtel de 
la Ville or touching upon the church of St. Merri, a place of 
sanguinary memory, have rarely been explored by a native of 
Britain ; nor indeed are they ever seen by ninety-nine hundredths 
of the Parisians themselves; and yet to the artist, or to the 
antiquarian, they will repay the trouble of a walk of discovery 
better than a stroll under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli or a 
lounge along the ever-varying Boulevards. The very conforma* 
tion of the ground-plan of the centre of Paris attests the existence 
of the traditions of the middle ages ; and from the foci of refine- 
ment in tlie Fauxbourgs, St. Germain and St. Honor6, any one 
so disposed may in a iew minutes transport himself into scenes 
of comparative barbarism, — ^not of manners but of matter. As 
a mere question of art there is no doubt that the co-existence of 
cities of different epochs within one and the same precinct of 
walls, is beneficial to the eye of the painter, if not to the sensibi- 
lities of the fashionable dilettanti ; and the want of something 
like a relief from the endless lines of dirty brick houses, few of 
them more than a century old, is felt, we know, by many an artist 
in London. It is this circumstance, that among many others, 
renders Paris a very fit nursing place for an archaeological society ; 
and cd^eris paribus we should not be surprised to find the relative 
progress made by the modern archaeological school of France 
become more rapid than that of our own school in London. The 
public institutions, and especially the libraries of Paris, hold out 
nifinitely greater means of study in this respect than the corre- 
sponding establishments of London can pretend to do under ex- 
isting regulations : and tlie archaeological commissioners are so 
fully aware of the rich results which may be derived from a proper 
examination of their libraries, that every encouragement is given 
to those who attempt to bring any of their hidden treasures to 
light. It has been in consequence of this spirit of research that 
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M. G^raud has drawn out from the manuscript collections of 
the Biblioth^que du Roi the curious fiscal account of Paris 
under Philippe le Bel, which we have named with the other 
works in our title. It is drawn up from the original manu- 
script which, parish by parish, and street by street, contains 
the list of all the inhabitants of Paris subject to the impost of 
the taille in 129^, but which, having no title indicating the 
cause of its being made, is therefore probably defective at the 
commencement. The list begins with the Lombards of all 
the parishes : they were established for the first time in Paris 
about the end of the 12th century, and, as is well known, were 
the bankers, money-changers, and money-lenders, or even pawn- 
brokers, of those times. It appears from the enumeration made 
of them in this document that they were in number 205, and that 
their united imposts amounted to 1513 livres and 14 sous: a 
Lombard named Gandoufle paid the highest contribution of his 
class, and is rated at 114 livres and 10 sous, which an ingenious 
writer in the Charte, a defunct journal, makes equivalent to 
2657 fr. 10 c. of modem French money. If, the calculator 
adds, it be supposed that the Lombards were rated in the same 
proportion as other persons, that is to say, to the fiftieth part of 
their revenues, the income of the worthy Gandoufle would be 
equivalent to 130,000 fr. per annum. Making allowances for 
the circumstances of France at that period when fortunes in 
money were not large, whatever the extent of landed properly 
might have been, Gandoufle must have been one of the Rothschilds 
of the day. Very few surnames are met with in the record ; 
nearly all the individuals mentioned in it being distinguished by 
their Christian names, with the addition of some appellative, de- 
rived either from their native place, or their profession, or else a 
mere nick-name : thus Le-pelletier, Le-fevre, (Anglici Smith : 
Germ. Schmidt — Faber) Le-peintre, for names derived from 
trades: Le-gallois, Le-normand, L'allemand, for names from 
countries : and Le-jeune, Le-bossu, Boi-leau, for sobriquets or 
nick-names derived from personal circumstances. M. G^raud 
deduces from the MS. iu question an ingenious topographical 
account of the boundaries of Paris of that date, and traces it 
through the mazes of the modem, or rather subsequently erected 
streets ; into which, however, were we to follow him, we should 
probably appear prolix to any one who has not trodden the terra 
incognita of central Paris. It will be suflicient to state that of 
the three main divisions of the capital, that on the northem bank 
of the Seine, called the Outre-grand-pont, was even in those 
days the most considerable, and comprehended the inhabitants 
given to commerce as well as the most of the rich burgesses of 
the day : the central division^ the Cit£^ occupying the island in 
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the midst of the Seine, where the Roman dvitas existed, was the 
ecclesiastical quarter of the town, and small as it was, contained 
twelve out of the thirty-five parish churches of the whole capital. 
The division of Outre-petit-pont, on the southern bank of the 
river, was occupied by the students, and the professors of the 
schools, — the former, a noisy and somewhat seditious set, as they 
have been ever since. There it was that the Rue de la Fouarre, 
— Straw Street in its literal interpretation, received at one time 
the crowds of students, for whose better accommodation, in a 
sitting or recumbent posture, straw was laid down on the open 
highway. Cafi^ did not then eiist, it should be remembered, 
alUiough grisettes did ; and the Rue Transnonain (olim Trousse- 
nonnaine),and the Rue des Mauvais Gar^ons, — des Mauvaises Pa- 
roles, — Tirechape, — Coupe gueule,&c. — several of which epithets 
exist to the present day, — ^indicate pretty well what the popular 
manners of the neighbourhood must have been. The Rue de la 
Fouarre is mentioned even by Dante, so well was the fame of its 
students known ; it is now one of those filthy little streets that 
abut on the river south of Notre Dame. But to return to M. 
Giraud, — he makes out that at the end of the Iftth century there 
were only two advocates in Paris subject to the taiile, — at least 
so the MS. would indicate: there are now more than 1300 
inscribed on the Law List. Then there were only fortytwo 
butchers paying iaille ; 500 are now reckoned viithin the walls 
of Paris; the shoetrade was divided amongst \ 40 scavetiersy or 
makers of light cloth shoes, slipper manufacturers; 226 cordoua' 
niers, ori^nally makers of shoes in leather of Cordova ; and 25 
saeurs, stitchers, botchers, or cobblers. It is curious to compare 
this number with those of the same trade, all branches included, 
of the present day, which is less than 600. The medical pro- 
fession appears to have been divided among the mires or physicians, 
and the mirgesses or female medical practitioners ; 29 of the 
former and 8 of the latter are all that we find subject to the taHle; 
whereas nearly 1300 sangrados dispense tisane and eau sucree to 
the modem Parisians. M. G6raud calculates the population of 
Paris to have been somewhat more than 228,000 in 1292: we 
think he must be entirely mistaken on this point, and we should 
rather estimate it at not more than the fourth part of the number, 
at least judging from the analogies presented by other European 
cities of that epoch. To those who take an interest in social 
statistics, a work of this kind, coming up from its grave of learned 
dust after more than five centuries entombment, is a real treat. 
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Art. VIII. — Defema de los Tratados de Pat de Paucarpata ; 
(Defence of the Treaties of Peace at Paucarpata) por Ant. 
Jose de Irrisari. Arequipa. 1838. 

This is a most amusing as well as able performance; and for 
both reasons a novelty after its kind^ especially from the quarter 
whence it comes. Whatever faults may be charged upon the go« 
vernment of Chile as to the choice or modes of action, and of nego- 
ciatorsy assuredly the one act that selected M. Irrisari for a ple- 
nipotentiary is not to be numbered amongst them. He has shown 
himself capable of making, and under the worst circumstances of 
defeat and despair, a treaty in every shape advantageous to his 
country, rescuing a besieged and starving army from the necessity 
of unconditional surrender to the enemy, and restoring it in honour 
to its native shores ; and farther, of obtaining for his own land 
in this very crisis conditions of the highest importance, including 
every thing they could desire or expect in any frame of mind short 
of political delirium. 

One cause of this novel enlightenment in any portion of the 
Chilian service springs from the rare fact that the minister before 
us was, as appears from his work, a man of some information, and 
acquainted with history in general. He bad actually studied the 
questions committed to him, and consequently was not, like the 
major portion of those who undertake government on the part of 
the people, profoundly ignorant of every thing connected with the 
subject. He did not trust wholly to inspiration, however amia- 
ble, for supplying facts, or rely upon obtaining experience by in- 
tuition. How such a man, therefore, came to be selected for the 
task might fairly be a matter of astonishment, did not the pam- 
phlet before us satisfactorily prove that the choice was made in 
total ignorance of his (qualifications, and thus relieve the Chilian 
government from the incongruity of intentionally delegating a 
man of common sense and ability to perform impossibilities, and 
set reason and honesty equally at defiance. 

No such injustice must be done to the Chilian government; it 
is due to them to observe that the instant they discovered they had 
a man of sense in the country they sent him out of it; persons 
indeed who found that facts contradicted cherished theories could 
not too soon dispense with him who had made so novel a disco- 
very ; and whose conduct was the more unpardonable inasmuch 
as he had previously had some misgivings to the same extravagant 
effect. A man whose foreign studies had taught him — 

" That wbat*s impossible, can't be. 
And never, never comes to pass," 
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wa8 clearly unfit for a land of sages who looked only to the future 
for eiperience; who raised an army entirely from the love of 
peace ; invaded a neighbour solely to prove their dislike of inter- 
vention; and carried abhorrence of all dictatorship so far as to 
insist upon dictating the form of government to three foreign 
states. 

The Chilian ex-negociator, strangely enough^ appears to have 
been surprised by this view of the case, and even to have argued, 
at first, upon its injustice. That his arguments are sound, his 
authorities first-rate, and his deductions incontrovertible, we are 
ready to admit ; but since they only prove that he did all that 
could be done, and did not do what could not be done, they are 
manifestly insufficient for his vindication ; and his government, 
with equal logic and consistency, have fixed him in this formidable 
dilemma, that, since he failed to exceed the powers he had not, 
he must have exceeded the powers he actually had. 

To this mode of reasoning there is obviously no reply; M. Ir* 
risari, to his credit, admits it at once, and as an excellent joke : 
to carry it on with spirit he details the facts ; an act to which it is 
clear the government could not condescend. A more ludicrous 
statement seldom falls to the lot of diplomacy, and our readers 
shall judge of it for themselves. 

M. Irrisari commences by declaring that his Defence is not 
written for diplomatists, politicians, nor philosophers, but for 
those who condemn the treaty of Paucarpata; and as his govern- 
ment stands in this category, it is clear the worthy envoy regards 
their talents somewhat negatively. He thus begins the subject. 

^* The treaties of Paucarpata wbieb saved the honour of the Chilian 
arras ; which had terminated the war satisfactorily for that republic ; 
which had saved the Chilian army from certain destructioDi anci in fine 
had secured the highest possible glory in a most disastrous contest to the 
government that displayed the least strength ; those treaties, I repeat, 
so advantageous for the Chilian nation, have been disapproved, and the 
plenipotentiaries treated in recompense for their services with the grossest 
insult and the most unmerited stigma." 

Relieving General Blanco, who commanded the expeditionary 
army, from all responsibility on the subject, the writer proceeds 
to show that the negociators possessed the requisite powers, and 
quotes the government instructions. Art. 5. which enjoins these 
ministers, ** if compelled by unforeseen circumstances to stipulate 
with the enemy any thing which exceeds their instructions, or ma- 
terially contradicts them," to reserve the ratification or rejection 
for the Chilian government. It is clear, therefore, he observes, 
that the very instructions authorised them to act in unforeseen 
cases and under the one specified reservation. 

Having stated at full length in a former number the wanton ag- 
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gressions agaiost Persia by Cbile> we need only notice M, Irri- 
sari*8 argument that humanity requires every step to be taken to 
preserve peace before incurring the horrors of warfare : and that 
this is the practice of nations he proves by authorities, and by the 
case of the English government in the reign of George IL when 
Charles XII., at the instigation of Gortz, joined with Spain and 
Russia to aid the Pretender's designs. Twenty thousand men were 
then landed in England, and the Swedish ambassador Gillemberg 
conducted the intrigue. Denial was impossible, for the dispatches 
of the Swedish ministry to their ambassador fell into the hands 
of the British monarch. Gillemberg was arrested in London, 
Gortz in Holland, their papers were seized, and the commercial 
relations of the two countries stopped. The King of Sweden in 
return caused the English ambassador and his family to be ar- 
rested at Stockholm. Yet even in this atrocious case the foregoing 
was the only serious result; the King of Sweden, through French 
mediation, making the amende by disavowing the act of his minis- 
try, complaining of suspicion attaching to himself, and promising 
to inquire into the conduct of his ministers. These excuses were 
accepted by the aggrieved party. 

As Chile under far inferior provocation has insisted on war 
alone, and rejected the disavowals and peaceful offers of Peru, we 
need not add any thing to our former remarks (No. XXXIX*, 
pp. 157—178): 

'' Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 
They never pardon who have done the wrong ;" 

and, determined upon war and '' its advantages," as they termed 
it, the Chilian government insist upon hostilities in the first place, 
because the signatures of the ministers in the copy of the treaty 
sent to them, were not according to form, only one of their mi- 
nisters, and not both, taking precedence of the Peruvian. Surely, 
a fresh copy, with fresh signatures, might have sufiiced to save 
bloodshed. 

As to the treaty itself, since (by Art. 3.) Chile was to retain 
for the present the vessels she had piratically seized, without any 
equivalent clauses to Peru; since her troops were to be restored her 
(Art. 4.) — a commercial treaty to be framed (Art. 5.) — her ally, 
Buenos Ayres, to be consulted (Art. 6.) — new interventions to be 
recognized and all plotters punished (Art. 7.) — moderation to be 
observed on both sides (Art. 8.) — the 1,500,0CX) dollars claimed 
by Chile, admitted as a debt, though the Chilian negociators con- 
fessed they did not fully understand this point by their instructions ; 
— the mode of liquidation, omitted in that document, adjusted (Art. 
10.)— the interests of certain loans in London agreed to be repaid to 

VOL. XXU, NO. XLIV. C C 
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Chile (Art 1 1.) — an amnesty granted to the Peruvian traitors in 
the Chilian army (Art. 12.) — and the whole placed onder British 
guarantee (Art. 13.) ; — it is difficult to imagine what more could be 
required, even had the vanquished party been victors ; for by the 
second article of the treaty the Peru-Bolivian Confederation 
were to make the disavowals accepted by Great Britain from 
Sweden in the case cited ; and therefore there was little hardship 
in the first article, namely, that Chile should forget her causes of 
complaint. It was also eipressly reserved for the Chilian govern- 
ment to modify, discuss, and ratify the treaty in its several clauses. 

By these terms the Chilian General Blanco saved his vanquished 
army, which, as a general, he was bound to do, they having failed 
to enforce the extravagant demands of Chile against Peruvian inde- 
pendence (see No. aXXIX., pp. l68, 169); and for which, it 
seems, three times their force would have been insufficient, ac- 
cording to the confession of the leaders themselves. 

The invaders arrived at Arequipa; and were received with open 
arms, at least by the ladies ; for the men had fled. Their original 
force was to be doubled, according to their instructions, by recruits 
from amongst the natives, but they were disappointed; for whereas 
they themselves were to receive but one real a day, and this not 
paid, the Peruvian soldiers regularly received two : and the former 
were soon in a starving condition. Wanting food and clothing, 
they could not advance ; so they staid forty days in the desert 
country, as others, says the envoy irreverently, staid forty years. The 
author quotes authority to show that in order to march it is ne- 
cessary to eat ; and that to eat it is necessary to have food. To 
have attempted obtaining this by violence would have been de- 
struction at once. 

The army of Buenos Ayres could not assist them in another 
quarter, as calculated, for it had been defeated. Neither did the 
officers of the Peruvian government give up their em[)!oys and 
desert to them. But their own soldiers abandoned their ranks : 
the envoy hints that their habits were sufficiently abstemious be- 
fore their arrival, and that there was no need of increasing this 
virtue. An armistice of four days gained nothing for their cause. 

They had been told at home that so soon as they took posses- 
sion of Cuzco and Puno, popular enthusiasm would manifest itself 
in their favour. The envoy conceives that as they did not get 
half way there, the aforesaid enthusiasm would have been of more 
advantage to them, if it had come when they needed it than when 
it would have been superfluous : and we are half inclined to agree 
with him. As it was, they tried to awaken this somewhat dormant 
emotion by pushing forward a party to Chuquibamba, where, 
according to the Peruvian traitors who accompanied them, they 
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would obtain every thing they required ^ and be treated as re- 
deemers. ^* This last,'' adds the writer with disgusting profane* 
ness, " was the only point on which we were not deceived ; for 
the people who were to receive us as redeemers were going to 
crucify us !** 

In fact| however, the onl^ contrast to the general mode of re- 
ception of the Chilians during the whole campaign^ was the en- 
thusiasm and decision in their favour of the people of Chuqui- 
bamba. The commandant Espinosa was sent by General Blanco 
with one hundred and twenty men, to aid the declaration of 
Chuquibamba; but so soon as the peasantry of that province 
learned that it was a Chilian force come to redeem them from pro- 
tectoral captivity, they^ to the number of five bunded men, well 
armed, marched as far as Huichara to attack them, and kept up 
an incessant fire for a whole day upon their redeemers. Espinosa, 
notwithstanding this feu dejoie of bullets, continued his march 
upon the place, and forced an entrance, which was defended by 
two hundred and seventy men; but the latter, promptly joined by 
a large and increasing force, seizing the heights that commanded 
the place, he was compelled to begin his retreat, in fear lest this 
friendly peasantry should be supported by General VigiPs divi- 
sion, which was coming down upon them from the north ; and 
the retreat was accordingly effected, though close and bitterly 
harassed by the ^' amiable** Chuquibambinos. To sum up, ob« 
serves our narrator, 

^' General Blanco received from Espinosa neither the mules, nor the 
horses, nor the money, nor the goods, nor the volunteers, be had so 
much reason to expect ; but he obtained one disenchantment the more 
as to the important active co-operation of the Peruvians in their enter- 
prize to destroy the Confederation.** 

As neither the soil, climate, difficulty of route, barrenness, and 
depopulation of the country, the steep mountains, and prevailing 
sickness, had ever entered into account with the projectors 
of the expedition at home, if Peru, in that part at least, was not 
like Chile, General Blanco was not to blame for it. Nor does 
it appear that he was, as has been objected to him, more blame- 
able for not sending a battalion to Cuzco, and one to Puno, in- 
asmuch as the whole army could not contrive to get there, nor 
even to obtain assistance where it actually was. He ought, it 
seems, to have outmarched the Peruvians; but this was by no 
means so easy as the recommendation, for the latter marched in 
one day as far as the Chilians in three. 

Another objection to the unhappy general's conduct is, that he 
landed in the south of the country instead of the north. 

*^ I do not know,'* says bis colleague, *' what fate might have at- 
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tended os in the north, bot bad we toecceded there u we did io the 
•oath, and this required no mirack, it woold have been said we ought 
to have gone to the soath. Bot south, north, east, and west, and all 
the winds of the compass, are contrary winds for expeditions framed 
without proper care and circumspection. Neither in the west nor else- 
where could we hare had the same advantages as in the sooth, where 
there were no troops to oppose us; those who did so having been 
brought up from long distances, though we were told this was impos- 
sible?' 

We should have thought that perhaps the sages of the Chilian 
government, who laid down the line of march, were the parties 
most implicated in their own, foregoing, censure. 

We need not dwell longer upon details that only prove how 
utterly un6t was the Chilian government for the task it had 
undertaken so gratuitously of carrying on a war against an unof- 
fending neighbour. We shall only notice the latest expedition, 
its actual consequences, and probable results, as concisely as 
possible. 

The Chilians have, in affecting to treat the question of the 
treaty in a purely diplomatic sense, carefully abstained, as already 
noticed, from touchmg upon the expedition in a military point 
of view, which we should have thought the most prominent ; both, 
as it was a purely military measure originally, and because, as 
such only, it became the cause of the subsequent negociations. 
We want no authorities to prove that the duty of a military chief 
is to save his army from disasters, and that for such purposes he 
has a right to negociate in the last instance. We need only refer 
to the convention of Closter-seven and the then Duke of Cum- 
berland, the affair of the Duke of York subsequently, the arrange- 
ment of General Whitelock at Buenos Ayres, and the capitulation 
of Mack to Napoleon. Yet did either the British or Austrian 
governments receive back the armies extricated by the respective 
conventions and then refuse to fulfil their own share of terms ? 
and is not the case of Chile, therefore, a foul blot in the history 
of national faith ? And ought not the Chilian army, if the con- 
vention that liberated them is not binding, to be returned to the 
captors, if there b such a thing as common faith to be found ? 

^ut the renewal of hostilities before the Peruvians had time to 
be apprized of the non-ratification of the treaty, was simply 
another dishonourable attempt of the Chilians to obtain posses- 
sion of the Peruvian fleet by this stolen march. They would 
have succeeded in this disgraceful enterprize, but for the vigi- 
lance of the Peruvian commander, who by recent experience bad 
learned to prize Chilian honour. It seems however that General 
Ballivian, the best and ablest officer of the confederation, who 
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embarked with his family in a vessel for Bolivia on the faith of 
the treaty, was made prisoner by this unheard-of violation of a 
solemn engagement and of the practice of nations : an act that 
might bring the Chilian into fair but bad rivalry with Punic faith, 
for be it observed that the prematurity of those hostile acts is in 
direct defiance of their own decree of Dec. 18, respecting the 
treaty of Paucarpata, wherein it is declared 

'^ That the government of Chile disapproves of the said treaty, and 
that after this resolution has been intimated to the government of General 
Santa Cruz, hostilities against that government and its supporters will 
recommence in the same way as before its celebration." — Exposi, p. 19. 

The causes for rejecting the treaty are thus given in the same 
document — 

*' 1 St. That the treaty does not either satisfy the just reclamations of 
the Chilian nation, or compensate duly for the evUs it has suffered, or 
provide for the danger to which are exposed the neighbouring republics, 
whose independence and safety still remain in jeopardy. 

*' 2nd. That even in the Articles of the treaty more favourable to 
Chile there are doubtful clauses^ which for want of explanation would 
render useless the stipulations therein made, and cause, as it is to be 
feared, that after a protracted and vain controversy, the war should be 
renewed. 

" drd. That the plenipotentiaries of the government of Chile bad in 
concluding the treaty exceeded their instructions." — Ibid. 

On this we shall merely observe that it is a novel view of 
humanity to commence hostilities in they^ar of renewing war. 

Of the subsequent military and other proceedings a bare outline 
will suffice* 

The formation of free ports in the Peru-Bolivian confederation 
and the consecjuent diminution of lucrative offices, the more lu- 
crative as facilitating smuggling, has by giving a deathblow to the 
latter, considerably affected the profits of many amongst the Pe- 
ruvians, and none more effectually than the immediate connections 
of the Ex-president, Orbegoso. This man, amiable but weak, 
and incapable of maintaining his own authority in more troubled 
times, was the first to call in the aid of General Santa Cruz, then 
President of Bolivia alone, and to resign his own office into his 
hands. The dissatisfaction of his immediate friends and relatives 
at the losses suffered by the abolition of illicit trade, together with 
the natural regret at loss of his own power, have induced Orbegoso 
to unite with General Nieto, of whose weakness and cowardly 
flight from his own troops we gave recently some account — (No. 
XLI. p. 184.) During the absence of General Santa Cruz, Lima 
was seized and Orbegoso proclaimed president by the conspi- 
rators ; amongst these was a portion of the army, who were in- 
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censed at the continued efforts of the protector to check the spiril 
•f gambling that pervaded the whole military force. The Ex- 
president Gamarra accompanied the invaders, who drove out the 
conspirators and seized the seat of govemoteiitand the once strong 
castle of CallaO) now defenceless, as the guns had been dis- 
mounted and sold by the Ex-president Salaberri for his private 
advantage. The existence of so many ex*presidents forcibly dm* 
plays the state of the country immediately previous to the assump- 
tion of the protectorate by General Santa Cruz. Discord, weak- 
ness, and consequent distresses have thus been cherished and pro« 
moted by those interested in preserving a state of anarchy. 

Meantime the protector, against whom intrigue had been busy 
even in Bolivia, attended the congress there and satisfied them of 
his honourable conduct. The contrast of peace reigning there 
amidst the distractions of the neighbouring countries was at once 
admitted by the Bolivian congress ; and as the army of that state 
remains faithful to the chief, as well as that of South Peru alsO| 
we have little doubt of his future success against the invaders ; 
Orbegoso and Nieto having as usual, after their first defeat, fled 
the country without attempting a further effort 

It is however incumbent on us, as faithful narrators, to observe 
that some imprudent measures adopted by the protector had 
awakened considerable jealousy in Peru ; and the more as, though 
trifling in themselves, they have been attributed to the advice of 
foreigners in the protector's employ ; the Peruvians being, and 
with Justice, jealous of the introduction of so many foreigners 
into their administration, and apprehensive of further innovations. 
Recent events, therefore, will probably be a lesson to the pro- 
tector. 

We need make but one remark more. After the defeat of the 
force at Buenos Ayres, the cities of Salta and Jujui proposed to 
abandon the hitter and unite with the Peru-Bolivia confederation. 
General Santa Cruz, however, declined any extension of territory 
at the expense of the very enemy that had so loudly charged him 
with this very desire; and, to his immortal honour, has even ab- 
stained from molesting their defenceless frontier during the actual 
struggle of Buenos Ayres against the blockade enforced by France. 
Such conduct says more than a hundred proclamations. 

Having devoted so much space to an exposure of the conduct 
pursued by the Chilian government, and which has so fully borne 
out our own suspicions and imputations against the sinister in- 
tentions of this power, we must now turn to consider the state of 
things arising from the recent conduct of France in the western 
hemisphere. This, attributable as it apparently is to a similar 
source in selfish aggression, bids fair to aid largely in overturning 
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flie established practice of nations in the question of public re- 
lations^ and to subvert the very principles of natural rights and 
public law. 

The subject, therefore, is one deserving of very serious con- 
sideration ; not merely as destructive to the intercourse of friendly 
nations, and in defiance of all precedents, but also as confounding 
two principles, diametrically opposite, by a system which affects 
the rights of all states; and leaves neither security for commerce; 
nor redress for injury and loss, thereby sustained by the respective 
trading communities. 

The French government has not, in the course of its proceed- 
ings, put forth any document or manifesto to justify the choice of 
the new measures in preference to recurring to those established 
by the usages of nations and therefore intelligible to all. This 
silence on the part of the government itself may fairly create 
doubts whether France was satisfied of the justice of her own 
proceedings ; and whether she has not, in consequence, been 
careful to avoid any step that would have necessitated an official 
declaration of principles, such as might be brought to the test of 
serious examination founded on the basis of the admitted prac- 
tices and laws of nations,* 

The silence of the French government has been but indiffer- 
ently supplied by the advocates of its measures amongst the press 
of France. To the bold and repeated challenge of the English 
public writers, arraigning the course pursued as utterly at vari- 
ance with established usage and the maxims of all publicists 
whatever, no one reply has been attempted in a country justly 
celebrated for intellect and science. On the contrary, the de- 
mand for a single written authority in their favour has been wholly 
unanswered : we may therefore conclude there exists nothing to 
justify the proceeding. 

The only answer that has been given to the general principle, 
if indeed it deserve the name of answer, is a mere excuse ; viz. 
that a blockade is a less violent measure than a declaration of war, 
consequently, we may presume that it is in accordance with the 
dictates of humanity : and to the reauisition for precedents, that 
of England in the recent case of New Granada has been ad- 
duced. 

Now we are happy to learn that our enlightened neighbours 
admit the superiority of English intellect in so great a degree as 
to adopt it at once as their sole exemplar. We must confess that 
this high appreciation takes us somewhat by surprise ; for, with 
every disposition to admire and venerate the wisdom recently ex- 
hibited in all the enactments and acts of our legal sages, we still 



* The papers have been routed to the Chamber of Peputies. 
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were in doubt whether their doings had obtained an overwhelming 
degree of reputation any where out of the kingdom^ especially 
as they had not acquired any inconvenient celebrity within it. 
Their fame, in truth, being of the most modest and least obtru- 
sive kind, we cannot be less surprised than rejoiced to find our 
S resent legal authorities in such good repute abroad, and Sir 
ohn Campbell himself estimated out of his own country like 
anyihing but a prophet ; and ranking above Aristotle and Cicero, 
Grotius, Barbeyrac, Burlamaqui, Bynkershoek, Heineccius, Klii- 
ber, Martin, Puffendorf, De Real, and Vattel himself, to say no- 
thing of Silvestre Pinheiro Ferreira, and a host of others who 
have treated the subject more or less directly : as an authority, in 
fact, above all authorities ; better established than the practice of 
all mankind ; superior to all precedent ; more exact than experi- 
ence ; more historical than history ; with opinions sounder than 
Right itself, and far more rational than Reason* This, it must 
be admitted, is the highest of triumphs, and as a nation we are 
proportionately proud of it; yet, as that eminent functionary's 
appreciation is not quite so high at home, before it shall have 
reached this not undesirable point of universal irradiation we may 
perhaps be permitted to offer a few remarks on the main question. 

The French authorities then give up the question of historical 
precedent. Yet precedent is simply the action and application 
of law ; and exemplifies and proves its meaning. It is thus a 
practical commentary upon right, established by the consent of 
nations in all ages, for the use of nations in all ages. Where it is 
wanting, our steps are doubtful, and our rights open to question. 
Without it our conduct has no guide, our opinions no basis. To 
dispense at once with precedent, therefore, is to proclaim that any 
individual opinion should determine universal relatious. It is 
taking away the hereditary property of nations, and leaving them 
helpless, to the mercy of every new theorist. 

Precedents undoubtedly can be dispensed with, where they have 
proceeded on an error : but this error should be clearly proved. 
This proof is indispensable, for otherwise there can be no cer- 
tainty in any thing. 

Now the defence of the French writers seems to proceed on this 
ground, and by implication; Blockade, they say, avoids Blood- 
shed and War : it is adopted for the sake of humanity. If this 
can be shown, the question is settled ; precedents are dispensed 
with, as erroneous and noxious; and a great principle is justly 
asserted. Throwing precedent aside then, let us examine the 
principle. 

We affirm that Blockade is not a more humane proceeding than 
War; and that this assertion is itself an error of Principle and an 
invasion of the Rights of nature. 
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We propose sbowiog this by reason, rather than authority; thus 
meeting our opponents on their own grounds : and commence ab 
initio. 

Being is given us; and since we possess it, we possess ne- 
cessarily the rights; it involves ; in other words, such as are the 
absolute conditions of its existence. 

These rights are of two kinds; Enjoyment and Preservation. 

The first we can call a perfect right, for it tends to social hap- 
piness, and by universal consent. 

The second we can call an imperfect right, being at times but 
a partial consent and a partial injury. 

Peace, therefore, is the perfect principle or right, of happi- 
ness : and war, the imperfect principle or right, of necessity. 

Each principle possesses its own rights, and not those of the 
other; and, therefore, cannot give the rights it does not possess. 

The rights of peace exist in every state, internally; the righ.ts 
of war exist simply in reference to other states. 

When war overcomes peace, as by conquest, right yields to 
force : the stronger principle is recognized as effective and super- 
seding the other, which, because non-effective, is not recognizable. 

Such, by the way, is the principle of blockade, where war ex- 
tinguishing native rights, international and peaceful, uses power 
with injury to others for its own ends : it is a minor conquest. 
Hence also blockades are recognized only when efficient, i.e. when 
force is actually triumphant over established rights. 

Without this all blockade is null ; for, force takes existing rights 
and transfers them to itself. If they are not taken from an adver- 
sary by the hostile power, they are not held by the latter, but re- 
main with the adversary : and the hostile power, since it does not 
possess them, cannot act upon them. 

This, the admitted principle of blockade, shews that the same 
rights cannot exist in two parties at the same time and place; but 
are in abeyance with the one when wrested from it by the other. 

This leads us back to the main question. 

As each government possesses the right to prohibit foreign in- 
tercourse from its subjects, it can only be deprived of this right, 
and superseded in this act of government, by violence — that is, by 
war: — for acts of violence do not belong to peace. And peace 
cannot give a right it does not, as we have seen, possess. 

The seizure of property, and other measures of retaliation, are 
a right of peace, and thus essentially different from the foregoing; 
for they are the acts of a government on its proper soil : the acts 
of its own legislation — which is paramount in its own country 
over foreign persons and property in general. 

It has thus a right to avoid war by the principle of retaliation 
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or seizure, which is admitted to be the last step of peace ; and at 
which nations have often stopped^ when war was inexpedient from 
whatever causes. 

There is then an essential difference between seizure, which is a 
domestic act, and blockade, which is foreign. One is an established 
right, one is usurped* 

But humanity would avoid war by blockade, it seems. This, 
as we have shown, is always a usurpation of power by force ; then 
it is war, and not peace. Farther^ blockade affects not only the 
parties at variance, but innocent and friendly nations ; injury to 
whom, by blockade, is only excusable by the (presumed) last ne* 
cessity of a belligerent destroying its enemy. 

Is there no inhumanity but in bloodshed ? Are not the ruin 
and destruction of parties unconcerned, their business, homes, 
and families, induced by blockade and stoppage of commerce? 
Are not the former destroyed, the latter driven to want and dis- 
tress and starvation? Is it less death or destruction because blood 
is not actually shed in battle ? Farther, does it not befal these, 
the manufacturing population of peaceful countries, unexpectedly, 
and without any indirect notification, as of war existing some- 
where ? Consequently does it not prevent the possibility of anti- 
cipating and preparing for such an event so far as practicable i 

If it is argued that war gives little or no notice, this is putting 
peace on the level of war on this one point. And if the two are 
confounded on one point, why not on another ? Thus, no feeling 
of security can exist, and trade must suffer proportionately. 

When war is declared, if trade is stopped in its original channels 
it is turned into others. A new set of demands and supplies is 
created, new employment is afforded in various ways, as by labour 
and by active service also. Losses to some branches of industry 
therefore are compensated, if but partially, by gain to others. 
Blockade does not admit of this : it stagnates activity, and destroys 
trade and the means of subsistence without equivalent : it is, then, 
essentially destructive ; and, as such, is War, not Peace. 

This then is not humanity, but a false philanthropy; an er- 
roneous principle, since it only changes the course of destruction 
from direct to indirect. The punishment of criminals enforces 
security : but would it be better, or more humane, to starve the 
murderer and felon than to execute him outright ? 

With regard to third parties ; they only bear with the injury of 
war-blockade, because force has actually established its recognized 
right, of superseding domestic by foreign legislation in one of the 
belligerent states: because, in the effort at mutual destruction 
between these, the injury or destruction of the one is the contem- 
plated pledge and guarantee of the peaceable existence of the 
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other : — for the maintenance of its rights and welfare is the con^ 
dition of that eiisteoce. Force gives the blockader no ri|;hts be- 
yond what the blockaded party possessed ; i. e. prohibition and 
seizure. 

The principle, then, which established blockade as an act of 
war^ and not of peace, was sound in itself; and whereas war- 
blockades are but a portion of the operations against an enemj^ 
and therefore are not likely to last, a peace-blockade, as excluding 
all other and active nneasureSi is roost likely to last : and this to 
the detriment of innocent parties : for the blockader injures the 
enemy only by injuring the friendly powers. 

But does humanity profit by this system in the aggregate? 
The detestable Brutus and the detested Verres both inflicted 
greater miseries and loss of life by peaceful blockades than open 
execution could have done. Does not the very facility with which 
a strong power might thus attack a weaker, form a strong induce-* 
ment, and lead to the probability of its frequent adoption among 
nations, who would hesitate before going to ihrect war? u^nd 
would it not, further, be a frequent incentive to war among 
friendly powers, whose commercial relations could never be safe 
if this, an act of the last necessity hitherto, should be adopted as 
the first? 

In war, too, weaker powers form alliances and succour each 
other: thus, not merely preserving a balance of powers, and 
thereby the existence of states, but also affording sapplies in 
cases of prohibition by blockades. And yet the blockade which 
is expressly to preserve peace, would turn the simple act of inter^ 
alliance into an act of war ! 

If then not only the consequences, but the necessary concomi«* 
tants of an act of blockade, are acts of war, the act itself is one 
of war, and not of peace : and to aflirm the contrary is to con- 
found the two principles. The modern innovation, then, which 
inflicts general in preference to particular injury, superior in the 
aggregate, scarcely inferior in nature, and differing only in the 
mode ; which induces insecurity everywhere, and offers tempta- 
tions, by its facility, to the stronger ; which affords no means of 
alleviation, or coDftpensatiou ; which prolongs indefinitely the 
distress of unoffending parties, making their welfare dependent, 
not on the prudence, but the obstinacy of the powers at variance; 
which gives the right of violence to peace ; which permits one 
government to exercise the powers of another government without 
possessing itself of them; and which recognizes this forcible 
interference with the existing rights of another power as an act, 
not of hostility, but of peace, is therefore an errob of reason- 
ing, and a confusion of ofpositb PRiNaPLES. it can be in- 
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tended only for strong states against the weak; for insidious 
hostility against the unprepared : and its tendency, so far from 
alleviating misery, is to increase it, by multiplying and universaliz- 
ing the sense of injury, and increasing the chances of collisions on 
the slightest occasions. 

We repeat, that the recognition of a blockade in time of peace 
is admitting the effectiveness of all merely nominal blockade ; for 
it admits that the simple act of claiming a power over another 
state supersedes the, hitherto unquestioned, necessity of actually 
holding that power before it can be exercised. 

We lay down these principles without any particular reference 
to actual politics. In regard to these we must observe that the case 
of New Granada is scarcely a precedent ; for to inflict injury od 
the minister of a friendly power is in itself an act of war, and 
justifying a reprisal of war, after satisfaction was refused. In the 
cases of Buenos Ayres and Mexico it was a matter of commercial 
and private injury, and redress and compensation were offered. 
To take the first, and this the sole, precedent therefore, is at 
once admitting the necessity, and the impossibility, of finding a 
precedent. And yet the two last instances, and Antwerp, and 
that of New Granada, contrasted with the acquiescence in the 
seizure of the Vixen and the recent American hostile aggres- 
sion, all go to prove that what is termed a peace-blockade is a 
measure of the strong against the feeble merely, and carefully 
avoided between powers of anything like equal strength. France, 
however, that has so long taunted England as a nation of shop- 
keepers, has now rendered herself fully obnoxious to the charge 
uttered by Sheridan against the East India Company of uniting 
the meanness of a trader with a robber's heartlessness. 

Our gallant neighbours may like to have the whole passage at 
hand, in order to apply it the more readily. 

*' Mutate nomiDe, de te fabula narrator." 

'* There was something in the frame and constitution of the Company, 
which extended the sordid principles of their origin over all their succes- 
sive operations ; connecting with their civil policy, and even with their 
boldest achievements, the meanness of a pedlar and the profligacy of 
pirates. Alike in the political and military line could be observed auc- 
tioneering ambassadors and trading generals : and thus we saw a revolu- 
tion brought about by affidavits; an army employed in executing an 
arrest ; a town besieged on a note of band ; a prince dethroned for the 
balance of an account. Thus it was that they exhibited a government 
which united the mock majesty of a bloody sceptre and the petty traffic 
of a merchant's couuting-bouse ; wielding a truncheon with one band 
and picking a pocket with the other.'* 

Though there certainly are portions of this description which 
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do not apply to the case before us, there is nevertheless so strike 
ing a similarity in the general details with the spirit of the system 
recently adopted in France, as fully to warrant the introduction 
of the above passage here ; — if not altogether as a likeness, yet as 
a beacon to the gallant spirits whom a paltry and intriguing feel- 
ing of chandlery is misleading into piracy under the name of 
honour; — and whom it is wished to induce to seek glory in oppress- 
ing a nation already the prey of factions ; and this, too, for the 
sake of a few speculators in Compensations. Yet were a point 
of comparison wanting, we would ask whether the disclosures, 
officially made, respecting military peculation at Algiers, would not 
justify even stronger language than the above vague sarcasm 
against a body of English merchants uttered by a parliamentary 
profligate? 

For many features of the following portrait an original might 
possibly be found at the present day. 

<' It would be sufficient merely to consider in what consisted the pre- 
possessing distinction, the captivating characteristic of greatness of 
mind. Was it not solely to be traced in great actions directed to great 
ends > In them, and in them alone, we are to search for true, esti- 
mable magnauimity. To them alone can we justly affix the splendid 
title and honours of real greatness. There was indeed another species 
of greatness which displayed itself in boldly conceiving a bad measure, 
and undauntedly pursuing it to its accomplishment. But had Mr. Hast- 
ings the merit of exhibiting either of these descriptions of greatness — 
even of the latter } he saw nothing great— nothing magnanimous— no- 
thing open — nothing direct in his measures or in his mind. On the con- 
trary, he had too often pursued the worst objects by the worst means. 
His course was an eternal deviation from rectitude. He either tyran- 
nized or was deceived, and was by turns a Dionysins and a Scapin. As 
well might the writhing obliquity of the serpent be compared to the 
swift directness of the arrow, as the duplicity of Mr. Hastings' ambition 
to the simple steadiness of genuine magnanimity. In his mind all was 
shuffling, ambiguous, dark, insidious and little ; nothing simple, nothing 
unmixed: all affected plainness and actual dissimulation: a hetero- 
geneous mass of contradictory qualities, with nothing great but his 
crimes : and even those contrasted by the littleness of his motives, which 
at once denoted both his baseness and his meanness, and marked him for 
a traitor and a trickster." 
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Art. IX. — GU Arabi in Italia; eserdtazione Uofica di David 
Bertolotti. Torino. 1838. 

The name of Historical Exercise, most justly bestowed by the 
author of the present volume upon his work, defines so precisely 
both its scope and mode of execution, that we are precluded at 
once from any very extravagant expectations either as to the infor- 
mation it imparts or to the ability with which the task is performed. 
It may fairly however be pleaded in justification, that the materials 
extant for the labour are so imperfect and scanty, and the facts 
and details in general so utterly unknown to historians, that any 
formal attempts to arrange them into one close and connected 
tissue of history would itself be a work of mere imagination, ren- 
dering the attempts at continuing and classifying, with a view to 
philosophize upon them, in itself derogatory to the judgment of 
the writer. 

There is perhaps nothing more striking and remarkable in all 
literature than the entire ignorance evinced b^ European writers 
generallyi and of all ages, of the events of Asiatic history as con- 
nected with the leading points of their own; unless indeed when 
these came into actual contact. This omissioui however, arises 
in far less degree from mere ignorance of the di6ferent languages 
of the barbarians, and any possible difficulty of access to their 
historians, than from the distinction in essence between the spirit 
of the European and Asiatic families of mankind* 

We mark this distinction not the less forcibly because there has 
been an absolute affinity, a positive descent, in the first instances, 
of the former from the last; and an ample intermixture by the 
accidents of time and conquest in various subsequent periods : 
for, notwithstanding the identity in the first, and amalgamation in 
the latter cases, — the distinction exists as though no such inter- 
mixtures had ever taken place ; and in this, the latest century of 
the world, the difference is as clearly marked as in any of those 
that have ever preceded it. It is a difference that renders equally nu- 
gatory all researches of history, geography, and philology ; a dif- 
ference of civilization, not so much in degree as in nature; con- 
sisting not at all in the opposition of attributes, such as fixedness 
and mobility; but in an essential distinction of genius, antagonist 
in the two nations, and without reference to capacities, powers, 
and passions. The cause* if* haply, not referable to climate, we 
think hopelessly obscure: the consequence is undeniable. Through- 
out Asia it has found mental subservience, and enacted Laws : 
in Europe it has every where produced deliberative resistance j 
and has established Institutions. 

When, in immediate connection with our subject, the charac- 
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terlstic distioctions are so widely apart, the fact fumkhes us with 
a clue to the otherwise inexplicable indifference and ignorance of 
oriental history in writers brought, as coteroporaries, and from 
other and national causes^ into almost personal contact with them: 
and, to confine the deduction to the one question before us, it is 
hence that in all probability arises the mutual ignorance of Chris* 
tian and Moorish writers : for though, in Spain, there are un- 
doubtedly some instances to the contrary, yet these are far fewer 
than generally supposed, and to no very great extent. The 
Spanish historians of the Moorish wars do unquestionably in their 
narratives refer to the Moorish writers; but generally speaking 
it is but upon indispensable occasions; accidental notices, 
brought out by mutual relation of the same events : and sel- 
dom do we get more than a casual glimpse of the internal state 
of the hostile nation, of those individual traits, of those scenes of 
private life and feeling that in Asiatic bosoms act with so strong 
an influence over public affairs, and that bring down calamity 
upon a whole race or people from the fierce conflagrations of a 
spark long nourished in a single breast* The 2^gri feuds with the 
Abencerrages are proof of this. 

A consequence also follows from hence, and one of some im- 
portance to our views of history; for it admits as a general 
principle in our researches after the causes of the rise or decline 
of kingdoms, and in international cases, the fact which was so 
well observed by Montesauieu in the internal affairs of single 
kingdoms. Oppressions or the sovereign, he observes, are borne 
by the people, and to the utmost so long as they are general — but 
when oppression takes a discriminating form ; when violence is 
offered not merely to accidental rights and property, but to the 
internal state of society and to the domestic circle, resistance 
commences at once; and spreads from the one individual outraged 
to the generality of the party oppressed, as in the case of Wat 
Tyler- 

A due consideration of this fact, and of its origin, in the 
strongest impulses of our nature and also in the created rights of 
property, will at once induce us to extend the analogy to all that 
class of circumstances which are affected by similar feelings, and 
which stand in relation to foreign rather than domestic events : for 
there is no difference, we submit, in the passions of the indi- 
viduals thus outraged, whatever difference there may be in their 
Eolitical relations, as native or foreign : and if, therefore, we can 
elieve that the insult offered to his child by a tax-collector first 
roused Wat Tyler to rebellion against his sovereign, there is surely 
no wisdom in discrediting, as many writers have done, that the 
outrage offered to his daughter by a monarch leagued Count 
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Julian with the Moors. It may not have been, it certainly was 
not, the sole exciting cause, for where does tyranny con&ne itself 
to a single act? but if the act took place^ and we see no room to 
doubt it, though the earlier Spanish historians take no notice of 
the case, it is scarcely possible to conceive that the doubtful 
fidelity of the governor, would not at once have been turned to 
vengeance by the exasperation of the father. 

' That gatber*d rage, that would forego 
' The heart's first hope— to reach its foe : 

* That thunder-feeling, that would strike 

* All that its path embraced alike ; 

* Singling the loftiest, dearest ties 

* To fall the foremost sacrifice 3 

* And gladly in the general doom 

* Itself plunge headlong to the tomb, — 

* No matter — ^if but fate descend, 

* How wide its sweep, how wild its end ; 

* So that the ravage of its course 

' But serve to mark the whirlwind's force 5 
' So that the ruin but proclaim 

* The gui1ty*s crime, — the avenger's name. — * 

We have dwelt at some length upon this last consideration be- 
cause in Eastern history generally, and in the one Essay before us^ 
we find discredit thrown upon an act of the kind alluded to, for 
no other reason that we can divine but that it does not appear 
consonant with the dignity of history. But if, as we ourselves 
presume to think, the dignity of history is sustained only by phi- 
losophy, the latter can never consent to exclude from the sphere of 
her vision the genuine workings of the human mind, and especially 
when carried out to the widest range of action. Private feelings arc 
the hinges of history ; — and if through her ample gates the march 
of events is more magnificent when elaborated with those prouder 
and more pompous forms that are suited best for vulgar gaze, 
the calmer judgment will divest that gorgeous pageant of its state, 
reduce its masses of complication to simplicity, and trace the im- 
mediate and motive cause back to its one source, which is always 
to be found in the wellings of the human heart These, in 
Asiatic history too, our present subject, are the more important, 
because from the cause assigned at our outset, the life of the 
sovereign is there the onl^ history of the nation ; and it is still 
more germane to our considerations at the moment, inasmuch as 
to an act of private passions is attributable the Arab dominion in 
Sicily. 

After advertizing his readers that the present work is a sketch, 
not a picture, our author thus opens the subject : — 
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'* Amiclst the prevailing ardour for historical studies iu Italy, it seems 
extraordinary that no one should have taken as the subject of his theme 
the fixed sojourn and domination established by the Arabs in various 
parts of Italy from the middle of the seventh to the end of the eleventh 
century ; the richness^ novelty, and singularity of which subject exceed 
all previous expectation. The history cf the east and the west are thus 
given in Italy ; the ecclesiastical annals reveal memorable portents, and 
the letters and arts of the middle age are illustrated from an origin always 
unknown. 

*' Mahomet died in 632. At the time of his death his temporal and 
spiritual dominion comprehended the whole Arabian peninsula, without 
exceeding its confines. But the enthusiastic disciples of the false pro- 
phet already looked upon the entire world, as then known to them, only 
as an open field of conquests. Persia, Syria, and Egypt fell within a 
few years under their yoke : then, subduing the whole African coast 
down to the pillars of Hercules, from the opposite shore of the Medi- 
terranean they passed into Spain, which speedily sank beneath their 
power. Eighty-two years after the death of Mahomet his name was 
invoked at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

" The Arabs were thus enabled to pass over -land into Italy, by 
crossiug those mountains, part of France, and the Alps, as the Cartha- 
ginians had done already ; or they could have come by sea from all that 
immense tract of country extending from the ports of Asia Minor to the 
Straights, and from Gibraltar to Tarragona. The Arabs, in fact, arrived 
by land at the extreme western part of Italy, having traversed the south 
of France and Provence, which they entered the very year (716) in which 
they had besieged Constantinople, and two years after conquering 
Turkestan and carrying their arms to the very frontiers of India. But 
they did not pass the Alps, nor advance much farther than Varo ; and all 
the injury inflicted on Italy by this overland expedition is reduced to the 
devastation of some maritime portions of Liguria. It is well knovm 
that Abdal Malek, the leader of one of their armies in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, on reaching the bank of the Rhone, pointed out to his soldiers 
the summits of the Alps whitening in snows in the distance ; and that, 
not less ambitious than the African Hannibal, he desired to surmount 
them and subject Italy to the law of the Korann. I'he memorable victories 
of Charles IVlartel, however, saved France at the moment, and Italy with 
her, from the imminent peril of becoming a Mussulman province. 

" But, more than French victories, Arabian dissensions stopped the 
coui-se of their triumphs. The Ommiad Caliphs had, beyond any, en- 
larged the empire founded by Mahomet, which then extended from the 
Caspian to the Atlantic Ocean, from the confines of India to the sources 
of the £bro in Spain. This vast empire fell a prey to discord and civil 
warfare, llie monarchy of the Abassides rose on the ruins of that of 
Ommiah (750), and transported the seat of empire from Damascus to 
Bagdad." 

We need but cursorily refer to the sketch of the condition of 
Italy from its foundation as a kingdom by Odocacer (476); — in 
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fact at least, if not in name^ uhich is somewhat doubtful ; — oi iiie 
conquests of Theodoric, Belisarius, and N arses, to the death of 
Teja (55.S) and the extinction of the Lombard kingdom of Charle- 
magne in 774; and we resume our extracts with a previous 
notice that the Saracens began their inroads into Italy during the 
time of the Lombards, though confining themselves chiefly to the 
islands of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia. •* The only known allu- 
sions/' says M. Bertolotti, " to the Lombard affairs against the 
Saracens is the following : — in the year 739, Liutprand, king of 
the Lombards, being applied to by Charles Martel for aid against 
the Saracens who infested Provence, sent his army and rode to the 
scene. The Saracens, hearing the rumour, returned to Langue- 
doc." The candour and completeness of this information forcibly 
recals the triumphant songs of " the brave Belgians" after the 
battle of Waterloo, which entirely omitted all mention of the 
English. 

•' With the reign of Charles le Gros, deposed in 888, condades 
the dominHtion of the Carlovingian dynasty, magnificent in its founder, 
wretched in bis successors. During their rule the Saracens established 
themselves in Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Calabria, Apulia, and Terra di 
Lavoro, carrying their depredations even to the gates of Rome, and in- 
juring the Tuscan and Ligurian trade. Some of these princes attempted 
to combat the infidels, but with little success. It is however to be observed 
that the Italian islands at that time held themselves dependent on the 
eastern empire, and so did some portions of the present kingdom of 
Naples ; while the remainder looked up to the Lombard dukedom of 
Benevento, existing certainly, but owning allegiance to the western 
empire, subsequently divided into three." 

The election of Berengarius I., Duke of Friuli, and his coro- 
nation as emperor in 915, was but a signal for fresh discord 
among the Italians ; elections against elections, authority against 
authority, king against king; as the following table will show: — 

Berengarius L, elected 888 

Guido, king 890 

, elected emperor 891 

Lamberto, king and emperor 892 

Arnolfo, emperor 896 

Lewis IIL, king of Italy 900 

elected emperor 901 

Berengarius, crowned 915 

Rodolfo, king of Italy 9«l 

Hugo, king of Italy 92(5 

Lothario II., king of Italy 931 

Berengarius II., 7 ^.^ 

Adalberto, j ^'"^ 
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During these seventy years of rebellions, treasons, wars, 
slaughters, and foreign interventions, Italy suffered direfully from 
the Saracens, who occupied all the islands, infested all the seas, 
and established themselves on the main land both in the east and 
the west. 

We may pass over the scenes of Italian discord that disgraced 
the reigns of the three first Othos, which are but slightly touched 
by our author in this place, ns well as the Crusaders, and the Nor- 
man establishment in Sicily. Pisa, Geneva, and the Normans 
drove the Saracens from Italy (1021 — lOCjO), and spread in re* 
turn the terror of their own arms into Africa; while the Crusa- 
ders (1095 — 1291) compelled the Moslemans to fight in Asia for 
their own soil. 

In the twelfth century the Lombard communities won their inde- 
pendence, and forced the fierce Frederick Barbarossa to conclude 
peace. Three centuries of valour and greatness, of population, 
commerce, industry, and riches, succeeded, from the peace of 
Constance (1 183) to the death of Lorenzo di Medici in 1492. 
During his life the fall of Constantinople once more brought the 
Mohammedan army to the coasts of Italy, when this unhappy 
land, drained of native defenders and partially the slave of Spain, 
had no defence but in Venetian strength and the valour of the 
Knights of Malta, and in the voice of the sovereign pontiff, claim- 
ing assistance from Christendom against the assaults of Islam. 

Before turning to the domination of the invaders in Sicily, it 
may not be unnecessary to make a few remarks upon the origin of 
their power and of the name Saracen, which has been wrapped in 
singular obscurity by the conflicting evidence of doubtful and 
evidently incompetent authorities. 

We have slightly referred to the period of the Abasside usurpa- 
tion, 

" Then, when the Kbalif 's earthly diadem 

Sunk from the enfeebled grasp of Omar*s race. 
One outcast scion of the sacred stem 
Found in Cordova's soil bis resting-place /' 

And Spain that, since 714, had owned the dominion of an 
Emir of the Caliphate, now united her plains into one oriental 
monarchy under the sway of the fugitive, Abderahme, Caliph of 
the West. 

The example of Spanish secession was speedily followed in 
Africa within four years, and during the powerful reign of the far- 
famed Al Rashid, the scourge of the declining Greek empire : 
the Aglabites established a distinct sovereignty in that quarter, 
followed by the Edrissites; and subsequently by the Fatimites of 
Egypt, the Zairidi of Barbary, the Almoravidi of Mauritania, 
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and the AJmohadi of Morocco; but the Saracens who esta- 
blished themselves in Italy came originally from Egypt before the 
divisions of the Caliphate. 

*' The names of Arabs^ Moors, and Saracins, or Saracens, were indif- 
ferently applied to the Moslems before the conquests of the Turks. 
They were called Arabs because the empire was Arabian, an Arab was 
the founder of their creed, their principal sovereigns and leaders were, 
at least in the commencement, Arabs, and their speech was Arabic. 
They were called Saracens because this was the nane formerly given by 
the Christians to the Mohammedans." 

Our author subjoins an attempted elucidation of the word. 

** Girolamo Serra gives the following etymology of this name. * Sa- 
racca,' says he, * was a city of Arabia Petraea, so denominated from 
Sara, the mother of the Patriarch Abraham. * * The population of 
Saracca was neither numerous nor powerful, yet so addicted to warfare 
diat in the campaigns of Justinian against the Persians they sold their 
services to the highest bidder. The Gredts from that time began to 
call all the Arabs indifferently Saracens/ — (Stor. Delia Liguria,) Other 
etymologies are offered, but all appear questionable. 

*' In the oldest Italian chronicles the Saracens are called Hagarenes or 
Ishmaelites," 

We wonder that our autlior makes no reference here to the 
note in the 50tb chapter of Gibbon, (Decline and Fall, a work to 
which he elsewhere constantly refers,) who has copiously adduced 
and slightly discussed the authorities for this name, and with his 
usual discrimination has pointed inquiry to foreign instead of na« 
tive sources in Arabia. In truth, to admit the etymology of Giro^ 
lamo Serra is but removing the difficulty a single step, from the 
people to the place of their designation; since it may fairly be 
asked, what gave this the name? Had the great historian how- 
ever, instead of quoting Ptolemy at second-hand| turned to that 
author himself, he Mould have found much to assist his conjee* 
tures. Ockley, if we remember right, adopts the derivation of an 
Arabic term, signifying ^s^erif; which, as Gibbon observes, is 
disproved by Ptolemy, who shows that they lived in the Western 
part of Arabia: but this is East of Egypt, it has been objected, 
and they came from thence. We find that Ptolemy (Geog. Arab. 
Petr. I.vi.) places them to the vfeai of the Melanasan Mountains; 
and again, 1. vi. Arab. Felix, belovir theThudita?: this leaves np 
doubt of their position. On turning, however, to the description 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, we find another race of Saracens near the 
Tanais, and in the dispersion of tribes it is therefore evident that 
the name was carried westward : the S. then was probably only 
the Gothic prefix, the Hebrew tCf; substance; the definite ai^ 
^>cle. Since we find them mentioned as the Saracenic tribes in 
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the comedies of Mtnander, who flourished in the fourth century, 
the name must^ on the most moderate computation^ have been 
established considerably before the time of PsammetichusII. King 
of Egypt; and this, we believe, is the nearest approximation to 
the time of that (unknown) Egyptian King, in whose tomb is in* 
scribed^ amongst other fugitive nations, the name of the Rakk am. 

If we take the word pi, rakk, evidently might; fiery or deso- 
lating; (as compounded in the Hebrew D^p*121 lightnings, Ps. ]8» 
14,) this sufficiently shows the import of the root; t. e. the ori- 
ginal sense of the word, which signifies properly an armed array. 
The Arabian rokk is obviously from the same root. The word 
Saraceni then was in all likelihood Dplt^, Serakhim; (roLpaxvjvo); 
fulmina belli; The Warlike: a name which the fact of their mi- 
litary propensities, obvious in Amm. Marcellinus, and quoted 
from Girolamo Serra, sufficiently proves; and their valour in the 
cause of Mohammed establishes the existence of that martial 
spirit^ the pre-eminence of which may probably have extended 
the name of Saracen to the first Mahommedan Arabs generally. 
All writers, including the careful Muratori, Ann. an. 698> concur 
in noticing their Egyptian connection. 

In conclusion on this point we may remark, that the old Italian 
chronicles spoken of are of little authority even in allying the 
Saracens to Abraham by descent, though through Hagar, and in 
the opposite branch from Sara; since the Arabs were ignorant 
of the names of Ishmael and Hagar till the time of Mahomet. 
The name of Sara, princess, seems, however, unquestionably de- 
rived from the same root as the first part of the foregoing, being 
but the feminine form of the root, in Hebrew, "D^^-i/r; in 
Coptic (ff, Armenian or ancient Persian ara^ bright, glorious, 
the sovereign. 

We now turn to the Sicilian Arabs. 

'* The first descent of the Arabs upon Sicilv is also the first mention 
in history of the appearance of these oriental barbarians on tbe Italian 
doasts. Tbe year in which it occurred is not certain, but we know that 
in 652 Olympias, Exarch of Italy, was directed by tbe Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, Lord Paramount of Sicily, to carry there an army in order 
to expel the Saracens. ♦ * We know likewise that Olympius was de- 
feated by them in battle, and through vexation and illness finally lost his 
life" 

It is curious however to find, in Muratori, that Pope Martin 
was accused by the Greeks of having assisted the Saracen inva- 
sion of Sicily, and was conducted a prisoner tp Constantinople to 
answer the charge. (654.) He denied that he had ever written 
to the enemy, or supplied them with money; having only contri- 
buted to the wants of the Christians driven from thence. The 
baseness and perfidy of tbe Greeks was notoriously equal to even 
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this calumny, if such it was ; but the fact at any rate proves the 
strong suspicions entertained of the temporal practices of the 
Holy See. 

The civil wars between Ali and Moaviah for the caliphate (656) 
enabled the Greeks and Romans to drive the Saracens out of 
Sicily; or, more probably, Moaviah withdrew them to increase 
his Egyptian army against his rival. The Emperor Constantine 
established his dominion in that island in 663; but six years 
afterwards the Arabs returned in aid of Macezius against his so- 
vereign, though too late to save him. They arrived suddenly in 
Sicily, with many vessels, entered Syracuse, and put the unhappy 
inhabitants to the sword ; and, if we may credit some writers, 
committed many cruelties in the island. This is not absolutely 
certain, but it seems they sacked and burnt Messina and other 
places. They made subsequently frequent incursions there. 

The establishment of the Saracens in the island belongs how- 
ever to the ninth century, and the period of Abderahme II. in 
Spain, and of the Fatimites and Edrissites, already noticed, in 
Africa. 

*' The vengeance of an outraged parent for bis daughter*s honour 
against a dissolute monarch, opened, as it is said, the ports of Spain to 
the Saracens. The vengeance of a lover, robbed either of bis mistress 
or bis bride, conducted tbem to Sicily and facilitated its conquest. (827.)'* 

We find in the Greek historian Cedrenus, that one Euphemius, 
enamoured of a nun, carried her oflF by force from the convent. 
Her brothers applied to the emperor, who directed the punishment 
of the offender, and Euphemius fled for refuge to the Saracens 
of Africa, whom he induced to undertake the invasion of Sicily* 
The anonymous Salernitan writer, however, lays the whole blame 
upon the Greeks, declaring that the governor, for a bribe, gave 
the affianced bride of Euphemius to another ; and that, not fear, 
but revenge, induced the application to the Saracens of Tunis. 

We have already assigned our reasons for objecting to the prin« 
ciple on which attempts have been made, and even by the author, 
M. Bertolotti, to throw discredit on the tale. The enemy how* 
ever landed seven hundred horsemen and ten thousand infantry 
from a hundred vessels, and devastated the country. But still its 
conquest was difficult, and the Greeks under Theodotus reduced 
the Moslems even to the extremity of eating their horses; but re- 
ceiving aid from Andalusia they took Messma and Palermo after 
a long defence. Syracuse, the capital, resisted however until the 
year 878, when after many furious and vain assaults it was finally 
taken by storm and given up to violence. Its riches and opulence 
may be imagined from the fact that it afforded to the conquerors 
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the greatest boot}' they had ever taken, excepting only the city of 
Madain, the capital of the Persian empire. 

Taromiiia and Rametta still held out, the latter to the year 965. 
The Greek emperor sent to its assistance an army composed of 
Greeks, Russians, Armenians, and Persians, who landed at Mes- 
sina, but were slain or captured by the Moors ; Islamism became 
the prevailing religion of the island^ sfkid the Greeks concluded 
peace in 967. 

It was not till 1038 that the Greek power asserted itself in 
Sicily, owing to the fraternal discord of the two Saracen governors, 
and with the aid of the Lombards and Normans : the allies quar- 
relled about the spoils ; and the entry of the Normans into Sicily 
can date only from 106 1 : thirty years were needed for the entire 
conquest, and in the year 1 130, Roger I. the son of the conqueror 
assumed the title of King of Italy. The Moors and Jews who 
chose to remain were not molested in the exercise of their re- 
ligion. 

We may observe that the brutality of the Arabian fanatics 
that formed the armies of Islamism was often vainly checked by 
the injunctions of Mahommed, to show respect for literature. 
Peace and riches, however, wrought a great but natural change in 
their possessors; and the glories of the Abasside caliphs roused 
their independent brethren of Spain, Africa, and Italy^to imitate 
their example. The Arabs who cultivated the Greek literature 
through its long extension from Constantinople to Samarcand, 
restored to Italy the lost learning of Greece, her philosophy, ma- 
thematics, medicine, and even the memory of her glorious ex- 
ample ; and gave further, according to native testimony, the in- 
fluence of their taste to Italian literature. 

In this we find, observes Sismondi, the real Oriental character; 
not only in the frequent descriptions of spring, of herbage and 
flowers, the songs of birds, the murmur of streams, the freshness 
of fountains, the nightingale as a messenger of love, and the 
mental subtleties applied to amorous imaginings, but also in the 
necromancers, fairies, enchantments, palaces of adamant, magic 
rings, and all the marvels of our epics : — and these he asserts, on 
the authority of Denina, to have been chiefly of Arab invention. 
Eastern we would observe, they undoubtedly were, but certainly 
not Arab originally — and we may notice that these tales were ab- 
solutely forbidden to the Arabs, as devices of the demons in Persia, 
to which country they must undoubtedly be referred in the first 
instance; nor did they freely penetrate the East under the severe 
interdiction of Mahommed, until the genius of Ferdusi had col- 
lected them into one gorgeous tissue, heightened by the charms of 
unrivalled oriental genius ; it was not till nearly a century after 
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his appearance that these magnificent imaginings found their way, 
through ^rabia^ into Europe. 

In turning from the " historical exercise^" we cannot but notice 
the allusion to architectural improvements introduced by the 
Arabs — as at Zisa in Palermo. Ample architectural details of 
the place are given at the end of the work ; to these we refer the 
reader, and can find space only for a sketch of the ruins^ which 
we are happy to supply from the volumes of a recent traveller and 
excellent judge of art, our own countryman, Mr. Standish.* 

*' From hence 1 passed to what is called the Castle * delta Zisa/ and 
surveyed with much pleasure this Moorish building — corresponding as it 
does with all similar edifices which I have seen in Spain and other places. 
The apartment which now remains^ served doubtless in former times as 
a hall for audience, and is dpen on the gfoand-floor to a corridor. A 
spring of pellucid water fiows from one of its walls, facing the grand 
entrance, and this is received in a square reservoir, which by a small 
gutter conveys the liquid into two others, all being on a level with the 
floor. The corridor is adorned with an Arabic legend on the frieze of 
its walls, but the modern embellishments which it has undergone are 
trifling, and in bad harmony with the ancient construction of the build- 
ing. The name of Zisa is a corruption probably of the Arabic word 
' Alaaziz,' which signifies ' magnificent.' A tradition recounts that this 
building was in the olden time both larger and more splendid than we 
now find it. It was seated amongst gardens, and had a reset*voir for fish, 
with subterraneous communications, (as was usual with the Arabs in all 
their buildings of importance,) which communicated to other palaces and 
castles in the neighbourhood. The object however of this erection is 
still doubtful, after all the investigations and discussions of the learned ; 
but Professor Morso, author of a work on the antiquities of Palermo, in- 
clines to the opinion that it served as a place of recreation to the Arab 
chiefs resident there, and not a Moorish college or university, as has been 
supposed by some. The Arabic legend or inscription is merely in praise 
of the Divinity, and has nothing* to do with the history of the edifice it 
embellishes, nor does it throw any light on that subject." — vol. i. pp. 
m, 178. 

We are the better pleased to refer to this writer on the present 
occasion^ inasmuch as amidst the whimsical interruption of his 
subjects, many notices are found of the works of Arabian art in 
Sicily, Italy, and Spain; and all touched lightly, but with a vigor- 
ous hand. His remarks on Constantinople, too, contain much of 
novelty, notwithstanding all that has been written on the subject of 
late. As a fit conclusion to this article we shall quote some por- 
tion of his chapter on the religion, customs, arts, and literature of 
the Arabs in Granada. 

" The pure religion of the Arabs was conformity to the Koran. Tbe^^ 

* Shores of the Mcditerraneun. 2 vols. LondoD. 
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had, however, sects called the Malecbite, the Scbapbetic, and the HaD»- 
phetie, from names of three doctors in their divinity. Our sacred writings 
are by the Mahommedans considered uninspired and abominable, as 
theirs are by us. * Islamism' means resignation to the will of God. Ma- 
homet, who knew little of literature, is supposed to have been aidfed by 
certain ecclesiastics, who, on the condemnation for heresy of EuiycheS 
and Nesiorius, bishops of Constantinople, who lived towards the middle 
of the fifth century, fied with them to the deserts of Egypt and Syria ; 
bis believers however allege that the verses of the Koran were delivered 
te the prophet direct from the Almighty by the angel Gabriel, on a 
parchment made from the skin of the lamb which Abraham sacrificed 
instead of his son Isaac; and that three-and- twenty years were required 
for their transmission. It may a£Pord amusement to the curious if 1 give 
some accodnt of the Mahommedan Paradise, a description of which is 
fully laid down in the Koran, both as to its aspect and its enjoyments. 
There are seven regions for the blest, all of which Mtbhomet visits, seated 
on the Alborak, an animal in breed between the mule and the horse. 
The first Paradise is of fine silver ; the second of gold 5 the third of pre- 
cious stones, in which sits an angel, the distance between whose hands is 
80 great, as to require 70,000 days to traverse from the one to the other; 
in these he holds a book, on which his eyes are perpetually fixed.* The 
fourth heaven is of emeralds ; the fifth of rock crystal ; the sixth of a 
flame colour; and in the seventh is a delicious garden, watered by rivers 
of milk, honey, and wine^ and planted with trees perpetually verdant^ 
the seeds of which, when they fall, are converted to nymphs so band- 
tome and so sweet, that were one to spit in the sea she would remove all 
the bitterness of its salt. This paradise is guarded by angels with heads 
of oxen, and horns with 40,000. curves, the distance between each curve 
being forty days' journey. There are other angels with 70,000 mouths, 
each mouth with the same number of tongues, which praise God daily 
70^000 times, in as many languages. Before the throne of God bum 
fourteen tapers, eqni-distant, and at fifty days' journey horn each other. 
In all the apartments of these imaginary heavens, the true believers are 
served with fcxxl of the finest quality, they receive the embraces of dam- 
sels whose charms never fade, and the momentary sexual pleasures of 
earth are prolonged in their arms to a thousand years. The infernal re- 
gions are situated in the centre of our globe ; tbe residence in the halls 
of Eblis is however not eternal ; ablution in a fountain admits the guilty, 
through the intercession of Mahomet, to share in the remnants of re- 
pasU left by the just."— pp. 303—305. 

The following concise remarks contain much that is not gene- 
rally known, and may be of some value at tbe present time^ when» 
notwithstanding the daily increasing intercourse with the prophet's 
followers^ so little is known popularly of their peculiar tenets. 

'' To the Koran there is a kind of supplement called the * Sonua ;' — 
the Casuists on these books are very numerous. In the Mahommedan 

* This is the angel of death, hrafil, who gazes on tlie book of humau destinies. 
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code of canon law, there is a divine right distinguished from the positive. 
It is easy to imagine that a religion which promised so many sensual en- 
joyments after death, propagated amongst a nation deprived of almost all 
comforts during life, where the proudest and richest prince could scarcely 
boast of the conveniences possc^d by an artisan of Europe, should have 
found many followers ; and as the new sect increased in wealth and 
power, the Koran, on being consulted by the rich, presented no objec- 
tions to luxury and sensuality even in this world. The severe obligations 
of a husband to have but one partner were unknown -, the use of wine, 
though publicly prohibited, was secretly indulged by the affluent ; fre- 
quent ablutions, in no climate ungrateful, were under the fervid sun of 
Syria and Arabia enjoyments, nay necessary comforts ; ignorance and 
poverty were not regarded as sins, and the favour of the prophet was the 
proud prerogative which caused the meanest Mahommedan to consider 
himself above and better than the most illustrious infidel. Aristocratic 
distinctions were scarcely known. In the highest employments of state, 
a minister would often retain the name of the manual occupation in 
which he bad been engaged before his elevation. Despotism, always 
pleasant to tliose in office, was here sanctified by religion. With so 
many attractive temptations, it is no wonder that this persuasion gained 
proselytes both amongst the high and the low : to each it offered advan- 
tages, and, unlike the promised rewards of our religion, which are distant 
and conditional, it presented immediately to its proselytes all they could 
most wish for and desire. The only restrictive obligations imposed upon 
them were daily prayers to God and the Prophet. 

'* The Arabs of Granada had their Mufti or bishop ; his business was 
to settle theological disputes, and to direct the application of money for 
hospitals, mosques, and other buildings dedicated to religious or charita- 
ble purposes. Inferior ministers of religion, the Talbes, who possessed 
the accomplishment of reading and writing the Arabic language; and 
the Mudens, whose office it was to chaunt the hours of prayer from the 
minarets, served as lawyers and as curates, and in fact filled all the posts 
of government. Every Friday some one of these ministers convoked the 
people, and expounded a chapter of the Koran. The book was placed 
on velvet or cloth, that it might not be defiled by manual contact. The 
' Ramadhan,* or yearly fast of a month, was strictly observed here ; at 
that time it was unlawful for the pious even to smell meat until night- 
fall. Besides the Ramadhan or monthly fast, there were four festivals, 
each of which lasted three days, similar to the Jewish passover : the first 
of these was the * Mulen,' for the birth of Mahomet ; the second, ' Eid 
Segur,' in which honey and butter were to be eaten before any other 
viands; the third, * Ahsor,' in which the king and the nobles gave tithes 
of cattle and grain to the poor; and the fourth was the ' Idquivir,' or 
great feast, which %vas held in honour of the sacrifice of Abraham ; in 
this, the rich man killed rams to the number of his family, and even the 
poor always killed one. Processions were unknown amongst the Moors. 
The order of the Suphites was composed of Monkish ecclesiastics, who 
lived retired from towns similar to Christian hermits ; but they had niles 
and a superior in all their convents. The most celebrated one was that 
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outside tbe gate of tbe Alfabareros at Granada. From the roles of this 
institution, which are preserved at the Escurial, we learn that it was 
founded in the second century of the Hegtra, in imitation probably of tbe 
Christian monastic establishments. 

'* The matrimonial laws of the Arabs are similar to those of the Turks; 
their sepulchral rites the same also. The Arabs generally ornamented 
their graves with a stone sepulchre, terminating in a small pointed roof. 
The administration of justice resided first in the king, then in the vizier; 
each town had an alcalde or governor; after him came the cadis, their 
functions being both civil and ecclesiastic; but the halif or alguacil 
superintended the execution of punishments, and looked after the inter- 
nal economy of the city in whieh he resided. The lex talionis was ob- 
served amongst this people ; a murderer being executed with the instru- 
ment of his crime. Although Mahomet directed that succession to the 
throne should be conferred by election of the people, and not from con- 
sanguinity to the deceased sovereign, even among his Arabian successors 
this injunction was neglected : and at Granada the son succeeded the 
father in empire. The other members of the family, however, generally 
desired to rule also, and the court, at the beginning and termination of 
every reign, was a scene of bloodshed and intrigue. The body guard of 
the kings was composed of an African corps called Z^egris, who were 
considered safer and more trustworthy than national troops. A favourite 
place of royal diversion was the riding-school. The kings cherished and 
studied the breed of horses with oriental care ; their genealogy was noted 
as in the east, and they were treated with the utmost kindness. Horse- 
manship and the exercise of arms occupied the bodily energies of tbe 
Granadan sovereigns; mathematics, eloquence, and }K>etry, were their 
mental occupations ; perhaps they were the most polite princes of their 
rank and time in Europe. The army was irregularly divided into par- 
ties, which generally formed in masses to attack the enemy, each having 
its leader; and the commander in chief of all was invariably a relation 
of the King of Mauritania. Such promiscuous bodies were easily dis- 
persed, if not successful in their first attack ; but the personal valour of 
the men was very great, and it required much steadiness in the troops 
opposed to them to withstand them, if they began the battle with gain- 
ing an advantage. The royal income consisted of tithes on products 
paid during the Feast of Absor, the ' Almoxarifazgo,' a duty of one and 
a half per cent, on all manufactures exported or imported, and the 
' alcabala,' or auction dues of ten per cent. The * gabelas' were taxes 
specially imposed for the completion of public works : the Arab word 
has passed to the French in * gabelle.' Elgaleb Billah, in order to found 
academies, drew a yearly income of nearly 200,000 ducats from this tax. 
A singularity in the dress of the Granadan Moors was, that a turban 
was seldom worn by them, except when high in office. In the winter, 
a warm cloak covered their under garments ; in summer, a white flow- 
ing gown supplied its place. I possess the picture of a Christian Sybil 
painted by Murillo, and dressed in the female Moorish garb of Granada. 
The painter lived at a time which was not so far distant from the 
Moorish dominion in Spain, that the traces of its fashions had altogether 
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ditoj^peared; kud, m depicted by bim, tbey are as follow.— vol. li. ppw 
307—310. 

We may pass over these details for the following — 
•* Of the domestic economy of this people it may be said, that ihey 
oft^n relaxed from the orders of their prophet, and drank wine ; there 
was however a sumptuary law which forbade them the use of silver and 
gold goblets. The population of ancient Granada varied, as may be 
supposed. In the time of Albuhagiageh, at the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the town is said to have contained 70,000 houses : and the his- 
torian Marmol asserts, that in 1476 it had 30,000 vecinos (five persons 
forming a vecindad), 8000 knights, 25,000 archers; and, in only three 
days, more than 50,000 fighting men were collected from the Alpuxar- 
ras, Sierra, and Vega. Alasdeu says, that iu the latter there were no 
less that) 130 water-mills, and more than 300 villas for recreation. When 
the Spaniards subdued this province, they could only succeed in doing so 
by gradually destroying the fortresses and houses, and laying waste the 
fields; a cruel mode of warfare, which they afterwards attempted, though 
without success, to employ in the Netherlands. As tlie Moors would 
tlot trade with Christians, all excess of agricultural produce was hidden 
in subterraneous chambers till necessity called it forth. As we preserve 
Dur butts of wine, so they would keep a chamber of grain from the birth 
till the marriage of a son, and it was found after such l^se of time to 
have lost little of its first excellence, save the colour. The French in 
the present day are recommending a revival of this economy. Amongst 
others, I find recorded the introduction into Spain of the following 
grains, vegetables, and trees from Africa, attributed to the Moors : — the 
millet, the lupine, the white poppy, lentils, garbanzos, or yellow farina- 
ceous peas, the Indian fig, the palm, the plantain, the sugar-cane, cotton, 
the cypress, mulberry, medlar, and indeed almost all the fruit trees now 
in general use. They were careful to irrigate their grounds, and though 
they raised no altars, like the Romans, to the god Stercutus, they were 
not the less aware of the value of manure, and never neglected its use. 
They worked velvet cloths extremely well; their preparation of leather 
Is valued to this day, and Morocco skins are in general use throughout 
Europe. They dug for gold and the precious metals; their preparation 
df iron formed arms, and of lead they made water-pipes. Their use of 
ktUcco and of plaster to ornament dwelling-rooms is superior to the mo- 
dem, and constitutes the principal beauty which is left us of the Arab 
monuments) their carved woodwork is of equal perfection. We find 
no coin struck by them in Spain till the time of Abdelrhaman the Second, 
fourth king of Cordova; it was inscribed with his name on one side, and 
on the reverse with a quotation from the Koran. Elgaleb Billah was 
the first who coined at Granada. Tbey measured with iron chains, to 
avoid the variation of cord, always more or less susceptible of impression 
hom the atmosphere. The golden money of the Arabs in Asia, issued 
in the eighteenth year of the Hegira, was called dinar, whence the 
Spanish dinero, and Italian danaro. The Arabs borrowed it from the 
^yaptov of the Greeks. Of Arab paintings none are left which merit 
attention ; their colours are generally vivid and warm, but the repre- 
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seoUlioD of animated nature was forbidden by their religion. The Arab 
literature would be respectable, did it contain no other works than tht 
Thousand -and-one Nights^ — as has been said of the Spanish with rela* 
tlon to Don Quixote. Quality, not quantity of writing, enhances the 
vahie of composition, and fixes the literary rank of the nation from which 
it emanates. In England, France^ and Germany, the daily presses team 
with the crude offsprings of the heated brain, and the eflfusions of party 
spirit; and the tables groan with the weight of political and religious 
controversies usque ad nauseam. Perhaps at this moment Italy, whem 
no one writes but under the rod of despotism, produces the most useful 
works: the learned in that country dedicate themselves to the labours of 
science, the fine arts, and antiquities; the more easy and trifling trade 
of politicians is scarcely known, or punished if exercised. The princes 
of the Fatiroas in Africa, and of the Ommiades in Spain, protected an4 
encouraged learning; Ali Bakar Mahomed, in his 'Codex LiCerarius/ 
enumerates seventy public libraries in different towns of their Spanish 
dominions; and from him it appears, that in the twelfth century there 
were no less than one hundred and fifty authors in Cordova, fifty-two in 
Almeria, seventy-one in Murcia, fifty-three in Malaga, besides a host of 
others in Seville, Valencia, and Granada. From the tenth century 
downwards, we find the names of Nascbina and Moghia in poetry. Mo- 
sada in history, and Leila in general literature; these were msyor sta^ 
amongst the constellations, for in the library of Azra, of which Scham* 
sedin was director, works were found of more than one hundred Grana^ 
dian writers^ besides fourteen from natives of lUiberis, It is not how** 
ever to be supposed that Arab poetry was comparable to either aucicyit 
or modern classic writing ; it was always more or less licentious and 
extravagant; their history false and exaggerated. The Arabs wrote 
with few rules, and taste was always sacrificed to imagination. In ma- 
thematics, which are not susceptible of more than one mode of applica-^ 
tion, to which there is no royal road, and the acquisition of which can 
only be gained by following a beaten path, the progress they made was 
regular and secure, and it served as the basis for future speculations in 
science. The simpIiBcation of arithmetical and mathematical processes 
and quantities by the useful invention of algebra, and the studies of 
Avicenna and liacis in medicine, were valuable in their time to the 
Christian princes. An Arab physician was generally attendant on their 
courts : and by their confraternity the College of Medicine at Salerno 
In Italy was founded. Botany was advanced by Al Beitbar, a native of 
Malaga ; and though the tropical plants were not then registered, his 
Herbal of Europe, Asia, and Africa was useful and important. Che- 
mistry advanced, minerals %vere analyzed, and vegetable substances ex- 
amined. Unfortunately, the delusive notion of converting baser metals 
to gold, and the search after the philosopher's stone, confined most of its 
professors to the alembic and the crucible. The higher refinements of 
the scienee,-T-the adoption of electricity to produce the elements of an 
alkali, — were reserved for our days, and are at least as extraordinary as 
would have been the discovery of transmuting metals, even had it been 
obtained. In 807 Aarun Al Raschid, the famous Caliph of Bagdad, 
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presented Charlemagne with a timepiece that marked and sounded the 
hours by elision of metal balls into a brazen bason. The dial-plate 
showed twelve knights, who appeared each from a door, closing again 
upon him when the hour was past. We have preserved many Arabic 
astronomical words even to the present day — zenith, nadir, azimuth, 
almicantarat, alhidad, are still in use. Their men of science had ob- 
served the obliquity oip the ecliptic, and Ben Isa measured the world 
from a degree of the Mediterranean. They brought solar quadrants to 
much perfection, and may on the whole be regarded as the fathers of 
modern science and experimental philosophy." — vol. ii. pp. 31 1 — 316. 

We must refer the reader to M. Bertolotti*8 work for details of 
the Saracens in Southern Italy, Sardinia, Corsica, and Malta; 
and conclude by noticing that we have purposely omitted com- 

Earing his stock of information with the volumes of Gibbon, 
lallam, Rampoldi, and others, of whom he makes ample use* 



Art. X. — Chinese Courtship. InVerse, By P.P. Thorns. Macao. 

The more widely we are separated from other and distant parts 
of the world the more natural is our indifference for its customs 
and manners ; and if these supply a passing trait, now and then, 
to add to our knowledge, and, better, to our amusement also, it is 
the utmost that can be required for the world of readers in ge- 
neral, and even any but the more scientific, learned, and curious. 
The number of these bears no proportion to the mass ; and since 
it is chiefly to the mass that a journal like ours must address itself, 
we are bound to abstain from any thing beyond a casual notice 
of such uninteresting exotics. 

This very necessity of abstaining, however, though it may ex- 
cuse us for deferring till now an account of works like the present, 
so long as any more interesting or important subjects, nearer home, 
require our attention, will yet by no means justify our neglecting 
altogether those pictures of foreign and utterly distinct feelings 
and usages ; so opposite to ours and so little known, that it is 
almost doubted, even by the majority of readers, whether there can 
be any similarity at all between them. 

There are, however, two points of interest : the sympathies of 
similarity and contrast. The first of these is more closely con- 
nected with our general habits, and is in truth the only one that be- 
comes a part and portion of our existence; assisting the judg- 
ment by increasing experience, and offering only such differences 
as add variety and novelty to previous conceptions ; hues and 
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shades in the details, with a general similarity in the character and 
conduct; as of neighbouring nations to our own. 

The sympathies of contrast are of course much fewer, and 
oftener refer to simple curiosity than to any more deep rooted 
emotion, or more immediate advantage in our commerce with the 
world. Yet it is not wholly devoid of these : however accustomed 
we may be to the incidents and diversities of life in Europe, yet 
the Chinese character, like the Chinese Chess, affords us so many 
novel combinations, that while it amuses^ it also assists us to a 
totally new element; of speculative science for the sage, long 
treasured facts for the historian, arbitrary systems for the politician, 
fresh aspects of truth for the moralist, and discoveries of every 
kind from the dry and formidable labours of the philologist down 
to the lightest tale that wins a few moments from the idle, or adds 
one wilder phantasm to the dreams of beauty. Nor is the scheme 
deficient in the highest moral interest, in the noblest moral ex- 
amples. More than once in Chinese history a whole council of 
ministers has perished successively in the ungrateful and hopeless 
duty of reproving the faults of a barbarous tyrant ; more than once 
have the sorrows of love and imperial station formed the subject 
of tales and tragedies^ as simple as they are sad : woman, too, 
has ruled sovereign in a land that views her merely in the light of 
subjected servitude : a defeated monarch has committed suicide 
only that the fidelity of his subjects to his family might not prove 
their own destruction from the wrath of an invader; and one last^ 
firm champion of his sinking country, after ten years of unsuc- 
cessful resistance, driven with his infant sovereign from the con- 
quered land of China to the sea, after final defeat^ plunged with 
his royal charge into the deep, with the glorious exclamation, so 
well preserved by our last great poet : ** It is better," he cried, ** to 
die a prince than to live a slave !" 

Facts such as these, so opposite to our every day impressions, 
of servile sycophants and abject womanhood in China ; of the 
mock paternity and heartless selfishness of its sovereign, and the 
base, cringing falsehood of its nodding mandarines, stand out 
in brilliant light; and with greater effect from the dark and dingy, 
soil-stained canvas that bears our neglected impressions of their 
character : they shoot, like the electric spark, at once and simul- 
taneously, through the linked hands of all who form the circle of 
humanity ; they banish the intervals of space and time, redeem 
the lapses of an erring nature, command respect and forbearance 
for even ludicrous ceremonials, a barbarous casket that contains 
the gems of social order : they ennoble the very pulses of our own 
hearts by the consciousness of one common mortality; since even 
where most constrained and vitiated, where most emasculated by 
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mental subjection, and warped rather than strengthened by pe^ 
dantic institutions, the spirit jet feels the consciousness of a 
nobler aim than life, of a prouder impulse than is awakened by 
the dross beneath its feet ; and despite of submissive ignorance 
and degrading pedantry, bewildered by indefinite superstition, or 
chilled and lost in infidelity, it still shines in native dignity to vin- 
dicate the band that gave it. 

In enlarging, therefoie, the sphere of our inquiries, we na* 
turally take in a wider basis for facts and observations ; and these 
confirm our judgment and assist our conclusions often the most 
unexpectedly on points where we might otherwise wander long in 
error. To take two instances out of many ; it has frequently 
been remarked, that Shakspeare has overstepped nature in some 
of his characters ; thus, Richard of Gloster, wooing the Lady 
Anne in the very moment of preoccupying grief, and winning her 
in spite of her horror and detestation of him. Romeo too, deeply 
enamoured of Rosalind, at once forgets her in the superior 
charms, and sudden and undisguised captivation of Juliet, and 
amidst all the exciting circumstances tliat attend his introduction to 
her in the house of his hereditary enemy ; — " So little respect,** 
observes even Johnson, " had Shakspeare for the char^icter of a 
lover." Yet extravagant as both these cases seem, and apparently 
justifying the censure of inverisimilitude cast upon them, both 
have their corresponding antitype in the Chinese historical drama* 
The intermixture, too, of speech and song, which formed the gra- 
vamen of one charge against the artificiality of the opera, is every- 
where vindicated by Chinese tragedy, Arabian narrative, and 
oriental composition in general, whence it was, almost unques- 
tionably, derived; and in all of which the strongest emotions, even 
the most deadening sadness of despair and suicide, continually 
express themselves in song. 

Having in these preliminary remarks endeavoured to win the 
reader to a gentler mood of attention than is usually given to 
oriental works, we shall no longer trifle with his patience, but 
conduct him at once to the subject-matter of our article. 

The opening remarks of the translator are interesting enough, 
though rather carelessly expressed. 

*' In submitting the following translation of a popular Chinese work 
to the public, an apology seetns unnecessary, for though much has been 
written respecting the Chinese^ their poetry has remaioed almost unno- 
ticed. This has arisen chiefly from the difficulties which the language 
presents to foreigners^ and has discouraged every attempt of the kind, 
beyond a stanza^ or a few occasional verses. As those translations are 
considered inadequate for an European to form a correct opinion of their 
poetry, an attempt has been made to render into English, the Hwa-tS4§en, 
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' The Flower's Leaf/ the eighth Chinese literary work. It is a work 
of more than ordinary lengthy for roost of their poetry consists only of a 
i'tw verses^ written, it might be presumed, on the spur of the moment. 

" Though the Chinese are fond of poetry, they have no epic poems 5 
and while they are wanting in those beauties which distinguish the works 
of the Roman and Grecian poets, they have nothing that resemble the 
extravagances of their gods and goddesses. The art of poetry, if it may 
be so called, notwithstanding is thought a great accomplishment, and 
every one who has any pretensions to letters, indulges himself in writing 
verses. This proceeds probably from the candidates at the public exami' 
nations being required to write one of their themes in verse. It does 
not appear that the Chinese are not sufficiently inventive to excel in 
poetry, but that they fail from adhering to ancient laws laid down. Nor 
will it be imagined, that of about seventy thousand graduates, (besides 
those who have acquired degrees) who still devote themselves to letters, 
and attend at each triennial examination, many of whom have applied 
both to books and to nature, that there is not one who has genius and 
inventive imagination — but the contrary may be presumed. EvenTsaou- 
tsze-keen, who is one of their eminent poets, exceeded not the usual 
laws laid down by his predecessors 3 and though there are several 
volumes of his poetry extant, they are all of that short description. The 
Chinese prefer a slight allusion to a subject, rather than to amplify it." 
— Pref. pp. iii. iv. 

' *' The Hwa-tseen, from which the following translation is made, is in 
a colloquial style, peculiar to the province of Kwang-tung, and is much 
read by persons or both sexes. The reviewers of the work pass very 
high encomiums on it, and rank it next to Se-seang, another work on 
Courtship. It made its appearance during the Ming dynasty, and is sup- 
posed to be the production of two persons of Canton, who had acquired 
high literary honors. It is of the narrative kind, as is most of their 
poetry that is of any length.** — p. v. 

'VTbe style of the original, in Chinese, is called Muth-yti. It con- 
sists of four lines to a verse, and seven characters or words in each line ; 
but the poem affords specimens of several kinds of metre, as may be no- 
ticed by the number of characters in a column." — p. vii. 

The following peculiarities of the Chinese poetry in some of its 
modes are curious ; and, though utterly impossible elsewhere we 
should imagine, yet practicable in a monosyllabic language. 

'' This rhyming of characters or words is carried through the verse, 
so that the first and third line, second and fourth line, rhyme character 
for character. In the eight line verses, while causing every other line to 
rhyme they freauently make the four middle lines still farther to agree ; 
1. e. if the two nrst characters of the third line contain a single meaning, 
or express two distinct actions, the two first characters of the fourth line 
must also convey one or two meanings ; the same attention is also paid 
to the last three characters of the middle lines 5 i. e. if they contain one, 
two, or three significations, the third line must also contain the same 
number of distinct ideas, and so through the other two lines. This kind 
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of verse is considered the most difficult of Chinese poetry, and is greatly 
admired. As such compositions require a retentive memory, there are 
bat few poets who excel in it ; for though each Chinese character is a 
distinct word, it often occurs that two or more characters are necessary 
to form a phrase. In the Hwa-tseen, from which this is taken, there 
are seferal verses of the above composition, and yet the thread of the 
story is continued without the least interruption/' — p. viii. — %• 

We subjoin the following poetical progress of poesy. 

*' ' Poetry did not commence with the writers of the odes which form 
the work called She-king, for the Teen-mo, a work on poetry, existed 
much earlier. From that period, the writers of poetry continued to im- 
prove till the publication of the She-king, which Confucius denominated 
a King, or Classical Work, a standard for succeeding ages In the order 
of succession, the works of Le-saou formed a new era in Chinese poetry, 
which lasted till the Han dynasty, when the poets Loo and Le intro- 
duced the metre of five monosyllables. From the reign of Heen-te, 
(close of the three contending nations), a.d. 552 ; names of celebrity 
arose, when every one adopted his own metre. From the dynasty Chin, 
to the end of the dynasty Suy, during an interval of about 70 years, no 
r^ard was paid to ancient laws laid down 6or poetry. At the com- 
mencement of the Tang dynasty, poetry made nearer approaches to per* 
fection, and the poets Ching and Sung, who concealed under a plain style 
its beauties, laid aside the bombast. Their odes when sung, bad an 
agreeable effect. When the dynasty Tang was in its splendour, poetry 
was very generally cultivated, and may be compared to a tree. The 
three hundred odes (the She-king) its roots ; the poetical productions of 
Lfoo and Le, its tender sprouts ; the compositions during the reign of 
Heen-te, its branches ; during the Six Dynasties, its leaves ; when, from 
Lang and downwards, its pendent branches bore delicate and beautiful 
flowers.* " — p. X. xu(from a Chinese work.) 

The poem, which is closely translated, and line for line, into 
English prose, begins with great simplicity and beauty. 

' As the evening advances, rise, lean on the railing, and imbibe the cool air. 
For the autumnal breeze is imbued with the fragrance of the white water-lily. 
A single horn of the bright moon, r&iembling clear water, can only be seen, 
For to night, it is said, heaven's bride and bridegroom unite.* 

" Since love exists amon^ the stars, and they have conjugal intercourse, 
Wliy should living man endure distress, and be benumbed by the cold? 



* This alladft to the conatellationt ChYb-neu, Lyra, and K^eonew or New-iaog, 
CapricoroiM. The Koo-ize-vncn tajs. East of the Milky Waj is the conatellation 
ChTh-neu, the grand-daaghter of Teen-tc, (sovereign of the stars). She waa verj m- 
dastrious, and yearly wove articles of delicate texture. So intent was she on weaving, 
as to be careless of adomhig her person. Teen>te, coanmiserating her living alone, 
married her to Keen-new, a constellation to the soatb of the Milky Way. When 
married she no longer applied herself to work. The soveieign dupleased, ordered her 
to retom to her former residence, and from that time only permitted her once a year 
to visit her husband, which takes place on the seventh evenina of the seventh n 
ChYh^nen is now worshipped by unmarried women to obtafai skdl in embroideiy* 
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At seasons of joy and mirth, be should be sprightly and merry; 

What should hinder his coveting a pearl, or robbing a flower of its fragrance ? 

" Since persons of difierent sex can dwell in haraK>ny together through life, 
Why should not we, by a secret agreement, enjoy the intercourse of love? 
The ancients, when once in love, were bent on enjoying their heart's desire,— 
Be ttierefore of a firm mind, and patiently wait till united in one. 

** Though mountain springs are insensible of love, yet they revolve within 
themselves; 
Why, when so much esteemed, should you believe you are forgotten ! — 
The prevailing wish of the age is, that love should exist during life ; 
Why then tuffier it to decay or expire ere you have half run your course."— 

pp. I, 2. 

Since it is thus proved that heavenly bodies conjugate, there 
can assuredly be no reason on earth, or in that celestial portion 
of it which forms China at least, why mortals should not do the 
same ; the precedent being, by good fortune, so decidedly in their 
favour : and how those who are disposed to obey the precept of 
loving one another might have acted without it, is difficult to con- 
jecture. But this difficulty once overcome, we are introduced to 
a prominent personage. 

" It appears that in the district Woo-keang, in the province Soo-diew-foo, 
Dwelt a youth of talent, whose family name was Leang ; 
His father, a person of letters, was usually called Jin-po, 
And his mother, a woman of strict virtue, was of the ramilv Heaou. 

" As geese are known to walk alone, so did Leang, not having a brother; 
His sacred name was Fang-cliow, and his surname, Jth-tsang. 
His countenance excelled the vernal red when added to the pale white of the 

moon; 
And his elegant talents promised to lead him to the splendid temple of fiune/' 

p. 3. 

We regret that our personal acquaintance with the parties re- 
ferred to is so slight, that we cannot jud^e of the merits of the 
following illustration, though the concludmg lines indicate a most 
auspicious activity in the hero. 

''As for vivacity and mirth, he greatly resembled Ke-king, 
While his decorous and genteel manners surpassed those of Fung-lang. 
Having, ere he had attained his eighteenth year, acquired a literary degree. 
He impatiently waits that at once he may leap into his Majesty's presence.'* p. 3. 

This mode of introduction to royalty is somewhat novel in Eu- 
rope, and might witli us take a master of the ceremonies by sur- 
prise : but the youth, it seems, is disposed for the lover's leap 
also, and resolves to go to Chang-chow, famed for lovely women. 
He obtains leave to depart from his aged mother, who recom- 
mends him to pluck, like Hotspur, ** the flower of renown from 
the moon," and live with his aunt. 

This old lady, named Heaou, is rejoiced to see her nephew, 
as he is " to illumine the mind of her stupid doltish boy.^ These 
young relations meet and drink, 

^^ Tin their countenances, from inebriation, became florid.''— p. 11. 
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And, 

«< On looking at each other, they perceived they resembled the 6ower of the 

peach, 
And that the lonely moon's shadow shone on the western wall.'' — ^p. 12. 

Heaou leaves Leang (Yih-tsang) standing at the window. The 
following is an elaborate study of the picturesque, 

^ Young Leang now saw that the bodL-stands were filled with books, tow 
after row; 
And perceived that the flowers in every direction sent forth their fragrance. 
On the table lay the pearly dulcimer, with its silver strings, 
And in the brazen vase, was lit a stick of famed incense. 

*< The silver sang and pearly flute, hung against the wall, 
And in the comer was placed a double set of dice with the chess boaid. 
On each side of the room were suspended ancient drawings and elegant stanzas ; 
And the newly blown flowers were arranged in a line. 

<' As he approached the window, he beheld a beautiful prospect. 
And also perceived a railed path which led to the white-lily pond. 
The white stork, on seeing man, retires with a light step to the moon, 
And the bending willow causes, by the wind, a ripple on the stream. 

*' On entering the garden, about to cross the red bridge at the head of the 
pond, 
He perceived, in the water, a ripple agitating the reflection of the bright moon. 
On each side of it's banks dancea the droopmg willow, 
While in the shade lay the boat for gathering we fruit of the water-lily. 

<^ The sportive fish caused the ripple on the water to sparkle, 
While the reflection of the clouds in the pond, appeared a vast void. 
On crossing the bridge, he ascended to the cool pavilion, 
Where he leaned over the balusters and plucked the wild flowers. 

^ On his reaching the branches of the Too-we, to obtain their dew. 
Their motion, unexpected, alarmed the birds, which flew ofif in confusion. 
The cry of the Too-Leuen was as if weeping for the moon expiring. 
While the cries of the yellow bird enraged the visitor's breast 

** The motion of the branches efl&ced the moon's bright reflection. 
When the dew, from their tops, bespangled his clothes. 
After crossing the little bridge, he came to the winding path. 
When he saw, in luxuriance, the green plums banging on each side. 

" It was there, that he first saw a pair of peacocks, just flown from the moon, 
And parrots, of loft^ note, in cages of gold. 
Before him lay the island called Tseang-chuen, 
On its banks danced the thousand-leaved peach. 

^ From hence a road he imagined must lead to the immortal springs. 
If so, how desirable for him to become the fisherman Yu-leang. 
On taking a few retrograde steps to the west, he entered the almond grove. 
Where he saw the.delicate red almonds which had strove to appear in Spring. 

^ The grass had grown luxuriantlv, and obscured the path. 
And ihe spreading branches of the Tseang-we, ascended above tlie lofty wall. 
Having no taste for admiring the flowers mat were in fiiU bloom. 
With a slowful and careless step he strolled back to his study. 

" While considering, the eastern wind wafted the sound of the chess-boaid. 
Who, thought he to himself, can be thus happy? 
At this late hour, is it possible that any one can be playing at chess? 
When, without the least noise, he lightly tripped to the eastern room." 

pp. 14—17. 
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B}^ the negkct of the servants 

'* Leang was enabled to reach the stone balustrades of the pavilion. 

•* There he beheld, to his surprise, two lovely young women, 
Sitting tittering, while playing at chess by the aid of the silver light 
The hair of her who sat towards the south, did not reach beyond her shoulders. 
On glancing an eve, who could have known his spirits would have been 
wounded I 
" These ladies, he might be certain, were not mortal creatures, 
For they greatly resembled those genii who retained a thought of Lew-lang. 
Tliis nighty a mere glance of their persons made him courageous, 
When, adjusting his clothes, he entered to view their beauti6il forms. 
'' Little did he think, that while surprising the ladies, be would be smitten 
by a glance of the eye. 
' What !' exclaimed they, < there is a young man rushing from among the 
flowers I* 
" Down the ladies threw the draAs, and hastily ran away, 

• • • • 

When Leang endeavoured minutely to survey them. 

He could only perceive, that as she cast her almond eyes on him, 

She resembled the flower Foo-yung, and her eyebrows the willow's leaf. 

A red dot on her chin gave beauty to her person, 

While her elegant form was enough to break the heart of man. 

As each succeeding gust of the vernal breeze moved her dress. 

He beheld the golden lilies (her small feet), which exceeded not three inches. 

<' On her looking round, with a smiling countenance, 
He was as one death-smitten by the side of the flowers. 
The servants, in waiting, with tlieir mistress, instantly withdrew, 
When Leang, leaning against the railings, appeared as intoxicated. 

** The two sisters, grasping each other by the pearly hand, 
Surpri$ed,deigned not a word, but entered the fragrant apartment** — pp. 17 — 19. 

The fair lady, who had smitten the young student, anxious to 
avoid all communication with one who could commit so flagrant 
a breach of etiquette, aud which has highly excited her indigna- 
tion, sends the servant to where he is to bring away the chess- 
board. The prudent messenger of course fails in with the ena- 
moured youth : 

" As she advanced towards the Mow-tan summer-house, 
Young Leang, at a distance, made her a polite bow, 
When addressing her, he said * My soul with my spirit 
Has flown away with the ladies, I know not whither. 

'' On seeing you advance, Miss, I know you are disposed 
To aid me in imitating the conduct of the sovereign ot Tsoo. 
Whose daughter is the lady that I saw in white ? 
She certainly is the goddess Chang-go, from the palace in the moon ; 

<* Or doubtless is an angel that has descended from heaven. 
Who after robbing men of their souls takes her flight 
On leaving the room she cast on me the glance of her eye, 
When her artful smile excited my affections, and made me courageous. 

<» By your aid I am desirous of communicating with her, by means of a 
leUer, 
And thus imitate the conduct of Chang-sang, by the aid of little Huiig-neang. 
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PYb-yu^, on bearing what he said, being indignant, thus replied : 
' Do you take the ladies of the retired apartments to be Se-seang ? 

" Who is Miss Hune-neang, that she should deliver your letteis of lore? 
Or, how dare the red aust (warm desires) to enter the celestial palace. 
I beg, sir, that you will decline speaking of lore affairs, 
For the secluded ladies have been taught to remain as nnsnllied as icicles. 

'' Cease therefore to think of possessing the celestial pearly peach. 
Or being in love with the red almond by the side of the sun. 
Hasten home, and seize with speed the massive weapon. 
And slay th<^e feelings which cause you to love.' ** — pp. 81 — 23. 

But the lover has evidently not acquired his learning for no- 
thing, and be replies thus logically: 

<^ ' If crystal stalactites, as you say, cannot be sullied with dnst, 
Why did she excite in me those painful feelings of love ? 

" When, with a gay air and undisclosed face she laughed at me, — 
How say, there is no road for Lew-Iang to the celestial altar ! 
I hope, Miss, you will show me the way to the bhie -bridge, 
Then I shall never forget how much I am indebted to you.' 

" Plh-yu^, on hearing what he said, with a smile replied, 
' Those who are not in love cannot sympathize with those who are, 
When my mistress smiled, could it be on any other account, 
Than on seeing vou, Sir, as yoQ advanced, entangled in a net? 

^ You may talk, Sir, as much as you please alMut love. 
My mistress does not grieve, nor will she listen to what you say.* 
When she had thus spoken, with a smile she withdrew, 
And left YYh-tsang expiring among the flowers.''— pp. 83, 94. 

Hereupon the author, deeply moved, pathetically inquires, 

** Since his mind, without any cause of his own, has been thus wounded. 
Who can pity him, though this night he has been bitten by the frost."— p. 84. 

After passing a sleepless night, his aunt informs Leang that the 
ladies he saw are her nieces, and that the younger. Ma, is eo* 
gaged at fifteen to her son, while his idol is eighteen years of age. 

We need not dwell upon the soliloquies of the lover, who re- 
lieves his anxieties, as in Europe, by a most devoted transfer of 
his affections to the bottle. Meantime bi» bdoved's visit to ber 
aunt is concluded, and 

'' On her return home and making her respects to her father and mother, 
She carefully lifted the golden lilies, and entered the embroidered room.** — ^p. Z5. 

The domestic economy of a house at Chang Chow is now de* 
tailed with much praiseworthy exactness^ and as an important 
conversation follows, we extract the whole scene for the advantage 
of our fair readers : 

" Pth-yu6, who waited on her with the keys, unlocked the silken door. 
When Yun-heang entered to open the gauze windows ; 
Le-chun with speed dusted the dressing-glass and toilet ; 
In the sacred vase Yiih-leen oflfered some fragrapt incense. 
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^' Kin-han laid the coTerlet over the fire-screen, to perfume*it, 
When Yiih-yen proceeded to dust the curtains and bedding j 
Ko-pring repaired to the purling spring for fresh-water, 
While I tih-hwa stuck a flower of the Mow-tan in the flower-stand. 

" Yun-kett came and made inquiries of the lovely Miss, 
If her aunt's mansion and garden were pleasantly situated. 
Yaou-seen replied, ' The house is handsome, and garden umbrageous, 
And the flowers and shrubs are in bloom all the year round. 

" The fish-pond greatly resembles that in our garden, 
And the Mow-tan summer-house is both cool and shady.' 
F(h-yuS, addressing her mistress, thus spoke, 'Madam, 
The evening I met Master Leang, for once I acted foolishly ; 
My folly was occasioned by your being in company with little Miss Ma ; 
And hitherto I have been unable to acquaint you with what occurred. 
Your slave, on going that evening to bring the chess-board, 
Saw that young Lean^ had not retired to his room. 

" He was then leanmg against the pillar, confused as though intoxicated ; 
On seeing your slave he mentioned what occurred to his mind. 
He said ' When he had a glimpse of your lovely face, 
His soul fled with you into the silken apartment/ 

" His chief desire is to be united witn you by marriage. 
And of imitating the courtship that united Yuen to the family Lew. 
All that he said was the sincere language of love ; 
One expression that he made use of was ' breaking his heart' 

" When I saw him, and heard what he said, I could not refrain from laughing, 
To think that a female of a diflerent family should so much engross his mind. 
In the world can there be such another loving foolish youth, 
That the object of his desires should be suspended to his heart? 

'' I know not how much his fSeelings are wounded. 
But I fear, being sick of love, he will die on account of a flower. 
When I addressed him a few scolding admonitory sentences. 
He repeatedly sighed from severe distress of mind. 

'' 'Love, like a fidlen flower, delights in following the stream; 
But I am not the person who can ease his troubled breast.* 
When Yaou-seen neard what passed, she laughed prettily. 
To think that in the world there should be such a toolish youth. 
She said ' From time immemorial, numbers, out of regard for the Mr, 
Have forsaken their families, and died on account of love ; 
Such conduct seems natural to loving youths, — 
Who, on seeing a virtuous girl, can refrain from esteeming her V 

" But the conduct of a woman is required to be chaste, 
A depraved thought should not be permitted to enter the bride's chamber. 
To-day I reside towards the north, while he dwells on the south ; 
Should he follow the bent of his mind, no road leads to those distant parU. 

" I will drop the screen, to screen myself from the influence of the flowers 
and moon, 
And prevent the butterflies, on ascending the eastern wall, from entering my 
room.' "— PP» 35^38. 

And with this sage resolution, doubtless to be fulfilled carefully 
according to the practice of young ladies, that is, so long as there 
is no opportunity of breaking it, the chapter terminates. 

The lover discovers, after some search, the home of his mistress. 
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and buys the next house for 1000 pieces of gold, and lays out the 
grounds in a style " to excite the envy of the gods." He makes 
the acquaintance of General Yang, the father of bis beloved, and 
finds in his summer-house tlie following song of her composition: — 

*' Wlio could it be that planted the drooping willow within the pond, 
For the spring breeze causes its delicate branches to agitate the water^s bosom. 
Being of a beautiful green should it not be planted by the side of the stream ? 
Who is there that can transplant it, and make it a native shrub?" — p. 46. 

At the request of Yang, Leaug writes some verses also in reply, 
and to convey enigmatically his feelings to Yaou-seen. 

** I have heard that the spring breeze causes a ripple in the green pond, 
And that the slender and pendant branches dance in the pure stream. 
Having been informed that within this garden grows a tree of that description, 
Can it be insensible to the distress and feelings of those who are deserted 1** 

p. 48. 

The young lady sees the paper and recognizing her lover's 
name and sentiments, she tranquilly concludes that " from his 
hankering thoughts he will become deranged." 

<' Flh-yu^, on approaching her mistress, thus spoke — 
' It is certainly decreed by rate that you shall be united to him ! 
Only look at the pair of elegant stanzas pasted against the wall, 
From the pencil of a man of talent and a beautiful Miss, arranged even like 
one's shoulders ' (i. e. perfectly corresponding). 

" Miss Yaou-seen, in a low voice scolding, thus replied, 
' Who has been with you, and told vou thus much? 
The secluded ladies do not seduce the rambling gods; 
But who is able to behold the goddess that dwells in the moon ? 

** Of old, those who indulged themselves in vicious propensities. 
Caused their foul deeds to descend for ten thousand ages. 
As you and I have learnt to live a virtuous life. 
We ought not to retain a thought in our hearts respecting that youth. 

" Nor should we remain here to intercept the renilgence of the bright moon ; 
Better let us permit its bright lustre to illuminate the mountains and springs.' 
When she had thus spoken, she witli her servants returned to her room. 
For the ancients say, the neighbouring walls have ears by which to hear." 

p. 53, 54. 

The general, anxious to obtain Leang for his daughter, opens 
the trenches like an old campaigner, by proposing that the two 
gardens shall communicate by a gate. He details his feelings also 
to his wife; but both are desirous that the " red leaf' should be 
sent by the lover. 

The allusion to the red leaf recalls to our mind the passage 
from the Persian epic poem referred to in the notes to Lalla 
Rookh, and shows how female ingenuity falls naturally upon the 
same expedients in different countries. 

" The red leaf alludes to lady Han-suy-pun^ who was an attendant on one 
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of tlie sovereigns of the Tang dynasty. It is said, tliat she put in the stream 
of his majest/s park, a leaf with (Jie following lines : 
' Flowing stream, why in such precipitate haste ? 

Those in the palace s retired apartments are disengaged. 

With haste and speed I urge Uiis red leaf, 

That it may communicate to men my desire.* 
This, it is said, was picked up by one Yu-gow; who wrote the following 
answer on a leaf, and put it in tne water to ascend the stream : 
' Having obtained a red leaf with a repining stanza, 

I beg to know who wrote it and who sent it V 
which was found by lady Han-suy-pun. On his majesty allowing the ladies 
of the palace to settle in life, Yu-gow applied to Han-yung, who was acquaint- 
ed with Han-suy-pun to procure him a bride. Han-yung proposed to him the 
above mentioned lady. VVhen married, they each took from a small box the 
leaf they had obtained, and which they had kept by them, when they observed, 
it is evident our union did not happen by chance. The lady, on smiling, sung 
the following distich : 

' The elegant stanza was borne along by the stream, 

And contained the sentiments I had pondered on for ten Ion? years; 

Now we are married and resemble the loving birds Fung and llwangy 

We are sure that a red leaf is an excellent marriage proposer.' " — ^pp. 57—59. 

The servant Yun-heang after a conference with her mistress 
^* of the retired apartment/' to which we are not admitted, walks 
into the lover's garden, and there, doubtless against her expecta- 
tions, most inexplicably meets him, attempts to fly, but somehow 
or other is overtaken. She learns from him that he had given up 
taking tea, (preferring possibly '' the golden goblet," i. e, wine, 
of which melancholy alternative he discreetly avoids any direct 
mention,) and attributes this departure from the regulations of the 
Chinese temperance-societies to " distraction at thinking of the 
goddess of the moon." This distraction, nevertheless, does not 
prevent him, when he is told that " the goddess of the moon " is 
** of celestial extraction," and *' has not a single atom of earth to 
bind her affections to any one" from artfully forcing a tear, 
" which he slily wiped away with his garment," and which never- 
theless brought the damsel at once into his interests. 

'' With a low bow, he thanked the rosy maid, and said, 
' How exceedingly happy I am in meeting with so worthy a person. 
Should you be enabled to induce your mistress to disclose her mind, 
Your kindness as to extent, vrill exceed the vast expanse of heaven. 

*' Till my person is reduced to powder, I shall never forget this day. 
Being in love with a person who has no compassion for me.' " — p. %5, 

Although the |;entle Yaou-seen had calculated the probabilities 
of her lover's gomg mad with a philosophy worthy of La Place 
himself, she had by no means included in the problem the chances, 
which she now learns are decidedly in favour, of his having speedily 

^* His parched bones interred by yonder white wall."-*p. 68. 
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She coonden 

'* He should be pitied, at his fether, a minister of state^ resides at the ca|>ttal, 
For his person ana various attainments would usurp him the preference."— 

p. 69. 

And accordiDgl^, with an eye to the main chance that greatly 
enhances our opinion of her judgment^ directs 

" Let a person be sent to make the necessary inquiries prerious to marriage, 
' Why should grief prerent the lovely moon from attaining her full T 
With a loud voice, she again addressed her servant Yun-heang, 
And said, * None but you and I may be acqnainted with this affhir. 

^ While in the retired apartments, we are as elder and youi^er sisfen. 
And of an the servants there is none that attends so frequently on my person, 
When I heard you unravel the thread of his v^ounded heart. 
You sowed the seeds of love, and caused him to be pitied/ ''-^p* 70. 

Our author appears to hmve but an iodifiereiit opinion of con- 
fidential commtroications between young ladies, at which we are 
greatly scandalized ; for he informs us 

" After they had conversed together for some time, without much untrutby*' 

a moderation of course unnecessary to be observed in Europe, 
they determine not to mention the matter ; but the maid, return- 
ing to Leangi replies to his questions with a woman's fidelity. 

" I perceive, sir, you are as impatient as a barbarian. 
And instantly want to be aeatea by her side. 

'' If so, your slave from this moment will bid you adieu. 
Then you must depend on the wild geese to be bearers of your letters.' 
Y(h-tsang, on hearing what she said, hastily made her a low bow, 
And begged her to stop, while he addressed her a few words. 

<' He said, ' What the word love expresses, really cannot be ^idured, 
For a single day, in the lonely study, seems to be a whole year. 
Since this morning. Miss, I have obtained your compassion, 
I am as happy as though an angel had condescended to visit me.' " — p. 74. 

After a sleepless night when " her coverlet was cold and she 
could not sleep/' the lady is persuaded to enter the garden and 
stroll into that of Leang, '' as he cannot be awake." Unhapi>ily 
for possibility Leang is awake, and the following conversation 
ensues : — 

" * From the first time I saw yon,' said Leang, * I have been deeply in lovoi 
But till the present meeting we have never exchanged a word.' 

<' When his fluttered spirits were a little composed, he Uius addressed hef| 
* How happy I am, in thus having an interview with you. 
On account, Mise, of your beautinil person, kmg have I monmed in silenee, 
And have been oonstantly g^zmg to behold yon, the goddess of the moon* 

" I had determined to meet death through love for you^ MisS| 
Having as yet not a meeting to sweeten my heart. 
To-day, since I have a sight of vou among the flowers, 
I am incUnod to think that &te has deere^ oor nmoii* 
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^* Rare it ii that we perceive a snowy moon with a bfeeie impiegnaled with 
perfumes, 
So I think man, if not gay during youth, his years pass to no account/ 
Yaou-seen, blushing, in answer thus replied, 

* We bare met beneath the plum tree and among the melons. 

" You, Sir, being a literary person, and of a respectable familr. 
Should be in your study extracting the sweets from the works of the ancients. 
I am a person who Kres in the retired apartments^ 
And who, the whole day long from my youth^ have worked at my needle. 

** As to afiairs relative to marriage, my honored parents being alive, 
It is unnecessary for their daughter to talk confusedly about it. 
The usages, through custom, that are binding, cannot be dispensed with; 
In the first place I must obtain the will of my parents, and m the next that of 
heaven. 

** I advise you. Sir, not to talk heedlessly about love, 
For your honest hearty by study, may retain you by the side of his majesty.' 
Leang, convulsed, in answer, thus addressed the beauti^I nymph : 

* Do I not know that the usual ceremonies roust be rigidly observed. 

" But a> marriage is a union, which is to exist during ode^s life) 
If we are not equally paired we are deceived in our youth. 
Suppose we listen to the counsel of our father ai^ mother, 
Our union must depend on the uncertain accounts of the go-between. 

*' In this world's afiairs there are many things unpleasant; 
Thus, vrhen a virtuous woman is married to a stupid man, ought she not to be 

pitied? 
Therefore let us this morning, my beloved, take an oatby 
That, whether in the study or retired apartments, we remain firm to our vow. 

** Leang-sang, if he is unable to be married to you. Miss, 
Vows never to be unitied to another^ though he should be as happy as the birds 

Fun^ and Hwan/ 
Yaou-seen, with an artfol smile, thus replied to the young gentleman^ 
' All maurriages, are they not decreed in a previous state ? 
The ancients say, to whom marriage is not decreed, they must remain single, 
For this state, whether married or not, rests solely with heaven.' 
On raising her head, she perceived the sun shine on the railings of the Too-wei, 
When she became apprehensive that her domestics would enter the garden. 

*' The two, though unwillinff, could do no other than separate : 
When Leang-sang, restraining his grie^ retired again to his room."— pp. 86^-89. 

At a second interview the lovers pledge themselves to each 
other. 

** When from out of his sleeve he drew a sheet of beautiful paper. 

On which he designed to write the marriage vow. 

' Of our vow,* said be, 'you and I will each retain a copy.' "—p. 106. 

*^ * May I,' contintied Leang, ' if I break this my oath, die bcnealk the sword, 
Descend into hades for ever, and never again re-enter the world. 
May you, if you keep not your marriage vow, die in the river, 
Or, with diflficulty evade the axe from severing your head from your body !" — 

p. 109. 

After this act of courtesy and tenderness, the lover's too eager 
ardours are checked by the lady ; who nevertheless sits with him 
in conversation till the moming ; such are in different nations the 
different ideas of fNropriety. 
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But the moment of long separation comes at last, and their 
parting is thus described : — 

** Thus they continued band in hand, dallying, tbev knew not how long. 
Till they saw the sun in the west, and the willows shadow reflected on them. 

** One to the other said, * If you will not let me go, I will not let you go. 
For while together how can we endure the thought of parting I 
The azure cloud is suddenly dispersed, and the glass bowl is easily broken. 
But the thought of your dwelling on the north and I on the south, b enough to 
kill one.' 

" On unexpectedly hearing some persons conversing together. 
Being unwilhng to part, they instantly secluded themselves. 
On advancing a few steps they each turned round and wept. 
When from the grief of parting they lengthened out five paces to ten.'' 

pp. 194, 125. 

Leang, though remaining constant to his mistress, whom he be- 
lieves he has lost for ever, is nevertheless beloved by a second 
lady whom he finally marries as a second wife. It is remarkable 
that the Chinese tales translated into English seem all to have 
this same difficulty, and to terminate by the same act, of a double 
marriage. Yet, whether from want of invention, or from some 
rule established in China, this simple solution appears never to 
strike the parties concerned ; and both the fair rivals go on, in 
every instance lamenting the union of the other with her own be- 
trothed spouse as shuttmg her out from happiness, till in the last 
Cage it is discovered that the bridegroom is still unmarried, and 
e is accordingly united to both, without further difficulty in any 
<][uarter. This simplicity of plot and strange incongruity of feel- 
ings are little explainable by the asserted fact tfaat4he first wife 
in China, as in Mahomedan countries, is the re^ mistress of the 
house, and we cannot but Jiqjgipe that in different provinces 
some modification of this principle prevails ; for some Chinese 
works do not by any means imply the inferiority of the second to 
the first wife, while others consider it slight, and others again as 
in the work before us, support Mr. Davis's opinion, that the se- 
cond wife is a mere handmaid, like all after the first marriage ; 
yet we can scarcely suppose that native writers would depart from 
this rule, were it invanable amongst their countrymen. 

Another singular circumstance is the propensity to suicides ; de- 
veloped in conversations throughout the work before us, and 
others, as the most obvious and natural relief from misfortune, 
and by the young. One of the heroines incessantly mentions and 
at length resorts to it — but is saved ; the other, Yaou-seen, thus 
vents her grief and despair at her lover's supposed infidelity : 

<' These balls of cosmetics and rouge I will cast into the pond, 
For who will come again and talk of my beauty ? 
My hopes of pleasure and happiness for ever being at an end, 
I vnll with speed enter the roaa that leads to tlie yellow springs. 
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'' My looking-^laBS I will smash to pieces, and destroy my precious kin, 
For who in this world is acquainted with my plaintive notes ? 
Though I appear in the glass to be handsome, who regards me ? 
Ill spend my life like the swallow and the widow bird Lwan. 

" The pearly flute, I will throw aside, and destroy the Pe-pa, 
And weep like Y&h-kwan, whose tears stained her garments. 
Should ever another solicit my hand, though as handsome as Lang^y&h, I will 

refuse him. 
And at once make the yellow grave my abode. 

** I will bum my elegant pencil, and tear up my ornamented paper. 
For I never wish again to write another ode at my desk. 
This chess-board I will burn, and these dice shall be throvm away, 
For on account of this youth^ they afford me no pleasure/' — pp. 139) 140. 

A second burst of pathos is still more tranquillizing ; Leang 
hears his beloved's voice and supposes it must be the goddess 
Chang-go, sighing at being alone in the moon ; and 

'* On the lovers seeing each other, they both endeavoured to restrain their 
tears. 
But their feelings being wounded, the pearly tear bedewed their clothes. 
At first from incessant sobbing, next from joy, they were unable to say a single 

word, 
At which the feelings of Yun-heang and Pth-yu^ were moved." — p. 169. 

Yet even when 'all their difficulties would seem surmounted, a 
superstitious conviction, that their past misfortunes are the work 
of destiny, keeps the lovers still asunder. 

Marriage with a second lover if the first dies or is faithless 
seems regarded as an actual loss of virtue, and this singular tenet 
is elicited in one proposition to take a second offer, 

" Women, if they once loose their virtues, disgrace their persons. 
And, when in hades, are unable to see their husband's face. ' — p. 189. 

It is curious that in China individual examples of private virtue 
appear carefully chronicled for public admiration, and are every- 
where narrated and referred to as exemplars. This makes every 
work obscure to foreigners, and necessitates a vast number of 
notes, without which it is totally unintelligible. Thus a lady who 
became a widow without having been a wife, and refused to marry 
again, had a triumphal arch erected to her memory by the sove- 
reign's command, and is become the subject of historic eulogy. 
Virtues and vices therefore are always mentioned comparatively, 
and morality seems merely a biographical, and sometimes scan- 
dalous, chronicle in China. 

The following is a domestic sketch : 

*"T\s unnecessary to state, as his father fills an important office. 
That he is on intimate terms of friendship with his sovereign. 

" The family, being wealthy, vdues amber beads and corals as dust. 
While pearls and gems are esteemed but as pebbles. 
His garaen, which is extensive, is delightful for pleasure ; 
To the right are planted rows of willows, and on the left are flowers. 
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^ One Iraiidred handsome domestics constantly attend on lui penon, 
Who in winter dress in silk^ and in summer their attire is rich crape. 
They are extremely fond of playing at chess. 
On the soft reed, and three-stringed instruments. 

" At times thi^ ascend the lo% room, and play on the flute, 
While a^n they sing, accompanied by the pe-pa (guitar), 
I think if all the senrants are thus happy, 
That pleasure and mirth must be still more enjoyed by their master." 

pp.f06, 207. 

This attractive personage is no less amiable than wealthy, as 
the following traits evince, and mark strongly the barbarian of 
civilised life, everywhere the same: 

^ Moreover, his disposition being mild he is complaisant in the extreme. 
So much so, that if he gets intoxicated he does not quarrel nor scold in the least. 
Whomever he sees, whaterer be their rank, he is polite, 
And whenever a friend comes, the servants are onlered to bring tea.** — p. 207. 

The poetical nature of this volume gives it a very different cha- 
racter from the tales and novels translated from the Chinese by 
Remusat, Davis, and others. There is less of exterior detail but 
more of the internal state of life and manners in this volume than 
in any of the foregoing, even in the lu-Kiao-Li, the most de- 
lightful of all, and many traits elsewhere unnoticed are brought 
strongly before us ; such, for instance, as the freedom of commu- 
nication between Yaou-seen and Leang, and their frequent inter- 
views, which in other tales would appear as jealously guarded 
against as in Mahomedan lands. We do not know whether the 
sovereign's command, that Leang shall wed the two heroines as 
one woman, (!) makes any difference in their relative importance to 
each other ; but, contented with stating our doubts, we now con- 
clude by a quotation of two lines essentially poetical in this nar- 
rative, which in general is sufficiently prosaic ; and we do this the 
rather because the last of the two passages corresponds with an 
idea of our great dramatist's: 

*<This night my corpse ^all remain by the side of the river, 
Silence will sit on my countenance, while the waters will spread lar and wide." 

p. 213. 

The image in this second line is certainly striking and mag- 
nificent. 
The following, 

<< What is the use of adding flowers to rich embroidery T* 

is, we need not say, the same idea as 

<< To gild refined gold, to paint the lily,'' &c. 
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Art, X I. — 1 . Mschylos Eumeniden. G riechisch und Deutsch, mit 
erlauternden Abhandlungen iibef die aiissere Darstellung, und 
iiber den Innhali, und die Composition dieser Tragoedie. Von 
K. O. Miiller, Mit einem Anhang und Erklarung. (^schjlus's 
Eumenides. Greek and German^ with illustrative Disqui- 
sitions on the outward Representation, the Contents, and the 
Composition of this Tragedy. By K. O. Miiller.) Gottingen, 
1833—6. (English Translation. London, 1836.) 

2. Recension des Baches Aeschylos Eumeniden, von einem Phi- 
lologen (Fritzsche). (Critique on Miiller's Eumenides, 
by a Philologist.) Leipzig, 1834. 

3. Recension desselben, von Gottfried Hermann. (Critique on 
the same, by Gottfried Hermann.) Leipzig, 1835. 

4. Veber die Behandlung der Griechischen Dichter bet den Etig^ 
landern. (On the Treatment of the Greek Poets by the Eng- 
lish.) Von Gottfried Hermann. " Wiener Jahrbiicher," vol. 
LIV. (1831.) 

'' The English are exceedingly prone to undervalue the abilities of 
the learned on the continent." So spake Peter Elmsley, nearly 
thirty years ago, in that famous Porsonian article in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; and it is a circumstance very much to the credit 
of this distinguished scholar, that at a period when the course of 
politics abroad was working along with the course of classical 
learning at home to separate us more and more from continental 
fellowship, be should have had the clearness to see, and the 
honesty to speak out, that which for many years has been the 
besetting sin of English scholarship ; viz. an overweening pride, 
and an ignorant self-satisfaction. Elmsley indeed himself stood 
forth in that very article the foremost trumpeter of Porson's in- 
fallibility, and, despite of the qualification just quoted, the prime 
pander to English vanity. For thus he proceeds : — '' Should any 
scholar of the nineteenth century venture to maintain the admis- 
sibility of an anapsest, not included in a proper name, into any 
place of a Greek tragic senanus except the first foot, he would 
assuredly be ranked with those persons who deny the motion of 
the earth, or the circulation of the blood.'' And yet Wellauer, in 
the year 1823 (just thirteen years after this great blast of the 
English trumpet), had the courage to print the Prometheus 
Bound of JSschylus, with the two following lines : — 
" 'EfcaroyroKopip^v irpoc /Jtav xa(Mnt/ityoy 
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and by this '' ante-diluvian" procedure has not only not pro- 
cured himself a place in the pantheon of bigots and bedlamites, 
but is universally accounted by all the lovers of Greek poetry as 
the best editor that .Xschylus ever had — aye perhaps the most 
sensible and sound-headed critic that ever handled with religious 
care the venerable remains of antiquity. And now what becomes 
of Elmsley's sounding boast and the Professor's self-satisfied 
doggrel 

*' The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek/' &c, ? 

Is it not manifest that the eternal law of nature has here been 
working secret and sure — in this case also not slow but swift 
retribution ? Never yet did mortal man give himself up to vain 
self-mirroring without bringing down upon himself the judgment 
with which Providence always visits such foolish infatuation, — not 
standing still merely, but literally going backwards. 

'' Quos Deus vult perdere^ prius dementat." 

The history of German and English scholarship for the last 
twenty years, to those who will read it impartially, seems to ex- 
hibit to us some striking lesson of this kind. Had our scholars 
of the " Porsonian School," instead of tramping their master's 
beaten track one behind another in a straight line, like a row of 
bricks set in motion by a child, used the eyes that God had given 
them to look freely and joyously round upon the wide world of 
intellectual existence, sympathizing and sharing with all shapes of 
beauty and power wherever manifest, they might now have found 
themselves freely soaring with the German eagle in lofty regions 
of cognition, instead of showing — as we do show in many things — 
like a caged parrot, wise only to chatter a few traditional sounds. 
This is strong language ; but it is not too strong to express the 
irrational servility with which men professing to be wise in the 
science of sweet sounds, have faithfully chattered the senseless 
metrical canons of Porson and Bumey, appearing all the while to 
some few individuals as pedantic as themselves (for only a few 
heeded their doings) to be dealing forth oracular wisdom. The 
sole and only praise of this conduct was patriotism. That the 
blind man should follow his blind brother into the ditch appeared 
more akin to the instinct of nature, than that by following a fo- 
reigner he should confess that a German had better eyes than a 
Briton. 

We hope however in charity — we are induced, if not by many 
symptoms of vigorous health, at least by the frequency of honest 
confession and an honest desire of improvement, to believe that 
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these days of the foolish vanity and pride of English scholarship 
have passed away. It has indeed become too manifest that even 
taking the Hellenistic commodities of our Porsons and Burneys 
at the value put on them by their own merchants, m'c have in 
comparison of the gigantic efforts lately made, and still being 
made by the Germans, very little to be proud of. We may rea- 
sonably hope that this discovery shall prove not only the end of 
our fatal declension, but also the commencement of a new life, 
and a healthy progression. With confession of faults, and humi- 
liation before the perfect law of duty. Christian regeneration 
begins ; and it is wise and fittings and for thorough reformation 
absolutely necessary, that the regeneration of English scholarship 
should set out in the same way. It is therefore cheering to hear 
from authoritative quarters a public confession of ** sciolism and 
want of zeal" on the part of English scholars^ an open lamen- 
tation that " while we rival or surpass the continental nations in 
most other branches of science and art, in classical knowledge 
we are content to hold a quite secondary rank."* It is also re- 
freshing to perceive that while an almost death-like silence hangs 
over the atmosphere of our native scholarship, the most vigorous 
and indefatigable efforts are daily making by means of translation 
and otherwise to put us in possession of the fruits of foreign 
labour. And when we consider further that the German lan- 
guage — the key to all higher erudition and profounder thought — 
is now becoming the accomplishment of all, instead of the private 
talisman of a few, we have every reason to believe the conviction 
of our own emptiness and unprofitableness will soon become 
quite general ; and from that healthy conviction, first, the ap- 
propriation and assimilation of what the Germans have provided ; 
then a cheerful fellow- working with, and noble rivalry of, their 
intellectual achievements, is the natural result. 

If there be any individual who is inclined to doubt the lament- 
able fact of our intellectual inferiority in classical knowledge, 
and to call in question the existence of that ^' sciolism and want 
of zeal" of which our learned cotemporary complains, he will find 
matter enough to work conviction, even within the narrow range 
of the ^sch^lean drama — a field of comparison with the German 
scholars that ought to be considered one of the most favourable 
to our countrymen ; as we have not only since the days of Porson 
bestowed peculiar attention on the Greek drama, but in an especial 
manner, of late years, by various much- trumpeted critical cares, 
have sought to deserve well of the great Father of Tragedy. In 

• Quarterly Review, Vol. LI. p. 41, and p. 145, \u the reviews of Disten't Piiidar, 
•nd Passow's Dictionary. 

VOL. XXII, NO. XLIV. F F^ , 
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diif proviooe bowever oor eedcafo ofi , tkMt^ icri to riot enovgb 
ID tbeir muy, have not been downed wti^ anj lagnnl tncoest. 
Cooinienctnx with Ponon, and ninning down tbe ^faing strean 
of flcbdarsbtp to Scholefidd, we afaall find that we ha!fe actnally 
done Dothiog that, wben set against tbe works of the Gcnnant, can 
justly laj claim to aoj permanent place of boooor in the temple 
of JEscbjIean poetrj. In the thrnhold of that temple we see a 
coootrjroan of oor own — ^Thomas Stanley — posas s s cd of a sure 
nicbe. He belonged to the age of giants — ^tfae rm wpup vsXMf m of 
old English scholarship now seen no more. Of him we speA 
not. We speak oolj of recent English scholarship^ and we date 
the commeocement of the era of decline fiom Richard Porsoo. 
This strong man — like to the old Titans certainly in what he wmu, 
though not in many things that he did — did little for iEschylus ; 
and what bis scholars have attempted to do for biro, has been for 
the most part undone by Wellauer, and we think rightly* Porson 
left a legacy to hb successors of certain mednmical canons of 
metrical criticism, which were of such a nature that not efen he 
himself could handle them wisely— much less his feeble sticoes- 
sors. Great as Person's mind was— or perhaps we ought radier 
to say iirong — he could not escape the influence of Pope's school 
of monotonous melody to which the ears of all Englishmen in his 
day had been tuned. He invented a system of uniform scansion 
for the reading^ and, alas! also^ for the *' emendation^* of the Greek 
dramatists, which had in it no more of the philosophy of rhythm 
than was in that poet's head who boasted of having composed a 
long poem of pure iambic feet, without the admixture even of a 
single trochee to disturb the seesaw equability of the measure.* 
Attending merely to the mechanical articulation of the verse^ 
which he called csMura, he neglected altogether the true cssura or 
pause, which depends upon the sense of &e passage, and thus fell 
into the double error of reading every iambic verse without dis- 
tinction as if it were trochaic, and dividing every verse, not ac- 
cording to its natural pauses, but according to a uniform artificial 
rule, which disregard^ the commonest laws of rhythm, and set 
the sense at defiance. Thus the line 

AXX* 6p iroXic trrvyu, &v n/ii^o'ecc ra^^f 
which by the equal opposition of its members so beautifullv ex- 
presses the opposition of its sentiment, he insists on dividing 
thus: 

AXX* 6y iroXic trrvyti av \ rifxtjatiQ ra^ 

* See Mr. Sheridan's Art of Reading. An excellent work, in which the lamhiurt 
of the leit oentorj receive iott chattitement from a teacher of elocotion long before the 
matteri of the Lalie school arose to teach them hy Jiviog example. 

t Sept, contra Thcb. 1046. 
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These absardities have, indeed, long since been exposed by Her- 
niann ; but we mention them here, partly because our English 
scholars have never to our knowledge publicly protested against 
them, partly because, though apparently harmless, they led to a 
system of criticism on the part of Porson and his school, from the 
evil influence of which no play of iEschylus has escaped unscathed. 
The war of extirmination, for example, of those '' poor persecuted 
innocents," the Anapsests, which the Professor carried on, had 
well nigh robbed us of those two towering lines above ouoted, so 
finely descriptive of the '* hundred-head^ impetuous Typhon." 
Against the authority of Porson and Elmsley in such matters, 
Blomiield could venture nothing. It was his ambition to be 
trumpeted a genuine disciple of Porson, and therefore he scored 
the Anapaests. To the enlarged philosophy of Hermann, and the 
sound sense of Wellauer, we owe their preservation, there as in 
other places ; and there, it is to be hoped, future scholars will 
allow them to remain till either the authority of new MSS. or the 
principles of some not yet discovered metrical philosophy shall 
command their removal. 

We have used the word ^' philosophy ;" and it seems to have 
a peculiar significancy in this place. It is in fact to the want of 
philosophy, properly so called, of thought, idea, principle from 
within, as opposed to the mere observation of arithmetical exter- 
nalities — that the leading errors of Porson's metrical school are to 
be traced. Whether Porson himself knew or did not know the 
principles on which his celebrated rules rested, we shall not un*- 
dertake to determine : the shortness of the '' golden preface" is 
one of its chief merits, and there is no principle of rhythmical 
science attempted to be developed there. Bumey afterwards 
tried, with especial reference to ^schylus, to place the matter on 
a more sure basis. He produced a system — but such a system ! 
a common street ballad might have taught him better things. 
Hermann erred far enough, when in his Treatise on Metres, in- 
stead of the living flow of poetic emotion, he took as his guide 
the abstract principles of the Kantian philosophy, confounding, 
with learned phrase unintelligible, things in their nature so distinct 
as iambus and trochee. But Bumey mvented a principle, (led by 
what philosophy Lockian or Kantian were hard to tell,) which 
confounded every thing with every thing and explained nothing. 
Of all metres in Hephaestion the Antispast is the last which could 
reasonably lay in a claim to be the mother of all the rest. Itself the 
child of fitful and irregularly accentuated passion, its common type 

and emblem the Dochmiac (. i ^ . i) is only used in the most vio- 
lent outbreakings of tragic emotion; yet to this metre, which Arts- 

F F 2 
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tides and the ancient musicians had long ago justly designated as the 
most unmetrical of all metres, did Burney reduce all the sounding 
variety of ^schylean choruses. His practice indeed, like Epi- 
curus', was somewhat better than his philosophy; but his philo- 
sophy remains what it was, notwithstanding the foolish bepraisings 
of home critics, an eternal monument of British sciolism, and the 
public disgrace of British scholarship, with all the intelligent 
abroad.* What mischief followed from Bumey's perverse system 
may be seen in almost every page of Bishop Blomfield's ^s- 
chylus. We have, for instance, among other things, such tasteful 
versification as the following. 

Ile^pcAra ray i2»Xe<rioi- 
Koy Beov, ov Ocoic o/ioi' 
avf vayaXrfiTi Kcucojxay' 
riy varpot evxraiay Epcv- 
wy reXe^ai rac TtptBvfwvc icarapac 
Oiitwo^a fi\a}lftiffH>yoQ. 

Sept. con. TM. 

Who can believe that the ears or eyes of the most rhythmical 
Greeks ever tolerated a barbarism like this? Is it not rather a 
manifest dislocation and torturing martyrdom of that beauty and 
symmetry of which the Greeks were such devoted worshippers ? 
not to mention the authority of Hephsestion {wav fitrgof 11$ rtXiutv 
reXffiourai Xf^iv), and many other reasons which conspire with the 
natural feeling of every healthy mind, against this tasteless imagi- 
nation so kindly cherished by Porson, Burney, Gaisford, Blom- 
field, and the whole school of English metricians. We are aware 
that this matter of cutting up the metres is by no means in every 
individual case a clear one. Cases may occur — and in the 
tragedians even Bockh allows that they sometimes do occurf — 
where a long trodiaic or other system runs on continuously till it 
reaches the closing catalectic line, without subjecting itself to the 
common intermediate division of verses, in which case the whole 
system may be viewed as one long verse ; but in common cases 
the rule of common sense, as well as of Hephasstion, is that all 
such unseemly dislocation of metres and breaking up of the 
metrical flow be avoided ; a rule of metres so evident to the vul- 
garest perception of beauty, that we should be altogether at a 
loss to account for its having been in so many cases utterly disre- 

* ** Unde exonut fiurneios, bvhmvm litxratx Britanniji dbobcvs, eoqoe tar- 
piut, qoo plures ttolida ejoa inventa MliiiiraDtur, id facinus perpetnivit, qood pigeC 
referre."— Lachmamn de Chor, Syst, p. 10. 

" Burneius Anglus Antispa^tos, ▼udtiro Hermanni roaximc ciirk exploaos Tregicoruro 
dactjfliis, aliitque Tersibus obtrusit—aBgii 8oronia."~FdcH de Metrit Pindari, lib. ii. 
c. 8. 

Hermann'f opinion will be given below. 

t Preface to Pindar, p. xxx. ^ t 
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garded b)^ the English critics, did not the infallible authority of 
Porsou here again interfere, and teach us to receive the most 
absolute nonsense as it were the utterance of an oracle. Wellauer 
has explained this matter very shortly and very clearly in his own 
cool sensible way, on occasion of the first chorus in the Pro- 
metheus {Mvfiev (foSri^s, &c. 128), which Bishop Blomfield had 
dislocated after a similar barbarous fashion. He remarks, — " Hos 
versus ita disposuit Blomfield ex Porsoni preecepto ut omnes 
fere versus eodem metro decurrant : sed multum de uumerorum 
venustate detraxit, et scholiasts auctoritatem neglexit qui diserte 
hos versus Anacreonticos esse tradit." Here we have another of 
Porson*s narrow unphilosophical canons blindly followed by a 
disciple of his school, in violation at once of all taste and prin- 
ciple, and all authority of the old Greek commentators, who, 
if they sometimes appear to be as ignorant of the commonest 
principles of metres, as some modern English scholars, at otlier 
times undoubtedly retail the traditional wisdom of the ancient 
schools of criticism, and are never in any case to be disregarded 
altogether without clear cause shown. With regard to this canon 
of Porson, it is manifestly (like most of his canons) only partially 
true. It proceeds upon the same principle aQ his csBsural rules, 
that is to say, the principle of monotony. It is a fundamental 
law of rhythm indeed, that every determinate self-contained flow 
of sounds shall proceed from beginning to end according to the 
same movement; but this is a very different thing from the me- 
chanical repetition of the same metres. We have already said 
that Porson wanted philosophy, and here is a strong instance of 
it ; instead of the pure free plastic region of poetry, these metrical 
doctors seem to conduct us into the domain of mechanical con- 
straint. But let us not be surprised at this. It is one thing to 
count on the fingers' end the number of final cretics in seven 
|)lays, and another thing to have a soul inspired with all the va- 
rious volume of the organ-hymns of iEschylus. 

It is not our wish by these remarks in any degree to peck ma- 
liciously at the stable and well-established fame of Porson as a 
Greek scholar. There he stands on a granite pedestal, which no 
puny pigmy hand of these latter days shall be able to shake. But 
we are much concerned tliat Porson, and every other man, whose 
image greatness has consecrated, shall sit quietly in his own niche. 
They who with a foolish patriotism brought that gigantic intellect 
out of his native province of hard-headed scholarship into the 
airy regions of poetry and music acted most unwisely, and have 
created much confusion. True, by the anomalous nature of his 
studies (for classical learning, as we have been accustomed to 
pursue it, is often, when considered in relation to the character of 
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its students, something not a little anomalous) he dinist himself 
into this region ; but here instead of being slavishly followed, he 
should have instantly been repelled, as Hermann was in Germany 
by Bockh, Bothe, and others, to the utter dismay of erudite 
pedantry and the final rout of scholasticism. In this state of 
matters it is utterly impossible for us to avoid censuring, and 
that severely, the metrical philosophy of the great Cantab, if 
philosophy it may be called. The reader will see anon how inti- 
mately connected this whole matter of the metres is with Ae 
character and course of English scholarship, as contrasted with 
German, and more particularly with the splendid edition of the 
Eumenidesof iGschylus, byOttfried Miiller — the immediate occa- 
sion of these remarks. Meanwhile what remains to be said of the 
progress of JEschylean criticism in England may be said in a few 
words. 

Butler gave satisfaction to no party, and may therefore pass 
without remark. Blomfield has higher pretensions, and was 
much praised and trumpeted by many people when he made his 
debut; which envious publicity the gainsajfings of Barker and 
Burges tended not a little to increase. To balance the account, 
however, the almost universal voice of foreign censure came to 
meet the billowy pseans of native praise ; and it must be allowed 
that there is a great deal of justice in what Seidler and others 
have said of the general character of the Bishop's criticism. He 
is certainly, to say the least, very rash in many of his emenda- 
tions, and in others he displays a woful want of true poetical 
feeling — a requisite — whatever may have hitherto been the prac- 
tice — that we think of essential importance in the Editor of a 
great poet. We never can forgive the man who converted the 
"deep-bosomed" maids of Greece into ** long^waisted " modem 
belles, (Gloss. Sept. 862): and we little admire his taste who 
wrote a long note full of foolish erudition to convert the beau- 
tifully expressive irovov 6proi\i^»v in the magnificent opening 
chorus of the Agamemnon, into the vulgar, flat, prosaic yowv. 
The only thing that can be said in defence of these tasteless cri- 
ticisms is, that they were very fashionable among learned men 
before Bishop Blomfield came into existence, and that he has 
only done, like a good orthodox son of the Church philologic, 
what Musgrave, Schiitz, and a thousand others had done before 
him. But this consideration, while it palliates the Bishop's guilt 
as an offender against the laws of taste, deprives him altogether 
of the praise which might have been his — that of sweeping the 
Augean stable of misnamed classical criticism, and washing die 
fresh living bodies of antiquity clean from the itch and leprosy of 
erudite emendation. Besides Blomfield's utter ignorance of 
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metres (which he almost confesses*) made him the most unfit 
person imaginable for editing the complicated choruses of ^schy- 
1ms. These and other causes have brought it about that British 
Hellenism has not gained that permanent advantage from the 
meritorious labours of the learned Bishop that it had a right to 
expect; and the result is^ as in the other instances we have 
bad occasion to notice, one not very flattering to our national 
pride; viz. that while in future years the text of Wellauer must be 
read by men, the glossary of Blomfield may be consulted by boys. 
Of Scholefield, our last labourer in the iEschylean vineyard, we 
say notliing. He has given us on the whole a very good text-*— 
infinitely superior to Blomfield's— but it is one thing to pioneer 
the bush of a new country, and another thing to walk decently on 
the king's highway. 

It is a curious thing in this survey of our .£schylean laboursy 
(if, as we believe, we have taken an impartial, not a national, 
view of the matter,) that in that very department, wherein we 
deem ourselves so particularly to excel, viz. the doctrine of me- 
tres, our failure has been most signally manifest. But if we turn 
from these grammatical and metrical minutiae, and inquire what 
we have done to throw light on the dark places of that higher 
criticism, which seeks out of much confusion and many disjointed 
materials to understand the organizing soul, and recreate to the 
mind's eye the living shape and body of Hellenic thought and 
feeling, here also, without moving from the same narrow circle of 
u£schylean critics, we find ourselves sadly at fault. Among 
JEschylean critics we do not include in this place what Coleridge, 
Landor, Lockhart, Bulwer, Wilson,' may have written on the 
fruitful theme of ancient literature ; we speak only of professed 
scholars in Germany and England ; for thus only is the com- 
parison fair, and to the purpose of our present inquiry. Restrict- 
ing ourselves then to professed scholars, it does strike us as very 
extraordinary, that while so much study has been spent on the 
letter of the Greek drama in our universities, so little living sym- 
pathy has been shown by our scholars with the spirit of Greek 
literature and the soul of ancient poetry. Schlegel stands in our 
^' Greek theatre" a solitary German guide into these purer re- 
gions of thought ; but Schlegel, though a learned man, is not a 
professed scholar ; and could we boast among our catalogue of 
philologists any such names as Jacobs or Miiller, the honour of 
criticising the Greek drama worthily, and with the true spirit of 
sympathetic reverence, would no longer be monopolized by a 
single unprofessional foreigner. We say unprofessional; because 
aeteris paribus, we always prefer the views of a profound Hel* 

* Compare the preface to the first and second edition of the Prometheus. 
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lenist in classical matters to those of any universal critic like 
Schlegcl, however clever : the knowledge of detail can alone se- 
cure against the big babble of sounding dogmatism, the sublime 
obscuration of misty emotion, and the magnificent plunging of a 
ship that sails without a compass. But our English scholars 
seem, to a man, to have been of opinion with Payne Knight (an 
opinion unworthy to have proceeded from so sharp a mind) that 
that criticism which concerns itself with the spirit and poetical 
worth of a composition ou^ht to be left to the whim of every 
individual; while by the mmute observance of letters and syl- 
lables, the chase after obsolete gutturals, and the inventorying 
of various readings, the cause of true learning is alone substan- 
tially benefited. The best refutation of this opinion is to be 
found in tlie fact, that of those who have tried this higher and, 
as we think, more difiicult kind of criticism, very few have suc- 
ceeded. Take, for instance, IMomfield's preface to the Per- 
sians, and see bow a learned man can write upon the total cha- 
racter of a play, on the individual words of which he can afford to 
expend so much co-acervated erudition. The Bishop tells us 
seriously that the grave tragic poet actually intended by the final 
chorus of this solemn tragedy to set the Athenian theatre in a 
roar; an excellent jest, in sooth! though not so excellent as it 
would have been, had the idea been altogether new ; but Siebelis, 
a German critic, had developed this theory at full length nearly 
twenty years before the Bishop*s book was published,^ and that 
with a true German consistency that altogether shames the timid 
criticism of the Englishman. Siebelis maintained that the whole 
play from — 

" Ta & iitv Wtfurw rwy ocxo/ievMV, k, r. X." 
to the last words — 

" Hefxylna at ZvaBpooi^ yoocf." 
was a caricature of Persian greatness and pomp — in plain English, 
not a tragedy as we have been accustomed to call it, but a farce; 
whereas Blomtield merely added the tail of the ass to the body 
of the virgin, and piously hoped that the whole, notwithstanding 
Horace's precept, might still remain beautiful. All this puerility 
might have been saved had the learned critic borne in mind that 
the solemn national wail with which the play of the Persians con- 
cludes, was, like the funeral wail of private persons, not recited 
but sung on the stage ; a mode of representation, which, as we 
know by every day's experience of the modern opera, makes many 
things solemn and sad that in simple recitation might appear 

* Dutribe de ^schjli PersU. Leipiig, 1794. Had Bishop Blomfield read Uiis 
tnctl 
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ridiculous. In another point also the Bishop grievously offends 
not only against good taste, but also against good feeling. He 
insists that iEschylus had and could have no other intention in 
composing this play than to gratify the vanity (^iXo$o^/a) of his 
countrymen ; whereas it is clear from its whole tone that he 
wished rather to cool down than to puff" out the emotions of 
triumph which naturally followed on the splendid successes of 
Marathon and Salamis. He ascribes the whole fortune of the 
war not so much to the prowess of the Athenians, as to the mad- 
ness and impiety of Xerxes, visited by the just gods with merited 
chastisement. This more worthy and truly iBschylean view of 
the play has been set forth with great eloquence by that accom- 
plished scholar Professor Jacobs ;'<^ and as Blomfield had seen 
not only his excellent essay, but also Hermann's disquisition ** dc 
^schyli Persis," before writing his own preface, nothing but 
the roost blind and obstinate bad taste could have led him thus 

Sublicly to sin against the reverence due to the Father of Tragedy, 
/e forbear, however, to enlarge on this theme. Those who com- 
pare dispassionately what Blomfield, Hermann, Jacobs, Passowf 
and others, have written on this play, will, we fear, be found to 
come with us to the lamentable conclusion, that in important 
matters of taste, as well as in the minor details of verbal criticism, 
the Englishman must yield the palm to the German. In no one 
point can we establish a valid claim to superiority. 

It is a hard thing to be obliged to lay bare the nakedness of 
our own fatherland, and feel ourselves compelled to confess that 
a foreign people whom we had long looked down upon with con- 
tempt, making slighting mention occasionally, now of their minute 
laboriosity, now of their road extravagance, have stolen a march 
upon us even in our most beloved paths, and cropped, as Pindar 
says, the tips of all the virtues from before us. But it is whole- 
some to consider these things; and when we have taken a calm 
and impartial survey of what we have been doing for the last 
fifty years, we shall then only be able to form a wise scheme of 
activity for the next fifty that are to follow. To assist us in this 
most important matter we cannot do better than learn to con- 
template ourselves for a few moments by the light of foreign 
criticism ; thus escaping the fatal error of those concerning whom 
the Apostle says, that *' measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves with themselves, they are not wise." Let 

• " Ucber die Pcrser des JEschylus," in the *• Abhandluneen iibcr Schrif&teller und 
Oegenstande des clatsiKhen Alterthams, Ton Friedrich Jacobs." Leipxig, 1834. 
Originalljf published in the Attic Maseom, 1802. 

t HeleUmata Critica m Mtchyli Peruu. Vratislav, I8l8. Of this work we have 
only teen extracts in Jacob'ii essay — but they are excellent. 
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the following criticisms on recent English scholarship, from die 
pen of the veteran Hermann, serve to eke out what has been 
already said. They are translated from a late article in the 
Vienna Year-book for 1831, whose title we have prefixed 

On the general character of English scholarsnip he writes as 
follows : — 

*' After the decline of the Dutch school — more remarkable even in its 
best days for a phraseology indicative of great erudition than for gram- 
matical accuracy, — and at a time when in Germany philology had 
degenerated into a compound of superficiality and pedantry, England 
assumed a commanding station, and we willingly acknowledge that from 
this quarter a great impulse was given to philological studies, to which 
the ripe fruits that have since nourished on tl^ German tree are in a 
considerable degree to be traced. The English are naturally deliberate 
and thorough-paced in all their undertakings ; their schools and univcT' 
sities are so peculiarly fashioned as to direct the attention of young men 
of talent almost exclusively to classical studies ; their manners and dvil 
constitution lead them to be guided in most cases by the strict letter of 
the law, and the decision of a majority ^ they pay great respect to audio- 
rity in all things, and are inclined to draw their arguments and proofs 
solely from outward experience, nombering too frequently rather than 
weighing their testimonies. To every thing, however, that opposes this 
experimental procedure, and invites to free and independent inves- 
tigation, they are naturally opposed 3 especially if it proceeds firom 
abroad ; for here their national pride likewise comes into play. This 
same proverbial pride also is the reason why distinguished men with 
them so easily attain a despotic influence, and their dogmas are 
quoted as almost oracular. In cases where authorities and witnesses 
cannot decide, and they fed themselves obliged to resort to prindples, 
they generally display a great want of philosophical talent $ they wiU 
spread themselves out very broad, but overlook the most envious moments 
oif the question. With all this, however, — a few passionate tempers ex- 
cepted — they are for the most part very honest and upright in their 
disposition j with cool scanning intdlect, and strict impartiality, they 
devote themselves to the service of truth alone, and are as ready to admit 
their own errors as to acknowledge foreign excellence ; and we rejoice 
to see a gradual throwing off of their ancient prejudices, and a daily in- 
creasing desire to appropriate to themselves the labours of continental 
scholars. The peculiar constitution of thdr schools is also connected 
with another characteristic trait of their scholarship. Being exerdsed 
much in the composition of Greek and Latin verse from their earliest 
years, they naturally direct thdr attention in after-life to the andent 
poets, especially the Greek. The Roman poets they seem to read dili- 
gently, rather than critically to handle. Hence, perhaps, the reason why, 
bdng familiar with the spirit of Latin poetry, they often write very good 
Latin verses, while on the other hand their Latin prose is seldom very 
good, often very bad, except here and there a splendid exception, as for 
instance Dr. Parr, in his nreface to Bdlenden. Their Greek verses are 
for the most part far in^rior to their Latin, and seem to proceed niore 
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from mere verbal sindy^ than from a perception of the tme spirit of 
Greek poetry. Herewith, however, we do not mean to express a cen- 
sure that does not equally affect us Germans. It is at all times no easy 
matter to make genuine Greek verses, which shall bear with them not in 
words only, but in tone and spirit, a true Greek character ; and if every 
person who publishes a Greek play were to preface it with a specimen 6i 
only a score Greek verses, this would be to the intelligent a better index 
to bis real merits than the bepraisings of twenty reviews. This occupa- 
tion with the Greek poets has directed the attention of the English 
scholars as a chief matter to metre and prosody— a path in which they 
have pioneered with great success, and brought to light much invaluable 
matter {tmgemein viel gutes nnd rkhtiget) ; but, at the same time, their 
mechanical fashion of proceeding here, as in other things, has led often, 
after much minute laboriosity, only to the most futile results." 

Of Dawes he says, 

" The study of the Attic poets had received a strong impulse from the 
researches of Dawes, who, setting out from a minute observation of 
the metres, laid down a considerable number of rules relating to syntax, 
dialect, and prosodv, proving these rules according to the fashion of his 
countrymen, by induction $ a procedure no doubt the surest and most 
correct for the discovery of any external law, but nevertheless of itself 
altogether insufficient for the purposes of science j for to obtain true in« 
sight and sound knowledge, not rules only but the grounds of rules are 
necessary to be set forth. Without this the mere rule is and remains a 
dead letter^ and when exceptions are brought to light, (as they ever 
will be), the man of rules is continually tempted (as experience has 
shown) to cut and carve at that which is quite right as it is, and with a 
mighty pretence of emendation to do the very reverse of what he in- 
tended. Nothing but an insight into the principle of a rule can discover 
the true distinctions and limitations which qualify it, and teach rule and 
exception instead of mutually destroying, mutually to confirm and build 
up each other." 

Of Person he says, 

" As a critic Porson is distinguished by a thorough knowledge of the 
language, great erudition, cool deliberation, and a well-considered judg- 
ment. But he wanted the genius and originality (GeniaUtdt) of Bent- 
ley, and showed nothing of that freedom of intellect that finds out with 
ease the shortest process bv which a complexity of combined materials 
is reduced to its primitive elements." 

On English metrical knowledge we have Uie folloviring excel- 
lent remarks. 

'* It is curious to remark how the doctrine of metres, about which the 
English have given themselves so much trouble, has nevertheless been 
handled even by their greatest masters (Bentley only excepted) in a very one- 
sided fashion, and though here and there successfully enough as to indi- 
vidual results, yet never in such a manner as to give satisf^tion to a 
acieatific mind. The reason of this lies abo in thor diplomatie way ei 
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managiog all tbiogs. Tbey attached themselves with their usual cau- 
tiousness to that only which they found sure and well-de6ned, to the 
most common and undoubted measures. But as soon as they had to 
deal with measures which lay without this sure and surveyed province, 
and had to be unravelled out of the erroneous complexity of confused 
transcribers, they were altogether at a loss; a prwdple was necessary kere^ 
and principle they had none. The most remarkable proof of this is to be 
found in Charles Burney's Teniamen de Metris ^sckyleis, published 
at Cambridge in 1809» which does not go beyond the narrow views of 
Tridiuius. But even in the most common measures they set to work 
in a very blundering fashion, disregarding aUogetker tie vital principle 
of all metre, viz. rhythm, which forms itse^' according to the flow of emo- 
tiom and of speech. They scanned one verse mechanically Uke another; 
they fixed their eyes with most curious observance on the smallest minutia 
of phrase ', but as they made their observations without any perception 
of the principles on which they depend, the consequence was, that they 
were never able to distinguish the essential from the unessential, tlte profit' 
able from the utterly profitless, and often looked upon things as of the ut- 
most importance that had really no significancy at all. This appears espe- 
cially in the labours of the otherwise so meritorious Elmsley, who seems 
to have exhausted a great deal of precious intellect in minutely examin- 
ing the tragic trimeter, foot for foot, syllable for syllable — a work from 
which, however laborious, nothing but a very miserable fragment of any 
thing like a useful result was to be expected. Here, again, while we 
blame the English we do not mean to say that our own countrymen 
have been altogether free from the same defects. No doubt there are 
many amongst us, who have a more living and better-grounded view of 
metrical matters, who do not forget that verses are made for the ear, to 
purchase for the significancy of the words a more easy and appropriate 
entrance to the senses. But at the same time we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that many of our best philologists are apt to lose themselves 
in useless subtleties; and they who cannot be charged with superfi- 
ciality, haste, and arbitrariness in one shape or another, are very few 
indeed. But to return to Porson. His knowledge of metres was very 
limited. Beyond Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verse he knew nothing. 
Even the Dochmiacs he knew not; in all the other metres he was quite at 
sea. A few words may serve to characterize him as he appears in bis 
editions of Euripides* plays. In the most common measures a strict 
and severe metrical correctness ; in all the others now a resigned sub- 
mission to tradition, now an arbitrary cbangine; in the language great 
correctness, in the choice of readings cool deliberate judgment, in con- 
jectures nothing rash or undigested, except in those cases where his 
own mechanical rules interfered to warp the soundness of his judgment. 
On the other hand, we certainly do miss that higher criticism which pro- 
ceeds from living perception of the truly poetical; every thing speaks more 
of iron laboriousness and cold examination than <f poetical enthusiasm.^ 

Of Elmsley he has a high opinion. 

*' The path which Porson had opened up was followed by Elmsley; 
a man whose character not only as a profound scbolari but also as a most 
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impartial loTer of justice and severe stadent of trotht eommands onr 
highest admiration. His early death has proved an incalculable loss to 
the Hellenism of England. To his indefatigable diligence and minute 
accuracy we owe a rich treasure of excellent observations on the Attic 
language and dialect ; and although he was too much inclined to reduce 
every thing to rules, and for the sake of these rules, right or wrong, to 
emend all things, yet we must bear charitably in mind how this pecu- 
liar weakness arose out of his peculiar strength, the habit of close and 
accurate observation. But Elmsley was a man of too sound a judgment^ 
and too ardent a lover of truth, not to return again (as many examples 
show) into the path from which an over-curious prying into minnti» had 
led him astray. 

Blomfield follows, but in a very inferior rank. 

'' While Monk was busy with Euripides, Charles James Blomfield, 
now Bishop of London, who has also given us a useful enough edition of 
Callimachus, undertook to publish .£schylus after the pattern of Porson's 
Euripides ; adding besides, to each play, a glossary in which the difficult 
words are illustrated by examples, explained or otherwise commented 
on. The diligence with which Blomfield laboured (although one can- 
not always depend on his various readings) deserves commendation ; 
with respect to the criticism of the text however, the principal matter 
nndei^aken^ we are any thing but satisfied with the manner in which he 
has performed his task. While on the one hand he shows no judgment 
of his own, but follows Porsou and Elmsley slavishly, we find in other 
places a great arbitrariness of proceeding, much boldness of innovation 
guided by no sure principle, with a peculiar propensity of his own to 
hunt after Atticisms, which has on many occasions exhibited itself in the 
most unfavourable of all directions, that of drawing down the magnifi- 
cent phrase of iSschylus into everything that is vulgar and common. In 
no respect does the poetic power of the mind of iEschylus seem to have 
found any response in the soul of his editor : a want of sympathy which 
may, perhaps, be dispensed with to a certain degree in editing common 
poets, but is indispensable to the critical handling of ^schylus.*' 

Peter Paul Oobree receives high praise. 

'' Science has lost much by the death of the acute Peter Paul Dobree, 
a passionate admirer of Porson, to whom we owe an edition of the 
Plutus of Aristophanes, and what Porson's remains contained applicable 
to this poet, with an appendix of various readings and some very valua- 
ble original observations. May the hope be fulfilled that what this in- 
genious (geistreich) scholar has left of annotations on other poets may 
not be withheld from the public.'' 

Of course in readii^; these criticisms we bear along with us 
the peculiar relation in which Hermann has from the beginning 
stood to the English school, through the metrical rivalry with 
Porson, the great war in defence of the Anapaests, the antistrophic 
tilt with Elmsley, and other minor rubs of that sort. But we re- 
collect at the same time that there is a peculiar brotherhood be- 
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tween the Porsonian tcbool of scbolarehip, and the Hertnannmi, 
a8 it stands at present opposed to the new dynasty of Bockh and 
Miiller ; and on the whole we consider the above criticisms won- 
derfully just, and calculated to do much good, if seriously taken to 
heart by our English scholars. We have underlined some pas- 
sages that particularly coincide with our own views^ probing, as 
it seems to us, with unsparing point, to the very bottom of all 
English fallacies. 

We have now to ask ourselves a very important question, and 
endeavour, if not in all respects satisfactorily to answer it, at least 
to throw out such hints as shall excite those whom it may concern 
with more fruitful results to ponder the same subject. We mean 
the question, what are and have been the causes of the gradual 
decline and present low estate of scholarship in England ? A 

J|uestion, like all other questions of the kind, very apt to be con- 
iised by the subtlety of that over-curious wit which seeks on ail 
occasions to explain, from material and tangible concatenations, 
the fitful impulses of the super-sensible world. The inspirations 
of genius do indeed come upon us like the wind, whose whence 
and whither no man knoweth ; and the apparition of a Poraon or 
a Bockh at a particular time and place, is jnst as inexplicable 
from our point of view, as the shaking of an earthquake, or the 
illumination of an aurora. But iuward impulses, and outward, 
in this complicated unity of things always act and re-act on one 
another; besides that of the most successful efforts of scholarship, 
there is not a little that is achieved as much by well-directed 
talent, as by that more mystical energy of mind which we are accus- 
tomed to call genius. We have therefore reason to hope that it 
may be a more easy thing to explain why Blomfield it inferior to 
Wellauer, than why Gothe is inferior to Sbakspeare. 

To us it appears that the present low estate of English scholar* 
ship is attributable principally to three causes* 

The character and tendency of that scholarship itself. 

The character, habits, and dispositions of the English people. 

The peculiar constitution of die English schools and univer- 
sities. 

With regard to the first matter, it seems manifest that though 
Porson himself was a gigantic scholar, and capable of giving 6elat 
to any school of Hellenists, he did not make that use of his scho- 
larship, or give to classical studies that direction, which was 
calculated not only to maintain their dignity, but to carry them 
onward to rich fruition. If instead of penthemimeral caesuras 
and Cretic endings he had laid hold of ancient history with the 
grasp of a Niebuhr, or sifted ancient philosophy like a Brandes 
or a Ritter, then the whole current of our scholarship had flowed 
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mwe fuHj and manfiilly, and instead of an Elmsley and a Blorn* 
field, we might have boasted a Bockh and a Mliller. As it is 
however things have taken a different and very natural course. 
The end has every where been forgotten in the means, the spirit has 
been sacrificed to the letter, and tithe has been paid of mint, anise, 
and cumin, neglecting the weightier matters of the law. Great 
minds have despised to nibble continually at mere externalities ; 
little things have naturally fallen back to little minds, their rightful 
owners ; so much so that to be a ** scholar" is in the view of many 
(and who shall say altogether unjustly ?) to be a very little thing. 
In oM times it was not so ; and the cause is plain. Scholarship 
did not then occupy itself exclusively with the retail trade of gram« 
matical and metrical minutiee. There was a living soul and an 
idea, the resurrection of intellectual freedom and strength, in the 
scholars of the 15th, I6th and 17th centuries, of which now not the 
shadow even remains. The scholars of that time were men of 
thought and feeling, strong wrestlers for the cause of humanity ; for 
the spirit of the Reformation was in them; they led, and were enti-^ 
tied to lead the age: now they lead no man, and what is much worse, 
no mui leads them ; like a toad in a cold stone they sit alone and in 
darkness, sipping waters that distil small nourishment to a torpid 
existence, regardless and unregarding. So at least we may pic- 
ture to ourselves, by way of similitude, the beau ideal, and pattern 
specimen of a genuine English scholar of the grammatico-metrical 
school, with every small idea in his head crouching beneath the 
infallibility of the Dawesiau and Porsonian canons. The perfect 
animal is now, thank God, a comparative rarity ; though there 
are few among us that have not seen something like it in our time« 
It was not in the nature of things indeed that the Porsonian school 
should continue to flourish; any inspiration that it had was in the 
man, not in the man's deeds ; and they who followed in his march 
took the sure course to make themselves pigmies, and to hold up 
classical knowledge to the contempt and scorn of all intellectual 
men. That classical studies do still continue to exercise some 
favourable influence over the public mind in England, is to be 
attributed to many causes, not in any respect to the wisdom of 
Porson's disciples. The constitution of our universities, the con- 
servative habits of our intellect, the influence of the Church, the 
talents of our periodical writers, all have contributed in their se- 
veral degrees to sustain the sinking cause of classicality in Eng- 
land; but Porson's school has not only fallen from its own dignity, 
but has worked mightily, ever since the magic of their master's 
personality was removed, to make classical learning sink more 
and more in the estimation of the British public. We believe 
that in saying this we speak the sentiments of many, whom no- 
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thing but a patriotic regard for uative names and an amiable jea* 
lousy of native fame prevents from speaking out plainly. Certain 
we are at least that, in Germany, the roost distinguished scholars 
have given utterance to the same sentiments in language as strong 
as we could possibly select; in witness of which we may here 
fitly insert the opinion of Bbckh with reference to a school of 
scholarship in Germany very much akin to the Porsonian among 
ourselves. 

'* The knowledge of Hellenic antiquity is yet only in its infancy. 
Many and multirorm materials lie before us; but the most do not 
know bow to use them. Very few branches of this extensive department 
have been satisfactorily handled $ for tke subfeci i$ so peculiar that he 
who will do anything exhaustieve in oae branchy must have a certain com- 
manding knowledge of all. What we principally want in this age is a 
scheme or projection of the whole to show us in the first place what is 
to be done, and by what aid it may be done ; not a mere heaping up 
and erudite jumbyng such as has hitherto satisfied, but a sure architec- 
ture according to firm principles ; and this is so much the more neces- 
sary, as the great mass of our young philologians are cramping their 
own minds and their science by a minute grammatical nicety^ in itself 
not indeed to be neglected, but even in its best results of very subordi- 
nate importance. The stout old scholars of past centuries would have 
despised this modem, I shall not say word-mongering, but mere syllable 
and letter criticism. They whose designation traces tbem back to the age 
of Eratosthenes should be men possessed of the most multifarious know- 
ledge that can enrich the human intellect ; whereas we find that they 
have given up the substance for the form, shrivelling themselves into 
mere grammarians of higher pretence, depriving our science more and 
more of all vital functions, and banishing it from all communion with 
the proud march of modern science." 

These observations of this distinguished scholar with reference 
to the necessity of an immediate and total reform, in the whole 
character and tendency of our scholarship, come with peculiar 
force upon us at the present moment, when it is obvious that 
from various natural constantly working causes, classical studies 
hold no longer that place in the afiTections of men which they 
once did ; and more, when they are not entitled to hold that place 
unless they can vindicate to themselves by the assumption of a 
new spirit, and the display of new energies, that brotherhood with 
the doings of the nineteenth century, that the classical learning of 
the sixteenth century did with the doings of that time. Scholar- 
ship must be removed from the benches of academies and col- 
leges, and be made to claim a kindred with the living pulses that 
agitate the breast of humanity in this age. Scholarship must no 
longer strive — as she has too often done in this country — to live 
in a kingdom of her own apart from the intercourse of human 
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sympathies ; much less affect (as she even now does) to lord it 
over the household of science with certain vain claims to a pre- 
scriptive monopoly; much rather ought she to withdraw herself 
back again into the friendly bosom of poetry and philosophy, out 
of which she proceeded^ rejoicing not in the words merely of 
Homer and Plato because they are Greeks, but in their thoughts 
because they are men. 

On the second cause that we have assigned for the low estate 
of scholarship in this country, viz. the character, habits and dis- 
positions of the English people, we shall require to make very 
few remarks. Our utilitarian practicality is a theme that has 
been often discussed ; as indeed it is impossible to contrast the 
condition of any one branch of science or literature in this country 
with its condition on the continent, and especially in Germany, 
without becoming sensible of the all-pervading influence of this 
tendency of British character. Nor will any one rashly seek to 
underrate that peculiar gift, to which in a great measure England 
owes its acknowledged superiority among the nations. It is a 
good thing to travel by railroads and steam-coaches ; it is a good 
thing to print newspapers by steam-presses ; it is a good thing, 
while other commodities are dear, to heat our rooms at as little 
expense for coal as possible. But what have the Furies of iEs- 
chylus to do with these things i — or with that yet mightier thing, 
the Armageddon of the outSy and the t/i5, in which it is the duty 
of every Briton manfully and unweariedly to fight? We speak 
soberly. There is only a certain quantity of original talent at 
any time in any country ; if strongly acting causes constantly tend 
to divert this talent into a pariicular channel, it is in vain to ex- 

Sect that other channels shall flow with a stream equally copious, 
ohn Bull has long ago decided the question discussed by the 
ancient philosophers, whether tlie practical or the speculative life 
be the preferable. He prefers the practical. Our greatest 
men accordingly are our statesmen, our lawyers, our orators. 
Our House of Commons is to us what their national theatre was 
to the Greeks. Our member of parliament is their choregus : 
our great parliamentary orator, is their tragic poet. Not that we 
have no poetry, (though truly our poetry is a very small thing in 
proportion to our poets, and our prate about them); but even our 
poetry is thoroughly practical. The dash and splash of Lord 
Byron is our national taste: action and character from Walter 
Scott's Moss-trooper to Mr. Pickwick and Samuel Weller, are 
the staple of our literature ; Don Juan, if he were not a little too 
immoral, and very irreligious, might be for all the rest our choicest 
classic. Where then is to be found amongst us the man of high 
intellect who shall abstract himself from the urgent throng of ac- 
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tualities, and sit down with creative soul quietly to conjure up 
and clothe in new life, the Titanic shapes of the old .Xscbyletn 
drama ? Whom does it concern to know that the chorus in the 
Agamemnon consisted of twelve old men, as Miiller has proved ; 
and not fifteen, as Hermann imagined that he had proved ? An 
Oxonian or Cantab optima spei juvenis may attend to these 
things, while cramming (as the phrase is) for examination, but no 
other man, who treads British soil, will. A few minor minds may 
peck with laudable industry at the luxuriant fruitage of German 
erudition ; but our great intellects, our original discoverers, our 
secret miners, and public heaven-stormers are all in the senate. 
They have gone through the routine of what is called a '' classical 
education." They have taken their degrees, having passed the 
ordeal of an Oxford examination«paper, with much credit to 
themselves, and much comfort to their friends. They leave the 
university with Gray's Ode in their pocket, and as a pious legacy 
leave their Greek behind them. — And why should they not? A 
play of iElschylus, though not edited in a style to please a Ger- 
man critic, may be a very good passport to an English bishopric ; 
not so however to a seat in the House of Commons | for to play 
short sword with Sir Robert Peel, or quarter staiF with Daniel 
O'Connell, requires somewhat of a more substantial education. 

Look now at Germany and see how the reverse of tliis state of 
things produces the contrary result. The Germans are a con- 
templative and an imaginative people. It is not every man's 
business there to acquire notoriety by speaking at public dinners, 
and bustling after political importance. All public affisirs are 
managed by the sovereign and the sure machinery of trained and 
salaried officers. There are few political proceedings in which 
the public take any interest; and what few there are, the news- 
paper editors are not allowed to report. There is neither public 
action, nor talk about public action in Germany. Men who 
have nothing to do naturally begin to think ; and free from the 
harassment of the present, they have leisure to call up the beau- 
tiful images of the past The German feels that the ancient 
philosophers were right, when they lauded the speculative ao 
much above the practical life; he becomes a Greek in a very dif- 
ferent fashion from our Monks and Blomfields; he not only 
speaks Greek as fluently as Joshua Barnes or the Athenian 
coblers, but he also thinks Greek with Plato, and tempering this 
philosophy of emotion with a proper admixture of Hegelian 
logic, by such aid he fondly imagines (and he is not always 
wrong) that he understands the Gospel of St. John much better 
than we do. So also when he takes up a Greek play, he takes it 
up in a very different spirit from our Porsons and Elmsleys. True 
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he does not neglect grammatical minutiees; in metrical philosophy 
also he delijjhts, for he is not only naturally musical^ but his uni- 
▼ersity studies, though far from the pure practice of the Greek 
gymnasia, are not without tincture of musical science ; and the 
orgies of the Burschen afford not a few practical illustrations of 
what a solemn Dionysian chorus must have been in Greek days. 
But he does not rest here. He aims at higher things. He 
strives after a perfect knowledge of that living thing, which a 
Greek drama was, when it came forth from the soul of a Greek 
poet, amid a Greek people, and for Greek purposes ; and not 
knowledge merely, but a pure sympathy also with ancient emo* 
tion, as manifested in ancient works of art ; a full and perfect 
enjoyment of unadulterated antiquity ; a bathing of the soul in 
the element of Hellenic beauty; a reverential worship of all 
that is good and great in the yet surviving reliques of a noble 
time that has passed away; a devotion of the whole man ; almost 
a Christianized polytheism. Such is the German's study of an- 
tiquity — how contrary to our own ! The speculative man and 
the practical how adverse ! — the whole how much more beautiful 
than the half! — If God has given us to rule the external world 
with arms of such wide-spreading energy ; if we stamp new con- 
tinents with the name and designation of English activity to re- 
main a monument to all generations, — let us rejoice that our 
brethren of Germany have received also their share of gopd 
things, — to ask questions of fate, which shallow wit may not 
answer, and to call up shapes of power from the peopled world 
of the past, which death shall not destroy. 

Let us now. inquire into the constitution of our schools and 
universities, and see in what manner classical literature may have 
been aifected by that. Here we are aware that we are treading 
on delicate ground; educational questions in this country have 
lately been so much mixed up with politics, that it is almost im- 
possible for a man to give an opinion on certain questions, with- 
out appearing, however undesignedly, to set himself forward as 
the advocate of particular political opinions. We shall endea- 
vour to steer clear altogether of this troubled element, saying 
what we have to say shortly, more in the style of quiet suggestion 
than of party dogmatism and polemical vituperation. 

There are two things that chiefly strike us in this matter. 
First, that peculiarity of our educational institutions so much 
remarked on by foreigners, according to which classical training 
preponderates over and almost annihilates every other mental 
discipline ; and secondly, that peculiarity of our English uni- 
versities, according to which not those who sit in the seats of 
science fight the battles of science, but committing the habitual 
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traiuing of youth to certain inferior officers, they themselves work 
only as momentary impulse excites, and, when the vis inertia is 
potent, without offence fall asleep. 

One would imagine at first sight that the exclusive cultivation 
of one branch of knowledge, should produce peculiar proficiency 
in that branch ; but it is not so. The reason is plain. A man 
must be a man before he can be a scholar ; but the exclusive at- 
tention to the words and syllables of an obsolete tongue and the 
crust and shell of an obsolete literature, has no natural tendency 
to draw out the proper humanities of our nature ; in the course 
of a quinquennial or decennial devotion to the barren task of 
splitting syllables and arranging words, the mighty influences that 
teach the youthful mind to think and to feel are often suffered to 
freeze; and instead of the accomplished scholar, the champion of 
humanity, you produce, after much labour, the erudite college- 
man, who can quote Horace, and scan the roughest verse in 
^schylus, but can draw no answer of wisdom from the past, be- 
cause he has not learned to put the question from the living ne- 
cessities of the present. There is no branch of knowledge, if we 
except poetry, more properly human, than classical literature ; to 
know what man was in all his noblest triumphs, and darkest 
gropings, for the first 4000 years of his existence, is its proper 
problem; a worthy theme, fit to call the highest energies of 
the highest mind into play; comprehensive and many-sided in a 
peculiar sense. But according to the one-sided exclusive system 
which has prevailed so much amongst us, the mind is brought to 
the study of this most difficult science of primitive humanity, too 
often a perfect blank. How should a man interpret ancient 
poetry, who has never been trained to know what poetry is in his 
own native tongue i — in whose breast no poetic emotion was ever 
cherished by any art of man, or fanning influence of nature? 
What shall a man make of Plato, who has never heard philosophy 
named except to be laughed at as a raving German Sibyl, or 
branded perhaps as an atheist, and an infidel, and a mother of all 
abominations? How shall Greek help us to know Aristotle, if 
no man ever taught us to use our eyes on the things that lie be- 
fore us with Aristotelian observance and discrimination? How 
shall Aristoxenus teach us to value Burney and Hermann aright, 
if a pedantic education has severed us from the fellowship of 
sweet sounds, and we are set down to re-construct the architectural 
harmony of a Pindaric ode without knowing even a crotchet from 
a quaver? — so intimate is the connection that exists between a 
proper understanding of antiquity, and a thorough cultivation and 
healthy development of all the energies of the living man. Gram- 
marians, glossary-compilers, syllable-counters, and word-mongers 
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of all descriptions may be produced by a narrow and exclusive 
system of classical education, but no general mind-expanding 
scholarship. And further, not even words are ever properly un- 
derstood, except by those who have learned to think^ and to feel, 
and to observe; i. e. in no university can philology flourish, 
unless where philosophy, literature, and science, flourish in rival 
estimation along with it. 

As to the other matter, the superseding of the professorial 
by the tutorial system, on which so much has been said of late 
years, we think it at least well worthy of consideration how far it 
may not have contributed to the bringing down of our scholarship 
to its present dwarfish stature. Not that we have any fault to find 
with the tutorial or training system, as a useful accessary to the 
system of public prelection. The philological and theological 
seminaries in Germany furnish a beautiful example how tlie two 
methods may be made to co-operate in the most friendly and be- 
neficial manner. But what strikes us is that our professors should 
not be allowed to fall asleep ; and the best way to prevent this, 
is to have them daily engaged in fighting the battles of science, and 
daily exhibiting a living example of energetic progression and all- 
embracing enthusiasm to the youthful members of the university. 
It is a very useful thing to drill boys, and cram young men with 
the elements of classical and mathematical lore; but something more 
must be done. There ought to be some public stage and arena, 
where men of highest intellectual attainments may daily put forth 
their highest energies in every branch of spiritual gymnastic : thus 
not only exercising themselves, and keeping their faculties fresh 
and vigorous, but stirring up by living example the latent energies 
of youthful minds. Such an arena the professorial chairs m a 
German university seem to afford; and m this respect we con- 
sider these institutions perfect patterns. Those who are accus- 
tomed' to look with an unfavourable eye on Berlin and Munich, 
as compared with Oxford and Cambridge, would do well to con- 
sider whether the Scripture maxim does not find here a fitting ap- 
plication — •* By their fruits ye shall know them.*' The 
German professors are well-exercised soldiers, and they do the 
deeds of soldiers ; our professors are more allied to the condition 
of monks, and they seem to possess all the virtues and all the vices 
that commonly belong to that class of men. 

We have in these remarks had no respect to Scotland, which in 
many respects stands in a very peculiar situation. The Scottish 
universities perform the double function of the gymnasia and 
universities in Germany ; and as may naturally be supposed, the 
work is not so well performed as if the division of labour had been 
more perfect. The jumble proceeds from deficiencies in the 
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schools aod academies ; by which it comes to pass that the very 
rudimentary elements of Greek are often obliged to be taught at the 
universities^ and the professors of ancient literature are actually com* 
pelled to drill boys into Alpha, Beta, Gamma, instead of opening 
the minds of men to the rich humanities of Greek poetry. That 
classical literature should not have prospered under such a system 
is very natural ; and when to this we add the peculiar character 
of the Scottish Church, which neither holds out any prize to the 
exertions, nor affords leisure for the pursuits of scholarship, we 
need ask no further questions as to the cause of the low estate of 
Greek literature in that country. It were unfair also to expect 
editors of Greek MSS. in a country where there are none to edit: 
and as to other matters the Scotch may well boast that they have 
done more than their share ; for we never can forget that they had 
a Monboddo, and that they have a Hamilton, who teach them to 
look into the thoughts as well as the language of Aristotle and 
Plato. It is edifying indeed to remark that the Scottish labours 
in the classical field have perhaps on the whole gained more than 
they have lost by their distance from the centre of Porsonian 
infallibility. We observe that very lately a translation of th6 
medical works of Paulus JEgineta, with a copious commentary, 
has appeared from the pen of a Scotch scholar ;* a labour of love, 
so far as we are aware, perfectly singular in the history of our 
Hellenic literature, and one of the few productions of British 
scholarship that has of late years called forth the favourable 
notice of continental critics. 

There are one or two small matters that we wish to add in re- 
ference to Germany. We must not take ourselves at a disadvan- 
tage. Germany is a large country compared with England ; with 
many more people, many more students, and many more univer- 
sities. It is indeed, properly speaking, not one Germany, but 
many Germanies; and possesses thus a source of rivalry and emu- 
lation within itself, that a centralized country like England or 
France is necessarily deprived of. We must also observe, what 
is well known, that the German governments are in general much 
more liberal in encouraging and rewarding men of learning than our 
own. We must bear in mind further that the poets and literary men 
of Germany have for the most part been men of profound learning. 
A Gothe is found working along with a Welcker in restoring an 
old Greek play of JEschylus or Euripides. The same Lessing 
writes a critical life of Sophocles, and a classical German comedy. 
A Herder brings Hebrew and Greek, English and German, East 
and West, North and South, into one bright focus of pure human 

* Dr. Adams of BaoGhoryi Aberdeeushire 
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enthusiasm. Of our great poets, Southey alone is, properly 
speaking, very learned ; Byron and Scott in this respect are better 
types of the nation. A wide wall of separation stands between 
the polite literature and the profounder scholarship of England* 
In Germany erudition has strengthened, perhaps m some cases 
encumbered, poetry: poetry has always puri6ed and elevated eru- 
dition. Another thing also must not be lost sight of. From the 
middle of the last century up to the present hour, a deep move- 
ment has been agitating the German mind. The apparition of 
such gigantic scholars as Niebuhr, Bockh, Miiller, Welcker, has 
been contemporaneous with the poetry of Gbthe, the metaphysics 
of Kant, the criticism of Schlegel, the natural philosophy of 
Oken, and the theology of Neander. There are tides in all 
things: and in the intellectual movements of great bodies of 
men more perhaps than in any thing else. 

If we now inquire in what relation the particular work which 
has occasioned these remarks — Miiller's edition of the Eumenides 
•—stands to the general question of modern scholarship, we shall 
find that production worthy of our particular attention in two 
points of view. We have here in the first place a most striking 
illustration of the manner in which the Greek classics are handled 
by our German neighbours ; and we gain moreover a peep into 
the internal movements of German scholarship, that may prove of 
great service by way of encouragement and reproof to us, when 
we shall be called to pass — if indeed we are not already passing — 
through the same course of development. Miiller's book has 
called into open opposition the two adverse philologic factions, 
that had hitherto only shown their hostility by sundry small rubs 
and collisions, murmurs, and secret sibillations. A new apostle 
has come forth preaching new gods ; and they of the ancient faith, 
instead of inquiring calmly into the matter, to every strongest ar- 
gument, and most moving appeal, answer only — what will this 
babbler say ? They who trusted in grammars and lexicons and 
the " Elements of the Doctrine of Metres," look and wonder; 
for they are told that the knowledge of words avails nothing with- 
out the knowledge of things, and that Hermann is not infallible. 
Moreover, following out Schlegel's hint, Winckelmann and Vis- 
conti are made to hold the torch to the Medicean codex and the 
Aldine edition of JEschylus. Archaeology aspires to lord it over 
philology ; and an Etruscan vase to picture comments on Lem- 
priere's Dictionary ; which was not so before. This is the short 
and simple meaning of all those criticisms, '^ recensions," and how 
they may be all named, that have been shot, thick as grapes, 
against the Gbttingen professor's learned opus. There is abso*' 
lutely nothing in the matter except that Bbckh and Miiller choose 
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to walk their own way, and to light up the dark ruins of anti- 
quity with their own illumination ; an illumination, as we firmly 
believe^ not spurious, and casting merely a momentary theatrical 
glare on the objects of their admiration, but genuine and deep- 
drawn from the inmost glow of human sympathies. Hermaun 
again and his school (for it is a matter of schools, " divisions and 
heresies," as the Apostle says) will not that these strange illumi- 
nations be cast upon the cold bare four-square castle of university 
logic where he has been accustomed to reign; they are mere flicker- 
ings of fancy's heated flame, will-o'the-wisps, blue-lights pre- 
figuring death. Bockh, as we saw above, has long ago declared 
that grammar and metres are but a very small part of philology : 
he has shown by his own works that, while he is continually aim- 
ing after higher things, he can do these things also ; and he has 
further proved that the doctrine of metres is not to be deduced 
from the principles of an abstract philosophy, but from the living 
pulses of poetic emotion in the soul ; and he professes not to un- 
derstand what is meant by saying that the unaccented or appog- 
giatura syllable with which any given series of syllables com- 
mences, is part of an infinite series. Creuzer also cannot under- 
stand how the Greeks, who came from Asia, (as we all do,) should 
not have brought some Asiatic ideas along with them ; and he 
thinks that mythology, being a part of religion, may be found in 
a pious soul, as readily as in an etymological dictionary. Add to 
this that Otlfried Muller has sought and gained laurels of anti- 
quarian renown, not by investigating the mechanism of Atticisms 
and Epitrits, but by restoring the living historical existence of 
famous ancient peoples ; daring also to explain the text of ^schy- 
lus with aids borrowed from Gerhard and Panof ka, which Her- 
mann and Fritzsche could not supply: put these things together, 
and you will see what the significancy is of this babble multitu- 
dinous, which one of Germany's best Hellenists has raised against 
another. We have the greatest respect for Professor Hermann. 
The extracts previously given prove the high value we set on his 
opinion in critical matters ; we think he considerably overshot 
Porson in the philosophy of metres, though he also, as the fate 
of human things is, has in his turn been overshot by Bockh; but 
we think he is in some respects narrow ; and not in that respect 
only like Porson, but also in this, that he seems somewhat given 
to be dogmatic and dictatorial. Had he consulted his own dig- 
nity, he would never either have entered himself into this contro- 
versy with Miiller, or allowed his scholars to do so. The best 
way — indeed the only good way — to refute a bad book, is to write 
a good one. Let Professor Hermann fulfil the long cherished 
hopes of European scholars, and give us an edition of ^schylus 
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from bis own band. Tben tbe public will decide impartially be- 
tween the contending claims of Gottingen and Leipzig. Mean- 
while one advantage has accrued from the strife. We know where 
we are in these matters much better than before. The whence 
and whither of this anomalous thing called scholarship are now 
made clearly manifest. The shallowness of word-knowledge b 
exposed. It is proclaimed to the world by the learned themselves, 
that learning has hitherto been too often feeding her children with 
husks. The old pedantic fashion of studying the classics has been 
publicly renounced : and a new principle proclaimed. In the 
words of MUller it is this : — 

'' Tbe character of the scfence of antiquity is determined by this, that 
it concerns itself with the life of the soul, which is, more peculiarly even 
than our physical life, organic. For the whole of the soul appears in 
every one of its productions. And every side of this life both presup- 
poses and qualifies every other side. To understand this life of ancient 
mindSi whence their origin, and whither their purposes^ we must revivify it 
anew in our awn souls. Congeniality of intellectual energy is 
therefore, and remains, consciously ^ or unconsciously/, the prime and indis- 
pensable requisite of the true philologist." 

We would have these words written in letters of gold. Only 
when they are fully understood and acted on, will scholarship 
cease to be what it has hitherto so often been, — a dead dissecting 
of the dead, — a barren, unprofitable speculation on the formalities 
of a form. 

We think Muller*8 edition of the Eumenides a work, the publi- 
cation of which makes an epoch in the history of classical literature; 
and the peculiarities, for which we claim to it this honor, are chiefly 
these three: In the first place, he everywhere displays the fullest 
and most perfect sympathy with his work ; the fire of an intelli- 
gent enthusiasm animates all. In the next place, he has discarded 
the old fragmentary and unsatisfactory fashion of note-writing, 
substituting for it a series of comprehensive dissertations, which, 
while they unfold the organizing idea of the whole, and disclose 
its bearings to other things, put into the hand of the reader the 
talisman that smooths all stumbling difficulties of detail. The 
abuse which learned men played with the clipping and inoculating 
system so long in vogue, is known to every one. There was no- 
thing so pertinent in the text that an intermeddling commentator 
did not contrive to cut out with a note ; nothing so impertiuent 
that he did not contrive to put in. The puerilities that have thus 
been solemnly indulged in, and hallowed, so to speak, by the 
example of the greatest names, are incredible, — ift>on common 
principles altogether inexplicable ; but we must remember what 
the main object of these notes too manifestly has been ; not the 
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illustration of the text, but the Tain diiplay of the editor's erndi-* 
tion. Miiller has boldly ventured to cut off these customary 
phylacteries of scholarship. He has aimed at reconstructing the 
whole architecture of ideas out of which a Greek drama was 
composed ; vulgar commentators hang round the venerable walls 
of antiquity with motley fringes, and raise a Babel of many voices 
around it, among which neither ancient nor modem can be discri- 
minated. He has also done another thing. Though very erudite, 
even as a German may be, his erudition is neither a formal skeleton 
scaffolding on which he stands^ nor a heavy burden under which 
he creeps ; his multifarious ideas gathered together from the four 
winds of antiquity float before him with aeriform lightness ; and 
when the electricity of thought begins to work, suddenly they as^ 
sume shapes, and gather themselves into combinations, the novelty 
of which for the most part strikes no less than their truth. This 
is what may be called the poetry of antiquarianism. 

We are aware there is nothing commonly considered so unbe- 
coming in a Reviewer as to indulge in uncommon laudations. 
We shall therefore add something of blame. Miiller is a German, 
and he has the faults of a German ; faults, however, not original-* 
ing, as ours too often do^ in utter barrenness of imagination^ but 
in the excess of it. His inventive faculty is so active that it is 
sometimes found working on very insufficient materials; he seemft 
apt to forget that the most ingenious conjecture may be as fat 
from the truth as the most clumsy. This, however^ is very cheap 
criticism ; and we must bear in mind that he who busies himself 
in restoring a mutilated antique^ aims at imaginative probability, 
not scientific certainty. Some people may be inclined to ask — 
if so^ cut bono these investigations at all ? To which we answer, 
these people have no imagination, no sympathetic enthusiasm, 
no poetry ; and the answer to the question is found in its own 
absurdity. 

To illustrate Miiller's thorough manner of dealing with his 
subject^ we shall translate his masterly exposition of the magnifi- 
cent chorus beginning — 

Marep & fi emcTEQ, w Marcp — v. 321 . 
the first cToun}Mv in the play. We must at the same time do 
Fritzsche the justice to remark, that his commentary on the same 
chorus (p. 28, of the *' Recension'') contains matter deserving of 
serious attention. Miiller does not propound his schemes of the 
choruses dogmatically, but merely as projections. Hermann's 
** logic*' is out of place here. 

** The chorus, hitherto scattered and fitful in its uttenngs, now arranges 
itself in rank and file, and in full band sings the first aratnyiov. This 
sublime ode is a bymu of the Children of Ni^t to the aboriginal divinity 
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of their dait ancient Mother, in which they assert their right to the Mood 
of the Mother-murderer, now with more dignity and composure^ now 
with more violent and passionate outbreakings. They make pnblic pro* 
clamation of their inalienable right, and chain the sonl of Orestes, and 
all CFil-doers, as with a chain of their eternal power. The hymn is 
called a Hfipoc Bivftiocf a song that binds and charms the hearer : and was 
doubtless accompanied with dances significative of the magic power ex* 
ercised. It belongs therefore to the class of Karahtnit ^ incantations 
which used to be addressed to Hermes, and the other infernal gods, when 
the person nsing them wished to devote his enemy to destruction. The 
refrain in the first pair of strophes is deariy of this nature : as we see in 
the forms of inoantations preserved in Theocritus and Catullus. It can 
admit of no doubt that the repetition of these solemn passages was here 
accompanied with a motion of the Furies towards the stage ; it was made 
visible to the eyes of the spectators how Orestes was hemmed in, and 
bound by viewless chains. 

" As to the musical character of this chorus^ we must conceive it wm*k* 
ing with a certain dark magnificence upon the soul. The cheerful 
cithara is silent : the fiute only is heard— an instrument which, accord* 
ing to the universal voice of antiquity, was used either to hush the soul 
in terror, or to stir it into wild coromotfon $ averse always to the calm 
and equable flow of cheerful emotion. We know little of ^fischylus 
indeed, if we can Imagine that the phrase " dfopfuitros* was used at 
random; the 'lyreless Lament,' in Euripides (TViirn 147) and elsewhere, 
is equally significant* Nothing can be more certain than that we have 
here flute, and not lyre melody {comp, Arutoph. Ran. 1263). The cha- 
racter of the emotion determines the character of the musical instrument $ 
and, for a similar reason, when in Euripides personified Rage descends 
on the hero to incite him to the murder of his own children, we find the 
chorus saying, that ' Hercules must dance to the sense-confounding 
flute of Rage' (v. 874)— and, ' Hence, hence !* exclaims he to the 
children, ' a fatal song comes from the flute.' The choral hymn in 
Sophocles' Trachinin (206) is also a flute-song ; sung In the most vio^ 
lent excitement, not indeed of fear or terror, as in the other cases, but 
of joy. 

*' In agreement with this I have not the least doubt that the melody 
here was Phrygian ) and am not at ail moved by the somewhat dubious 
passage in Aristoxenus's Life of Sophocles in reference to this matter ; 
which I take only to mean that Sophocles was the first to introduce the 
Phrygian melody into the songs of single persons, (iha f^pard, Cof^, 
JristoL Poet. 12); for it is utterly incredible that this musical modes, 
which by its solemn and impressive, as well as stirring character, was so 
well adapted for tragedy, should not have passed into that species of 
composition from the dithyrambic chorus, in which we know it was so 
plentifully employed. {Vide Aristot, PolU. viii. 7, Plut. Mus, 19, Prod. 
Chrestom, p. 345.) As to the rhythms which were employed in the 
Phrygian melody, the following observations may avail us in coming to 
some definite conclusion. In the first place we have the monody of a 
virtuoso, which Euripides brings upon the stage In the person of a weak 
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terrified Phrygian eunuch. This Phrygian tells us himself that he is 
singing an Harmateian song with foreign cry ('Apfiarccov fuKoc fta^Iapf 
fio^). But that the 'Ap/xarccoc vofioc, which was played with the flute 
and belonged to the enharmonic genus, was also Phijgian in its melody, 
can scarcely be doubted; inasmuch as the best-intormed connoisseurs 
(Piut, Mus. 7) deduced its origin from the Phrygian musician Olympus; 
and although others derived it from other musicians, these musicians 
were all Phrygians (EtymoL Magn, s. v.); besides the fact that a 
Phrygian here sings it, and himself describes it as non Hellenic, is of 
itself sufficient to prove the melody was Phrygian. Again, we have a 
fragment of Pindar, which we may claim as Phrygian ; the length of 
the strophe (a sort of anticipation of the monostrophic fate which after- 
wards befel the dithyrambs) and the variety of the rhythm (so difl'erent 
from the simpler forms employed by that poet in his Epinician odes, 
where, as we know, the Dorian, .^k>lian and Lydian modes only were 
used,) point clearly to the Phrygian melody. In the third place, the 
passage of Euripides (Bacdue, 159) clearly indicates that the first choral 
song in this play was a Phrygian melody. If we examine these three 
cases attentively, we shall find that the metres, which prominently distin- 
guish them, are Crctics simple and resolved (Pasons); where it is worthy 
of remark, that these were the very rhythms that passed from the Phry- 
gian Olympus into the compositions of Thaletas the Cretan (Hoeck's 
Crete, iii. p. 355) ; and that, according to Demetrius, {DeEioc. 3d,) the 
paeons were the most magnificent (/xcyaXoirpcinic) of metres. The 
Galliamb also, a rhythm peculiar to the worship of Cybele (Athenceuiy 
xiv. p. 626) appears \ this, however, is of too effeminate and undignified 
a character to bear frequent repetition in Phrygian melody, to the cha- 
racter of which sublimity essentially belongs. The quick trochaic mea- 
sure was also sometimes used in the Phrygian melody, as the examples 
in Plutarch (Erot, c. 16) show. It is also very remarkable that those 
initial or closing feet, which we in our modern metrical language call 
biues and ekboies^ occur very frequently in the Phrygian modes ; and for 
the most part they fall on such significant words, and with such a clear 
emphasis, that a person with any ear for music will perceive in a moment 
that they must have been played with great slowness and solemnity, 
holding the balance against whole rows of common feet. In these cases 
it is impossible for me not to recognize the half-joyful, half- wailing 
(Comp, A gam, v. 1 1 24,) but always stately vo/aoc op6coc> which Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch mention in intimate connection with the dithyramb, 
and of which we know expressly that it was used by iSschylus {Sckttl, 
Arutoph, Ran. 1308). As to the rhythmical character of the vofwc 
opdioCi there is at least this much to be learned from the somewhat ob- 
scure passage in Plutarch, {Mus. 28,) that the two metrical feet, the 
Orthius and the Trochaeus semantus, were especially used in it; the 
one, as we know, being an iambus, the other a trochee, of quadruple 
value. Doubtless these solemnly prolonged masses of sound {Aristid. 
Quinct. pp. 38, 98) united with rapid Cretics, and winged pasons wov 
in their nature much better adapted for the wild irregular enthusiasm of 
Phrygian melody, than for the calm equable flow of the Doric. We 
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know farther that another foot of a similar kind, the paeon Epihatus, 
consisting of ten times {ArUtid.), was used by Olympus for the Phrygian 
modes {Plut. 33). In perfect accordance with all this is the known fact 
that the Orthic song, though not necessarily, yet for the most part was 
accompanied with flute music^ and that in particular the hollow sounding 
crooked Phrygian horn was used {Lucian, Bacch. 4). 

" These observations on the Phrygian mode when applied to our 
chorus, offer a clear development of its musical character. The impres- 
sive words occurring in the first strophe, 11 fiarep — Uoivay, and others in 
the following strophe, evidently executed in the Orthic style (Hermann, 
Elaneni* Doct. Met. Opusc, ii. p. 121); the series of Cretics which 
follow, as also the agitated periods which close the first and second pair 
of strophes, are manifest indications of the Phrygian melody. It appears 
also from Euripides (compare also Aristopk. Ran, 1351), and the frag- 
ments of the later dithyrambus, that repetition of the same word, and 
like-sounding terminations, were particularly affected in songs set to 
Phrygian music ; a hint of which we have in the beautiful vapaKowa, 
Tapa^opa, which no translation can imitate. In those passages again 
where the emotion of the Furies assumes a more calm character, where 
a proud sense of dignity prevails over the dread of insult, the rhythm 
approaches more to the character of Dorian melody, to wit, long dactylic 
series with spondaic exits, to which trochaic closes are added. And we 
might even suppose that the Dorian melody in these places actually did 
supplant the Phrygian, did not the occasional admission of long dactylic 
series perfectly consort with the character of this latter mode." 

We admire many things in this masterly exposition, but especi- 
ally the perfect poetic sympathy with which the whole is written 
— something very different from Porson and Burney's most un- 
poetical mode of writing about poetry. Not less admirable how- 
ever is the ingenious use here made of the stray fragments of 
Greek rhythmical and musical knowledge that antiquity has trans- 
mitted to us. We find many imaginative critics^ both at home 
and abroad, who will discourse, page after page, as fluently as 
Miiller, on the Greek drama ; but with them we desiderate sure 
footing. The German critics again base their imaginative flights 
upon a wide foundation of sound learning. They do not balloon 
it at random, through cloudy regions (as we sometimes charge 
them falsely, forgetting how much more truly the charge applies 
to ourselves), but they throw a sure bridge over the wide ^ult 
that separates us from the ancient world, and transport us into 
the living atmosphere of a Greek theatre, at eye and ear drawing 
in Hellenic influences only. We can easily imagine many foolish 
objections made to such writing as the above ; as, for instance, 
that it is fanciful, superfluous, labour lost, and so forth ; we feel 
assured, however, that the student of Greek poetry, who derives 
no benefit from discussions of this kind, is much more likely to 
he far beneath tjian far above the average standard of intellect. 
It is not our intention ia this paper to enter into any detailed 
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examination of Professor Miiller's work ; its general tone and 
character were what attracted us from the beginningi and in that 
light ooly we have looked at it ; but we shall state, shortly, a few 
points in which we think Greek scholars are peculiarly indebted 
to the labours of the learned Professor. 

His development of the symmetry that runs through the Aga- 
memnon* on the theory that the chorus consisted of twelve old 
men^ is masterly. This theory we consider as all but certain ; as 
certain at least as matters of this kind can be expected to be. 
Hermann, in his first Dissertation on the Euraenides (a work well 
known to scholars), had brought prominently forward the ab- 
surdity of the usual semi-choral division of tlie three trochaic 
tetrameters, followed by thirteen iambic couplets (v. 1958), in 
which the chorus deliberate among themselves as to what is to 
be done in the matter of Agamemnon's murder ; and from this 
same passage Hermann had drawn the conclusion that the lines 
should be distributed among a chorus of fifteen persons, to each 
person a line, or couple of lines. In this he was followed witliout 
examination by our scholars, Blomfield and Scholefield, and also 
by Wellauer. The sharpsightedness of Miiller, however, has de* 
tected a flaw in Hermann's argument ; and draws from the same 

Passage the conclusion that the chorus consisted only of twelve. 
7e have already said that we think his refutation of Hermann 
perfectly triumphant. Those who take an interest in the ques- 
tion will of course examine for themselves. 

Again the Professor's tracing out of the interworking of the 
several choruses of the trilogy, through the whole series, is new 
to us, and extremely ingenious. Whatever may have been the 
case in other instances, it seems certain in this, that the chorus of 
the Furies appears in the Choephors^ (v. 1048) altogether different 
and distinct from the chorus of that play. That the chorus of 
the Choephoras professes not to see them, calling the appari- 
tion mere '' Soj^i," and vain imaginations, is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Orestes sees them, as Macbeth did Banquo's ghost, sitting 
on what appeared to his guests an empty chair. We must sup- 
pose ^schylus to have been a neologist rather than a dramatist, 
if he could have given his own heathen gods less substantiality 
than the Christian poet gave to a ghost. 

In another matter, the division of the choruses among the se- 
veral singers, Milller has less original merit Hermann bad long 
ago pointed out the distinction between the first chorus, beginning 
vnth 

iytip, iyt^pt Kai trv rtiyVf lyw & «, &c.* 

* ^ihop Blomfield, in his preface to the Periians, has a very original piece of 
critkbm on this line* He sayi it proTes dbtioctlj, that the cbomt in the Eomenides 
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and those that occur in the body of the play. The one is a mere 
hurried series of fitful exclamations in dochroiac verse, passionate 
staccato outbreakings of individual passion ; the others have the 
continuous flow, the body and weight that characterize a choral 
hymn, sung by the full choral band. The matter is noted indeed 
by the scholiast ; but has been neglected by our translators, and 
the dramatic effect thereby ruined. Nothing is more certain than 
the fact that the division of the chorus here takes place ; what 
the exact details of the division are, is likely for ever to remain 
a secret ; any division, however, is better than none ; and there is 
a manifest propriety in portioning it out among fifteen, as we 
know from the best authority that such was the number of the 
tragic chorus. Miiller has throughout the whole play marked 
prominently the distinction of commatic and stasimal choruses ; 
a distinction, as in the case just alluded to, always of the utmost 
importance to the dramatic effect of the play. 

These choral matters, however important as they are, form but 
a very small part of Miiller's well-deservings towards this play. 
The political, religious, and juridical views which he has thrown 
out with a comprehensiveness of erudition, a happiness of com- 
bination, and a fecundity of invention peculiarly bis own, all call 
for the warm acknowledgments of every enlightened student of 
ancient literature. By his examination into the state of political 
parties at Athens during the exhibition of this play, he has given 
to it (always of course after the Persians) a local habitation and 
a name, in the public history of Greece. The poetry of Greece, 
indeed, has this peculiarity above all others, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from modern effusions ; it belongs not to the private 
whim of an individual, but to the public life of a people. 

The only thing, in which Miiller can be charged with superfi- 
ciality, is the recension of the text. We think however, after what 
Wellauer has done, that he has acted wisely in not undertaking a 
new and searching recension ab initio. He has taken Wellauer's 
text as the basis; and the alterations which he has made upon it, 
partly by original conjectures, partly by the adoption of the 

consisted only of three singers, though tbe^ themselves (▼. 585) lay that they are 
many (ir«XXM fot to-ftn). To as the line, if it proves anv thing at all, onlj proves 
that threa of the Paries were lying together on the floor of the tmnpie, a conjunction 
which might happen with thirty or three hundred as well as three. We say nothing 
as to the want of theatrical effect in having oulv three Furies on such a large stage as 
the Athenhm, beside the want of vocal fDiness in the music It is possible, however, 
thatTisiphone, Aiecto, and Mecrera headed the three rows of the choral phaUnx, 
which was a square of 3 X 5* This is a view of the matter which should satisfy all 
parties, except Julius Pollux, who, in a well-known passage, sa^i that the number was 
tfly. PoUux may be right, but Blomfield must be wioi^. 
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emendations of other scholars, are sometimes ingenious, and for 
the most part judicious. 

The translation is in the German style, a true fac-simile of the 
original both in matter and form; not however with the painful 
anxiety of Voss, whose practice, if carried consistently through in 
every minute particular, only proves that a prose translation is on all 
occasions to be preferred to a metrical one; not that Voss*s trans- 
lations are poetical. We must confess that in all translations 
from the antique we prefer accuracy to ele^ance^ and the stem 
nakedness of ancient truth to the false luxunance of modern em- 
bellishment; and, saying this, we mean of course to say that in 
these cases we always prefer German translations to English 
ones. 

In conclusion, we can merely repeat shortly the conviction 
which originally gave occasion to these remarks; that if English 
scholarship is to rise from its low estate, it must do so by an 
imitation and emulation of the German scholars. This however 
always wisely, and with a due regard to distinctive and, perhaps, 

e^rmanently engraven national peculiarities. From the time of 
aeon we have been practical men; and the endeavour to restore 
any thing like a national Platonism, such as they have in Ger- 
many, seems very fruitless. The imaginative, contemplative, and 
emotional capabilities of our nature can, from the preponder- 
ance of practical interests, never hope to receive their highest 
cultivation. The religion, the mythology, the philosophy of the 
greeks seem to belong as a sort of natural heritage to German 
erudition. Their poetry however, distinguished as it is by that 
(reo<^^o<ruyi}, which perhaps we may translate sobriety and sound 
sense, is surely a thing peculiarly English; and that the Germans 
have gained so many laurels as they have done in this field cannot 
surely have happened without some fault on our part. Besides, 
we have the history, chronology, politics, public economy, and 
science of the s^ncients — matters all that should belong exclusively 
to us; and here it is cheering to see that one or two recent names 
gem our crown. In history especially we Britons, who act it so 
prominently, cannot but feel that we have a peculiar vocation to 
write it. With our clear and single eye for facts, we are in no 
danger of surrendering the staple testimony of centuries to the 
brilliant theory of a day. But when the Germans, in the teeth of 
all ancient traditions, rob Cadmus of his Phoenician pedigrees, 
divorce Homer from the wrath of Achilles, and metamorphose 
even the strong reality of Theseus and Hercules, into the sym- 
bols of an unknown mystic worship, even in this madness of their 
speculative whim they also are not without their praise. The 
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facts of history are one thing, the philosophy of history is another 
and a very different thing. In their historical investigations the 
Germans apply too much of tl)is philosophy : their criticism is 
too curious; they raise a magnificent architecture out of mere in- 
ternal probabilities, forgetful of the one outward well-attested fact, 
which however strange in its origin, and however barren in its con- 
sequences, is nevertheless a fact, and to the sound eye of a practical 
Englishman worth a whole world of speculations. But are we 
to regard the German as an ignorant interloper, a reckless con- 
founder of plain things, a tumbler and posture-maker in things 
serious, merely because in the heat of his critical zeal he here 
and there shakes the authority of a few ancient oracles and mis- 
takes the wavy boundary-lines that separate history from mytho- 
logy? Ts it not rather manifest that the errors of the Germans in 
historical matters are only the slight excess of something essen- 
tially good and excellent — the misapplied activity of a searching 
and scrutinizing intellect? Though Wolfs theory of Homer be 
wrong, is it small praise to that distinguished scholar to say that 
he set the whole of Europe a thinking about the character and 
origin of the two most extraordinary poems in the world ? But 
this is not all. Who will venture to say that the most ultra- Wolfian 
has not a more legitimate idea of the nature of the Iliad, than 
Payne Knight had, and the body of the ancient ultra-orthodox 
English school? So it is in all other matters. The Germans 
seize on the spirit and soul of ancient life and literature. In es* 
sentials they are always right. Their stream of literary enthusiasm 
is pure and unpolluted, though it sometimes sweeps away a few 
ancient landmarks that right forbids, and reverence fears to vio« 
late. But wherein consists the beauty and excellence of that cold 
decency and propriety with which our British scholars make for- 
mal obeisance before the god-like forms of antiquity f Our scho- 
larship is free from extravagances, too often, because it is free 
from enthusiasm ; we publish no books full of foolish speculation, 
because we have no speculation at all ; our vegetation is never 
rank, because it is always barren. A lusty and hearty vitality 
will sometimes caper madly; but dulness is always sober, and 
stagnant waters are not apt to overflow. 
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MUSIC ABROAD AND AT HOME. 



It is our intention in this and succeeding numbers of this Review to 
give brief but comprehensive notices of Musical Compositions and Per- 
formances, Concerts^ Operas, Oratorios, kc, occurring in England or 
on the continent. In the summary will be included all Classical Works, 
either published or in progress, which are seldom noticed in other 
joumab. 

Paris. — The Italian Opera Company have been transferred to the 
Odeon, and are described as performing to empty benches^ because 
the Parisian Dilettanti, complain of the distance from their fa- 
vourite resorts in the Boulevards ! Think of Grisi, Tamburini, Ru- 
bini, and Lablache singing to empty benches, truly our vdatile neigh- 
bours are the most inconsistent people upon the face of the earth ! 
A new tenor singer has appeared in Meyerbeer's " Robert U Diable,'* 
in the person of M. Candia, son of the late Governor of Nice. A 
real passion for music has induced him to attempt this department 
of the profession, and he is stated to have made a most successful debAt. 
M. Berlioz the composer, who married Miss Smithson, has written and 
produced an opera, entitled " Benvenuto Cellini,** full of highly wrought 
effects in the choruses, but it did not meet with the expected success, 
owing, as it is said, to the too frequent recurrence of large masses of 
harmony, and consequent want of effective solos to relieve them ; but 
as M. Berlioz, like most enthusiastic artists of competent knowledge 
and skill, must be aware that the race is not always to the smft^ nor the 
battle to the strong, he will most likely, as they say in nauticaJ phrase, 
lay over to the other tack and stand for a fresh port. M. Kalkbrenner 
is promoted to the rank of officer of the Legion of Honour. 

Leipsig. — In October last, shortly after Miss Clara Novello's en- 
gagement, Mrs. Alfred Shaw went over to sing at the concerts in this 
place, and was (like the former lady) successful. Mendelssohn the 
composer has just finished a new choral piece, " As the Hart pants" 
which has been performed in London at the Academy Concerts, it pos- 
sesses all his peculiar vigour and masterly treatment of the subjects 
employed. The solos appear rather to lack variety, being all for the 
treble voice -, but there are some beautiful effects upon the junction of 
the tenors and basses in chorus, and the last chorus is admirably wrought 
up : indeed we think it the finest piece of vocal fugue composition that 
ever emanated from his pen. Slight curtailment in one or two places 
early in the Psalm would make it less fatiguing to the vocalists, and be 
of service to the popularity of the work. The " Allgemeiner Mwaka- 
lischer Anzeiger *' mentions some novel inventions, consisting of a steam 
organ, a gigantic violin played with pedals ! and a flute that gives the 
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effect of wiod tnd string. Should these rather startling combinations 
of power be really broogbt to any perfection they might lead to an 
entire revolution in the musical system. 

Vienna. — ^Liszt, the pianist, seems by his playing to haye caused a 
sort of fanaticism! which one of his admiring friends and critics has 
celebrated in the following hyperbolical terms : — " He is a chamelion — 
a true musical Shakspeare — {Query, what upon earth is this ?) — alike 
great and unapproachable in the tender and sorrowful, the grand and 
majestic, in graceful sweetness and awful mystery*' — (this reminds us 
of John Cramer's joke about poor Signior Jacobiwicz and his awful 
voice) — '* in jest and earnest, in the sock or the buskin, in short, such 
is his overwhelming power, such the Promethean torch of his genius, 
that he has made proselytes to the piano out of its most declared ene- 
mies^ the instrument has become his slave " — (pity he cannot take it 
with him just now to Demarara, where all the living slaves are so re- 
fractory) — *' he strikes it with irresistible power and it begins to sing as it 
never sang before ;** we cannot resist adding a pendant to the last part 
of this most unfriendly eulogy in an anecdote we met with the other 
day, which is likely to be of considerable importance to counter-tenor 
singers. *' A mower of Parma swallowed by chance during sleep a 
snake which had crept into his mouth. By means of powerful remedies 
the dangerous guest was removed ; and, by one of those sports in which 
nature loves to indulge, this man found himself, on recovering, in pos- 
session of a counter-tenor voice of the greatest beauty — he is now a 
singer at Bologna.*' These are curious facts that swallowing a snake, 
and hammering on an instrument should produce effects so identically 
similar. 



OprENBACH.— Mr. Andr^ (Aulic councillor) has announced the 
pianoforte score of a posthumous opera by Mozart, entitled *^ Zaidi;** a 
sketch only of this work was left by the composer, and after so long an 
interval has been completed from other papers purchased of Mozart's 
widow. For more reasons than one, this production will be examined 
with curiosity and interest whenever it appears. 

New York. — Rook's opera of " Amilie " has been completely suc- 
cessful ', Miss Sheriff, and Messrs. Wilson and Seguin are the principal 
vocalists, who have played in the same piece at Boston. 

London, Jan» 1839. — During the last three months few public con- 
certs have been given, the season not commencing until January or 
February. Of Private Societies, whose concerts are open only to sub- 
scribers and their friends, there are the Choral Harmonists, held at the 
London Tavern, where some of the best works of Haydn, Beethoven, 
Romberg, Sphor, are performed, and only require more adequate funds, 
to enable the committee constantly to engage the first principal singers 
in addition to their efficient band and chorus, to render it the first Ama- 
teur Society in the eastern part of the metropolis. The Classical Har- 
monists meet at the Crown and Anchor upon a smaller scale, but we 
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have beard Mozarl*s ** Don Guroanni** well performed tbere. A series 
of Promenade Concerts, a la Masard, have commenced at the Endish 
Opera House, in which the elite of the Pkilkarmomc Band perform 
some of the most fayoarite oyertnres, waltzes, &c. in a very masterly 
style — the pit is boarded over — the house is nightly crowded, and we 
wish Mr. Arnold the success his spirited exertions deserve. Mr. Loder's 
opera of " FnmcU the Firsts'* at Drury Lane, although there is some 
pretty music in it, has speedily given place to Rossini's '* Guillaume 
Tell,** conducted by Bishop^ and supported by nearly all the vocal 
strength of the esUblishment. The part of fVilliam Tell is token by 
Braham^ but it is too low for his voice ; and that of Arnold by Mr. 
Allen ; he is a pretty room singer, but bis voice is too weak for a theatre. 
Of the opera itself there is but one opinion among competent musi- 
cians — it is the finest melodramatic composition we have, both for 
variety and efiect. In the first movement of the overture we were 
pleased to notice the six violoncellos as in Rossini's original score. 
With the exceptions we have named, all the characters in this opera 
are well supported, the chorus is augmented, the incidental dances well 
arranged, and in the dearth of operatic compositions of the highest 
class must continue to afford a great treat to those who admire this 
Maestro's best music. Shakspeare's " Tempest " is performed with 
great splendour as to scenery, ac. at Covent Garden, with the vocal 
music bv Purcell, Ame, Linley, and entre-acts from Corelli. Macready 
intends bringing out a new opera, in which Mr. and Mrs. Wood, with 
H. Phillips, are to appear. Bishop has been for some time engaged in 
the composition of an oratorio, the subject of which has not before 
been set to music. A sestett and some of the choruses are highly 
spoken of. There is also an oratorio from the pen of Mr. S. Elvey, 
Mus. Bac. of Windsor, that was tried a short time ago at Exeter Hall, 
in which considerable talent was displayed. John Barnett, Rook, 
Balfe, and Bishop have all new operas in progress ; and, together with 
the phalanx of vocal and instrumentol talent ready at hand to perform 
their works, we begin to entertain a hope that the assumed reproach of 
'' The English haoing no music of their ovm ** will shortly fade away. 
All we want is a gocKl school, a focus into which the rays of talent 
might converge, to convince the public they need not pay so extrava- 
gantly dear for inferior music imported from Italy. Mrs. Bishop and 
Miss F, Wyndham are both expected to make their deb(it on the Eng- 
lish stoge in the forthcoming season. 

Among the musical publications are some *' Ancient Scottish Melodies^ 
from a MS, in the reign of James VI,, now in the Advocate*s Library, 
Edinburgh, with notices of the Ancient Music of Scotland, by W. Dauney, 
Esq., F. S.A.f* a work replete with interest to those who in these giddy- 
paced times are searching for genuine melodies, most of the modern 
ones having the strange and provoking quality of appearing much like 
the older airs, but diluted, altered, and, as the trading term is, re^ 
arranged to suit the present singers and audiences. A very pleasing 
collection of old and original melodies has been printed and edited by 
Mr. Homcastle (of the Chapel Royal), under the title (tf " Melodies of 
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many Nations,'^ of wbicb the poetry is very superior to the usual nip of 
such publications ; a second edition has just appeared, and a second 
book is nearly ready. ** Musical History, Biography and Criticism,'* a 
very amusing book by Mr. G. Hogarth^ has lately appeared^ and we can 
recommend it to such as are fond of amusement and instruction com- 
bined. Mr. Gardiner, author of '* The Music of Nature,** has favoured 
us with another light volume of chit-chat and anecdote, entitled '^ Music 
and Friends,** in which considerable powers of observation, some eccen- 
tricity, and great good humour are pleasingly combined. A work of 
more pretension^ and important to all studious musiciansj^ is in prepa- 
ration by an eminent Professor, viz. '* Jn Essay on Imaginative Mustc,*^ 
or rules for composition attempted upon a novel plan, in which the 
defects of the old system of counterpoint are explained, and the minds 
of the students carried forward to rely upon their own mental fiowers 
under certain restrictions. Such a book has long been a desideratum 
to the young musician, and from the experienced mind of the party 
who has undertaken it, the appearance of this little treatise we predict 
will cause some sensation. 
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FRANCE. 

The works of Basil, io Greek and Latin, uniform with the Chrysostom, now 
jast on the eve of completion at Paris, are aboat to appear ; together with the 
works of Bernard. 

A greatly improved edition of the Concordance to the Vulgate has just ap- 
peared, with ameliorations and additions that render it the most complete 
abridged Dictionary of the Bible that has ever been gi? en to the world. 

The Marauis de Beauffort's Souvenirt (fltalie will please the devout Ro- 
manist, to wnom, although we cannot concede on all occasions the title of 
Catholic, we cheerfully allow the merit of great enthusiasm on some of the 
doctrines and duties of our common Christianity. Such enthusiasm the Mar- 
quis displays in the volume before us. 

Messrs. Brockhaus and Avenarius, in Paris, have just published the first 
number of a series of yearly Catalogues of French Literature, which they intend 
to continue regularly every 19 months. It is very similar to the catalogues pub- 
lished by Hinnchs, at Leipsic, for German literature, and will, we hope, meet 
with the same success. The following is the plan on which it is arranged : — 
1. Catalogue o( French literature published in France; 3. Books in the French 
language published in other countries ; 3. Collections containing lists of 
Pougins, De Trore, Lefevre, &c. French and Latin Classics, Baudry's Enelish 
Standard Authors, the Manuals, Rozet, &c. ; 4. Works of art, &c. ; 5. Illus- 
trated editions, and smaller works, with engravings; 6. Journals and periodicals; 
7. A systematic table of the complete catalogue ; 8. A systematic table of the 
journals and periodicals. 

The professorships of Persian and Arabic, held by the late Baron De Sacy, 
have been filled up by the appointment of M. Jaubert to the former, and M. 
Reynaud to the latter situation. M. Reynaud is occupied with a biography 
of his distinguished predecessor. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has ordered, by a recent regulation, that 
the study of at least one living language of Europe, besides French, shall be 
made compulsory in all the royal colleges of France, and for those in Paris 
the pupils had to declare for either English or German. The following ap- 
pears to have been the result of the declarations thus made in the colleges of 
the Metropolis and Versailles. 

XMOUSH. GERMAN. 

College of Louis le Grand ... 88 34 

Henry IV 68 29 

— — — Charlemagne .... 66 27 

Bourbon 93 35 

— St. Louis 61 25 

Versailles 30 15 

406 165 

In the colleges of Corsica, Aix, Grenoble, and Montpellier, the Italian is to 
be taught, and the Spanish in those of Bordeaux, Pau, and Toulouse. 
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TheAcadenw of Sciences has dispatched a scientific commission to explore 
the territory ot Algiers. M. Dumeril is appointed for Zoology, Brogniart for 
Botany, EJie de Beaumont for Geology, Bory St. Vincent for Geography and 
Topography, Serres for Medicine, Treydnet for Hydrography, Jeguier for the 
Arts, Poncelet for Mechanics, and Arago for Meteorology and Physical 
Science. 

Paris.— The complete success which has attended the publication of Cur- 
mer's edition of Paul and Virginia, with wood-cuts, has induced another pub- 
lisher to announce a small ^ition of the same book, illustrated with sixty 
vignettes; but we doubt whether it will meet with the same approbation. 



ITALY. 

Angelo Mai, the celebrated philologist, and librarian of the Vatican, and 
Mazzofanti, keeper of the same library, and so renowned for his knowledge of 
languages, have both been elevated to the dignity of Cardinal. 

The Neapolitan government has given permission for the erection of a Pro- 
testant place of worship in Naples. This concession has been granted through 
means of the Prussian ambassador. 

A Collection of the Songs of Ab^lard have been discovered in the library of 
the Vatican, and their publication is speedily expected. 



GERMANY. 

The University of Tiibingen has just received a valuable addition to its 
library, by the present of a number of Sanscrit MSS. and printed works, 
which the missionary Haberle, the donor, brought with him from India. 

Riickert, the celebrated Orientalist and poet, has been offered the professor- 
ship vacated at Gottingen by Ewald, but has declined accepting it. 

The University of Heidelberg is to have a seminary connected with it in 
future for the Evangelical clergy of the Protestant communion, and Professor 
Rothe of Wittenberg has been appointed to its superintendence. 

A Society for Philosophical Philology has been formed through the efforts 
of Baron Humboldt and Professor Thiersch. The first meeting took place at 
Niirnberg, in September. 

The study of the German language and the preservation of its ancient 
monuments occupies more and more the attention of native scholars. Jacob 
Grimm, the great promoter of all such researches, whose Grammar has now 
reached the fourth volume, has announced a Dictionary of the ancient and 
modern language. Massmann, Lobe, and Gasslentz continue to publish new 
fragments of the Gothic, enriched with critical notes. Fourteen parts are 
now published of Graff's Treasury of the Old High-German. One of the 
earliest High -German poems, the Ludwigs-Lied, has been brought to light by 
Hoffmann, who found it amidst the rubbish of a library. This ought to be a 
hint to all keepers of libraries not to let any rubbish accumulate within their 
walls, but to have all corners ransacked, and properly examined by competent 
scholars ; for such masses of rubbish are too frequently the grave of the most 
precious treasures. 

An extremely valuable undertaking, by Basse the bookseller, of Quedlin^ 
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burgh, is now proceeding vigorously — the publication of ail the early 
monuments of the national literature, in a uniform body. Its value is enhanced 
by the considerable roast of hitherto inedited matter with which the series is 
enriched. An increasing number of literary men, among whom are Hoffmann, 
Mone, and Warnkonig, are much occupied with the Low-German, and its 
literary remains; others with the Prankish and cognate dialects. The popular 
romances, which appeared at that period in the history of German poetry 
when the middle ages terminated and the modern commence, are pubhshing, 
in no fewer than fi fly- four new editions, the most valuable of whicn are those 
edited by Schwab and Simrock. The national historical poems, collected for 
many years past by Uhland, will, it is hoped, shortly appear. Tlie old 
national melodies are in course o( publication in a thousand quarters ; for 
music, in the heart of a German, is inseparably connected with poetry, and 
each lends the other both light and heat. It has become a recent speculation 
to publish uniform and collected editions of such writers as Leibnitz, Lessing, 
&c. whose works had hitherto never appeared at all in such a commodious 
shape, or had been unworthily edited. 

Tlie translations of Plautus, by Moritz Rapp alUu Jovialis, arc distinguished 
for their fidelity, and for the light thrown on the comic drama of the ancients 
by the preliminary essay of the learned translator. 

Eighteen hundred Etruscan Vases, purdiased at Rome bv the King of Ba- 
varia, have arrived in Munich, and are intended to be placed m the Piiiacotheca, 
in situations designed for them by Klenze, the architect, and accompanied by 
suitable decorations. 

Professor Drouke and M. Von Cassaulx, inspector of buildings in Coblentz, 
have published an interesting Memoir on the Chapel of Sc. Matthias, near 
Kobern, on the Moselle, and intend to bestow their attention on the other 
monuments of early German architecture, if suitably encouraged. For this 
purpose they have published the prospectus of a society, to consist of SOO 
members, each to pay vearlv the sum of five dollars; the income to be 
expended in the publicauun of 500 copies of some interesting work, got up, as 
to the plates, in the style of Schmidt's work on the Church of the Iloly Virgin 
in Trier, and in size and paper resembling Boisser^e's Gallery. Of these 900 
are to he disposed of by way of exchange with foreign dealers in works of art ; 
100 will be given tu the booksellers to counteract rival editions, and the re> 
maining 200 will be given away among the members, who will also receive a 
copy of the works procured in exchange. 

Tubingen. — ^The Life of Christ, by Strauss, has reached a third edition. 
He has also published a series of answers to his opponents, of which the num- 
bers published contain: 1. Answer to Dr. Stendel; 2. Against Eschenmaier 
and Menzel; 3. Against the ** Evangelische Kirchenzeitung," the ** Jahrbiicber 
fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik,** and the ** Theologische Studien und Kritiken.^ 

DRESDFN.-^The first part of the new Edition of Winkelmann*s Works is at 
last published, and contains the first half of the Geschichte der Kunst des 
Alterthums; it is beautifully printed in royal 8vo., and from its exceeding 
cheapness will be acceptable to every antiquarian. 

Greifswald. — Professor Kosegarten of this place is engaged on a Dic- 
tionary of the Lower Saxon (nicderslichsisch or plattdeutsch) language of 
modern and ancient times, compiled from all the Glossaries hitherto publislied, 
from the archives, and the present language of the peasants in thnt part of 
Germany formerly called Lower Saxony. The large extent of country in the 
North of Germany in which this language is spoken, and the numerous re- 
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cords written in it lately brought to Wjfjnty and containing the best sources fo4 
information respecting the historj of Northern Germany in the Middle Ages, 
will certainly justify the publication of a larger Lower Saxon Dictionary. We 
possess already several excellent dictionaries of the various dialects of the 
Lower Saxon language, as the Bremisck-NiedertHdumAey published by the 
Bremen Society ; the HamburgUch-Niederiachtiache, by Rickey ; the Oina» 
bruckschcy byStrodtroann; the HoUtein'uchCy by Schutze; and the Fommertche^ 
by Diihnert. But all the dialects of these various districts belong to one 
and the same language, and deserve to be united in one General Lower Saxon 
Dictionary, and it is the intention of Dr. Kosegarten to do so. The work will 
be published in 4to., printed in double columns, on good white paper, and 
will be issued in parts, each containing about 150 pages, the first of which 
will appear in the spring of 18S9. Persons ttt6scrt6tn^ for the whole work will 
have It at a reduced price. 

Munich. — A new periodical, published under the auspices of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, in this town has been very favourably received by the 
artists and the public generally. It is entitled '' Miinchner Jahrbticher fur 
Heldende Kunsr,'' and is edited by Dr. U. Marzgrafr. Its object is principally 
to bring before the reader a correct view of the state of art at the present 
moment, particularly in Germany. It will also give a characteristic of the 
various academies and schools, as well as the principal artists who may be con> 
sidered as founders or supporters of them. Tne following is the plan in which 
the contents will be arranged :~- 

Contributions towards the History of National Art in Germany. 

Contributions towards the History of Arts and Artists in Bavaria. 

Articles on the newest Discovenes in the Antiquarian Knowledge of the 
Monuments of the Middle Ages. History and description of the vaiious 
Museums and Galleries, &c. Papers on the Theory of Art. Artistical 
Literature, or Reviews or Notices of New Works of Art and relating to Art. 
Artistical Chronicle, or notices from all parts of the world on the Progress of 
Art, and a Notice of the principal papers in the Artistical Journals of other 
countries ; Artistical novelties or notices of all new Engravings, Lithographies, 
and Wood-cuts, as well as descriptions of the New Inventions connected with 
the Practice of Art. 

The Munchner Jahrbiicher will be published four times a year, and each 
Part will cost from 7 to 8 Shillings. 

Dr. Huber, professor at Marburg, has nearly ready a large volume on the 
two English Universities. We understand that, at Paris, Mr. Longueville 
Jones, late fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, is preparing a work, in 
French, on the same subject, which we are glad to see attractmg so much 
notice. 

The attention which has been of late years paid to the early national litera- 
ture in Germany is by no means decreased. Lachmanu is, ns we understand, 
at work on a new and improved edition of the Niebelungen-Lied ; and the 
new edition of Wackernagers Altdeutsclie Lesebuch is very much improved 
and enlarged. 

At Basil, a volume of Old English Mysteries and Miracle Plays has recently 
been given to the world. 

POLAND. 

The Polbb Literary Society has appointed a commission to collect the 
original documents for Polish history which are to be found in foreign archives 
and libraries. 
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Although the very ntme of Poland would fatn be oblitermted from the sight 
and recollection of the living by the Imperial Master of all the Russias, her 
deeds and history are too deeply engraven on the records of past ages, and on 
the hearts of the men of the present day^ to be thus- easily obliterated ; and 
we would invite the scholars and the learned of all free nations to speak and 
tDrite of her as still li? ing in that invincible spirit of nationality which sooner 
or later most trioroph over the worst excesses of despotism. 



RUSSIA. 

We have been favoured by a correspondent with the following List of 
Books and Maps just published in Russia, and which, at the present time, 
will perhaps not be uninteresting to the English reader. 

Abbildung der untcr dem Kaiser Nikolaus I., gepragten Medaillen, Part I., 

foUo, 1/. 15«. 6d. 
Carte de la Partie Europ^nne de la Russie, 13 sheets imp. folio, 1/. 5f. 
A Special Map of the Government Koliwan, corrected after the New Maps ia 

the Archives of Barnaul, 12 Sheets and 1 Index Map, imp. folio, 1/. 7s. 
Map of Asia Minor, containing the Countries of the Kirgises, Koralpacks, 

Truchmans, and Buchares, 10 sheets imp. folio, 1^ 7<. 
Plan of the Battle of Borodino, fought August 26, 18 J 9, imp. folio, 1/. 5f. 
A General Map of Russia-in-Asia, according to the latest divisions, 9 sheets 

inip. folio, 18«. 6(L 
Map of Bessarabia, the Moldau, Walachia, and the adjoining countries, St 

sheets imp. folio, 2/. lOi. 
A Military ana Topographical Map of the Crimea, according to the last Sur- 
vey? hy Major-general Muchin, 10 sheets imp. folio, 4/. 7t, 
Map of the Seat of the War between the Russians and the Persians, S sheets 

imp. folio, 1/. 5s. 
A Topographical Map of the Kingdom of Poland, in 34 sheets imp. folio, 

1890, 4/. 7s. 
Map of Walachia, Bulgaria, and Roumili, 4 sheets imp. folio, 1/. 5s. 
A Complete Map of the Empire of Russia, and the Neighbouring Countries, 

114 sheets imp. folio, 12/. 7s. 
A General Map of the Regions lying between the Black and Caspian Seas, 1 

sheet imp. folio, 12i. 6d. 
Map of a Part of Russia and the adjoining Kingdoms, with the Military 

Roads marked down ; published under the superintendence of Lieateaaat'- 

general Schubert, 8 sheets imp. folio, 1828, 3/. 13«. 6d. 
A Topographical Map of the Government of St. Petersburgh, engraved and 

published under the superintendence of Lieutenant-general Schubert, 9 

sheets imp. folio, 1834, 4/. 14s. Gd. 
A Special Map of the Western Part of the Russian Empire. Engraved and 

published under the superintendence of Lieutenant-general Schubert, in 

60 sheets imp. fo4io. Sheets 1 to 36 and an Index sheet are published, 

price 20/. 
Carte de la Georgie et d'une partie de la Perse, par le General-major Rhaton, 

imp. folio, 1826, 1/. 5s. 
Kutorga, Dr. St., Beitrag zur Kenntniss der organischen Ueberreste des 

Kupfersandsteins am westlichen Abhange des Urals, 8vo. lis. 6^. 
Pausner, Versuch einer deutlichen Darstellung der Methode Distanzen durch 

den Schall zu bestimmen, 3s. 6d. 
Valville trait^ sur la contre-pointe, tl. 3s. 6d. 
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Rouget, Dicdonnaire portatif de Flng^nieur, 3 vols. 15«. 

Struve, Anwendung des DurchgaDgsiastruments fur die geographische Orts- 

bestimmung, with plates, 10s. 
Lettres sur les offices divins de F^glise d^Orient, Si. 6d. 
Stockhardt, Juristiscbe Propadeutik, oder Vorschtile der EecbUwisseDschaft, 

zum Behuf akademischer Vorlesungen, tOs. 
Schubert, Anleitung zu der Astronomischen Bestimmang der Laoge uad 

Breite. Third editioa, lOt. 
Reissig, C. von. Der Spiegel-Sextant, with plates, lOi^ 

■ Der Reflections-Zirkel, lOf. 
■ ■ Der multipHcirende Theodolit, mit Anleitnng zu seiner Be- 

richtigune, 12i. 6d, 
Chorden-Tafeln, fiir alle Winkel des Quadranten, 105. 
Helroersen, G . von, Der telezkische See und die Teleuten iin ostlicben Altai, 

6i, 6d. 
Kutorga, S. Dr., Beitrag zur Geognosie und Palaontologie Dorpats und seiner 

nachsten Umgebung, 8vo. with 7 plates, lOf. 6d. 
— -^— Zweiter Beitrag zur Geognosie und Palaontologie Dorpats uud 

seiner nachsten Umgebung, 8vo. 1S#. 6d. 

Scolopeodrte roorsitantis anatome, 4 plates, 1^ 

Gretsch, N., Grundregeln der Russischen Grammatik, aus dem Russischen 

iibersetzt von Oldekop, 6s* 6d. 
Gretsch, Grammaire raisonn^e de la langue Russe^ trad, de la langue Russe, 

par C. P. Reiff, 2 vols. 8vo. U. 10«. 
Horaninow, P., Prima lineae systematis naturae, Bvo. 6s, 6d. 
Sy sterna Pharniycodynamicum et Nomenclatura Pharmacum 

emendata, Bvo. 5s. 6d. 
Amerikanka w Polsce. Romans, 8vo. 15s. 
Beobachtnnsen uber die Heilkrafte der Salzquellen zu Staraja-Russa, aus dem 

Russischen, Is. 
Bawr, Carte de la Moldavie, imp. folio, 2/. 9s. 
Coursier, C, Handbuch der Franzusischen, Deutschen und Russischen Conver- 

sationssprache, 5s, 
Egger's Catalogue of Russian Literature, 2s. 



INDIA. 

Mr. Ricketts, formerly an influential person in India, is preparing a lar^e 
and extensive work on' Indian and Egyptian Art, which it is expected will 
shortly be published at Paris. 



GREECE. 

The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Head Master of Harrow, is preparing for publi* 
cation, in Monthly Parts, a Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Work on 
Greece. The object of the Author is to render a Topographical Description 
of the country a medium for illustrations derived from the History, Mythology, 
Antiquities, and Art of that people. 

The Engravings, which are to be both on Steel and on Wood, will be made 
from authentic sketches recently taken on the spot, and are intended to repre- 
sent the most remarkable scenes in that classic land. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 
From October to Dbceuber, 1838^ inclusive. 

THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

f 49 Athanasiii, Zeitschrift fur die geumrote Paatoralthcoiogie. Herausgegeben von 
Benkerl and Diix. Vol. VII [. 5 Parts. 8vo. Wunbg. 7i. 

250 AugastiniS. Aorel.de doctriiia Christiana libri IV. et Enchiridion ad Laurentium 

c3. firuder. Ed. Stereot. l6nio. Lipt. ts. 

251 Baur, F. C, die ChrisUiche Lehre von der Versobiiung In ihrer geschichtlichcn 

Entwickelong. 8vo. Tubing. 16t. 

252 Bergier, Dictionaire d« tlieologie. NouvelU Edition augnieate d'un plan de U 

theologie. 4 Tolt. 8vo. Btstngon, 14a. 

253 Bibel, Deutsche Schnl- f tir Israeliten, heraassegeben toii Dr. Gottb. Salomon. 

Part I. Die 5 Bucher Mose. Stereotjpt Ansg. 8?o. AlUma, 28. 6d. 

254 Brenner, System der katolisclien speculatiTcn Theologie. VoL II. Part 4, con- 

laining. Construction der katolisclien speculat. Theologie. P. 4. 8to. Regcntbg, 
4s. 6d. price of Vols. I. & II. Part 1—4. 1 f. 1 4s. 

255 Calvini, Joannis, in Librum Geneseos Comroentarias ; ad cditionero Amstelodaro. 

ezicrib. coravit E. Hengstcuberg. 2 Parts. 8to. Maj. Berolini, 10s.6d. 

256 Corpua reformatorum, ed. Bretschneider. Vol. V. containing Philip. Melanchtoni 

Opera. 4to. Hafts Saxorum, 20s. Vols. I. to V. 5/. 

257 Eisenhardt, H-. Runen — Versuch einer Erscheinnongslehre des Reicbs, veranlassC 

durch die Staatsbegrifie des Herm Stalil und Leu. Mit einem Vorwort an 
David Strauss iiber d. Grund seiner Verwecbslung des Heilandes. mit dem 
Gemcinwesen. 8vo. Halle, Is. 6d. 

258 Ewald, H., Professor, Worte on Herrn Klenxe in Hannover. 8vo. BateL ls.6d. 

259 FUrst, ConcordantisB Libroium Veteris Testament! Sacrorom Hebraice atqiw 

Chaldaicie. Scct.VIL Ed. Stereotypa, sro. folio. Ltps. 7s. 

260 Gorres, J., Die Triarier : H. Leo, Dr. P. Marheinecke, Dr. K. Bruno. 8to. 

Regemb, 5s. 6d. 

261 Handbuch, Kurzgefasstes ezegetisches, sum Alten Testament, berausgegcben von 

T. Hitsig. Vol.1. — Die 12 Kleinen Propheten. 8vo. Lrijnig. 7s. 

262 Harless, Dr. G. C. A., Zwoif Predigten. 8vo. ErUng. 3s. 

263 Harms, Dr. C, Das Vater Unser in eilf. Predigten. 8vo. Pan, Kiel, 5s. 6d. 

264 Jeremias, Thriinen odcr Klagelieder, edirt, erkliirt und metriscb iibersetst voo 

L. Lbwenstein. 8vo. Frankf, 2s. (Hebrew and German.) 

265 Jung, gen. Stilling, siimmtl. Scbriflen. Supplement Band. Cbrtstl. Menscbeii- 

freund — Revolutionsgeist— die groase Panacee — Schleuder eines Hirtenknabeo, 
&c. 8vo. Suutg. 10s. 6d. 

266 Kalkar, die biblische Gescbichte. Vol. I. KitL 78. 6d. 

267 Landauer, M. H., Wesen and Form des PeuUteucbs. 8vo. Stuttg, Is. 

268 Leo, Dr. H., Hegelingen, Actenstiicke und Belege, &c. 8vo. Halle, Is. 

269 Libri Symbolic! ecclesiae cathollcae. Coojuncti atque notis, proleKumenis indici- 

busque instracti opera et studio F. G. Streltwolf et R. E, Khmer. Tom. I* 
Pars 2. 8vo. Gat ling. 3s. Tom. 11. 9s. 

270 Luther's Werke, 23r. Band, containing Katecbetiscbe deutsclie Scbrifteu, von 

Irrmischer. Vol. 3. 8vo« ErUng, 2s. 6d. 
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271 Meleteroata theologica. Ediderunt Dr. Braon ond Dr. Elrenich. 8vo. Han* 

nover, Ss. 66. 
trt Miasale Roroananii ex decreto sacrosancti coDcilii (ridentiDi rettilatum, sancti Pii 

Papae qaioti jussa cditum, &c.&c. 4to. Farii, t<. ISi. 66, 
273 Miiller, Julius, die Christliche Lelire ron der SUnde. BUoe the^iogiache Uoter- 

•ucbung. 8vo. hreilau, iSs. 6d. 
t7i Offenbach, J., Hagadah oder Ersiihiung ▼on IsraeU Auszug aas Aegjpten. 8vo. 

Koln, St. Hebrew text and German translation. 
275 Origiiiei, Opera omnia. Ediderunt C. et C. V. de la Rue, denuo recensuit, emen- 

da?it, castigavit C. H. E. Lommatsscb. Tom. VUt. containing Originis in 

Genesin Homilias et fragmenta Graeca ex cjutdem in Exodnm Commentarius. 

Ex Not. Edit. Paris. If mo. BeroUni. 8s. 
976 Reinke, Laur., Exegesis critica in Jesaiae, cap. II. 2—4, seu de gentium conver- 

sione in Vet. Test, praedicta ejusque effeciibus, scripsit, &c. 8to. Mcna$t, Su 

277 Ribbeck, Anselroi Cantuariensis doctrina de sancto spiritu. — ^Dissertatio inaugurnlis. 

4to. Berlin. 2s. 

278 Riickert, Mugasin f lir Exegese ond Tbeologie des neuen Testaments. Vol. I. 

Part 1. Sto. Leipzig. Ss. 66. 

279 Sal?ador, J., Jesot Christ et sa doctrine. Histoire de la naissance de rEgUfe,&c. 

2vols. 18mo. BnueeUet. 6s. 

280 Schleiermachcr's siimmtiiche Werke. 3te Abthlg.— Zor Philosophie. Vol. II. 

containing Philosophische und Vermischte Schriften. 8vo. Berlin. 98. 
Fine paper, KH. 6d. Vellum paper, 15s. Vol. I. will be published in the 
Spring of 1839. 

281 Schubert, Dr. G. H. von, Altes und Neoes aos dem Gebiet der innem Seelen- 

kunde. Vol. III. 2nd. Edit. 8?o. 3s. 6d. 

282 Staudenmaier, Dr. F. A., Der Geist des Christenthuros dargestellt in den heiligen 

Zeiten, in den heiligen Handlungen und in der heiligen Kunst. 2 vols. 8to« 
Mayence. 8s. 6d. 

283 Stodieii, Theologiscbe, and Kriliken. In Verbiudung mit Lucke, Nituch und 

Gieseler, herausgegeben von Ullmann und Umbreit. Hamburg, 1839. 12th 
Year. 4 parts. 248. 

284 Tamburinus, Praelectiones de ccclesia Christ! quas habnit in academia Ticinensis. 

2 partes. 8vo. Lipt. 10s. 

285 Tholuck, A., Die Glaabwlirdigkeit der Evangelischen Geschichte, zugleich eine 

Kritik des Lebens Jesu von Strauss. 2ud Edition. 8vo. Hamburg. lOs. 

286 Ullmann, Dr. C, Historisch odcr Mjrthisch ? Beitriige zur Beantwortong der 

jetsisen Lebentfrage der Tbeologie. 8vo. Hamb, 5s. 

287 Vent, H. R. A., Homiletisches Magazin iiber die Evangelischen Tezto des gan- 

zen Jtthres. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

288 Wette, de Dr. W. M. L., Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zuro Neuen Tes- 

tament. Vol. I. Part I. Ev. Mattbaeus. 2te. Anflage. 8vo. Leijnig. 
4s. 6d. 



LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND STATISTICS. 

289 Alletz, E., Die neue Democratie, oder die Sitten und dieMachtder Mittelklassen 

in Frankreich. 8vo, CarUruhe. 78. 6d. 

290 Corpus juris canonic! edidit Aem. Ludw. Richter. Fasc. IX to XI. 4to. 

Upi. 158. 

291 Dictionaire universelle du Commerce, par une Soci6t6, &c. 15idme liv. 4to. Is. 6d. 

292 Dirkseo, Manuale latiuitatis fontium juris civilis Romanorum, &c* Fasc. VI. 4to. 

niaj. Berol. 58. 

293 Kappler, Fr., Handbuch der Literatur des Criminalrechts und dessen philosoplii- 

scben and roedizinischen Hulfswissenschaften, far Rechtsgelehrte, &c. Part I. 
8vo. Shtitg. 98. 

294 Kongl. Krigs-Wetenskaps Academiens Handlingar och Troskrtft. Ar. 1838. 

7 Hefdet. 8vo. 
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995 Lehrbach det HabdcbredMs wm A. SAifhk. Parti 6, t. 6b. (Price for the 

whole, f Is.) 

996 MitlcnMier, Dr. C. J. A., Der genchie deotacbe barg^riidit ProoeM, floe Icr 

Beitrag, •. Ste Aaflage. 8vo. Bmh. 6b, 
99T Mublcabntch, 0. F., D«ctriiM fMmdectanrai. SchoUraai m uteou VoL I. con- 

tineoB hojus doctrinae partem generaJcm et spectalis pmrtU librom pnoren, Ed. 

!¥• 8nK HulmS&M. SabKriptkm for 3 Tolt. fOa. 
t98 Miiller, A., Febronius derii«ve, oder Grwidlagcn fw die BHbmangelegQDheiten 

&0. 7a. 
f99 QoeaUoo, la, de la, dette boUandaiae viae a la port^ desenfantay 2nie od. 8vo. 

Bnuelia, la.6d. ^ 

300 Schmittheoer, K., Ueberd. Reclit der Regentea m Kircfancben Angelegenbeiteo. 

8to. BarliA. 6s. 

301 Staatslexicon, oder Eoojolopaedie der StaaUwisaenicbaft, too RoUeck and Welker. 

Vol. VI. PaH 5. 8vo. AUtmm. it. 6d. 

302 Voy, C. F., de originibas et natora jaris empbjteutid Romanoran. 8to« Heidd- 

berg, 4a. 



PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 

304 Bacoki Franc, de Venilamio, somnii Angliae Cancellarii, Novum Oroanum. 

Opas dia integris suis parlibits desideratam. In usum Javent. Acad. 9 
Partes. 8vo. Lipar. 89. 

305 Bacon's, Franz, Baron Venilam, &c. Bach von der Weisheit der Alten, aos dein 

Lat. nbers. tod J. Schieffer. ISroo. Cologne, 3s. 6d. 

306 Denkschriften and Briefe zar Charakteristik der Welt und Literatur. Vol. II. 

8vo. Berlin, 8s. (The editor is Dr. Dorow.) 

307 Dies, C. A., der Selbstmord seine Uraachen and Arten, vom Standpnnkte der 

Psychologic und Erfahrung dargestellt. 8to. Ttibingen, 8s. 6d. 

308 Fichte, J. G., de la Destination du Savant et de THoronie de Lettres. Tradoit 

de rAlleniande par M. Nicolas. 8vo. Farit, 2s. 

309 Haneran, V. de, Manuel biblique, ou guide do lecteur de la Bible, d l*iisage des 

Chretiens de toutes les confessions, f vols. 8vo. Bruseilee, 7s. 

310 Histoire Lit^raire de France. Tom. XIX. Suite da I3me Sidde. Ann^ 

1«56— lt85. 410. Paeris. 1/. 4s. 

31 1 Historia philotopliiiD grsBco-romansB ex fontiom Locis contesta. Locos collegenint, 

dispoauerunt, notis auxerunt H. Ritter, L. Preller. Edidit L. Preller. 8vo. 
Hamh, 12s. 6d. Velum pflp. I6s. 
313 Krauss, Femere Nachtritge zu L. A. Krauss Kritisch-Entjreologischen Lexicon, 
fs. Heft 8vo. OotHng. <s. 6d. 

313 Kunzel, 3 Biicher der deutschen Prosa von Ulphilas bis an die Gegenwart. 3 

vols. 8vo. \L 28. 6d. 

314 MafTei, Giuseppe, Storia della letteratura italiana dall* origine della ling, siuo 

at nostri Giorui. 6 vols. 18010. Napoli, 6s. 6d. 

315 Mallet, C, Etudes philosophiqoes. Tom. 11. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

316 Polemonis Perisegete fragmenta collegit, digessit, notis auxit L. Preller. Acoe- 

dunt de Polemonis vita et scriptis et de hiatoria atqoe arte Periegetarum com- 
roentationes. 8vo. Upe, 4s. 6d. 

317 Qu6rard, J. M., La France Dt6raire, &c. &c. Tome IV. Dv. 1. (Sea. to Tac.) 

8vo. Paris, 88. On large paper, 16s. 

318 Repertoriuro btbliographicum, in quo libri omnes ab arte typosraphica ioventa 

usque ad annum MD. Opera Lud. Hain. Vol. II. Part if. 8vo. Stuttg, 
U. 2s. 6d. 

319 Rotscher, Abhandlongen zur Philosoph. und Kunst Vol. II. — Die Wablter- 

wandtachaften von Goethe. 

320 Swenska Lakaie — Sallskapets njr a Handling ar 2dra Bottdet* 8vo. Stochhobn, 

68. 
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MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 

S%i Annaaire poar Tan 18S8, pr^sent6 au Roi, par le Bureau de Longitude. Ss. 66. 
3ft Bernard, C. A., Die Functionem des ekctnachen FJuidroos vorsuglich inHinsicht 

det memcfalicheii Kbrpera im getonden und kraoken Zustande. 8to. Vienna. 

Ss. 

323 Brejmann, C, NeueanatjKsclie Abldtang der wicbtigsten Formehi der Geone- 

trie und ebenen Trigonometrie, mit 1 Kopfer. VUtma. 2t. 6d. 

324 Connaissance des temps on des roouremens celestes poor Tan 1841. 8ro. Parit. 

58. 

325 Jahn, G. A., Tabuias Logarithmorum, notis decinaJibus, &c. &c. 2 vols. 4lo. 

Lip$. 18s. 

326 Livre de rArpenteur-G^ometre, guide pratique de I'Arpentage et du lever des 

Plant; par Place et Foucard. l8roo. Parts. 28. 

327 Mont^ou>nt, A., Lettret sur rAstronoroie. 3ine edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, lOs. 

MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. 

328 Abbildang und Beschreibung der in Deutachland wachsenden Giftgewacbse, 

von Brandt, Phoebus und RatMborg. 2teAblhlg.-Krypto^aroae, von Phoebus. 
Large 4to. Bgrlin, l5s. Parti., published in 1834, prxe 2/. 79. 6d. 

329 Annalen der Staatsarsneikunde, berausgeg. vou Dr. Schneider, Schurmejcr und 

Hergt. V0I.IIL 2Noa. 8vo. Tubing, 16s. 

330 Baumgarten, T. E., Chirors. Almanach f tir das Jahr 1838. 8vo. 0$hrm>e. 3s. 

331 Bericht der Anatomischen Anttalt au Konigsberg. 9er Bericht, von H. Rathge. 

Mit einem Beitrag zur Anatomic des Affen von Burdacb. 8vo. Konigsberg. 
3i. 6d. 

332 Blasius, Dr. E., Der Schragscbnitt, eine ncae Amputationsmethode. 4to. with 

plates. Bwlm. 5s. 

333 Bock, Handbucb der Anatomie des Menscben. 2 vols. 8vo. Leiptig. 18s. 

334 Burdacb, K. F., Die Physiologic als Erfahrnngswissenschal^ Vol. III. 8vo. 

Leiptig. 11. Is. 

335 Candolie, A. P. de, Statistique de la famille des composes. 4(o. Paris. 59. 

336 Conch j^ lieu CabUiet von Martini und Cheronits. Vol. IV. Part II. Nos. 3, 4. 

4to. Nunb. 18s. 

337 Encjdopedie der Staatsarsneikunde, &c, ; herausgegeben von G. F. Most. Vol. I. 

Part V. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. 6d. 

338 Fischer, Abbildung, See. als Suppl. zu Treitschke und Hubner*s curopacischen 

Schroetterlingen. Part X. 4to. Leipz. 7s. 6d. 

339 Gaea Norvegica. Von mehreren Verfassern. Heraosgegeb. von B. M. Keilban. 

Heft I. (With 4 coloured plates, in folio aud4to.; Folio. Christiania. li. lOs. 

340 Griesebacb, Genera et Species gentiancorum, &c. 8vo. Stuttg, 9s. 

341 Geiger, Handbucb der Pharmacte. Part VI. 8vo. Heidelberg. 4s. 6d. 

342 Genera, Nova, ac Species plantarum, auctoribus Eduardo Poeppig et Slepli. End- 

licher. Tom. II. Dec. Ill to VIII. Folio. Ltpi. 3/. 

343 Grabau, Cheroisch-Physiologisches System der Pharroakodynamik, &c. &c. 

Vol. II. Part n. 8vo. Kiel. 10s. 6d. 

344 Grube, Dr. A. £., Zur Anatomic und Physiologie der Kiemenwiirmer, mit 2 

Kupfern. 4to. maj. Konigsb, 7$. 6(\. 

345 Heer, O., Fauna Coleopterorum Helvetica. Part I. Fasc. I. 12mo. Turici. 4s. 

346 Hendrikss, W. Dr., Descriptio historica atque critica variarum uteri prolapsum 

curandi metbodorum. 4 maj. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

349 Marlinos, Snint-Ange, Circuitus sanguinis in foetu humano et in aniroalibus ver- 

lebratis. Acced. Tab. 8vo. Berolini, 178. 

350 Meissner, Plantarum Vasculariom genera eoruroque characteres, 6lc, Fasc. V. 

Folio maj. Ltpi. 98. 

351 , P. T., Neoes System der Chemie. Vol. III. Chemie der organ!- 

schen Natur. ISs. (Complete in 3 vols.) 8vo« Vimna, Pkice 22. 188. 6d. 



456 Litt of New Works 

S5t Mejen» F. T. F., Jahreibericht uber die Refolttte der Arbeiien im Felde dcr 
ph^siologiiclien Botsiiik void Jahre 1857. 8to. Btrlin, St, 6d. 

S53 Naumaon, Natargeachicbte der Vogel DeutKhland*t. Vol. IX. Willi tS co- 
loared plates. Bvo. Leiptig. 4I 

354 Nees v. Eseobeck, Naturgescliiclite der Eunipaisdicn Lebermoose, &c. 41er 

Bd. Itmo. Brett. 9t. 

355 Noodt das Ofteodom und seine Anwendung. tie Ausg. 4to. Mumiek. 5s. 

356 Rcicbardt. Dr. C. B., Vergleicbende Entwickelungsgeschichte des Koplcs der 

naktcn Ampbibien, kc. Plates. 4(o. Konigib, 1/. 

357 Reichenbach, Icooographia botanica. Cent. Xlll. Icones Borae gemanicae. 

Cent 111. Dec. I. & II. 4to maj. 19 Plates, laps, 8s. 6d., coloured, 15s. 

358 Kigler, L., Ueber die Wuthkraiikbeiien des Menschen. 8vo. Vienna. Ss. 6d. 

359 Rohra, Jos., Ueber die Skrufela am Auge. 8vo. Vienna. 3s. 6d. 

360 Rosswiisler, Prof. £. A-, Iconograpbie der Land-ond Susi-wasser MoUaskeo. 

Part Vn. & VIII. Wilb 10 Plates. 4to. Dmden. 9s.. col. copies, 18s. 

361 Rungc,TeclmischcCliemieder nutslicbstenMetalle f. Jedennann. Vol.1. 8ro. 

Berlin. 13s. 6d. 
36f Rusiaceen Bohroens, mil Einschlass der Farberrothe (Rubia tinctor, L.) von 
Bertbold & Opis. 8?o. Frag. 2s. 

363 Simon, Dr. Fr., Die Frauenmilcb nach iiiren cbemischen ond phjtiologiscben 

Verhalten dargestellt 8vo. Berlin, 3s. 

364 Skandinaviens fiskar malade efter Lefwande Exemplar och Rilade pa Sten af 

W. von Wright, med text af B. Tr. Fries och Edkstrom. Heftel V. With 7 
Plates. 4to. Stockholm. 8s., coloured 15s. 

365 Sorani Epbesii de arte obstetricia niorbisque mulierum qua superaont. Ex apo- 

grapbo F. R. Dietz. 8to. Rerimont, l5s. 

366 Sternberg, Graf Kaspar, Versudi einer Geognost-botan. Darstellong der Flora der 

Vorwclt. 7s & 8s Heft. Folio, with 37 coloured Plates. Prugiu, 1838. 4{. 

367 TreTiranus, Physiologic der Gewachse. Vol. If. Part I. 8vo. Bonn, 9s. 

Vol. t. 1835, 13s. 6d. 

368 Vandermaelen, J. F., MiscelUnea botanica, contenant la descriptioo et Ticono- 

graphia des plantes les plus interessantes des differcnies contr6es du globe, sous 
le rapport de Tutilit^ et de Tamroent Vol. I. 8to. BruxeUet, IL 16s. 

369 Verieichoiss der Conchylien des Herm Anton in Halle. 4to. HaUe. 6s. 6d. 

370 Wenxel, Dr. Karl, Handlexicon oder Eocyclopiidie der gesammten Staatiartzli- 

cbeu Praxis. Vol. I. Fart If. 8vo. Erkng. ts. 6d. 

37 1 Zeilscbrift f iir die Entomologie, herausge^. voo £. F. Germar. Vol. I. Part I, 

wilb i Plates. 8vo. Leiptig, SutMcnption per Vol. of t Parte, Its. 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

37€ Abrantes, M^moires sur la Restauraliou, ou SouTenirs liiitoriques sur cette 
6poque, la Revolution de 1830, &c. 6 Vols. 8to. Ports. 7s. 6d. each. 

373 Annali del Mondo. Fasc. 3t, 33. 8?o. Venetia, Each ts, 

374 Ascargorta, Conipendio de la historia de Espana. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

375 Beauraarchais, von August Lewald. 8vo. Sluttg. lis. 6d. Contains Life of 

Beaomarchais and bis Plays, Eugenie, Barber of Seville, and Marriage of 
Figaro, in German. 

376 Bechstein, L., Sagenschats und die Sagenkreise des Tbiiringer Waldes, ice. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. HUdb. 5s. 6d. 

377 Berghaus, H., Physikalischer Atlas. Part U. 5 plates, fol. and text. Gotkm, 

10s. 

378 Beschrcibung der Stadt Rom von Piatner und Bunsen. Vol. III. Part II. 8vo. 

and plates in folio. Stuttgart, 31s. 

379 Bibliotheca scelta di opere italiane antichi e modeme. Vol. 371, 372. Guicciardini 

Istoria dltalia. Vol. II. III. I60. MUan. 

380 Bonop, Baron de, les M^dailles Gallogaeliques, Description de la Trouvaille de 

r^sle de Jersey, avec 3f planches. 4to^ Hanover, 21s. 
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981 Chateaubriand » (Envres. Tom. III. Itin^raire de Paris a Jenisal. Voyage en 

Italic. 8vo. Paris, 8s. 
382 Cbronik der Kbnigl. Haupt and Residens Stadt, Berlin. No. II. to IV. 4(o 

with plates. 6s. 
583 Cieszkowski, Prolegoroene rur Historiosophie. 8vo. Berlin. Ss. 6d. 

384 Donaufarth. Pittoresque, von Uiro bis Constantinopel. With map. 1«^ Vienna.4*, 

385 Druroann, W.» Qeschicbte Roras. Vol. IV. 8vo. Konigsberg, 13s. 6d. Vol.1. 

to IV. 2/. 16s. 6d. 

386 Gairoard, Voyage en Islande et en Groenlande, ex^ut^ pendant les ann^1835 

et 1836, sur la Corvette, la Recherche, &c. Livraison lidre, 8vo. with Atlas, 
14s. 

387 Histoire pariementaire de la revolution Fran9aise, depuis 1789, jusqu'en 1815, 

par T. J. B. Buchez et P. C. Roux Lavergne. Vol. XL. which completes the 
work. 8vo. Parii, 4s. 

388 Jahrhlicher des deotschen Reichs unter dem Saclisischen Hause, heraosgegeben 

von Leopold Ranke. Vol. I. Part t, containing Kiinig Oto I. 8to. Berlin, 
3s. 

389 Lassen, Chr., Zur Geschichte der Griechischen ond Indoskythischen Konige in 

Baktrien, Kabul und Indien, durcli Entzifferung der Altkabulisclien Legenden 
aof ibren Miinzen. 8vo. Bonn. 12s. 

390 Lewald, Aug., Tirol vom Glockner zum Orteles und voro Garda bis Bodensee. 

2nd inipr. £d. Plates and Map. 8vo. Munich, bound, l3s. 6d. 

391 Lichnowskv, Geschichte des Hauses Habsburg. Vol. HI. Geschichte des 

Sohne Kbnig Albrechts nach seinem Tode. 8vo. Vienna. 17s. 
39t Possart, Prof., Dr., Das Fiirslenthuni Serbien seine Bewohner, deren Siiten ond 
Gebriiuche. fte. Ablhlg. Containing Leben des Fiirsten Milosch und seine 
Kriege, with Plates and Maps. Kroo. Stuttg. 6s. Vol.1. 1857. ISiuo. 
Darmstadt. 4s. 6d. 

393 Riccardi, A. Flagelli di Dio, saggio slorico. Iftao. MiUn. 

394 Roon, A., von, Grundziige der £rd-V61ker- ond Staatenkunde — Leitfaden, &c. 

roit Vorwort von Karl Ritter. 8vo. Berlin. 2nd edit. l?s. 

395 Rolteck, Dr. Carl, All^emeine Weltgeschichte ftir alle Stande. 4te Auflage. 

Vol. 1. 8vo. Stuttg. Subscription for 6 Vols Its. 

396 Steinbiichel, Neuste Dampfschiffarth von Wien nach Trapezunt, oder die grosse 

Donaustrasse zu eiiiem der reichsten Ursitze des asiatischen Welthandeis. 
8vo. Vienna. 3s. 

397 Taschenbuch, Historisches, heraosgegeben vonFr. vonRaoroer. lOter Jahrgang. 

Ifiuo. Leipzig. 1839. 10s. 

398 Thierry, Aug., (Euvres.— Histoire de la Conqu^te d'Angleterre par les Normans. 

Diz' ans d'ltude historique — letlres sur I'liistoire de France. 1 Vol. Royal 
8vo. Bruxetles. 16s. 

399 Voyages, lelaiions et in^moires originanx, pour scrvir h I'histoire de la d^couverte 

de I'Amerique, public par H.Ternaux Campans. Paris. 1818. 

I'orae VII. Relation et Naufrage d'Alvar Nunez Cabe9a di Vica.— 

Valadol. 1555. 9s. 

VIII. Cruant^s horribles des conqu6rants du Mexiqoe. 10s. 

IX. Relat. du Voyage de Cibola rnlrepril in 1540. 12s. 

X. Receuil de pieces relatives a la conqu^ie du Mexique. 8vo, 

14s. 
Vols. LtoVn. 45s. 

BELLES-LETTRES, NOVELS, POETRY, THE DRAMA. 

400 Album topagrafico-pittorico del Lago di Coraa. Con 43 tavole conipre s si 

frontispicio. Oblong 4to. Milan. . 

401 Almaiiacco statistico bolognese per Tanno 1838, dedicato alle dunne geniili 

Anno IX. 16». Bologna. 

402 Alraanach de Goiha pour Tannic 1839. 76ieme Ann6e. l6o. wilh plates, &c. 

bound. Cotha. 5s. 
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403 Alfar, drr Christl. arcliaeoloc* and Statist, dargestellt, far Architect. &c. Toa 

Carl HeidflofT, with 11 plates folio. Numberg, 78. 66, 

404 Balzac, La Feroroe sup6rieure — la Maisou Nusingen—la Torpille. 2 Veils. 8to 

15s. 

405 Bibliotheca Castellana pohlicado \H>r A. Keller, J. C. Possart. Tom. I. contain- 

ing, ** EU Conte Lucanor compuesta par Don Joan Manuel, publicado por A. 
Keller." 8to. Slutlp 4s. 6d. 

406 Bibliotheca port&til espanol, i Colleccion de los mejoret poesias, norellat, dramas, 

5cc. Tomo I. Nuio !<>. Brumvicc. tf s. 6d. 

407 Blomenhasen, GcMnimelle Werke. 6r. Band. 18o. Stnttgt. 5s. 6d. 

408 Brause, W., Jolianus Apostata. £in Draniat. Gedicht. IVmo. Freiburg, 6s. 

409 Briefe an uihI von J. H. Merk, niit FHcsimilen der Handschriften von Goethe, 

Herder, Wieland, &c. 8vo. Darmstadt. Tr. 6d. 

410 C^aneuTaschenbuchfiir 1839. Vienna, lU, Silk. SOs. 

411 Dante, Alighieri. La divina commedia, col comenio di P. Vcnturi. 3 Vols. 

Ifroo. Firenu* 
41 « Duller, Ersiihlungen. « Vols. 8to. Frankf, l«s. 6d. 

413 Diinnermann, K., Miinchbausen. £ine Geschichte in Arabesken. Vol. I. 8to. 

Dutseldarf. 10s. 6d. 

414 Eitner, K., Der Modeme Lazarus. Zeii-Novelle. 8vo. Leiimg, 9s. 

415 Fr6m,v, A., Les Roo^ de Paris, te Vols. 8vo. Paris, 15s. 

416 GiKTin, E. L., la Princesse Lambalte et Mad. de Polignac. t vols. 8vo. Paris, 

158. 

417 Gutzkow, K., Blasedow oud seine Sohne. Komischer Roman. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Stuttgart. 278. 

418 Haus und Kindermiihrrl^en, herau«gegrben von Emil Frohtich. 8o. Eriangen, 

Is. M. With contributions of Rdckert und Fori»ter. 

419 Hebei's Allcroanniscbe Gedichte, 7te Auflage. 18mo. Aarau, 3s. Edition 

with plates, 4s. 6d. 
480 Iromergriin, Taschenbuch Tor 1839. 16o. Vienna, 1 48. 
4tl Kugler, Dr. F., Beschreibung der Kunstschiitze in Berlin und Potsdamro. 8vo. 

Bertin, 

Vol. I. containing Genialde Gallerie des Museums su Berlin. 5s. 

— Vol. II. — Koiiit- Saiumlg. in der Konigl. Kunstkaiumer za 

Berlin. 5s. 
432 Lafontaine, J. de, (Euvres completes, a«ec des notes, et une nouvelle notice sur sa 

vie par C. A. Walckenacr. 3 vols, 8vo. Paris. 6s. 6d. 
423 Laiigb«in, Siimmtliche Gedichte, in 5 vols. <nd edit 16s. 
4f4 Lessiiig*s Siimmtliche Schriften. Vol. III. 8vo. Berlin, 

425 Liedtz, F., Apres le couvre-feu. 2 vols. 18o. Bruielleu 6s. 

426 Mauri Achilli Caterina Medici di Bronoj romanzo storico. 3 vols. l8o. 

Napoli, 

427 Merlin, Comtesse, Les loisirs d'une Ferome du Monde. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

428 Miinchuer Jahrbiicher f iir bildende Kunst, herausgegeben von Dr. Rud, Marg- 

graff. Part L 8vo. Leipt, 8s. 

429 Muodt,Tb., Der Del phin, 1839. Ein Alroanacb. 12o. Aliona, 7s. 6d. 

430 Musenalmanach, Deutscher, (iir d. Jhr. 1839, herausgegeb. v. Chamisao und 

G«udj. Leips. 12o. 7s. 6d. 

431 Niebelungeulied, das, iibersetzt von Karl Sirorock. 2tc Aofl. 12o. Bonn. 

5s. 6d. 

432 Opere dei grandi concordi premiate dair i. r. academia di belle arti in Milano e 

pubblicate per cura dell* architetto Giulio Aluisetti. Fasc. XXII. Con IS 
tavole, in folio. Milan. 15s. 

433 Paronania der Donau von Lins bis Wien in Vogelperspective, ges. von K. A. 

Edien von Lilienhruny. 

434 Piiiacoteca Trivigiana. Fasc. XI to XIII, con 6 tavole. In foglio gr. 7rtt4s9. 

each part, 3s- 6d. 

435 Rellstab, L., Sommerfiucbte, gesammelte Erzahlungen. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipt, 

13s. 6d. 

436 Sand, G., TUscoque. iBo. Bruxelles. 3s. 
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457 Saiid, O. Simon. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

438 Schiller't Werke. 19 voli. 16o. Stuttgt. Sis. 

439 Schilling's, G., Siimmtl Schrifien. Vols. LXV to LXXIII. 16o. Dresden. 

SubscriptioD for Vols. LXl. to LXX. 168 : separateljr, iU. 6d.; Vols. LXXI. 
to LXX. the same price. 

440 Schoppe, Amal., Die Rache, oder der Leineweber von Segovia. Roman, t vols, 

168. 

441 Schubert, Dr. G. H. von, Reise in das Morgenland in den Jahren 1836 and 

1837. Vol.1. 8vo. Erlangen, 10s. 6d. To be completed in 3 vols. 

442 Taschenbuch, Rheinisches, auf das Jahr 1839. Heroosgegeb. von Dr. Adrian. 

16o. Frankfurt, lOs. 

443 Tesoro del Teatro espaiiol, desde sa origen hasta nuestros dias; arreglada y 

dividida rn cuatro partes, tf vols. 8vo. portraits; each Vol. 10s. 

444 Tromlits, A. von, Vielliebchen: Taschenbuch lUr 1839. l2o. Leipt. Its. 
446 Urania. Taschenbuch fiir 1839 8vo. Leipt. 8s. 

446 Werner, C. Ines. 2 vols. 8vo« Parts. 15s. 

447 2Uchokke, Aasgewahite Novellen und Dichtangeii. 16 vols. 4th ed. l8o. 248. 



CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 

448 Agrellii Appendicola IT. adSopplementasua sj^ntaxeosSj^riacas. 8vo. Gryphisw. 

Is. 6d. 

449 Aodocides, ed. J. G. Baiterus et H. Sauppe. 16mo. Turiei. Is. 6d. 
460 Antiphon, ed. Baiterus et Sauppe. 16nio. Turin. Is. 6d. 

451 Aristephanis Corocedis et perditarum fragroenta, ez nova recensione Guilelm. 

Diudorf, accedunt Menandri et Philerounis fragmenta, Gnnc et Lat. com indi- 
cibus. Part I. royal 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

452 Arisiophanis ComcsdiiB qus sopersont, ed. F. V. Fritssche. Vol. I. containing 

Thesmophoriacussd. 8vo. Lips. 16s. 

453 Aristiiplianfs' Werke, ubersetxt von Droj^sen. Vol. III. Complete in 3 Vols. 

8vo. Berlin. 27s. 

454 Astius, Lexicon Platoiiicoro, sive vocam platonicarum Index, condidit, &c. 3 Vols. 

8vo. Lips. 2/. 7s. 6d. 
4.55 Bazin, M. aiu6, Th^tre Chinois, on Choix de pieces de th^tre coroposees sous 
les enipereors roongols, traduites pour la premiere fois sur le lexte original, 
pr6c^d£es d'une introduction etaccoinpagn^es de notes. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

456 Buniracc, A., Grammaire fran9aise m^ihodique et raisonn^c. 5tb edition. 3s. 

457 Cicero de Officiis, editionem a Heusingero, edidit C. F. Zumptius. 8vo. maj. 

Brum. 16s. 

458 Corpus Script. Bjzant. historife, &c. Georgius Phrantzes, Joannes Cannames, et 

Jiianiies Anagnostes, ex recens. J. Bekkeri. 8vo. Bonn, 14s.6d. Fine pa. 18s.6d. 
V'elluro paper 22s. 6d. 

459 Demosthenes, Oratio de Corona, cum prslect. rcceiuutt £. C. F. Wnnderlich. 

EdiiiuIV. 8vo. Cotting. 3s. 

460 EUiripides, Tragoedis, recens. Gottfr. Herrmann. Vol. II. Part II — Androroacba. 

8vo. Lips. 3s. 6d. 
* Vol. III. Part IIL-Cyclops. 

461 Fucbs, A., Questiones de libris Xenophonteis de republica Lacedamoniornm et de 

republica Atheuiensium. 8vo. Lips. 2s. 

462 Glaeser, J. Dr., Giammatik der Hebraeiscben Sprache. 2nd Edit. 8vo. Regensb. 

28. 6d. 

463 Grolefend, Rodimenta lingusB nmbrics. Part VIII. — Igavinas tabolas nonduro 

explicatiis complectens. 4to. Hanover. Is. 6d. 

464 Hausmann, J. F. L., Commentatio de usu experieniiarum metallurgicarum, &c. 

4to. GoUing. 2s. 6d. 

465 Horoeri Odyssea, ed. C. G. Crusius. Part IV. 8vo. Hanover, Is. 6d. 

466 Ibu Challikaui vitas illustrium virorum, &c. instraxit Ferdinandus Wlistenfeld. 

FaK. IV. 4to. Dotting. 88. 6d. 
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460 List of New Works 

467 Institut Royal de France — Academie Fnin9ai9e — Stance publiqne annoelle da 

Jrudi 9 Aodt 1838, pres par M. de SaNaodj. 4to. Paris, 

468 Hossli, Eros, Die Manneriiebe der Griecheii: Ibre Bezieliung xor Geschtchte, 

Erciehong, Literatur and Gesetzgebung alier Zeiten— Forschungen tiber Pla- 
tonische Liebe, &c. f Vols. 8vo. Giarus und St. Gall. 1836 uod 1838. 
10s. 6d. 

469 Laasen, Chr., Anthologia Sanscrita. 8vo. Bonn, 90s, 

470 Le-Clerc, J. V., des Joomaux chez Ics Romaiiis, recherches, &c. Paris, 9f. 
471. Lenorniant, C, Qucstionem cur Plato Aristophaoem in conviviuni indoxerit ten- 

tavii, &c. 4to. Ports. 
47t Lucian*s Traum, Anacharsis, Denionaz, Tiuion, &c &c. von Schone. 8vo. J7aic. 
4s. 6d. 

473 Lutkenhus, Theod., De Comelii NepoUs vita et scriptts commentatio. 8vo. 

Monaster, fs. 6d. 

474 Monunienta Boica. Volumen XXXI. Edidit Acaderoia fdentiarom Boica. 

Pars II, 4to. August. Vindelicar. 6s. 6d. 

475 Mueblmann, G.E., Leges dialect!, qaaGmcorum poetse bacolici asi sunt Lib.III. 

8vo. Lips, 4s. 6d. 

476 Muretj, Orationes. Ad optimarom editianom fidem accurate editss. 2 Vols. Ed. 

StereoU 16o. Lips, Tauchmts, 

477 Ovide, (Euvres completes avec la traduction en Franpais, public sous la direction 

de M. Nisard. 8to. Paris, 15s. 

478 Phsdri August. Libert, fabuIsB ^sopisB cum Teteres turn novas atque restitutsB. 

Edidit C. 3, Dressier. 8to. Budis. 5s. 

479 Pictet, A., De Taffinit^ de Ungues celliques avec le Sanscrit. (M^oioire couronn^. 

par rinstitut.) 8vo. Paris, 5s. 

480 Platonb dialog! select!. lu usum scbol. edidit Dr. J. C. Steld. II.—Alci- 

biadesl. Bvo, Saiisbaci, Is. 6d. 

481 Platonis Dialogorum delectus, Euthjphro, Apologia, Crito, Pbado, edidit Stall- 

baum. Ed. in usum Scholarum. 8vo. Ltps. f s. 6d. 
48t Piutarque, les vies dcs honimes illustres, trad, en Franfaise par Ricard. 3 Vols. 
8vo. Ifs. 

483 Ritscbel, Fr., Dionjsii Haiicamassensia prosBiniuro antiquitatam Roroanam, &c 

410. Vratis, «s. 6d. 

484 Sanchoiiiatonis bistoriarum Phonic. Libros IX. Grsc^ versos a Ph. Byblio. Ex 

iatiuaque versione donavit Fr. Wagenfeld. The price is reduced from 9s. to 4s. 
486 Sclimclzkopf, E., de Horatiano carniina secular!. 8vo. Lipt, Is. 6d. 

486 Schneidewin, F.G., Delectus poesis Grascor urn elegiacae, iambicas roelica). Sect I. 

Poeta elegiaci. 8vo. Gotting, 3s, 

487 Schwab, G., Die schonsten Sagen des Classischen Alterthnms. Vol. II. Die 

Sagen Trojas*. 8vo. Stutt. 6s. 6d. 

488 Slane, le Baron Mac Ouckin, Le Diwan d*AmroMkais, pr^c6d6 de la vie de oe 

poete par I'auteor du Kitab Ei-Aghani, accoropagn6d'une traduction et denotes. 
4to. Paris. 20s. 

489 Slane, le Baron Mac Gockiii de, Kitab Wafayat Al-Aiyan. Vies des homnes illos* 

Ires de FUIamisme en Arabc, par Ibn Kliallikan. Tome I. Partie I. PartL 
4to. 10s. 

490 Sophokles, von J. J. Donner, Ite Liefg.— Konig (Edipus. (Edipus in Colonas. 

8vo. Heidg. is. 6d. To be completed in 4 nurot>ers. 

491 StephanI Byzanlii EeNlKfiN, quae supersunt, edidit Antonius Westermann. 8vo. 

Lips. 88. 

492 Taberistanensis, i.e. Abn Dschaferi Mohammed Ben Dscherir Ettaberi Annales 

reguro atque legntoruro Dei, ex Codice Manuscripto Berolinensi Arabice edidit 
et in lat iranstul. J. G. L. Kosegarten. Vol. II. Part 11. 4lo. Grjphis, 17s. 
Vol.1, and II. Part II. 1831 and 1835. 91. 10$. 

493 Virgilii Maroi lis iEneis, rait Erlaoterungen von Carl Thirl. Vol.1. Bucbl. btsVI. 

Der Held. Vul.IL Buch VIL bis XII.— Die Waffen. 8vo. Berlin. 20s. 
491 Wackernagel, Dr. K. E. P., Auswahl deutscher Gedichte f iir hohere Scholen. 

3rd edit. 8vo. Berlin, 7s. 6d. 
495 Weber, F. A., Kritisch Erkiiirendes Handw^rterbuch der deutscben Sprache. 

8vo. Leipsig, 10s. 66. 
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496 Albaro Cosmopolite, oa Cboix des Coliections de M. Alexandre Vatteroere, &c. 

kc. Parts Vlll. to XI. Folio. Each part 78. 

497 Alananach fur 1839. In miniature, Is. 6d. Bound in Morr. 48. 6d. 

498 Cassalis, Goffredo, Dizzionario geografico-storico-statistico coromerciale degli Stati 

di 8. M. i! Re de Sardegna, &c. &c. Fasc. XIII. to XV. 8vo. Torino, Each 
38. Fnie paper 4s. 6d. 

499 Conversationslexicon der Gegenwart. Part V. 8to. Lip$. Is. 6d. 

500 Conversationslexicon der neusten Literatur- Volker- und Suatengeschiclite. Part 

I. 4to. Leijnig. is. 6d. Fine paper, «8. 

501 Diccionario de la lengua Castellana por la Academta espanola, por Don Vicent e 

Sal?a. 4to. 1/. Is. 

502 Encjrclopadie Ailgeroeine der Wissenschaften und Kunste, herausgegeben von 

Ersch & Grober. SecU I. Vol. XXX. and Sect. UI, Vol. X. Each Vol. 1/. 
Fine paper, 1/. 5s. Splendid edit. 21, 5s. 

503 Eocjrdopadie, Technische, oder Handb.dcr Technologie, der technischen Cliemie, 

und der Maschinenwesens. Zum Gebraoche f iir Cameralisten, &c. Herausge- 
geben von J. J. Prechtl. Vol. IX. (Kupfer bis Metallgiesserei.) With plates, 
No. 178 to 20f , in folio, 8to. Stutt, Subscript 13s. 6d. Price for the Vol. 
separately, 16s. 

504 Falkenstein, Beschreibung der Kbnigl. Bibliothek zo Dresden. 8vo. Dresden, 

16». 

505 F6tis, la Musique mise a la port^e de tons le monde, &c. &c. Ss. 6d. 

506 Hartmann, Encyclop. Handbuch des Maschinen und Fabrikcnwesens. Vol. I. 

P. III. containing Eisenbahnen. 4to. Darmstadt, 78. 

507 Kemer, Justinus, Die Seherin aus Prevorst, &c. &c. 3d Edit. 8yo. Stuttg, 

12s. 

508 Knirim,Fr., die Harzmalcrie der Alten. Ein Versnch, &c. 4to. Leipzig. 10s. 6d. 

509 Langel, Comte de. Guide ct hygiene de& Chasseurs. 8vo. with 4 plates. Bruxelles, 

Ss. 

510 Marrel de Lerres, Easaies sur les cavemes a ossemens et sur les causes qui lesy 

ont accumul^. Sroe Ed. 8vo. 8s. 

511 Marx, A. B., Lehre von der Musikalischen Composition, praktisch, theoretisch, 

&c. Vol.11. 8vo. Leipx, 13s. 6d. 

512 Panofka, Dr. T., Der Tod des Skiron und des Patroclus, im Vasenbild des 

Konigl. Museums. With 4 Plates. Royal 4to. Berlin, lOs. 6d. 

513 Redslob, Beurtheilung der Ewald'scben Grammatik und des Maurer'schen Cursus. 

8vo. Leipiig. 58. 

514 Vierteliahrsschrifr, Deutscl)e, 4es Heft 1838. 8vo. Stuttgart, 9s. 

515 Winkelroamis Werke, le Lfg. Large 4to. Dretden, Subscription for the 1st 

Volume, with many plates, 1/. 15s. 

516 Winkler, Reallexicon. 8vo. Leipx, P. I. 4s. 6d. 



Preparing for Publication, 

Bauer, Bruno, Kritik der Geschichte der Offenbarung. Vol.1. P. II. 8vo. Berlin, 
Beyer, A., Enchiridion medicum ad modum J. Kaeropfii. 8vo. Berol, 
Bottiger, die Weltgeschichte in Biographien. Vol. L To be completed in about 

6 Vols. 
Burdach, Tr., Gerichtsartzliche Arbeiten. Vol. I. Stuttg, 
Carus, Handbuch der Chirurgischen Verbandlchre. 
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4(W List of New (forks. 

Forster, Reisehandbuch darch Iialien. 8vo. Munich, 

Handbuch f. Krenkheitfn det Alters. By CansUtt Erlangeii. 

Kingge, A. V., Die Reise nach Braunschweig. Ein komischer Roman, mit 16 

vignetten von Osterwald. 8to. Hannover, 
Kotegarten, Dr. L G. L., Plattdeotsches oder NiederdeuUchea Wbrterboch. 4(0. 

Greifw, Part I. to be pabliihed in March, 1839. 
Maegele, F. C, Dat scbriig verengte Beckeu. Folio Atlas. IL 4s. EUgmt EdU, 

U. 16s. 
Platoois opera oronia. Recognovitl. G. Baiteras, J. C. OreUius, & A. G. Winkel- 

nannus. Vol. I. Eiithjpliro, Apologia Socratis, Criio. 16nio. Turici. 
Schonlein, L., Pathologic and Therapie. gr. 8vo. Lapt, 
Sternberg. A. V., Kailenfeis. Roman. 2 Vols. 8vo. Btrlm* 
Tieck, gesammelte Novellen. Vols. 1. to IV. New Edit. 

VoU. V. to VIII. 

Winer, G. B., Griechisch-deaisches Handworterbucb iiber d. Schriften det Neaen 

Testaments. 8vo. Leijn. 
Xenophontis opera edidit G. Dindorf, Graec. & Lat. lu 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 

with Indexes. Paris, Didut. Being a Volume of a collection of Greek Classics 

published io royal 8vo. by Didot in Paris. The First Vol. cootains, " Horner^ 

complete ; the Second Vol. Aristophanes, Part I. 
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A. 

Alexander (Emperor), cause of his death, 
195. 

Alfritn, revolutions in, S3<). 

Alva (Duke of), Elizabeth's disputes with, 
«80. 

Analysis of Egyptian MythoLtgy and cri- 
tical Examination of Remains of Egyp- 
tian Cbronolo^, by J. C. Prttchard, 
Preliminary Essay by A. \V. von 
Scblegel, 167. 

AraH gti {in Italia), 374 

Arabg, in Italy, Sicily, &c., 374— their 
first entrance, 377 — hi Sicily, 381, by 
M. Bertulotii — ardiitecturul iniprovc- 
mentsintroduced by, 384— religion, cus- 
toms, arts, and literature of, in Granada, 
384---suppleiuent to the Koran, 385 — 
matrimonial laws of Arabs sroilar to 
those of Turks, 387 — domestic economy 
of, 388, by F. H. Standish. 

Arts of the Middle Ages, state of the, 
sixty years ago, ] — monumental taste 
declines from the reign of Elizabeth, 3 
— state of the, in England in the reign 
of Henry viii. compared with the same 
period in France, 3— fatal effects of 
the French revolution, 7— effects of 
the restoration, 12— effects of the late 
revolution, 14. 

Ardtiteoitire of the middle ages much in 
vogue in Paris, 16 — medieval of 
France contrasted with that of England, 
31. 

Artists of Antiquity, 7S — doubtful origin 
of Greece and consequent uncertainty 
respecting its earliest artists, 72 — Dae- 
VOL. XXII. 



daluslhe Athenian— pictures the enrliest 
means of ocular com muni cat ion, 73 — 
ante-diluvian alphabets, 7'! — origin of 
sculpture eight centuries before Dae- 
dalus, 75, 76— ancient sculptures, 76, 
79— painting — Eucbirns ihe inventor, 
80 — origin of outline drawing and me- 
dallions, 80 — Athens slow but excel- 
lent, her celebrated artists, 81— de- 
cline of Grecian art, i6.— and rise of 
Human, ib, 

B. 

Bayaderes, description of the, 215 
Bertoiotti, GU Arabi in Italia, 374. 
Brahmin doctrine of periodical creations 
and destructions of the world, 177 



Caylus(M, de), Antiquarian efforts of, 6. 

Cecil, secret combinations against him, 
280. 

Chateaubriand helped to restore the arts 
to France, 15. 

Chinese Courtship— in verse, 390 — poetry, 
remarks on, 393— domestic economy of 
houses, 398 — double marriages, 404 — 
propensity to suicide, ib. — remarks on 
the work, 406. 

Cologne (Archbishop of), secretly en- 
couraged by Pope Pius viii, 251 — as- 
sembles a chapter, and declares his re- 
solution to oppose the Prussian govern- 
ment, 255— acts of opposition, t6. — 
forcible removal of, 257. 
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Cotmual dutm, French, 900. 

CcnvaUion between Prussia and Rome, 
241 . — See Archbishop of Cologne. 

CotmUory held by the pope, 257. 

Convietorium^ Prussian account of, 247. 

Cooper (^Charles Purton*i), diplomatic 
correspondence of England and France 
between the vears 1568 and 1575, 276 

Cuvier (Baron), life and labours, 45-^ 
education of, 46 — studies while acting 
as tutor in the house of Count d*Hericj, 
47 — previous state of science, 48-50 — 
drawn from retirement by M. Tessier, 
51 — settled in Paris, sends for his 
family, is made member of Commission 
des Arts, professor of Natural History, 
and assistant to President of Compa- 
rative Anatomy, 51 — changes the six 
classes of Linnaeus for four grand types, 
52 — publishes lectures on comparative 
anatomy, ib, — two important questions 
solved HI this work : — 1st, alteration of 
animals, 54 — 2d, if man blea new crea- 
tion, 65 — geology not tending to over- 
throw the authenticity of Scripture, 55 
—honours conferred on him, 56 — works 
published by, 52, 53, 57, 58 — obser- 
vations on, 61*67. 

Cuvier (Chevalier Frederic), accoont of 
his death, 7 J. 



D. 

Darmstadt, uniting with Prussia, 315. 

VarUtUung der ^gyptischen Mytkoiogie, 
verbunden mit einer kritischen Unter' 
suchung dir Ueberbleibsel der JEgypti- 
Mchen ChrouoU^ie, von J. C. Pritchard, 
Ud>enetit und mit Anmerkungen begleitet 
von L, Haymann, Nebtt einer Varrede 
vonA.W.wm Schlegel, 167. 

Dedalus, account of, and his works, 86— 
Cretan bull and labyrinth. Sec, 88. 

Deev$f human and not spirits, shown in 
Persian Books, 134, 135. 

Defensa de lot Tratados de Pat d$ Pott- 
carpata, 359. 

D6piche$, Rapports, Instructions et Mo' 
moires des Ambassadenrs de France H 
d*AngUterre et en Ecotse pendant le 
16me siieU^Recueil de), ptMies sous la 
direction de Af. Charles Purton Cooper, 
276. 

Didron and Lenoir (Messrs.), Cours 
d^Archeologie Chr^tienne, 15. 

Dussualx, aaved many works of art in 
Paris, 10. 

Dtiady, by A. Mickiewicz, 135. 



Egypt, inythology, chronology, &c. of, 
by J. C. Pritchard, M.D.. with a Pre- 
liminary Essay by A. W. von Schiegel, 
167 — identity of nations, ib. — Egyp- 
tians, Buddhists, Brahmins, Hindus, 
168,9— discoveries of the present day, 
173 — religion of, 175— doctrine of Me- 
tempsychosis, 179 — remarks on astro- 
nomy, 181. 

Elisabeth (Queen), her policy towards the 
continental Protestants, 278 — hints at 
her intended marriage, and with whom, 
286. 

Esnbalnung bodies, original motive for, 
180 — remarks on astronomy, 181. 

England, present state of, 329. 

English and German Scholarship, 408. 

JEtehyloe Eumtniden, Griechisch und 
Deutsch, mit eriautemden Abhandiun" 
gen uber die aussere Darstellung, und 
Ober den InnhaU, und die Composition 
dieser Tragoedie, von K. O. MuUer, 407. 

MschyUis Euroenides, Greek and German, 
with illustrative disquisitions on the 
outward representations, the contents 
and composition of the tragedy, by 
K. O. Mnller — critiques on, ^97 

£vt/5ptrt(f, suppositions concerning tliero, 
109. 

Exposicion del TratadodePauearpata, 214. 

F. 

Fenelom (Bertrand de Salignac de la 
Mothe), his diplomatic correspondence, 
276 — his chief object in England in 
1568. 277— Catholic states conspire 
against Queen Elizabeth, i6.— their de- 
signs f rostrated by tlieir mutual jea- 
lousies, 278 — conspiracy headed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, 279-'Suppression of 
Northumberland's rebellion, tfr. — the 
author engages in intrigues against the 
queen, in hvout of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 281 — plot against Cecil, ib. — 
Elisabeth's dispute with Spain, s6.-^ 
Spanish goods seized, ib. — ambassador 
placed under arrest, ib, — Leicester 
joins tlie conspiracy, Cecil's vain en- 
deavours to detach him from it, 283 — 
various ploU of France and Spain, 284- 
287— arrest of Norfolk, 290— reroarka 
on the work, 29B. 

F«mier der Geniale, by Lewb Tieck, 
translated by FCTdinond Markwort, 
154. 

Festival rf the Dead, 146. 
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France, its prpseni state, S98~coromrrcc 
of wiih Belgium, England, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Uermany, HulUud, 305* 

France, conduct of in America, 367. 

France, literary notices from, 314, 217, 
446. 

Frtnch colonial duties, 309 — on sugars, 
303, 804—coal and iron, S05— cottons. 



Italia DeU\ SS5— opinions given of the 
European states, 3%7-35l. 

Italy, reflections on, 335. 

Italy, sketch of its condition from its 
foundation by Odoacer, 377 

Italy, general state of, 338 347 — and re- 
marks on its varied population, 338-347 

Italy, literary notices from, 447. 



Gerard's Paris under Philippe le Bel, 356 
— remains of middle ages, 356-358. 

Germany, literary notices from, 1 17, 447- 
449. 

GhotU, new system of, f71. 

GoetevftukVi, Se?erin, Castle of Kaniov, 
135. 

Goexctyntki, his poetry reminds us of 
Southey, Culendge, and M. G. Lewi<>, 
138— his character and specimens of 
his style, 140-145. 

Greece, literary notices from, 319, 451* 

Creek knowledge of Egyptian history, 175. 



H. 



Hauffe (Frederica), the ghost seer of Pre- 
vurst, ?66— cures performed by, un- 
known languages spoken by, 370 — pe- 
culiar state when under magnetic in- 
fluence, 367 — escape of nervous fluids 
from body of, and consequrnces, tfr. — 
remarkable effects produced by sub- 
stances on, 368 — ghosts seen by, 371* 
374. 

Hermann, criticUnss on English scholar- 
ship, 418-431. 

Hermei, professor at Bonn, 348— his 
writings condemned by a papal brief, 
f49 — the writings of KIce recom- 
mended by Archbishop of Cologne, 351. 

Hindostan, historical discoveries from an- 
cient inacriptions, 319. 

Horace Walpole did much towards re- 
viving the niedi-83val arts, 1. 



India, literary notices from, 319, 451. 

Irritari (Jose de), his defence of the 
treaties of peace at Pancarpata, 359 — 
excellence of author as plenipotentiary, 
tfr. — various articles of treaties, 361 — 
subsequent declarations of Chilian go- 
vernment, 365. 



Jetuits excluded by Prussian laws, 447. 
K. 

Kaniov, Palac w S. Gosiczynski, 135— 

Castle of Kaniov. 
Kemer (Justinus), Die Selurin mm Pre 

voTit, Discoveries concerning the Inner 

Life of Man, 365. 



League, Commercial, German and Pros* 
sian, 300 — its extent, 306 — manufac- 
tures, 309 — British commercial inter- 
course in 1813, 311 — how reduced, 
313. 

Literary Notices, miscellaneous, 314, 331, 
446,451. 

Londonderry's (Marquess), tour of, 194 
— his opinions and valuable services to 
the allied cause, 309, 310— death of 
Emperor Alexander, 194 — character of 
Nicholas, 197, 309, 310. 



M. 

Magnetism, Animal, 365. 

ilMunnedans, remarks on their Koran, 

385 — religious rites, 387 — domestic 

economy, 388. 
Marmont's statement of effective force of 

Russia, 198 — his views as to the possi- 
ble occupation of Constantinople, 307. 
Mary (Queen of Scots), her intended 

marriage with the Dake of Norfolk, 

379-388. 
Metewtpeyehosis, 177. 
Metternieh ^Prince), 333. 
Miehaelis, hu correspondence with Jesuits, 

363. 
Mickiewics, short account of, 145--speci- 

mens of bis sule, 146, 153. 
Monuments of france subject to diffierent 

administrations, 18^reportfl of the 

committees, ib, 
Muiler's JEschyli Euwunides, Greek and 

German, with illustrative disqnbitions 
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on tlie outward reprcsfnialioii, con- 
tents and composition of this tragedy, 
407 
Musk, at home and abroad, 44f-44d* 



Pruuia, arbiter of Gerniany, 314— c«»ii- 
duct to England, 324 — under Russian 
influence, 312. 

Pruaia, sketcii of, 329. 



N. 



Naples (Prince Ferdinand oO, 333. 

Nicholas (Emperor), Lord Londonderry's 
account of him, 194. 

Nodier (M. Charles), Veyagts Pittorfqun 
dans I'ancienne France, 17. 

Northumberland, U\» rebellion suppressed, 
«79. 

Norfolk's sdieme to marry Mary of Scot- 
land, ib. 



Odoacer, founder of the kingdom of Italy, 
377. 

P. 

Paris sous Philipe U Bel, 356. 

Petits Avgustins ( museum of the) collected 
by M. Lenoir, 10— dispersed at the re- 
storation, 11. 

Phidias, life of, 94. 

Piedwwnt (Charles Albert, Prince of), 334. 

Pius viilb and viiith (Popes), iheirconduct 
towards the King or Prussia in I8t2 
«37-t39. 

Poetry, Greek, decline of English critical 
taste for, dated from Porson, 410 — 
causes of decline, 42t-430. 

Poland, literary notices from, f 18, 449, 
4.50. 

Polish poetry, 135. 

Porson, his rules of Tersification, 410. 

Portugal, its present state, 328. 

Praxiteles, account of, 96— list of his la- 
bours, 99. 

Pretisiisehcn, Regierung, Darlegung des 
Verfakrens der, gegen den Lribischof 
von Koln, 231. 

Prussia, politico-religious contests with 
Roman Catholic subjects, arising in 
▼igorous measures against the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, 231^qoality of 
rights between the two religions con- 
firmed by the Peace of 1815, 233 — in- 
termarriages between them allowed In 
Prussia, 233. 234 — Pius viith, Leo liiih. 
Plus viiith, tbeir negociations with the 
King of Prussia respecting intermar- 
riages between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. 239. 

Prussian statiUies, 299. 



R. 

Baguse (Due de), ses Voyages, 183. 

«• Robbers," SchilKVs, troubles brought 
on him by the publication of. 362-36.1. 

Rome, court of, refusal to hear the Prus- 
sian goTernment till the archbisliop 
shull be reinstaU'd, 261. 

Russian empire, travels in, by Duke of 
Ragusa. 183. 

Russian position and policy towards Tur- 
key, Circassia, Persia, and Hindostan, 
183-192, 

Russia, policy towards European powen. 
2t)0 — Turkey, ib, — feeling of Foreign 
powers towards, 201-211 — Sweden, ib, 
—Prussia, tfc.— Poland, 201, 202— 
Austria, 203-211— Muldavia. Walla- 
diia, Bulgaria, Servia, Dalmatia, 
Greece, ib, — France, ib. — Turkey, f6. 
Circassia, t6.— Caucasus, Syria, E^'ypt, 
204— Persia, Tartary, 205. 206-212— 
Turcomans, Affghans, V()6. 

Russia, prospective view of, 330. 

Russia, literary notices from, 218, 450, 
451. 

S. 

Sandwich Islands, king of, forbids the pro- 
pagation of Catholic religion. 221. 

Saracens, derivation of the name, 380 — 
driven from Italy, 379. 

Schiller*s Flight from Stuttgard and Rest* 
dence at Manheim from 1782 to 1785, 
348 — account of his eaHy life, mistakes 
of former biographers, 351. 

Schiller's Flucht von Stuttgart und Au" 
fenthalt in Manheim von 1782 bis 1785, 
348. 

SchlenVs Essav on Egypt, 167. 

Sillips (Julius). Diciionarrof, translated 
by the Rev. H. W. Williams, to which 
are added C. Plinii secundi Naturalis 
Historias Libri, xxxiv-zxxvi — with in- 
dexes by E. H. Barker, Esq., 72— 
doubts and probabilities respecting Da»- 
dalus, 72, 73 — pictures the first means 
of ocular communication, 73— pillars 
first set up by Noah, 74 — no certainty 
of an ante-diluvian alphabet, t6. — 
origin of sculpture, Hebrew and Per- 
sian, i6. — origin of painting, Egypt, 
Greece, 80 — editor's preface, 82 — au- 
thor's preface, 83. 
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Smith, conf emporai^ with Dedalus, exe« 
Guted wooden statues, 84. 

Sommeratd (M. du), iDuseum of, 15^ 
description of, t8. 

Sommerard (M,. du). La ArU du Mayen 
Age, l^Notket tur V Hotel de Cluny et 
9ur le Patau de$ Thermes, 9* 

Spain, its present slate, 3S8. 

Strausi, Life of Christ, 101— early facts 
stated, 103 — attempt to in?alidato 
scriptural truth, 104 — miracles, 105^ 
all maladies considered as fisitations 
for sin, 106— cures of the body whose 
organiam had not been deranged by 
final separation of the spirit, 119 — 
re-animation of bodies after the Tivify- 
ing power had fled, t6. — the ascension, 
130 — estimate of the author's powers, 
his ignorance and unfairness, 134, 135. 

Sufftnt (Henrich), Malcotm, remarks 
upon, 34 — extracts from, 36-43. 

Swittertand, sketch of, 3t9. 



Tatleyrand, 33«. 

Taite, specimens of English, 33. 

Taylor (Baron), Voyages Pittoresquei dans 
CancUnne France, 17. 

Thorns (P. P.), Chinese Courtship, 390. 

Tuck's Fanner the Genius, 154— what is 
genius ? distinction between genius and 
geniale, 155— extracu from, 156-166. 



Victor Hugo, helped to restore the arts to 
France, 15. 

Visehering (Baron Drost von), elected 
Archbishop of Cologne, 243— bb de- 
claration, «44, 245. 

VoigUl, Statistik des Prtussischcn Stoats, 
299. 

Voyage du Mareehal Due de Raguse en 
fiongrie, en Transylvanie, dans la Rus- 
sie Meridionale, en Crim^e, et sur Us bords 
de la Mer d^Awoff, a Constantinople, dans 
auetques parties del* Am Mineure, Syric, 
Egypt, Ssc.,i^. 



W. 

Works, New, published on the Continent, 
from July to October 18S8, 222-230— 
October to December, 452-462. 



Z. 



Zend-Avesta, its fair date, 135 — no proof 
of being Zoroaster's, t6. — no argument 
or efidence for earliest Persian doc- 
trines, ib. 
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